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PREFACE 


A  BOOK  like  the  present,  certain  to  be  so  long  talked  of  after  (Nachrede), 
has  no  real  need  of  a  Preface  ( Vorrede).  Nevertheless,  as  my  friend 
Sehliemann  insists  on  my  introducing  it  to  the  public,  I  put  aside  all 
the  scruples  which,  at  least  according  to  my  own  feeling,  assign  to  me 
only  an  accessory  position.  A  special  chance  allowed  me  to  be  one  of 
the  few  eye-witnesses  of  the  last  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  and  to  see 
the  "  Burnt "  City  emerge,  in  its  whole  extent,  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of 
former  ages.  At  the  same  time  I  saw  the  Trojan  land  itself,  from  week  to 
week,  waking  up  out  of  its  winter's  sleep,  and  unfolding  its  natural  glories 
in  pictures  ever  new,  ever  more  grand  and  impressive.  I  can  therefore 
bear  my  testimony,  not  only  to  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  explorer, 
who  found  no  rest  until  his  work  lay  before  him  fully  done,  but  also  to  the 
truth  of  the  foundations,  on  which  was  framed  the  poetical  conception  that 
has  for  thousands  of  years  called  forth  the  enchanted  delight  of  the  edu- 
cated world.  And  I  recognize  the  duty  of  bearing  my  testimony  against 
the  host  of  doubters,  who,  with  good  or  ill  intentions,  have  never  tired  of 
carping  alike  at  the  trustworthiness  and  significance  of  his  discoveries. 

It  is  now  an  idle  question,  whether  Sehliemann,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  researches,  proceeded  from  right  or  wrong  presuppositions.  Not  only 
has  the  result  decided  in  his  favour,  but  also  the  method  of  his  investiga- 
tion has  proved  to  be  excellent.  It  may  be,  that  his  hypotheses  were  too 
bold,  nay  arbitrary ;  that  the  enchanting  picture  of  Homer's  immortal 
poetry  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare  to  his  fancy;  but  this  fault  of 
imagination,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  nevertheless  involved  the  secret  of 
his  success.  Who  would  have  undertaken  such  great  works,  continued  ^ 
through  so  many  years, — have  spent  such  large  means  out  of  his  own 
fortune, — have  dug  through  layers  of  debris  heaped  one  on  the  other  in  a 
series  that  seemed  almost  endless,  down  to  the  deep-lying  virgin  soil,— 
except  a  man  who  was  penetrated  with  an  assured,  nay  an  enthusiastic 
conviction  ?  The  Burnt  City  would  still  have  lain  to  this  day  hidden  in 
the  earth,  had  not  imagination  guided  the  spade. 

But  severe  enquiry  has  of  itself  taken  the  place  of  imagination.  Year 
by  year  the  facts  have  been  more  duly,  estimated.  The  search  for  truth — 
for  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth — has  at  last  so  far  rele- 
gated the  intuitions  of  poetry  to  the  background,  that  I — a  naturalist 
habituated  to  the  most  dispassionate  objective  contemplation  (mit  der 
Getcohnheit  der  kdltesten  ObjedivitcU) — felt   myself  forced  to  remind  my 
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friend,  that  the  poet  was  not  a  poet  only,  that  his  pictures  must  also  have 
had  an  objective  foundation,  and  that  nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from 
bringing  the  reality,  as  it  presented  itself  to  us,  into  relation  with  the  old 
legends  formed  upon  definite  recollections  of  the  locality  and  of  the  events 
of  the  olden  time.  I  rejoice  that  the  book,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  fully 
satisfies  both  requirements  :  while  it  gives  a  true  and  faithful  description 
of  the  discoveries  and  of  the  conditions  of  the  land  and  the  place,  it 
everywhere  links  together  the  threads,  which  allow  our  imagination  to 
bring  the  personal  agents  into  definite  relations  with  actual  things. 

The  excavations  at  Hissarlik  would  have  had  an  imperishable  value, 
even  if  the  Hiad  had  never  been  sung.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  the 
earth  covered  up  so  many  remains  of  ancient  settlements  lying  upon  one 
another,  with  such  rich  contents  within  them.  When  we  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  great  funnel,  which  has  opened  up  the  heart  of  the  hill- 
fortress,  and  the  eye  wanders  over  the  lofty  walls  of  the  excavations, 
beholding  here  the  ruins  of  dwellings,  there  the  utensils  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  at  another  spot  the  remnants  of  their  food,  every  doubt  as  to 
the  antiquity  of  this  site  soon  vanishes.  A  mere  dreamy  contemplation 
is  here  excluded.  The  objects  present  such  striking  peculiarities  as 
to  position  and  stratification,  that  the  comparison  of  their  properties, 
whether  among  themselves,  or  with  other  remote  discoveries,  is  of  neces- 
sity forced  upon  us.  One  cannot  be  otherwise  than  realistic  (ohjediv), 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  testifying  that  Schliemann's  statements  satisfy 
every  demand  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  Whoever  has  himself  made 
an  excavation  knows  that  minor  errors  can  hardly  be  avoided,  and  that 
the  progress  of  an  investigation  almost  always  corrects  some  of  the  results 
of  earlier  stages  of  the  enquiry.  But  at  Hissarlik  the  correction  was 
simple  enough  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  general  result,  and  what 
is  now  offered  to  the  world  may  be  placed,  in  respect  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  facts,  beside  the  best  researches  of  archsBology.  Besides,  an  error 
in  verifying  the  position  of  any  object  could  in  each  case  relate  to  details 
only ;  the  great  mass  of  results  cannot  be  affected  thereby. 

The  simple  investigation  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik  suffices  to 
prove  with  complete  exactness  the  succession  of  the  settlements,  of  which 
Schliemann  now  supposes  seven.  But  order  of  succession  is  not  yet 
,  chronology.  From  the  former  we  learn  what  is  older  and  what  later,  but 
not  how  old  each  separate  stratum  is.  This  question  involves  a  comparison 
with  other  like  places,  or  at  least  objects,  the  date  of  which  is  well 
established ;  in  other  words,  interpretation.  But,  with  interpretation, 
uncertainty  also  begins.  The  archseologist  is  seldom  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  support  his  interpretation  by  the  identity  of  all  the 
objects  found.  And  especially,  the  farther  the  comparisons  have  to  be 
fetched,  the  less  is  it  possible  to  calculate  that  discoveries  will  corre- 
spond in  their  totality.  Attention  is  therefore  directed  to  single  objects, 
just  as  the  palaeontologist  seeks  for  characteristic  shells  (Leitmtischdn), 
to  determine  the  age  of  a  geological  stratum.  But  experie'hce  has  shown 
how  uncertain  are  the  Leitmuscheln  of  archaeology.  The  human  intellect 
invents  identical  things  at  different  places,  and  different  things  at  the 
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same  place.  Certain  artistical  or  technical  forms  are  developed  simul- 
taneously, without  any  connection  or  relation  between  the  artists  or 
craftsmen.  I  recal  the  case  of  the  maeander  ornament,  which  appears 
in  Germany  quite  late,  probably  not  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, but  presents  itself  much  later  still  in  Peru  and  on  the  Amazon, 
where  it  appears  as  yet  inadmissible  to  regard  it  as  imported.  Local 
fashions  and  artistic  forms  are  so  far  from  being  uncommon,  that 
the  expert  sometimes  recognizes  the  source  of  the  discovery  from  a 
single  piece. 

In  the  case  of  Hissarlik,  the  strata  which  can  be  defined  according  to 
their  whole  character  occur  very  near  the  surface.  Under  the  Greek 
City  (Novum  Ilium),  and  the  wall  which  is  probably  Macedonian,  the 
excavator  comes  upon  objects,  especially  upon  pottery  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  form,  material,  and  painting,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
Archaic  period  of  Greek  art.  Then  begins  the  Pre-historic  age,  in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  term.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  endeavoured,  on  good 
grounds,  to  show  that  the  Sixth  City,  reckoning  upwards,  should  be 
ascribed,  in  accordance  with  tradition,  to  the  Lydians,  and  that  we  may 
recognize  in  its  artistic  forms  an  approximation  to  Etrurian  or  Umbrian 
pottery.  But  the  deeper  we  go,  the  fewer  correspondences  do  we  find. 
In  the  Burnt  City  we  occasionally  meet  with  one  or  another  object,  which 
reminds  us  of  Mycenae,  of  Cyprus,  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria ;  or  probably 
rather,  which  points  to  a  like  origin,  or  at  least  to  similar  models. 
Perhaps  we  shall  succeed  in  multiplying  these  connecting  links,  but  as 
yet  so  little  is  known  of  all  these  relations,  that  the  adaptation  of  a 
foreign  chronology  to  the  new  discoveries  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous. 

An  example  full  of  warning  as  to  this  sort  of  casuistical  archsBology 
is  furnished  by  the  latest  attack  upon  Dr.  Schliemann  by  a  scholar  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Because  Hissarlik  offers  certain  points  of  correspondence 
with  Mycenae,  and  the  latter  again  with  South  Kussia,  this  scholar  there- 
fore concludes  that  the  South  Russian  chronology  must  also  be  the  measure 
for  Hissarlik,  and  that  both  Mycenae  and  Hissarlik  are  to  be  referred 
to  roving  hordes  of  Heruli  in  the  third  century  after  Christ.  Going 
right  to  the  opposite  extreme,  other  scholars  have  been  inclined  to  ascribe 
the  oldest  "  cities  "  of  Hissarlik  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  because  remarkable 
weapons  and  utensils  of  polished  stone  are  found  in  them:  Both  these 
conceptions  are  equally  unjustified  and  inadmissible.  To  the  third  century 
after  Christ  belongs  the  surface  of  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  which 
still  lies  above  the  Macedonian  wall ;  and  the  oldest  "  cities  " — although 
not  only  polished  stones  but  also  chipped  flakes  of  chalcedony  and  obsidian 
occur  in  them— nevertheless  fall  within  the  Age  of  Metals  For  even  in 
the  First  City,  utensils  of  copper,  gold,  nay  even  silver,  were  dug  up. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  no  Stone  People,  properly  so-called,  dwelt 
upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  so  far  as  it  has  been  as  yet  uncovered. 
A  progressive  development  of  such  a  people  to  a  higher  metallic  civili- 
zation can  no  more  be  spoken  of  here,  than  at  any  other  point  of  Asia 
Minor  hitherto  known.    Implements  of  polished  stone  are  also  found  else- 
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where  in  Asia  Minor — as,  for  example,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  Sardes — but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  they  belong  to  the  "Stone 
Age."  Probably  this  people  immigrated  at  a  period  of  their  development, 
at  which  they  had  already  entered  on  the  "  Metal  Age."  Were  we  to 
take  for  the  foundation  of  the  discussion  what  first  suggests  itself,  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  nephrite  and  jadeite,  we  might  suppose  that  the 
immigration  took  place  from  the  borders  of  China,  and  that,  when 
the  people  reached  the  Hellespont,  they  had  already  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  technical  dexterity  and  of  finished  manufacture. 

It  may  be  an  accident  that  even  in  the  oldest  city  two  stone  hammers 
have  been  found  with  holes  bored  through  them,  whereas  in  no  other  spot 
of  all  Asia  Minor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  similar  object  occurred.  In 
any  case  the  art  of  stone- working  was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  story 
of  the  foundation  of  Ilium,  as  sketched  out  in  the  Iliad,  exactly  coincides 
with  the  discoveries.  The  few  skulls  also,  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
lower  "  cities,"  have  this  in  common,  that  without  exception  they  present 
the  character  (liahitus)  of  a  more  civilized  people  ;  all  savage  peculiarities, 
in  the  stricter  sense,  are  entirely  wanting  in  them. 

It  is  strange  enough  that  this  race,  according  to  all  appearance,  had 
no  iron.  Although  there  occasionally  occur  native  red  iron-stones,  which 
have  evidently  been  used,  yet  every  object  which  was  originally  regarded 
as  an  iron  instrument  has  proved,  on  closer  investigation,  not  to  be  iron. 

No  less  strange  is  it  that  even  in  the  Burnt  City  no  proper  sword  has 
anywhere  been  found.  Weapons  of  copper  and  bronze  occur  frequently — 
lance-heads,  daggers,  arrow-heads,  knives,  if  we  may  designate  these  as 
weapons — but  no  swords.  Corresponding  to  this  deficiency  is  another  in 
the  case  of  ornaments,  which  to  us  Occidentals  is  still  more  striking, — 
I  mean  the  absence  of  the  fibula  (the  buckle  of  the  brooch).  Among  the 
copper  and  bronze  pins  are  many  which,  judging  from  their  size  and 
curvature,  may  be  regarded  as  pins  for  dress ;  but  no  single  fibula  in  our 
sense  has  occurred.  I  was  always  of  opinion,  that  the  abundance  of 
fibulas  in  the  northern  discoveries  is  explained  by  the  greater  necessity 
for  fastening  the  garments  tighter  in  colder  climates.  The  Roman 
provincial  fibula,  which  in  the  northern  countries  is  all  but  the  most 
frequent  object  in  the  discoveries  of  the  Imperial  age,  falls  even  in  Italy 
quite  into  the  background.  But  the  fact  that,  among  a  race  so  rich 
in  metals  as  the  ancient  Trojans,  absolutely  no  fibula  has  occurred,  is 
certainly  a  sign  of  very  high  antiquity,  and  a  sure  mark  of  distinction 
from  the  majority  of  Western  discoveries  which  have  been  adduced  in 
comparison.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  passing,  of  the  absence  of  lamps 
in  the  ancient  **  cities." 

The  pottery  presents  many  more  points  of  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  West.  To  be  sure  I  could  not  cite  any  place  where  the  whole  of 
the  pottery  found  agreed  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  older  cities  upon 
Hissarlik.  It  is  not  till  the  Sixth  City  that  we  find,  as  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  very  convincingly  proved,  manifold  relations  with  the  Etruscan 
vases;  and  I  might  still  further  remark,  that  not  a  few  of  the  forms 
which  occur  at  Hissarlik   in   clay  are   executed   in   Etruria  in  bronze. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  also  refer,  as  Leitmuschehiy  to  the  Etruscan 
beaked  pitchers,  which  have  been  dug  up  in  the  heart  of  Germany  and 
Belgium.  In  most  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  there  are  terra- 
cottas just  like  those  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  in  eastern  and  middle  Germany,  nay  even  in  the  pile- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland.  I  myself  possess,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Victor  Gross,  fragments  of  black  polished  clay  bowls  from  the  Lake  of 
Bienne,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  are  covered  with  incised  geometrical 
patterns,  filled  with  white  earth,  such  as  I  brought  away  from  tlie  oldest 
city  of  Hissarlik.  Quite  lately  I  was  present  at  the  excavation  of  a  great 
conical  barrow,  conducted  by  Prof.  Klopfleisch  in  the  territory  of  Anhalt : 
the  greater  number  of  the  clay  vessels  discovered  there  had  broad  wing- 
shaped  excrescences  with  perpendicular  perforations,  and  very  large  and 
particularly  broad  handles,  which  were  put  on  quite  low  down  close 
to  the  bottom,  like  those  met  with  in  the  Burnt  City.  I  have  before 
alluded  to  the  similarity  of  the  Jittle  .animal  figures^  the  ornamented 
stamps,  and  other  terra-cottas  in  Hungary.  The  strange  perforated 
incense- vessels  (lanterns)  of  Hissarlik  find  numerous  analogies  in  the 
burial-grounds  of  Lusatia  and  Posen. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm  that  these  are  proofs  of  a  direct  connection. 
That  question  can  only  be  reviewed  when  the  countries  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  shall  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  archseologically, 
a  thing  which  is  urgently  to  be  desired.  But  even  if  a  real  connection  ' 
should  appear,  the  question  will  still  remain  open,  whether  the  current 
of  civilization  set  from  Asia  Minor  to  Eastern  Europe,  or  the  inverse 
way;  and,  since  the  former  is  presumptively  the  more  probable,  little 
would  be  gained  hence  for  the  chronology  of  Hissarlik.  ()^lv  t  f<rc  /;  ,  /t-    <^/; .    -  <-  ?  i  ; 

Much  might  be  brought  in  here,  as,  for  instance,  the  hooked  cross  "hj^ix  ,  ,yy, 
^Suastika),  the  Triquetrum,  the  circular  and  spiral  decoration,  the  wave-  K^X^t  14>/, 
ornament ;  but  I  pass  by  these,  as  being  widely-diffused  marks,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  experience,  furnish  little  support  for  the  determination 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  1  cannot  entirely  refrain  from  touching  on  a 
point,  on  which  I  do  not  completely  agree  with  Schliemann.  I  refer  to 
our  ¥a£e-  Vases,  such  as  occur  plentifully  in  Pomerellen  and  East  Pomerania, 
as  far  as  Posen  and  Silesia,  in  a  region  distinctly  defined.  I  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  them  and  the  Trojan  "  Owl- 
Vases,"  though  I  also  admit  that  the  "  OwFs  Face  "  does  not  occur  upon 
them.  But  as  to  this  matter  I  am  disposed  somewhat  to  modify  my 
friend's  expression.  So  far  as  I  see,  there  is  not  a  single  Trojan  Face- 
Vase,  which  can  be  said  to  have  a  true  Owl's  Head,  or  in  which  the  part 
of  the  vase  referred  to  can  be  regarded  as  completely  in  the  form  of  a  bird. 
As  a  matter  of  Natural  History,  the  type  of  the  form  modelled  on  this 
upper  part  is  human,  and  it  is  only  within  the  human  outlines  and  pro- 
portions that  the  nose  and  the  region  of  the  eyes  are  owl-formed.  The 
ear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always  put  on  like  that  of  a  man,  never  like  that 
of  an  owl.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  form  of  the  face  often  represents  the 
owl-type,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  the  connection  with 
the  yXavKSmi^y  but  I  should  not  like  to  extend  the  likeness  to  a  larger 
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surface  than  around  the  eyes  and  the  upper  part  aboui;  the  nose :  the  ears, 
and  the  mouth  (where  it  occurs),  as  well  as  the  breasts,  are  exclusively 
human.  And  so — only  still  more  in  the  human  form— are  also  the  Face- 
Urns  of  Pomerellen.  I  do  not  therefore  give  up  the  hope  that  a  certain 
connection  may  yet  be  discovered ;  but,  if  so,  I  am  prepared  to  find  that 
our  Face-Urns  will  have  to  be  assigned  to  a  much  later  period  than  those 
of  Troy. 

My  conclusion  is  this :  that  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  will  not  be 
explained  by  those  made  in  the  North  or  the  West,  but,  inversely,  that 
we  must  test  our  collections  by  Oriental  models.  For  Hissarlik  also,  the 
probable  sources  of  connection  lie  East  and  South ;  but  their  determina- 
tion requires  new  and  far  more  thorough  studies  in  the  fields  of  the 
Oriental  world,  hitherto  so  scantily  reaped.  It  was  not  the  Hiad  itself 
that  first  brought  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ethiopians  into  the  Trojan 
legendary  cycle  ;  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik  themselves,  in  placing  before 
our  eyes  ivory,  enamel,  figures  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  fine  works  in 
gold,  point  distinctly  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  is  there  that  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  Hissarlik  must  find  their  solution. 

Meanwhile,  however,  there  stands  the  great  hill  of  ruins,  forming  for 
realistic  contemplation  a  phenomenon  quite  as  unique  as  the  "  Sacred  Ilios  " 
for  poetical  feeling.  It  has  not  its  like.  Never  once  in  any  other  heap  of 
ruins  is  a  standard  given  by  which  to  judge  it.  Therefore  it  will  not  fit 
into  the  Procrustean  bed  of  systematizers  {Schemuiiher),  Hinc  illae  irae. 
This  excavation  has  opened  for  the  studies  of  the  archaeologist  a  completely 
new  theatre — like  a  world  by  itself.     Here  begins  an  entirely  new  science. 

And  in  this  unique  hill  there  is  a  Stratum,  and  that  ene  of  the 
deepest — according  to  Schliemann's  present  reckoning,  the  Third  from 
the  bottom, — which  especially  arrests  our  attention.  Here  was  a  great 
devouring  fire,  in  which  the  clay  walls  of  the  buildings  were  molten  and 
made  fluid  like  wax,  so  that  congealed  drops  of  glass  bear  witness  at  j;he 
present  day  to  the  mighty  conflagration.  Only  at  a  few  places  are  cinders 
left,  whose  structure  enables  us  still  to  discover  what  was  burnt, — whether 
wood  or  straw,  wheat  or  pease.  A  very  small  part  of  this  city  has 
upon  the  whole  escaped  the  fire ;  and  only  here  and  there  in  the  burnt 
parts  have  portions  of  the  houses  remained  uninjured  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  the  foundering  walls.  Almost  the  whole  is  burnt  to  ashes.  How  enor- 
mous must  have  been  the  fire  that  devoured  all  this  splendour  !  We  seem 
to  hear  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  the  crash  of  the  tumbling  buildings ! 
And,  in  spite  of  this,  what  riches  have  been  brought  to  light  out  of  the 
ashes !  Treasures  of  gold,  one  after  another,  presented  themselves  to  the 
astonished  eye.  In  that  remote  time,  when  man  was  so  little  advanced  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  of  his  own  power,  in  that  time  when, 
as  the  poet  tells  us,  the  king's  sons  were  shepherds,  the  possession  of 
such  treasures  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  in  the  finest  and  most 
costly  workmanship,  must  have  become  famous  far  and  wide.  The 
splendour  of  this  chieftain  must  have  awakened  envy  and  covetousness ; 
and  the  ruin  of  his  high  fortress  can  signify  nothing  else  than  his  own 
downfall  and  the  destruction  of  his  race. 
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Was  this  chieftain  Priam?  Was  this  city  Sacred  Ilios?  No  one 
will  ever  fathom  the  question,  whether  these  were  the  names  which  men 
used  when  the  celebrated  king  still  looked  ont  from  his  elevated  fortress 
over  the  Trojan  Plain  to  the  Hellespont.  Perhaps  these  names  are 
only  the  poet's  inventions.  Who  can  know  ?  Perhaps  the  legend  had 
handed  down  no  more  than  the  story  of  the  victorious  enterprise  of  war 
undertaken  from  the  West,  to  overthrow  the  kingdom  and  the  city.  But 
who  will  doubt  that  on  this  spot  a  terrible  conquest  was  really  won  in 
fight  against  a  garrison,  who  not  only  defended  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  houses,  with  weapons  of  stone  and  bronze,  but  who  also  had  great 
wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  ornaments  and  furniture,  to  protect  ?  It  is  in 
itself  of  little  consequence  to  quarrel  about  the  names  of  these  men  or  of 
their  city.  And  yet  the  first  question  that  rises  to  every  one's  lips,  to-day 
as  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is  this : — Who  and  whence  among  mankind 
were  they  ?  Though  the  severe  enquirer  may  refuse  them  names,  though 
the  whole  race  may  glide  past  before  the  judgment-seat  of  science 
hke  the  ghosts  of  Hades, — yet  for  us,  who  love  the  colours  of  daylight, 
the  dress  of  life,  the  glitter  of  personality,  for  us  Priam  and  Ilium 
will  remain  the  designations  upon  which  our  thoughts  fasten,  as  often 
as  they  concern  themselves  with  the  events  of  that  period.  It  was  here, 
where  Asia  and  Europe  for  the  first  time  encountered  in  a  war  of 
extermination  (in  volkerfrt^ssendem  Kampfe) ;  it  was  here  that  the  only 
decisive  victory  was  won  in  fight,  which  the  West  gained  over  the  East 
on  the  soil  of  Asia,  during  the  whole  time  down  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

And  now,  under  our  eyes,  this  site  has  been  again  disclosed.  When  those 
men  whom  we  call  the  Classics  wrote,  the  burnt  abodes  lay  hidden  beneath 
the  ruins  of  succeeding  settlements.  To  the  question — "  Where  was 
Ilium  ?  " — no  one  had  an  answer.  Even  the  legend  had  no  longer  a  locality. 
It  must  assuredly  have  been  otherwise  when  the  poem  had  its  origin. 
Whether  we  call  the  poet  Homer,  or  substitute  in  his  place  a  host  of 
nameless  bards, — when  the  poetic  tale  originated,  the  tradition  must  still 
have  been  preserved  upon  the  spot,  that  the  royal  fortress  had  stood 
exactly  on  this  mountain  spur.  It  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  the  poet 
his  knowledge  of  the  place  by  his  own  eyesight.  Whoever  the  "  divine 
bard  "  was,  he  must  have  stood  upon  this  hill  of  Hissarlik — that  is,  the 
Castle-  or  Fortress-Hill — and  have  looked  out  thence  over  land  and  sea. 
In  no  other  case  could  he  possibly  have  combined  so  much  truth  to 
nature  in  his  poem.  I  have  described,  in  a  brief  essay,^  the  Trojan  country 
as  it  is,  and  compared  it  with  what  the  Hiad  says  of  it,  and  I  believe 
I  may  call  any  one  to  bear  witness,  whether  it  is  possible  that  a  poet 
living  at  a  distance  could  have  evolved  out  of  his  own  imagination  so 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  land  and  people  as  is  embodied  in  the  Hiad. 

To  this  is  to  be  added  another  consideration.  The  Uiad  is  not  merely 
an  Epic  which  sings  of  human  affairs :  in  the  conflict  of  men  the  great 
circle  of  the  Olympic  gods  takes  part,  acting  and  suffering.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  Hidd  became  the  special  religious  book,  the  Bible  of 


See  Appendix  I.,^  Troy  and  Hissarlik, 
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the  Greeks  and  partly  of  the  Eomans.  This  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Therefore  I  have  especially  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  theatre 
for  the  action  of  the  gods  has  been  drawn  mnch  larger  than  for  the 
men.  The  range  of  these  poems  extends  far  beyond  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
Its  limit  is  there,  where  the  eye  finds  its  boundary,  on  the  lofty  summits 
of  Ida  and  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  where  the  clouds  have  birth  and  the 
storms  make  their  home.  Who  could  have  lighted  upon  such  a  story 
of  the  gods  with  this  fineness  of  localizing,  except  one  who  had  himself 
beheld  the  mighty  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  here  displayed? 
Who,  that  had  not  gazed  on  them  in  their  alternate  course  for  days 
and  weeks  together  ? 

The  question  of  the  Iliad  is  not  simply  the  old  question — TIbi  Bium 
fuit  f  No,  it  embraces  the  whole.  We  must  not  sever  the  story  of  the  gods 
from  the  story  of  the  men.  The  poet  who  sang  of  Ilium  painted  also  the 
picture  of  the  whole  Trojan  country.  Ida  and  Samothrace,  Tenedos  and 
the  Hellespont,  Callicolone  and  the  Rampart  of  Herakles,  the  Scamander 
and  the  memorial  tumuli  of  the  heroes— all  this  appeared  before  the  view 
of  the  enraptured  hearer.  All  this  is  inseparable.  And  therefore  it  is  not 
left  to  our  choice,  where  we  should  place  Ilium.  Therefore  we  must  have 
a  place,  which  answers  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  poetry.  There- 
fore we  are  compelled  to  say :  —Here,  upon  the  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik, 
— here,  upon  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  Burnt  City  of  Gold, — here 
was  Ilium. 

And  therefore  thrice  happy  the  man  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  realize 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood  the  dreams  of  his  childhood,  and  to  unveil  the 
Burnt  City.  Whatever  may  be  the  acknowledgement  of  contemporaries, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  rob  him  of  the  consciousness,  that  he  has  solved 
the  great  problem  of  thousands  of  years.  A  barbarous  government,  which 
weighed  as  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  land,  has  upon  the  whole  kept  down 
the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  human  life 
in  the  Troad  at  the  same  level  as  when  it  imposed  its  yoke.  Thus, 
much  has  been  preserved  which  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been 
destroyed  by  daily  cultivation.  Schliemann  was  able  to  make  his  exca- 
vations, as  it  were,  in  a  virgin  soil.  He  had  the  courage  to  dig  deeper 
and  still  deeper,  to  remove  whole  mountains  of  rubbish  and  debris  ;  and 
at  last  he  saw  before  him  the  treasure  sought  and  dreamt  of,  in  its  full 
reality.  And  now  the  treasure-digger  has  become  a  scholar,  who,  with 
long  and  earnest  study,  has  compared  the  facts  of  his  experience,  as  well 
as  the  statements  of  historians  and  geographers,  with  the  legendary  tradi- 
tions of  poets  and  mythologers.  May  the  work  which  he  has  terminated 
become  to  many  thousands  a  source  of  enjoyment  and  instruction,  as  it 
will  be  to  himself  an  everlasting  glory  ! 

RUDOLF  VIRCHOW. 

Bekun,  September  lOth^  1880. 
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AUTOBIOGBAPHY  OF  THE  AUTHOR,  AND  NAERATIVE  OP  HIS  WORK 

AT  TROY. 

§  I.    Eakly  and  Commercial  Life:  1822  to  1866. 

If  I  begin  this  book  with  my  autobiography,  it  is  not  from  any  feeling  of 
vanity,  but  from  a  desire  to  show  how  the  work  of  my  later  life  has  been 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  impressions  I  received  in  my  earliest 
childhood ;  and  that,  so  to  say,  the  pickaxe  and  spade  for  the  excavation 
of  Troy  and  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae  were  both  forged  and  sharpened 
in  the  little  German  village  in  which  I  passed  eight  years  of  my  earUest 
childhood.  I  also  find  it  necessary  to  relate  how  I  obtained  the  means 
irhich  enabled  me,  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  to  realize  the  great  projects 
I  formed  when  I  was  a  poor  little  boy.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  employed  my  time,  as  well  as  the  use  I  have 
made  of  my  wealth,  will  meet  with  general  approbation,  and  that  my 
autobiography  may  aid  in  diflfusing  among  the  intelligent  public  of  all 
countries  a  taste  for  those  high  and  noble  studies,  which  have  sustained 
my  courage  during  the  hard  trials  of  my  life,  and  which  will  sweeten  the 
days  yet  left  me  to  live. 

I  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  January,  1822,  in  the  little  town  of  Neu 
Buckow,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  where  my  father,^  Ernest  Schliemann, 
was  Protestant  clergyman,  and  whence,  in  1823,  he  was  elected  in  that 
capacity  to  the  parish  of  the  village  of  Ankershagen  between  Waren  and 
Penzlin,  in  the  same  duchy.  In  that  village  I  spent  the  eight  following 
years  of  my  life ;  and  my  natural  disposition  for  the  mysterious  and  the 
marvellous  was  stimulated  to  a  passion  by  the  wonders  of  the  locality  in 
which  I  lived.  Our  garden-house  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
my  father's  predecessor,  Pastor  von  Kussdorf ;  and  just  behind  our  garden 
was  a  pond  called  "das  Silberschalchen,"  out  of  which  a  maiden  was 
believed  to  rise  each  midnight,  holding  a  silver  bowl.  There  was  also  in 
the  village  a  small  hill  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  probably  a  pre-historic 

»  Deceased  in  Norembcr  1870,  at  the  age  of  90  yean. 
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burial-place  (or  so-called  Runrnigrcih)'^  in  which,  as  the  legend  ran,  a 
robber  knight  in  times  of  old  had  buried  his  beloved  child  in  a  golden 
cradle.  Vast  tresisures  were  also  said  to  be  buried  close  to  the  ruins  of  a 
round  tower  in  the  garden  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Tillage.  My  faith  in 
the  existence  of  these  treasures  was  so  great  that,  whenever  I  heard  my 
father  complain  of  his  poverty,  I  alwrys  expressed  my  astonishment  that 
he  did  not  dig  up  the  silver  bowl  or  the  golden  cradle,  and  so  become 
rich.  There  was  likewise  in  Ankershagen  a  medieval  castle,  with  secret 
passages  in  its  walls,  which  were  six  feet  thick,  and  an  underground  road, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  five  miles  long,  and  to  pass  beneath  the  deep 
lake  of  Speck;  it  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  fearful  spectres,  and  no 
villager  spoke  of  it  without  terror.^  There  was  a  legend,  that  the  castle 
had  once  been  inhabited  by  a  robber  knight  of  the  name  of  Henning  von 
Holstein,  popularly  called  "  Henning  Bradenkirl,"  who  was  dreaded  over 
the  whole  country,  for  he  plundered  and  sacked  wherever  he  could.  But, 
to  his  vexation,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  gave  safe-conducts  to  many 
of  the  merchants  who  had  to  pass  by  his  castle.  Wishing  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  duke,  Henning  begged  him  to  do  him  the  honour  of  a 
visit.  The  duke  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  on  the  appointed  day 
with  a  large  retinue.  But  a  cowherd,  who  was  cognizant  of  Henning's 
design  to  murder  his  guest,  hid  himself  in  the  underwood  on  the  road- 
side, behind  a  hill  a  mile  distant  from  our  house,  and  lay  in  wait  for  the 
duke,  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  master's  murderous  intention,  and  the 
duke  accordingly  returned  instantly.  The  hill  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  present  name,  "  Wartensberg "  or  "  Watch-mount,"  from  the  event. 
Henning,  having  found  out  that  his  design  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
cowherd,  in  revenge  fried  the  man  alive  in  a  large  iron  pan,  and  gave 
him,  when  he  was  dying,  a  last  kick  with  his  left  foot.  Soon  after  this 
the  duke  came  with  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  and 
captured  it.  When  Henning  saw  that  there  was  no  escape  for  him,  he 
packed  all  his  treasures  in  a  box  and  buried  it  close  to  the  round  tower  in 
his  garden,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing,  and  he  then  committed 
suicide.  A  long  line  of  flat  stones  in  our  churchyard  was  said  to  mark 
the  malefactor's  grave,  from  which  for  centuries  his  left  leg  used  to  grow 
out,  covered  with  a  black  silk  stocking.*  Nay,  both  the  sexton  Prange 
and  the  sacristan  WoUert  swore  that,  when  boys,  they  had  themselves  cut 
off  the  leg  and  used  its  bone  to  knock  down  pears  from  the  trees,  but 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  leg  had  suddenly 
stopped  growing  out.     In  my  childish  simplicity  I  of  course  believed  all 


•  This  sepulchre  stiU  exists,  and  when  I  unhappy  days  as  tutor.  See  Dr.  Fr.  Schlie, 
lately  revisited  Ankershagen  I  strongly  recom-  Schlicmann  und  seine  Bestrebnnjen,  who  cites 
mended  its   present    proprietor,    the  excellent  W.  Herbst,  Johann  Hcinrich  Voss^  i.  p.  46. 

Mr.   E.   Winclcelmann,    and    his    accomplished  *  According   to  the  tradition,    one  of  these 

lady,  whose  bountiful  hospitality  I  here  grate-  legs    had    been   buried   just  before   the  altar, 

fuliy  acknowledge,  to  excavate  it,  on  the  ground  Strange  to  say,  when  some  years  ago  the  church 

that  they  would  in  all  probability  find  there,  not  of  Ankershagen  was  being  repaired,  a  single 

indeed  a  golden  cradle,  yet  very  interesting  pre-  leg-bone   was   found   at   a  small   depth  before 

historic  antiquities.  the  altar,  as  my  cousin  the  Rev.  Hans  Becker, 

•  In  this  very  same  castle,  the  famous  German  the  present  clergyman  of  Ankershagen,  assures 
translator    of  Homer,  J.  H.  Voss,  passed  very  me. 
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this ;  nay,  I  often  begged  my  father  to  excavate  the  tomb  or  to  allow  me 
to  excavate  it,  in  order  to  see  why  the  foot  no  longer  grew  out. 

A  very  deep  impression  was  also  made  upon  my  mind  by  the  terra- 
cotta relief  of  a  man  on  the  back  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was  said  to  be 
the  portrait  of  Henning  Bradenkirl  himself.  As  no  paint  would  stick  to 
it,  popular  belief  averred  that  it  was  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  cow- 
herd, which  could  not  be  effaced.  A  walled-up  fireplace  in  the  saloon  was 
indicated  as  the  place  where  the  cowherd  had  been  fried  on  the  iron  pan. 
Though  all  pains  were  said  to  have  been  taken  to  obliterate  the  joints  of 
that  terrible  chimney,  nevertheless  they  always  remained  visible ;  and  this 
too  was  regarded  as  a  sign  from  heaven,  that  the  diabolic  deed  should 
never  be  forgotten. 

I  also  believed  in  a  story  that  Mr.  von  Gundlach,  the  proprietor  of  the 
neighbouring  village,  Bumshagen,  had  excavated  a  mound  near  the  church, 
and  had  discovered  in  it  large  wooden  barrels  containing  Boman  beer. 

Though  my  father  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  an  archaeologist,  he  had 
a  passion  for  ancient  history.  He  often  told  me  with  warm  enthusiasm 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  seemed  to  consider 
him  the  luckiest  of  men  who  had  the  means  and  the  time  to  visit  the 
excavations  which  were  going  on  there.  He  also  related  to  me  with 
admiration  the  great  deeds  of  the  Homeric  heroes  and  the  events  of  the 
Trojan  war,  always  finding  in  me  a  warm  defender  of  the  Trojan  cause. 
With  great  grief  I  heard  from  him  that  Troy  had  been  so  completely 
destroyed,  that  it  had  disappeared  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its 
existence.  My  joy  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  when,  being  nearly  eight 
years  old,  I  received  from  him,  in  1829,  as  a  Christmas  gift.  Dr.  Georg 
Ludwig  Jerrer's  Universal  History,^  with  an  engraving  representing  Troy 
in  flames,  with  its  huge  walls  and  the  Scaean  gate,  from  which  Aeneas  is 
escaping,  carrying  his  father  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  his  son 
Ascanius  by  the  hand ;  and  I  cried  out,  "  Father,  you  were  mistaken : 
Jerrer  must  have  seen  Troy,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  represented  it 
here."  **My  son,"  he  replied,  "that  is  merely  a  fanciful  picture."  But 
to  my  question,  whether  ancient  Troy  had  such  huge*  walls  as  those 
depicted  in  the  book,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  "  Father,"  retorted 
I,  "  if  such  walls  once  existed,  they  cannot  possibly  have  been  completely 
destroyed:  vast  ruins  of  them  must  still  remain,  but  they  are  hidden 
away  beneath  the  dust  of  ages."  He  maintained  the  contrary,  whilst  I 
remained  firm  in  my  opinion,  and  at  last  we  both  agreed  that  I  should 
one  day  excavate  Troy. 

What  weighs  on  our  heart,  be  it  joy  or  sorrow,  always  finds  utterance 
from  our  lips,  especially  in  childhood ;  and  so  it  happened  that  I  talked 
of  nothing  else  to  my  playfellows,  but  of  Troy  and  of  the  mysterious 
and  wonderful  things  in  which  our  village  abounded.  I  was  continually 
laughed  at  by  every  one  except  two  young  girls,  Louise*  and  Minna' 

•  Kornberg,  1828.  '  Minna  Meincke  married,  in  1846,  the  excel- 

*  Louise  Meincke  has  been,  since  1838,  the      lent  farmer  Richers,  and  is  now  living  happily  at 
happy  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  FrOlich,  and  is  now       Friedland,  in  Mecklenburg. 

liring  at  Ken  Brandenburg,  in  Mecklenburg. 
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Meincke,  the  daughters  of  a  farmer  in  Zahren,  a  village  only  a  mile 
distant  from  Ankershagen;  the  former  of  whom  was  my  senior  by  six 
years,  the  latter  of  my  own  age.  Not  only  did  they  not  laugh  at  me, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  listened  to  me  with  profound  attention, 
especially  Minna,  who  showed  me  the  greatest  sympathy  and  entered  into 
all  my  vast  plans  for  the  future.  Thus  a  warm  attachment  sprang  up 
between  us,  and  in  our  childish  simplicity  we  exchanged  vows  of  eternal 
love.  In  the  winter  of  1829-30  we  took  lessons  in  dancing  together, 
alternately  at  my  little  bride's  house,  at  ours,  and  in  the  old  haunted 
castle,  then  occupied  by  the  farmer  Mr.  Heldt,  where,  with  the  same 
profound  interest,  we  contemplated  Henning's  bloody  bust,  the  ominous 
joints  of  the  awful  fireplace,  the  secret  passages  in  the  walls,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  underground  road.  Whenever  the  dancing-lesson  was  at 
our  house,  we  would  either  go  to  the  cemetery  before  our  door,  to  see 
whether  Henning*s  foot  did  not  grow  out  again,  or  sit  down  in  admiration 
before  the  church-registers,  written  by  the  hand  of  Johann  Chr.  von 
Schroder  and  Gottfriederich  Heinrich  von  Schroder,  father  and  son,  who 
had  occupied  my  father's  place  from  1709  to  1799;  the  oldest  records 
of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  inscribed  in  those  registers  having  a 
particular  charm  for  us.  Or  we  would  visit  together  the  younger  Pastor 
von  Schroder's  daughter,®  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  was  living 
close  to  us,  to  question  her  about  the  past  history  of  the  village,  or  to  look 
at  the  portraits  of  her  ancestors,"  of  which  that  of  her  mother,  Olgartha 
Christine  von  Schroder,  deceased  in  1795,  was  our  special  delight,  partly 
because  we  thought  it  a  masterpiece  of  workmanship,  partly  because  it 
resembled  Minna. 

We  also  often  visited  the  village  tailor  WoUert,^®  who  was  one-eyed,  had 
only  one  foot,  and  was  for  this  reason  called  "  Peter  Htippert,"  or  Hopping 
Peter.  He  was  illiterate,  but  had  such  a  prodigious  memory  that  he  could 
repeat  my  father's  sermon  word  by  word  after  having  heard  it  in  church. 
This  man,  who  might  possibly  have  become  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  world,  had  he  had  a  university  education,  was  full  of  wit,  and 
excited  our  curiosity  to  the  utmost  by  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  anec- 
dotes, which  he  told  with  a  wonderful  oratorical  skill.  Thus,  to  give  but 
one  of  them  :  he  told  us  how,  being  desirous  to  know  whither  the  storks 
migrated  for  the  winter,  he  had,  in  the  time  of  my  father's  ptedecessor. 
Pastor  von  Russdorf,  caught  one  of  the  storks  which  used  to  build  their 
nests  on  our  bam,  and  had  fastened  round  its  foot  a  piece  of  parchment, 
on  which,  at  his  request,  the  sexton  Prange  had  written  that  he  himself, 
the  sexton,  and  WoUert  the  tailor,  at  the  village  of  Ankershagen  in  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  humbly  begged  the  proprietor  of  the  barn,  on  which 

•  Deceased  in  1844,  at  the  age  of  98.  possession  of  my  father's  successor,  Pastor  Con- 

•  By  the  kind  efforts  of  Miss  Ida  Frdlich,  the  radi,  who  had  bequeathed  them  to  the  church 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  Louise  Frolich,  of  Ankershagen,  but  he  ceded  them  to  me  in 
all  these  portraits — five  in  number — have  lately  order  to  use  the  proceeds  for  presenting  to 
become  my  property,  and  I  have  assigned  to  them  that  church,  while  he  still  lived,  a  more  durable 
the  place  of  honour  in  my  library,  facing  the  object,  namely,  a  silver  calyx. 

Acropolis  of  Athens.     At  the  death  of  Miss  von  >•  Deceased  in  1856. 

Schroder,  these  portraits  had  passed  over  into  the 
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the  stork  had  its  nest  in  the  winter,  to  inform  them  of  the  name  of  his 

country.     When  the  stork  was  again   caught  by  him  in  the  spring, 

another  parchment  was  fonnd  attached  to  its  foot,  with  the  following 

answer  in  bad  German  verse : — 

**  Scbwerin  Mecklenburg  ist  una  nlolit  bekannt, 
Das  Land  wo  sich  der  Storch  befand 
Nennt  sicb  Sankt  Johannes-Land.*' 

''We  do  not  know  Sebwerin  Mecklenburg:  tbe  country  wbere  tbe  stork  was  is  called  Saint 
John's  Land." 

Of  course  we  believed  all  this,  and  would  have  given  years  of  our 
life  to  know  where  that  mysterious  Saint  John's  Land  was  to  be  found. 
If  this  and  similar  anecdotes  did  not  improve  our  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, at  least  they  stimulated  our  desire  to  learn  it,  and  increased 
our  passion  for  the  mysterious. 

From  our  dancing-lessons  neither  Minna  nor  I  derived  any  profit  at 
all,  whether  it  was  that  we  had  no  natural  talent  for  the  art,  or  that  our 
minds  were  too  much  absorbed  by  our  important  archaeological  investi- 
gations and  our  plans  for  the  future. 

It  was  agreed  between  us  that  as  soon  as  we  were  grown  up  we 
would  marry,  and  then  at  once  set  to  work  to  explore  all  the  mysteries 
of  Ankershagen ;  excavating  the  golden  cradle,  the  silver  basin,  the  vast 
treasures  hidden  by  Henning,  then  Henning's  sepulchre,  and  lastly  Troy ; 
nay,  we  could  imagine  nothing  pleasanter  than  to  spend  all  our  lives  in 
digging  for  the  relics  of  the  past. 

Thanks  to  God,  my  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  that  Troy  has 
never  forsaken  me  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  my  eventful  career ;  but  it 
was  not  destined  for  me  to  realize  till  in  the  autumn  of  my  life,  and  then 
without  Minna — nay^  far  from  her — our  sweet  dreams  of  fifty  years  ago. 

My  father  did  not  know  Greek,  but  he  knew  Latin,  and  availed  him- 
self of  every  spare  moment  to  teach  it  me.  When  I  was  hardly  nine 
years  old,  my  dear  mother  died:  this  was  an  irreparable  misfortune, 
perhaps  the  greatest  which  could  have  befallen  me  and  my  six  brothers 
and  sisters.^^  But  my  mother's  death  coincided  with  another  misfortune, 
which  resulted  in  all  our  acquaintances  suddenly  turning  their  backs 
upon  us  and  refusing  to  have  any  further  intercourse  with  us.  I  did  not 
care  much  about  the  others ;  but  to  see  the  family  of  Meincke  no  more, 
to  separate  altogether  from  Minna — never  to  behold  her  again — this  was 
a  thousand  times  more  painful  to  me  than  my  mother's  death,  which 
I  soon  forgot  under  my  overwhelming  grief  for  Minna's  loss.  In  later 
life  I  have  undergone  many  great  troubles  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  none  of  them  ever  caused  me  a  thousandth  part  of  the  grief  I  felt  at 
the  tender  age  of  nine  years  for  my  separation  from  my  little  bride. 
Bathed  in  tears  and  alone,  I  used  to  stand  for  hours  each  day  before 
Olgartha  von  Schroder's  portrait,  remembering  in  my  misery  the  happy 

"  My  two  brothers  are  dead.    Of  my  four  of   Professor    Wilhelm    Kahse    in    Dillenburg 

sisters  only  the  eldest,  Elise,  is  unintrried.    The  (Hesse-Cassel) ;  and  the  fourth,  Louise,  is  the 

second,  Doris,  was  the  happy  wife  of  the  late  happy  wife  of  the  teacher  Martin  Pechel  in 

secretary  Hans  Petrowsky  in  Roebel  (Mecklen-  Dargun  (Mecklenburg). 
hnrg) ;  the  third,  Wilhelmine,  is  the  happy  wife 
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days  I  had  passed  in  Minna's  company.  The  future  appeared  dark  to 
me;  all  the  mysterious  wonders  of  Ankershagen,  and  even  Troy  itself, 
lost  their  interest  for  a  time.  Seeing  my  despondency,  my  father  sent 
me  for  two  years  to  his  brother,  the  Reverend  Friederich  Schliemann,^ 
who  was  the  pastor  of  the  village  of  Kalkhorst  in  Mecklenburg,  where  for 
one  year  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  the  candidate  Carl  Andres^  from 
Neu  Strelitz  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  progress  I  made  under  this  excellent 
philologist  was  so  great  that,  at  Christmas  1832, 1  was  able  to  present  my 
father  with  a  badly- written  Latin  essay  upon  the  principal  events  of  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  I  went  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Neu  Strelitz,  where  I  was  placed 
in  the  third  class.  But  just  at  that  time  a  great  disaster  befel  our  family, 
and,  being  afraid  that  my  father  would  no  longer  have  the  means  of 
supporting  me  for  a'  number  of  years,  I  left  the  gymnasium  after  being 
in  it  only  three  months,  and  entered  the  Realsehule  of  the  same  city, 
where  I  was  placed  in  the  second  class.  In  the  spring  of  1835  I  advanced 
to  the  first  class,  which  I  left  in  April  1836,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
become  apprentice  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,^  in 
the  small  town  of  Fiirstenberg  in  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  Neu  Strelitz,  on  Good  Friday 
1836,  I  accidentally  met  Minna  Meincke,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more 
than  five  years,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Lau^.*  I  shall  never  forget  that 
interview,  the  last  I  ever  had  with  her.  She  had  grown  much,  and  was 
now  fourteen  years  old.  Being  dressed  in  plain  black,  the  simplicity  of 
her  attire  seemed  to  enhance  her  fascinating  beauty.  When  we  looked  at 
each  other,  we  both  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  fell  speechless  into 
each  other's  arms.  Several  times  we  attempted  to  speak,  but  our  emotion 
was  too  great ;  neither  of  us  could  articulate  a  word.  But  soon  Minna's 
parents  entered  the  room,  and  we  had  to  separate.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  recover  from  my  emotion.  I  was  now  sure  that  Minna  still  loved 
me,  and  this  thought  stimulated  my  ambition.  Nay,  from  that  moment 
I  felt  within  me  a  boundless  energy,  and  was  sure  that  with  unremit- 
ting zeal  I  could  raise  myself  in  the  world  and  show  that  I  was  worthy 
of  her.  -I  only  implored  God  to  grant  that  she  might  not  marry  before 
I  had  attained  an  independent  position. 

I  was  employed  in  the  little  grocer's  shop  at  Fiirstenberg  for  five 
years  and  a  half;  for  the  first  year  by  Mr.  Holtz,  and  afterwards  by 
his  successor,  the  excellent  Mr.  Theodor  Hiickstaedt.^  My  occupation 
consisted  in  retailing  herrings,  butter,  potato-whiskey,  milk,  salt,  coffee, 
sugar,  oil,  and  candles ;  in  grinding  potatoes  for  the  still,  sweeping  the 
shop,  and  the  like  employments.  Our  transactions  were  on  such  a  small 
scale,  that  our  aggregate  sales  hardly  amounted  to  3000  thalers,  or  £450 
annually;  nay,  we  thought  we  had  extraordinary  luck  when  we  sold  two 

*  Deceased  in  1861.  now  eighty-four  years  old,  is  still  living  at  Keu 

•  Candidate  Carl  Andres  is  now  librarian  of      Strelitz,  where  the  author  lately  saw  her. 

the  Grand-ducal  library  and  keeper  of  the  Mu-  *  Th.  Hiickstaedt  died  in  1872,  but  the  little 

seum  of  Antiquities  in  Neu  Strelitz.  grocer's  business  is  continued  by  his  excellent 

•  Deceased  in  1836.  widow  and  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Meyer. 

*  Mr.   Lau^    died   in   1860,  but   Mrs.   Lau^ 
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pounds'  worth  of  groceries  in  a  day.  There  I  of  course  came  in  contact 
only  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society.  I  was  engaged  from  five  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night,  and  had  not  a  moment's  leisure  for 
study.  Moreover  I  rapidly  forgot  the  little  that  I  had  learnt  in  child- 
hood; but  I  did  not  lose  the  love  of  learning;  indeed  I  never  lost  it, 
and,  as  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a  drunken 
miller  came  into  the  shop.  His  name  was  Hermann  Niederhoflfer.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman  in  Eoebel  (Mecklenburg),  and  had 
almost  completed  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu  Buppin,  when  he 
was  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct.  Not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  him,  his  father  apprenticed  him  to  the  farmer  Langermann  in  the 
village  of  Dambeck ;  and,  as  even  there  his  conduct  was  not  exemplary,  he 
again  apprenticed  him  for  two  years  to  the  miller  Dettmann  at  Giistrow. 
Dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  drink,  which, 
however,  had  not  made  him  forget  his  Homer ;  for  on  the  evening  that 
he  entered  the  shop  he  recited  to  us  about  a  hundred  lines  of  the  poet, 
observing  tho  rhythmic  cadenhe  of  the  verses.'  Although  I  did  not 
understand  a  syllable,  the  melodious  sound  of  the  words  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  me,  and  I  wept  bitter  tears  over  my  unhappy  fate. 
Three  times  over  did  I  get  him  to  repeat  to  me  those  divine  verses, 
rewarding  his  trouble  with  three  glasses  of  whiskey,  which  I  bought  with 
the  few  pence  that  made  up  my  whole  fortune.  From  that  moment 
I  never  ceased  to  pray  God  that  by  His  grace  I  might  yet  have  the 
happiness  of  learning  Greek. 

There  seemed,  however,  no  hope  of  my  escaping  from  the  hapless  and 
humble  position  in  which  I  found  myself.  And  yet  I  was  relieved  from 
it,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  lifting  a  cask  too  heavy  for  me,  I  hurt  my 
chest ;  I  spat  blood  and  was  no  longer  able  to  work.  In  despair  I  went 
to  Hamburg,  where  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  with  an  annual 
salary  of  180  marks,  or  £9  sterling:  first  in  the  grocer's  shop  of 
Lindemann  junior,  on  the  Fishmarket  in  Altona ;  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  E.  L.  Deycke  junior,  at  tho  corner  of  the  Miihren  and  Matten- 
Twiete  in  Hamburg.  But  as  I  could  not  do  the  heavy  work,  owing  to 
my  weakness  in  the  chest,  I  was  found  useless  by  my  employers,  and 
was  turned  away  from  each  place,  after  having  occupied  it  for  only  eight 
days.  Seeing  the  impossibility  of  filling  a  situation  as  grocer's  shop- 
man, and  prompted  by  want  to  engage  in  any  work,  however  humble, 

•  Thu  Hennann  NiederhQflTer  is  now  66  years  employment  as  communal  clerk  at  Wredenhagen^ 

old,  and  is  living  in  easy  circumstances  at  Roebel,  and  remained  for  four  years  in  that  capacity,  until 

where  the  author  lately  saw  him,  and  instantly  in  1848  the  magistrate  of  Roebel  gare  him  the 

recognized  him  by  the  pathos  with  which  he  de-  office  of  collector  on  a  turnpike  road.     In  this 

claimed  Homer,  as  well  as  by  other  circumstances.  employment  he  at  once  married  an  excellent 

Having  been  bom  in  1813,  he  was  twenty-four  wife,   who    induced    him    to    gire    up    intoxi- 

years  of  age  when,  in  1837,  he  entered  the  little  eating  liquors,  so  that  he  retained  the  same 

shop  of  Ernest  Ludwig  Holtz,  at  Fiirstenberg,  place  for  thirty-one   years,  only  leaying  it  in 

where  the  author  was  apprenticed.    He  remained  the  spring  of  1879,  when  he  retired  to  Roebel. 

for  seren  years  afterwards,  making  in  all  ten  Wonderful  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  the  yicissitudes 

years,  a  journeyman  miller,  working  successively  of  his  eventful  life,  he  has  forgotten  neither  his 

at  a  great  many  different  places  in  Germany.  Homer  nor  his  Virgil,  and  still  declaims  them 

Having  in  1844  returned  to  bis  family  at  Roebel,  with  the  same  warm  enthusiasm  as  he  did  forty* 

through  the  influence  of  his  relations  he  obtained  three  years  ago  in  the  shop  at  Fiirstenberg. 
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merely  to  earn  my  food,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  on  board 
a  ship,  and  at  the  recommendation  of  a  very  kind-hearted  shipbroker, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Wendt,  a  native  of  Sternberg  in  Mecklenburg,  who  when  a  child 
had  been  brought  up  with  my  late  mother,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
situation  as  cabin-boy  on  board  the  little  brig  Dorotheay  commanded  by 
Captain  Simonsen,  owned  by  the  merchants  Wachsmuth  and  Kroogmann 
of  Hamburg,  and  bound  for  La  Guayra  in  Venezuela. 

I  had  always  been  poor,  but  never  yet  so  utterly  destitute  as  at  that 
time ;  I  had  even  to  sell  my  only  coat  in  order  to  buy  a  blanket.  On 
the  28th  of  November,  1841,  we  left  Hamburg  with  a  fair  wind;  but  in 
a  few  hours  it  turned  contrary,  and  we  were  accordingly  detained  for 
three  days  in  the  river  Elbe,  near  Blankenese,  until  on  tho  1st  of 
December  the  wind  again  became  fair.  On  that  day  we  passed  Cux- 
haven  and  entered  the  open  sea,  but  we  had  no  sooner  reached  Heligo- 
land than  •the  wind  returned  to  the  west,  and  remained  there  up  to  the 
12th  of  December.  We  were  continually  tacking,  but  made  little  or 
no  progress,  until  in  the  night  of  the  llth-12th  December  we  were 
shipwrecked  in  a  fearful  storm  ofif  the  island  of  Texel,  on  the  bank  called 
"  de  Eilandsche  Grond."  After  escaping  innumerable  dangers,  and  having 
been  tossed  about  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  for  nine  hours  in  a  very 
Bmall  open  boat,  the  crew,  consisting  of  nine  men,  were  all  saved.  I 
shaU  always  remember  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  the  joyful  moment 
when  our  boat  was  thrown  by  the  surf  on  a  bank  close  to  the  shore  of 
the  Texel,  and  all  danger  was  over.  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
land  we  had  been  cast  upon,  but  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  foreign 
country.  I  felt  as  if  on  that  bank  a  voice  whispered  to  me  that  the 
tide  in  my  earthly  affairs  had  come,  and  that  I  had  to  take  it  at  its 
flood.  My  belief  was  confirmed  when,  on  the  very  day  of  our  arrival,  my 
little  box,  containing  a  few  shirts  and  stockings,  as  well  as  my  pocket- 
book  with  the  letters  of  recommendation  for  La  Guayra  procured  for  me 
by  Mr.  Wendt,  was  found  floating  on  the  sea  and  was  picked  up,  while  all 
my  comrades  and  the  captain  himself  lost  everything.  In  consequence  of 
this  strange  event,  they  gave  me  the  nickname  of  "  Jonah,"  by  which  I 
was  called  as  long  as  we  remained  at  the  Texel.  We  were  kindly  received 
there  by  the  consuls  Sonderdorp  and  Ram,  who  proposed  to  send  me, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  by  way  of  Harlingen,  back  to  Hamburg. 
But  I  declined  to  return  to  Germany,  where  I  had  been  so  overwhelmingly 
unfortunate,  telling  them  that  I  regarded  it  as  my  destiny  to  remain  in 
Holland,  that  I  intended  to  proceed  to  Amsterdam  to  enlist  as  a  soldier, 
for  I  was  utterly  destitute,  and  saw,  for  the  moment,  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  a  living.  At  my  urgent  request,  therefore,  Messrs.  Sonderdorp 
and  Bam  paid  2  guilders  (3^.  4^.)  for  my  passage  to  Amsterdam. 

The  wind  having  now  changed  to  the  south,  the  little  vessel  by 
which  I  was  forwarded  had  to  stay  a  day  at  the  town  of  Enkhuyzen,  and 
it  took  us  no  less  than  three  days  to  reach  the  capital  of  Holland.  For 
want  of  clothes  I  suffered  fearfully  on  this  passage.  Fortune  did  not 
smile  on  me  at  first  at  Amsterdam:  winter  had  set  in;  I  had  no  coat, 
and  was  suffering  cruelly  from  the  cold.    My  intention  to  enlist  as  a 
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soldier  conld  not  be  realized  so  soon  as  I  had  imagined;  and  the  few 
florins  which  I  had  collected  as  alms  on  the  island  of  Texel  and  in 
Enkhuyzen,  as  well  as  the  two  florins  which  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Quack, 
the  consul  for  Mecklenburg  at  Amsterdam,  were  soon  spent  in  the  tavern 
of  Mrs.  Graalman  in  the  fiamskoy  at  Amsterdam,  where  I  had  taken  my 
lodgings.  As  my  means  of  living  were  entirely  exhausted,  I  feigned 
illness  and  was  taken  into  the  hospital.  From  this  terrible  situation 
I  was  released  by  the  kind  shipbroker  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Wendt' 
of  Hamburg,  to  whom  I  had  written  from  the  Texel,  informing  him  of 
my  shipwreck  and  my  intention  to  try  my  fortune  at  Amsterdam.  By 
a  lucky  chance  my  letter  reached  him  when  he  was  sitting  at  a  dinner 
party  with  numerous  friends.  The  account  of  the  disaster  which  had 
be&llen  ^ne  excited  universal  compassion,  and  a  subscription  which  he 
at  once  raised  for  me  produced  the  sum  of  240  florins  (£20),  which  he 
sent  me  through  Consul  Quack.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommended  m« 
to  the  excellent  Consul-General  of  Prussia  at  Amsterdam,  Mr.  W.  Hepner,® 
who  procured  me  a  situation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien.® 

In  my  new  situation  my  work  consisted  in  stamping  bills  of  exchange 
and  getting  them  cashed  in  the  town,  and  in  carrying  letters  to  and  from 
the  post-office.  This  mechanical  occupation  suited  me,  for  it  left  me  time 
to  think  of  my  neglected  education. 

First  of  all  I  took  pains  to  learn  to  write  legibly,  and  this  I 
succeeded  in  doing  after  twenty  lessons  from  the  famous  calligraphist 
Magnee,  of  Brussels.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  improve  my  position,  I 
applied  myself  to  the  study  of  modern  languages.  My  annual  salary 
amounted  only  to  800  francs  (£32),  half  of  which  I  spent  upon  my 
studies ;  on  the  other  half  I  lived — miserably  enough,  to  be  sure.  My 
lodging,  which  cost  8  francs  a  month,  was  a  wretched  garret  without 
a  fire,  where  I  shivered  with  cold  in  winter  and  was  scorched  with  the 
heat  in  summer.  My  breakfast  consisted  of  rye-meal  porridge,  and  my 
dinner  never  cost  more  than  two-pence.  But  nothing  spurs  one  on  to 
study  more  than  misery  and  the  certain  prospect  of  being  able  to 
release  oneself  from  it  by  unremitting  work.  Besides,  the  desire  of 
showing  myself  worthy  of  Minna  created  and  developed  in  me  a  boundless 
courage.  I  applied  myself  with  extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  English.  Necessity  taught  me  a  method  which  greatly  facilitates 
the  study  of  a  language.  This  method  consists  in  reading  a  great  deal 
aloud,  without  making  a  translation,  taking  a  lesson  every  day,  con- 
stantly writing  essays  upon  subjects  of  interest,  correcting  these  under 
the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  learning  them  by  heart,  and  repeating  in 
the  next  lesson  what  was  corrected  on  the  previous  day.  My  memory 
was  bad,  since  from  my  childhood  it  had  not  been  exercised  upon  any 
object ;  but  I  made  use  of  every  moment,  and  even  stole  time  for  study. 


'  Hj  benefactor  J.  F.  Wendt  died  in  January  founder  of  the  honse  is  dead,  but  bis  two  sons, 

1856.  Charles  and  George  Quien,  who  were  already 

*  Contnl  Hepner  died  in  1870.  partners  in  the  house  when  the  author  first 

*  The  commercial  house  of  F.  C.  Quien  still  entered  it  at  the  beginning  of   1842,  are  both 
txists  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  same  name.  The  still  alire. 
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In  order  to  acquire  a  good  pronunciation  quickly,  I  went  twice  every 
Sunday  to  the  English  church,  and  repeated  to  myself  in  a  low  voice 
every  word  of  the  clergyman's  sermon.  I  never  went  on  my  errands, 
even  in  the  rain,  without  having  my  book  in  my  hand  and  learning 
something  by  heart ;  and  I  never  waited  at  the  post-office  without  reading. 
By  such  methods  I  gradually  strengthened  my  memory,  and  in  three 
months'  time  found  no  difficulty  in  reciting  from  memory  to  my  teacher, 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  each  day's  lesson,  word  by  word,  twenty  printed  pages, 
after  having  read  them  over  three  times  attentively.  In  this  way  I 
committed  to  memory  the  whole  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ivanhoe.  From  over-excitement  I  slept  but  little, 
and  employed  my  sleepless  hours  at  night  in  going  over  in  my  mind 
what  I  had  read  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  memory  being  always 
much  more  concentrated  at  ni^ht  than  in  the  day-time,  J  found  these 
tepetitions  at  night  of  paramount  use.  Thus  I  succeeded  in  acquiring 
in  half  a  year  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 

I  then  applied  the  same  method  to  the  study  of  French,  the  difficulties 
of  which  I  overcame  likewise  in  another  six  months.  Of  French  authors 
I  learned  by  heart  the  whole  of  Fenelon's  Aventures  de  Telemaque  and 
Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre's  Paul  et  Virginie.  This  unremitting  study 
had  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  strengthened  my  memory  to  such 
a  degree,  that  the  study  of  Ihitch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese 
appeared  very  easy,  and  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks  to  write 
and  speak  each  of  these  languages  fluently. 

Whether  from  my  continual  readings  in  a  loud  voice,  or  from  the 
effect  of  the  moist  air  of  Holland,  my  complaint  in  the  chest  gradually 
disappeared  during  my  first  year's  residence  in  Amsterdam,  and  it  has 
never  returned.  But  my  passion  for  study  caused  me  to  neglect  my 
mechanical  occupation  in  the  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Quien,  especially  as  I 
began  to  consider  it  beneath  me.  My  principals  would  give  me  no 
promotion;  they  probably  thought  that  a  person  who  shows  his  in- 
capacity for  the  business  of  a  servant  in  an  office  proves  thereby  his 
unfitness  for  any  higher  duties.  At  last,  however,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  my  worthy  friends,  Louis  StoU  ^^  of  Mannheim  and  J.  H. 
Ballauf  ^^  of  Bremen,  I  had  on  the  1st  of  March,  1844,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  correspondent  and  book-keeper  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.  of  Amsterdam,^  who  enp:aged  me  at 
a  salary  of  1200  francs  (£48) ;  but  when  they  saw  my  zeal,  they  added 
800  francs  a  year  more  by  way  of  encouragement.  This  generosity,  for 
which  I  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  them,  was  in  fact  the  foundation  of 
my  prosperity;  for,  as  I  thought  that  I  could  make  myself  still  more 
useful  by  a  knowledge  of  Eussian,  I  set  to  work  to  learn  that  language 
also.    But  the  only  Bussian  books  I  could  procure  were  an  old  grammar. 


>«  Mr.  L.  StoU  is  stUl  flourishing  at  Mann-  Mr.  B.  H.  Schrtfder  died  in  1849,  bat  Mr.  Herny 

heim.  Schrdder,  the  same  who  personally  engaged  me 

"  Deceased  in  1873.  on  the  l^t  of  March,  1844,  and  who  was  then 

^  The  house  of  B.  H.  SchrOder  and  Co.   of  already  a  partner  in  the  house,  is  stiU  one  of  its 

Amsterdam  stiU  exists  and  continues  to  flourish.  principals. 
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a  lexicon,  and  a  bad  translation  of  Les  Aveniurea  de  THimaque,  In  spite 
of  all  my  enquiries,  I  could  not  find  a  teacher  of  Eussian,  since,  with 
tha  exception  of  the  Russian  Yice-Consul,  Mr.  Tannenberg,  who  would 
not  consent  to  give  me  lessons,  there  was  no  one  in  Amsterdam  who 
unoerstood  a  word  of  the  language.  So  I  betook  myself  to  the  study 
of  it  without  a  master,  and,  with  the  help  of  the  grammar,  I  learned 
the  Russian  letters  and  their  pronunciation  in  a  few  days.  Then, 
following  my  old  method,  I  began  to  write  short  stories  of  my  own 
composition,  and  to  learn  them  by  heart.  As  I  had  no  one  to  correct 
my  work,  it  was,  no  doubt,  extremely  bad;  but  I  tried  at  the  same 
time  to  correct  my  mistakes  by  the  practical  exercise  of  learning  the 
Russian  Aventures  de  Telemaqtie  by  heart.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I 
should  make  more  progress  if  I  had  some  one  to  whom  I  could  relate 
the  adyentures  of  Telemachus ;  so  I  hired  a  poor  Jew  for  four  francs  a 
week,  who  had  to  come  every  evening  for  two  hours  to  listen  to  my 
Russian  recitations,  of  which  he  did  not  understand  a  syllable. 

As  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms  of  the  common  houses  in  Holland  consist 
of  single  boards,  people  on  the  ground-floor  can  hear  what  is  said  in  the 
third  storey.  My  recitations  therefore,  delivered  in  a  loud  voice,  annoyed 
the  other  tenants,  who  complained  to  the  landlord,  and  twice  while  stu- 
dying the  Russian  language  I  was  forced  to  change  my  lodgings.  But 
these  inconveniences  did  not  diminish  my  zeal,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks  I  wrote  my  first  Russian  letter  to  Mr.  Vasili  Plotnikoff,  the  London 
agent  for  the  great  indigo-dealers,  Messrs.  M.  P.  N.  Malutin  Brothers,^  at 
Moscow,  and  I  found  myself  able  to  converse  fluently  with  him  and  the 
Russian  merchants  Matweieff  and  Frolofi^,  when  they  came  to  Amsterdam 
for  the  indigo  auctions.  After  I  had  completed  my  study  of  the  Russian 
language,  I  began  to  occupy  myself  seriously  with  the  literatures  of 
the  languages  I  had  learned. 

In  January,  1846,  my  worthy  principals  sent  me  as  their  agent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Moscow,  my  exertions  were  in  the 
very  first  two  months  crowned  with  the  fullest  success,  which  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  my  employers  and  myself.  No 
sooner  had  I  rendered  myself  indispensable  to  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder 
&  Co.  in  my  new  career,  and  thus  obtained  a  practically  independent 
position,  than  I  hastened  to  write  to  the  friend  of  the  Meincke  family, 
Mr.  C.  K  Lau6  of  Neu  Strelitz,  describing  to  him  all  my  adventured, 
and  begging  him  to  ask  Minna  at  once  for  me  in  marriage.  But,  to  my 
horror,  I  received  a  month  later  the  heartrending  answer,  that  she  was 
just  married.  I  considered  this  disappointment  at  the  time  as  the 
greatest  disaster  which  could  have  befallen  me,  and  I  was  for  some  time 
utterly  unfit  for  any  occupation  and  sick  in  bed.  I  constantly  recalled  to 
mind  all  that  had  passed  between  Minna  and  myself  in  early  childhood, 
all  our  sweet  dreams  and  vast  plans,  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  which 
I  now  saw  such  a  brilliant  chance  before  me ;  but  how  could  I  think  of 


'  The  three  brothers  Malutin  have  been  long  dead,  but  the  commercial  house  continues  to  flourish 
under  the  same  name. 
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realizing  them  without  her  participation  ?  Then  again  I  bitterly  accused 
myself  for  not  having  demanded  her  in  marriage  before  proceeding  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  but  again  I  recollected  that  I  could  not  have  done  so  without 
exposing  myself  to  ridicule,  because  while  in  Amsterdam  I  was  only  a 
clerk,  and  my  position  was  a  dependent  one,  subject  to  the  caprice  of  my 
employers;  besides,  I  was  not  sure  of  succeeding  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  instead  of  success  I  might  have  made  a  complete  failure.  I  fancied 
that  neither  could  she  be  happy  with  anyone  else  besides  me,  nor  that 
I  could  possibly  ever  live  with  another  wife  but  her.  Why  then  should 
fete  be  so  cruel  as  to  tear  her  from  me  when,  after  having  for  sixteen 
long  years  striven  to  reach  her,  I  seemed  at  last  to  have  succeeded  in 
attaining  her?  It  had  indeed  happened  to  Minna  and  me  as  it  often 
happens  to  us  in  our  sleep,  when  we  dream  that  we  are  pursuing  some- 
body and  can  never  catch  him,  because  as  often  as  we  reach  him  he 
escapes  us  again.  I  thought  I  could  never  get  over  the  misfortune  of 
losing  Minna  as  the  partner  of  my  life ;  but  time,  which  heals  all  wounds, 
at  last  healed  mine,  so  that,  although  I  remained  for  years  mourning 
for  her,  I  could  at  least  coi^tinue  my  mercantile  pursuits  without  further 
interruption. 

In  my  very  first  year  at  St.  Petersburg  my  operations  had  already 
been  so  successful,  that  in  the  beginning  of  1847  I  was  inscribed  in  the 
Guild  as  a  wholesale  merchant.  But,  in  spite  of  my  new  functions, 
I  remained  in  connection  with  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  and  Go.  of 
Amsterdam,  whose  agency  I  kept  for  nearly  eleven  years.  As  I  had 
acquired  in  Amsterdam  a  thorough  knowledge  of  indigo,  my  transactions 
were  almost  exclusively  limited  to  that  article;  and,  as  long  as  my 
fortune  was  below  200,000  frs.  (£8000),  I  never  gave  credit  except  to 
merchants  of  the  very  first  standing.  Thus  I  had  to  content  myself  at 
first  with  very  small  profits,  but  my  business  was  a  perfectly  safe  one. 

Not  having  heard  of  my  brother,  Louis  Schliemann,  who  in  the 
beginning  of  1849  had  emigrated  to  California,  I  went  thither  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  and  found  that  he  was  dead.  Happening,  therefore,  to 
be  in  California  when,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  it  was  made  a  State,  and 
all  those  then  resident  in  the  country  became  by  that  very  fact  naturalized 
Americans,  I  joyfully  embraced  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  • 

At  the  end  of  1852  I  established  a  branch-house  at  Moscow  for 
wholesale  dealing  in  indigo,  first  under  the  direction  of  my  excellent 
agent,  Mr.  Alexei  Matweiefi*,  and  after  his  death  under  the  direction  of 
his  servant  Jutchenko,  whom  I  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  merchant  of 
the  Second  Guild,  considering  that  an  able  servant  may  easily  become 
a  good  director,  whilst  a  director  can  never  become  a  good  servant. 

As  I  was  always  overwhelmed  with  work  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  could 
not  continue  my  linguistic  studies  the.re,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1854  that  I  found  it  possible  to  acquire  the  Swedish  and  Polish  languages. 

Divine  Providence  protected  me  marvellously,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  I  was  saved  from  apparently  certain  destruction  by  a  mere 
accident.    All  my  life  long  I  shall  remember  the  morning  of  the  4th  of 
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October,  1854.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Bussian 
ports  being  blockaded,  all  the  merchandise  intended  for  St.  Petersburg 
had  to  be  shipped  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  Memel  or  Konigsberg,  thence 
to  be  forwarded  oyerland.  Some  hundreds  of  chests  of  indigo,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  other  goods,  had  been  thus  shipped  by  Messrs.  J. 
Henry  Schroder  &  Co.  of  London  ^  and  Messrs.  B.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.  of 
Amsterdam,  on  my  account,  by  two  steamers  to  my  agents,  Messrs.  Meyer 
&  Co.  of  Memel,  to  be  sent  on  by  the  latter  overland  to  St.  Petersburg. 
I  had  just  returned  from  the  indigo  auctions  at  Amsterdam  in  order  to 
see  after  my  goods  at  Memel,  and  had  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  October  at  the  Hotel  de  Prusse  in  Konigsberg,  when,  happening 
to  look  out  of  the  window  of  my  bedroom  on  the  following  morning,  I 
saw  the  following  ominous  inscription,  written  in  large  gilt  letters  on  the 
tower  of  the  gate  close  by,  called  "  das  Grune  Thor :"  * — 

'^Yultas  fortonae  yariatar  imagine  lunae, 
Crescit  decresoit,  ooostans  peralstere  nescit*' 

Though  I  am  not  superstitious,  the  inscription  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  me,  and  I  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  panic,  as  though  an 
unknown  disaster  were  hanging  over  me.  In  continuing  my  journey  by 
the  mail-coach,  I  was  horror-stricken  to  learn,  at  the  first  station  beyond 
Tilsit,  that  the  whole  city  of  Memel  had  been  consumed  on  the  previous 
day  by  a  fearful  conflagration;  and  I  saw  this  but  too  well  confirmed 
on  my  arrival  before  the  city,  which  resembled  an  immense  graveyard 
on  which  blackened  walls  and  chimneys  stood  out  like  tombstones, 
mournful  monuments  of  the  fragility  of  human  things.  Almost  in  despair, 
I  ran  among  the  smouldering  ruins  in  search  of  Mr.  Meyer.  At  last 
I  found  him,  and  asked  him  whether  my  goods  were  safe :  by  way  of 
answer,  he  pointed  to  his  smouldering  warehouses  and  said,  "There  they 
are  buried."  The  blow  was  tremendous :  by  eight  and  a  half  years'  hard 
labour  in  St.  Petersburg  I  had  only  saved  150,000  thalers,  or  £22,500,  and 
this  was  now  all  lost.  But  no  sooner  had  I  acquired  the  certainty  that 
I  was  ruined,  than  I  recovered  my  presence  of  mind.  It  gave  me  groat 
comfort  to  think  that  I  had  no  debts  to  pay,  for  it  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  business  being  then  very  unsafe, 
I  had  bought  only  for  cash.  So  I  thought  Messrs.  Schroder  of  London 
and  Amsterdam  would  give  me  credit,  and  I  felt  confident  that  I  should 
make  up  the  loss  in  course  of  time.  In  the  evening,  when  on  the  point  of 
leaving  by  the  mail  for  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  telling  my  misfortune  to 
the  other  passengers,  when  a  bystander  suddenly  asked  me  my  name,  and, 
having  heard  it,  exclaimed :  "  Schliemann  is  the  only  man  who  has  not 
lost  anything !     I  am  Meyer  &  Co.'s  first  clerk.     Our  warehouse  being 

•  The  house  of  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  lence  das  Schrddersche  Slift,  still  manages  the 

and  Co.  of  London  -and  Hamburg,  with  whom  I  Hamburg  house ;  his  partner  is  the  very  able 

hare  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  connection  now  Mr.  Vogler.     The  London  house  is  managed  by 

for  thirty-four  years,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  the  venerable  Biiron  J.  H.  W.  Schrdder,  jun., 

most  eminent  commercial  houses  in  the  world.  and   his  very  able   partners  Mr.  Henry  Tiarks 

The  senior  partner,  the  renerable  Baron  John  and  Mr.  von  der  Meden. 

Henry  von  Schrttder,  now  ninety-six  years  old,  ^  This  gate  was  pulled  down  in  August  1864, 

the  founder  of  the  celebrated  house  of  benevo-  in  consequence  of  municipal  improvements. 
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crammed  full  of  goods  when  the  steamers  arrived  with  his  merchandise, 
we  were  obliged  to  build  close  to  it  a  wooden  barrack,  in  which  all  his 
property  lies  perfectly  safe." 

The  sudden  transition  from  profound  grief  to  great  joy  is  difficult  to 
bear  without  tears:  I  was  for  some  minutes  speechless;  it  seemed  to 
me  like  a  dream  and  incredible  that  I  alone  should  have  escaped  unhurt 
from  the  universal  ruin.  But  so  it  was.  The  strangest  thing  was  that 
the  fire  had  originated  in  Meyer  &  Co.'s  stone  warehouse,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  whence,  owing  to  a  furious  gale  which  was  blowing 
from  the  north  at  the  time,  the  flames  rapidly  spread  over  the  whole 
city;  whereas,  under  the  protection  of  the  same  storm,  the  wooden 
barrack  remained  unhurt,  though  it  was  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
yards  north  of  the  warehouse.  My  goods  having  thus  been  preserved, 
I  speedily  sold  them  to  great  advantage;  turned  the  money  over  and 
over  again ;  did  a  large  business  in  indigo,  dyewoods,  and  war  material 
(saltpetre,  brimstone,  and  lead);  and,  as  capitalists  were  afraid  to  do 
much  business  during  the  Crimean  war,  I  was  able  to  realize  large 
profits,  and  more  than  doubled  my  capital  in  a  single  year.  I  was 
greatly  assisted  in  my  transactions  during  the  Crimean  war  by  the  great 
tact  and  ability  of  my  agent,  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Isidor  Lichtenstein, 
senior,  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Marcus  Cohn  &  Son  at  Eonigs- 
berg,  and  his  junior  partner,  Mr.  Ludwig  Leo,  who  forwarded  all  my 
transit  goods  to  me  with  a  promptitude  really  wonderful. 

My  wish  to  learn  Greek  had  always  been  great,  but  before  the 
Crimean  war  I  did  not  venture  upon  its  study,  for  I  was  afraid  that  this 
language  would  exercise  too  great  a  fascination  over  me  and  estrange 
me  from  my  commercial  business ;  and  during  the  war  I  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  work,  that  I  could  not  even  read  the  newspapers,  far 
less  a  book.  When,  however,  in  January  1856,  the  first  tidings  of  peace 
reached  St.  Petersburg,  I  was  no  longer  able  to  restrain  my  desire  to 
learn  Greek,  and  at  once  set  vigorously  to  work,  taking  first  as  my  teacher 
Mr.  Nicolaos  Pappadakes  and  then  Mr.  Theokletos  Vimpos,  both  from 
Athens,  where  the  latter  is  now  archbishop.  I  again  faithfully  followed 
my  old  method ;  but  in  order  to  acquire  quickly  the  Greek  vocabulary, 
which  seemed  to  me  far  more  difficult  even  than  the  Bussian,  I  procured 
a  modern  Greek  translation  of  PatU  et  Virginie,  and  read  it  through,  com- 
paring every  word  with  its  equivalent  in  the  French  original.  When 
I  had  finished  this  task,  I  knew  at  least  one-half  the  Greek  words  the 
book  contained,  and  after  repeating  the  operation  I  knew  them  all,  or 
nearly  so,  without  having  lost  a  single  minute  by  being  obliged  to  use  a 
dictionary.  In  this  manner  it  did  not  take  me  more  than  six  weeks 
to  master  the  difficulties  of  modern  Greek,  and  I  next  applied  myself 
to  the  ancient  language,  of  which  in  three  months  I  learned  sufficient 
to  understand  some  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  especially  Homer,  whom 
I  read  and  re-read  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

I  then  occupied  myself  for  two  years  exclusively  with  the  literature 
of  ancient  Greece ;  and  during  this  time  I  read  almost  all  the  classical 
authors  cursorily,   and  the  Iliad  and   Odyssey  several  times.    Of  the 
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Greek  grammar,  I  learned  only  the  declensions  and  the  verbs,  and 
never  lost  my  precious  time  in  studying  its  rules ;  for  as  I  saw  that 
boys,  after  being  troubled  and  tormented  for  eight  years  and  more  in 
schools  with  the  tedious  rules  of  grammar,  can  nevertheless  none  of  them 
write  a  letter  in  ancient  Greek  without  making  hundreds  of  atrocious 
blunders,  I  thought  the  method  pursued  by  the  schoolmasters  must  be 
altogether  wrong,  and  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  grammar 
could  only  be  obtained  by  practice, — that  is  to  say,  by  the  attentive 
reading  of  the  prose  classics,  and  by  committing  choice  pieces  of  them  to 
memory.  Following  this  very  simple  method,  I  learnt  ancient  Greek  as 
I  would  have  learnt  a  living  language.  I  can  write  in  it  with  the  greatest 
fluency  on  any  subject  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  can  never  forget  it. 
I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  grammatical  rules  without  even 
knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  contained  in  the  grammars ;  and  when- 
ever a  man  finds  errors  in  my  Greek,  I  can  immediately  prove  that  I  am 
right,  by  merely  reciting  passages  from  the  classics  where  the  sentences 
employed  by  me  occur.* 

Meanwhile  my  mercantile  aflfairs  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  went 
on  steadily  and  favourably.  I  was  very  cautious  in  my  business;  and 
although  I  received  severe  blows  during  the  fearful  commercial  crisis 
of  1857,  they  did  not  hurt  me  much,  and  even  in  that  disastrous  year 
I  made,  after  all,  some  profits. 

In  the  summer  of  1858  I  renewed  with  my  friend.  Professor  Ludwig 
von  Muralt,^  in  St.  Petersburg,  my  study  of  the  Latin  language,  which 
had  been  interrupted  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  Now  that  I  knew 
both  modem  and  ancient  Greek,  I  found  the  Latin  language  easy  enough, 
and  soon  mastered  its  difficulties. 

I  therefore  strongly  recommend  all  directors  of  colleges  and  schools 
to  introduce  the  method  I  have  followed;  to  do  away  with  the 
abominjable  English  pronunciation  of  Greek,  which  has  never  been  in 
use  outside  of  England;  to  let  children  first  be  taught  modern  Greek 
by  native  Greek  professors,  and  only  afterwards  begin  ancient  Greek 


*  I  hear  with  pleasure  from  my  honoured  little  conceive  how  any  one  could  make  a  good 
friend  Professor  Budolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  that  Greek  translation  without  a  literal  knowledge  of 
he  learned  the  classical  languages  in  a  similar  Buttmann's  Gi'ammar,  that  he  openly  accused  me 
way ;  he  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows !  of  deceit ;  even  when  in  spite  of  all  his  vigilance 
**  Up  to  my  thirteepth  year  I  took  private  lessons  he  could  not  detect  me  in  any  illicit  expedient, 
in  a  small  Pomeranian  town.  My  last  teacher  he  nevertheless  pursued  me  with  his  suspicions 
there  was  the  second  clergyman,  whose  custom  until  my  examen  abiturientis.  At  this  he  ex- 
was  to  make  me  translate  and  write  a  great  deal  amined  me  out  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
eztemporaneoasly ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  Testament ;  and,  when  I  passed  successfully,  he 
lei  me  learn  by  heart  a  single  grammatical  rule  in  declared  to  the  assembled  teachers,  who  unani- 
the  stricter  sense  of  the  word.  In  this  way  the  mously  bestowed  upon  me  a  favourable  tes- 
leaming  of  the  ancient  languages  afforded  me  so  timony,  that  he  had  to  decide  against  me,  since 
much  pleasure,  that  I  also  very  frequently  made  I  did  not  possess  the  maturity  of  morals  re- 
translations  for  myself  which  had  not  been  set  quired  for  the  University.  Fortunately  this 
me  as  a  task.  When  I  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  protest  remained  without  effect.  Having  passed 
at  Cotlin,  the  director  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  examination,  I  sat  down  in  my  room  and 
my  Latin  that,  until  my  departure  from  the  learned  Italian  without  any  assistance." 
school,  I  remained  his  particular  fovourite.  On  •  Professor  von  Muralt  is  now  living  at  Lau- 
the  other  hand,  the  teacher  of  Greek,  Professor  sanne,  in  Switzerland. 
Grieben,  who  had  studied  theology,   could  so 
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when  they  can  speak  and  write  the  modem  language  with  fluency,  which 
it  can  hardly  take  them  more  than  six  months  to  do.  The  same  professors 
can  teach  the  ancient  language,  and  by  following  my  method  they  will 
enable  intelligent  boys  to  master  all  its  diflSculties  in  a  year,  so  that 
they  will  not  only  learn  it  as  a  living  language,  but  will  also  understand 
the  ancient  classics,  and  be  able  to  write  fluently  on  any  subject  they  are 
acquainted  with. 

This  is  no  idle  theory,  but  a  stubborn  fact,  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  listened  to.  It  is  a  cruel  injustice  to  inflict  for  years  upon  an 
unhappy  pupil  a  language  of  which,  when  he  leaves  college,  as  a  general 
rule  he  knows  hardly  more  than  when  he  first  began  to  learn  it.  The 
causes  of  this  miserable  result  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  arbitrary  and 
atrocious  pronunciation  of  Greek  usual  in  England ;'  and  in  the  second 
place  the  erroneous  method  employed,  according  to  which  the  pupils  learn 
to  disregard  the  accents  entirely,  and  to  consider  them  as  mere  impedi- 
ments, whereas  the  accents  constitute  a  most  important  auxiliary  in 
learning  the  language.  What  a  happy  effect  would  be  produced  on 
general  education,  and  what  an  enormous  stimulus  would  be  given  to 
scientific  pursuits,  if  intelligent  youths  could  obtain  in  eighteen  months 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  Greek,  and  of  that  most  beautiful, 
most  divine,  and  most  sonorous  language,  which  was  spoken  by  Homer 
and  Plato,  and  could  learn  the  latter  as  a  living  tongue,  so  as  never 
to  forget  it!  And  how  easily,  at  how  small  an  expense,  could  the 
change  be  made !  Greece  abounds  with  highly-educated  men,  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  who  are  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  classics,  and  who  would  gladly  and  at 
moderate  salaries  accept  places  in  England  or  America.  How  greatly 
the  knowledge  of  modern  Greek  assists  the  student  in  mastering  ancient 
Greek  I  could  not  illustrate  better  than  by  the  fact,  that  I  have  seen  here 
in  Athens  office-clerks  who,  feeling  no  inclination  for  commerce,  have 
left  the  counting-house,  settled  down  to  study,  and  been  able  in  four 
months'  time  to  understand  Homer,  and  even  Thucydides. 

Latin  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  taught  not  before,  but  after,  Greek. 

In  the  year  1858  I  thought  I  had  money  enough,  and  wished  to  retire 
from  commercial  pursuits.  I  travelled  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Egypt,  where.  I  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Second 
Cataracts.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  learn  Arabic,  and 
I  afterwards  travelled  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem.  I 
visited  Petra,  and  traversed  the  whole  of  Syria ;  and  in  this  manner  had 
abundant  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arabic,  the 
deeper  study  of  which  I  continued  afterwards  in  St.  Petersburg.  After 
leaving  Syria  I  visited  Smyrna,  the  Cyclades,  and  Athens,  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  island  of  Ithaca  when 


'  To  say  the   le&st,  Greek   was  pronounced  in  Russian  just  as  they  are  now   pronounced 

892  years  ago  precisely  as  it  is  now  in  Greece,  in  Greece.    The  same  may  be^said  of  the  Greek 

since  all   the  Greek  words   borrowed    by  the  names  which  occur  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 

Russian  language,  when   in   988  A.  D.    Russia  of  the  time  of  the  Seleucids. 
adopted   the    Greek   religion,   are    pronounced 
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I  was  seized  with  fever.  At  the  same  time  I  received  information  from 
St.  Petersburg  that  a  merchant,  Mr.  Stepan  Solovieff,  who  had  failed, 
owing  me  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  with  whom  I  had  agreed  that  he 
should  repay  it  in  the  course  of  four  years  by  annual  instalments,  not 
only  had  not  made  his  first  payment,  but  had  brought  a  suit  against  me 
in  the  Commercial  Court.  I  therefore  hurried  back  to  St.  Petersburg, 
was  cured  of  fever  by  the  change  of  air,  and  promptly  gained  my  cause. 
But  my  antagonist  appealed  to  the  Senate,  where  no  lawsuit  can  be 
terminated  in  less  than  three  and  a  half  or  four  years ;  and  my  presence 
on  the  spot  being  necessary,  I  went  into  business  once  more,  much  against 
my  will,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  before.  My  imports  from  May 
to  October  1860  reached  as  high  a  sum  as  £500,000.  Besides  indigo  and 
olive  oil,  I  also  in  18t'0  and  1861  embarked  largely  in  cotton,  which  gave 
great  profits,  owing  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  But  when  cotton  became  too  dear, 
I  abandoned  it,  and  in  its  stead  went  into  tea,  the  importation  of  which 
by  sea  was  permitted  from  May  1862  and  onwards.  My  first  tea  order  to 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  was  for  30  chests ;  and 
when  these  were  advantageously  disposed  of,  I  imported  1000,  and  after- 
wards 4000  and  6000  chests.  I  also  bought  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Giinzburg  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  was  withdrawing  from  the  trade  in  goods,  his  whole 
stock  of  tea,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  gained  in  the  first  six  months  £7000 
on  my  transactions  in  that  commodity.  But  when  in  the  winter  of 
1862-1863  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland,  and  the  Jews,  profiting 
by  the  disorder  then  prevailing  there,  smuggled  immense  quantities  of 
t-ea  into  Russia,  I  could  not  stand  this  competition,  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  high  import  duty.  I  therefore  retired  again  from  the  tea  trade, 
but  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  the  6000  chests  which 
had  remained  on  my  hands.  But  my  staple  commodity  always  remained 
indigo;  for,  as  I  knew  the  article  well,  and  was  always  favoured  by 
Messrs.  John  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  of  London  with  choice  and  cheap' 
purchases,  and  as  I  also  imported  large  quantities  direct  from  Calcutta, 
and  never  confided  the  sale  of  indigo  to  clerks  or  servants,  as  others 
did,  but  always  stood  myself  in  my  warehouse,  and  showed  and  sold  it 
personally  and  wholesale  to  the  indigo  dealers,  I  had  no  competition  to 
fear,  and  my  net  profit  on  this  article  was  on  an  average  £10,000  annually, 
with  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital  employed. 

Heaven  continued  to  bless  all  my  mercantile  undertakings  in  a  won- 
derful manner,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1863  I  found  myself  in  possession 
of  a  fortune  such  as  my  ambition  had  never  ventured  to  aspire  to.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  business  I  never  forgot  Troy,  or  the  agree- 
ment I  had  made  with  my  father  and  Minna  in  1830  to  excavate  it.  I 
loved  money  indeed,  but  solely  as  the  means  of  realizing  this  great  idea 
of  my  life.  Besides,  I  had  recommenced  business  much  against  my  will, 
and  merely  in  order  to  have  some  occupation  and  distraction  while  the 
tedious  lawsuit  with  the  merchant  who  had  attacked  me  was  going  on. 
When  therefore  his  appeal  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  1  had 
received  from  him  the  last  payment,  in  December  1863, 1  began  to  liqui- 
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date  my  business.  But  before  devoting  myself  entirely  to  archaeology, 
and  to  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  my  life,  I  wished  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world.  So  I  started  in  April,  1864,  for  Tunis,  to  investigate 
the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  went  thence,  by  way  of  Egypt,  to  India.  I 
visited  in  succession  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Benares, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Singapore,  and  the 
island  of  Java,  and  stayed  for  two  months  in  China,  where  I  visited  Hong 
Kong,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochoo,  Shanghai,  Tin-Sin,  Peking,  and  the  Great 
Wall.  I  then  went  to  Yokohama  and  Jeddo  in  Japan,  and  thence  crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  small  English  vessel  to  San  Francisco  in  California. 
Our  passage  lasted  fifty  days,  which  I  employed  in  writing  my  first  work, 
La  Chine  et  le  Japon.^  From  San  Francisco  I  went,  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
to  the  Eastern  United  States,  travelled  through  most  of  them,  visited 
Havannah  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  spring  of  1866  settled  down 
in  Paris  to  study  archaeology,  henceforth  with  no  other  interruption  than 
short  trips  to  America. 

§  n.    FiEST  Visits  to  Ithaca,  the  Peloponnesus,  ani>  Tkoy: 

1868,  1870. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  realize  the  dream  of  my  life,  and  to  visit  at  my 
leisure  the  scene  of  those  events  which  had  always  had  such  an  intense 
interest  for  me,  and  the  country  of  the  heroes  whose  adventures  had 
delighted  and  comforted  my  childhood.  I  started  therefore,  in  April 
1868,  by  way  of  Rome  and  Naples,  for  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Ithaca. 
This  famous  island  I  investigated  carefully ;  but  the  only  excavations  I 
made  there  were  in  the  so-called  Castle  of  Ulysses,  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Aetos.  I  found  the  local  character  of  Ithaca  to  agree  perfectly  with  the 
indications  of  the  Odyssey^  and  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this  island 
more  fully  in  the  subsequent  pages^  h^  ^^> 

I  afterwards  visited  the  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  examined  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  where  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  passage  in  Pausanias* 
in  which  the  Royal  Sepulchres  are  mentioned,  and  which  has  now  become 
so  famous,  had  been  wrongly  interpreted ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  those  tombs  were  not  at  all  understood  by  that  writer  to  be  in  the 
lower  town,  but  in  the  Acropolis  itself.  I  visited  Athens,  and  started 
from  the  Piraeus  for  the  Dardanelles,  whence  I  went  to  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Bounarbashi, 
together  with  the  rocky  heights  behind  it,  called  the  Bali  Dagh,  had  until 
then,  in  recent  times,  been  almost  universally  considered  to  be  the  site  of 
the  Homeric  Ilium ;  the  springs  at  the  foot  of  that  village  having  been 
regarded  as  the  two  springs  mentioned  by  Homer,*®  one  of  which  sent 
forth  warm,  the  other  cold  water.  But,  instead  of  only  two  springs,  I 
found  thirty-four,  and  probably  there  are  forty,  the  site  of  them  being 
called  by  the  Turks  Kirk-Gios, — that  is  to  say,  "  forty  eyes  ;"  moreover, 
I  found  in  all  the  springs  a  uniform  temperature  of  17°  centigrade, 
equal  to  62^*6  Fahrenheit.     In  addition  to  this,  the  distance  of  Bounar- 

•  Paris,  1866,  Librairie  Centrale.  •  Paus.  ii.  16,  §  4.  >•  II.  xxli  147-156. 
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bashi  from  the  Hellespont  is,  in  a  straight  line,  eight  miles,  whilst  all  the 
indications  of  the  Hiad  seem  to  prove  that  the  distance  between  Uinm 
and  the  Hellespont  was  but  very  short,  hardly  exceeding  three  miles. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  Achilles  to  have  pursued  Hector  in 
the  plain  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  had  Troy  stood  on  the  summit  of 
Bounarbashi.  I  was  therefore  at  once  convinced  that  the  Homeric  city 
could  not  possibly  have  been  here.  Nevertheless,  I  wished  to  investigate 
so  important  a  matter  by  actual  excavations,  and  took  a  number  of  work- 
men to  sink  pits  in  hundreds  of  different  places,  between  the  forty  springa 
and  the  extremity  of  the  heights.  But  at  the  springs,  as  well  as  in 
Bounarbashi  and  everywhere  else,  I  found  only  pure  virgin  soil,  and  struck 
the  rock  at  a  very  small  depth.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  heights  $lone 
there  are  some  ruins  belonging  to  a  very  small  fortified  place,  which  I 
hold  with  the  learned  archaeologist,  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  United 
States  Vice-Consul  at  the  Dardanelles,  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Gergis.  Here  the  late  Austrian  Consul,  G.  von  Hahn,  made  some 
excavations,  in  May  1864,  in  company  with  the  astronomer  Schmidt,  of 
Athens.  The  average  depth  of  the  debris  was  found  not  to  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half;  and  Von  Hahn,  as  well  as  myself,  discovered  there  only  frag- 
ments of  inferior  Hellenic  pottery  of  the  Macedonian  time,  and  not  a 
single  relic  of  archaic  pottery.  The  walls  too  of  this  little  citadel,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archaeology  have  recognized  the  walls 
of  Priam's  Pergamus,  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopean. 

Bounarbashi  having  thus  given  negative  results,  I  next  carefully 
examined  all  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Trojan  Plain, 
but  my  researches  bore  no  fruits  until  I  came  to  the  site  of  the  city 
called  by  Strabo  New  Hium,^  which  is  at  a  distance  of  only  three  miles 
from  the  Hellespont,  and  perfectly  answers  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  respects,  to  the  topographical  requirements  of  the  Iliad.  My 
particular  attention  was  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  imposing  position 
and  natural  fortifications  of  the  hill  called  Hissarlik,  which  formed  the 
north-western  comer  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  seemed  to  me  to  mark  the 
site  of  its  Acropolis  as  well  as  of  the  Pergamus  of  Priam.  According 
to  the  measurement  of  my  friend  M.  £mile  Burnouf,  honorary  director  of 
the  French  School  at  Athens,  the  elevation  of  this  hill  is  49''-43  metres 
or  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  a  hole  dug  here  at  random  by  two  villagers,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  on  the  brink  of  the  northern  slope,  in  a  part  of  the  hill  which 
belonged  to  two  Turks  of  Koum-Kaleh,  there  was  found  a  small  treasure 
of  about  1200  silver  staters  of  Antiochus  III. 

The  first  recent  writer  who  asserted  the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  was  Maclaren.^  He  showed  by  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments that  Troy  could  never  have  been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi, 
and  that,  if  it  ever  existed,  Hissarlik  must  mark  its  site.     But  already 

*  Or,  to  use  hb  exact  phrase,  "  the  present  •  DissertatUm  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain 

Hittm,"  the  Ilium  of  his  day,  r^  vw  "iKiovy  ^       of  Troy,  Edinburgh,   1822;  and    The  Plain  of 
pvp  x6\ts,  rh  aiifupafhr^lXtov,  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 
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before  him,  Dr.  Edw.  Dan.  Clarke^  had  declared  himself  against  Bounar- 
bashi,  and  thought  that  the  Homeric  city  had  been  at  the  village  of 
Chiblak,  a  theory  afterwards  adopted  by  P.  Barker  Webb.*  Such  weighty 
authorities  as  George  Grote,*^  Julius  Braun/  and  Gustav  von  Ecken- 
brechej/  have  also  declared  in  favour  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
further,  who  began  by  upholding  the  theory  which  placed  Troy  at 
Bounarbashi,  became,  through  the  arguments  of  the  above  writers,  and 
particularly,  it  appears,  through  those  of  Maclaren  and  Barker  Webb,  a 
convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory  and  a  valiant  champion  of  it.  He 
owns  nearly  one-half  of  Hissarlik,  and  in  two  small  ditches  he  had  dug  on 
his  property  he  had  brought  to  light  before  my  visit  some  remains  of  the 
Macedonian  and  Koman  periods ;  as  well  as  part  of  the  wall  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  which,  according  to  Plutarch  (in  his  Life  of  Alexander),  was 
built  by  Lysimachus.  I  at  once  decided  to  commence  excavations  here, 
and  announced  this  intention  in  the  work  Ithnque,  le  Peloponnese  et  Troie, 
which  I  published  at  the  end  of  1868.«  Having  sent  a  copy  of  this  work, 
together  with  a  dissertation  in  ancient  Greek,  to  the  University  of  Rostock, 
that  learned  body  honoured  me  with  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
With  unremitting  zeal  I  have  ever  since  endeavoured  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  the  dignity  conferred  on  me. 

In  the  book  referred  to  I  mentioned  (p.  97)  that,  according  to  my 
interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Pausanias  (ii.  16,  §  4)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,  the  Royal  Tombs  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  Acropolis  itself,  and  not  in  the  lower  town.  As  this  inter- 
pretation of  mine  was  in  opposition  to  that  of  all  other  scholars,  it  was 
at  the  time  refused  a  hearing ;  now,  however,  that  in  1876  I  have  actu- 
ally found  these  sepulchres,  with  their  immense  treasures,  on  the  very 
site  indicated  by  me,  it  would  seem  that  my  critics  were  in  the  wrong 
and  not  myself. 

Circumstances  obliged  me  to  remain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year 
1869  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  therefore  only  in  April  1870 
that  I  was  able  to  return  to  Hissarlik  and  make  a  preliminary  excavation, 
in  order  to  test  the  depth  to  which  the  artificial  soil  extended.  I  made  it 
at  the  north-western  corner,  in  a  place  where  the  hill  had  increased 
considerably  in  size,  and  where,  consequently,  the  accumulation  of  debris 
of  the  Hellenic  period  was  very  great.  Hence  it  was  only  after  digging 
16  ft.  below  the  surface,  that  I  laid  bare  a  wall  of  huge  stones,  6j^  ft. 
thick,  which,  as  my  later  excavations  have  shown,  belonged  to  a  tower 
of  the  Macedonian  epoch. 


»  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia,  Zeitaltery   Heidelberg,   1856-1858,  ii.  pp.  206- 

and  Africa ;  London,  1812.  274. 

*  Topographic  de  It  T. ocwfe ;  Paris,  1844.  "  Die  Lag:  des  Homerischen  Troja ;    Diissel- 

*  Hist,  of  Greece;  4th  €dit.  London,  1872,  i.  dorf,  1875. 

pp.  305,  306.  *  in  French,  published  by  C.  Rcinwald,  15  rue 

*  Qeschichte  der  Kunst  in  ihrem  EnV'-icklvngS'  des  Saints  Pferes,  Paris ;  in  German,  by  F.  A. 
gaxigey  Wiesbaden,  1856 ;   and  Homer  und  aein  Brockhaus,  Leipzig. 
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§  in.    First  Year's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1871. 

In  order  to  carry  on  more  extensive  excavations  I  needed  a  firman 
from  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  'I  only  obtained  in  September  1871, 
through  the  kind  oflSces  of  my  friends  the  United  States  Minister 
Resident  at  Constantinople,  Mr.  Wyne  McVeagh,  and  the  late  dragoman 
of  the  United  States  Legation,  Mr.  John  P.  Brown. 

At  length,  on  the  27th  of  September,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Darda- 
nelles, together  with  my  wife,  Sophia  Schliemann,  who  is  a  native  of 
Athens  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Homer,  and  who,  with  glad  enthusiasm, 
joined  me  in  executing  the  great  work  which,  nearly  half  a  century  ago, 
my  childish  simplicity  had  agreed  upon  with  my  father  and  planned  with 
Minna.  But  we  met  with  ever-recurring  difficulties  on  the  part  of  the 
Turkish  authorities,  and  it  was  not  until  the  11th  of  October  that  we 
could  fairly  commence  our  work.  Tliere  being  no  other  shelter,  we  were 
obliged  to  live  in  the  neighbouring  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak,  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  from  Hissarlik.  After  working  with  an  average  number  of 
eighty  labourers  daily  up  to  the  24th  of  November,  we  were  compelled 
to  cease  the  excavations  for  the  winter.  But  during  that  interval  we  had 
been  able  to  make  a  large  trench  on  the  face  of  the  steep  northern  slope, 
and  to  dig  down  to  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

We  first  found  there  the  remains  ot  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium,  which, 
on  an  average,  reached  to  a  depth  of  C^ft.  Unfortunately  we  were 
obliged  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  a  building,  59  ft.  long  and  43  ft. 
broad,  of  large  wrought  stones,  which,  by  the  inscriptions  found  in  or 
close  to  it,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Gteek  Ilium,  seems 
to  have  been  the  Bouleuterion  or  Senate  House.  Below  these  Hellenic 
ruins,  and  to  a  depth  of  about  13  ft.,  the  debris  contained  a  few  stones, 
and  some  very  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  Below  this  stratum  I  came  to 
a  large  number  of  house- walls,  of  unwrought  stones  cemented  with  earth, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  met  with  immense  quantities  of  stone  implements 
and  saddle-querns,  together  with  more  coarse  hand-made  pottery.  From 
about  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  nothing  was  found  but  calcined 
dAriSy  immense  masses  of  sun-dried  or  slightly-baked  bricks  and  house- 
walls  of  the  same,  numbers  of  saddle-querns,  but  fewer  stone  implements 
of  other  kinds,  and  much  better  hand-made  pottery.  At  a  depth  of  30  ft. 
and  33  ft.  we  discovered  fragments  of  house-walls  of  large  stones,  many 
of  them  rudely  hewn  ;  we  also  came  upon  a  great  many  very  large  blocks. 
The  stones  of  these  house- walls  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  violent  earthquake.  My  instruments  for  excavating 
were  very  imperfect :  I  had  to  work  with  only  pickaxes,  wooden  shovels, 
baskets,  and  eight  wheelbarrows. 

§  rV.    Second  Year's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1872. 

I  returned  to  Hissarlik  with  my  wife  at  the  end  of  March  1872, 
and  resumed  the  excavations  with  100  workmen.  But  I  was  soon  able 
to  increase  the  number  of  my  labourers  to  130,  and  had  often  even 
150  men  at  work.    I  was  now  well  prepared  for  the  work,  having  been 
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provided  by  my  honoured  friends,  Messrs.  John  Henry  Schroder  &  Co. 
of  London,  with  the  very  best  English  wheelbarrows,  pickaxes,  and 
spades,  and  having  also  procured  three  overseers  and  an  engineer,  Mr. 
A.  Laurent,  to  make  the  maps  and  plans.  The  last  received  monthly 
£20,  the  overseers  £6  each,  and  my  servant  £7  48.;  whilst  the  daily 
wages  of  my  common  labourers  were  1  fr.  80  c.,  or  about  18  pence 
sterling.  I  now  built  on  the  top  of  Hissarlik  a  wooden  house,  with  three 
rooms  and  a  magazine,  kitchen,  &c.,  and  covered  the  buildings  with 
waterproof  felt  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.* 


^o,  I.    Tro>  as  tH^-eo  frum  Kuum  Klui,  iu  June  lb79. 

On  the  steep  northern  slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  rises  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  46j^ft.  below  the  surface,  I 
dug  out  a  platform  '^33  ft.  wide,  and  found  there  an  immense  number  of 
poisonous  snakes;  among  them  remarkably  numerous  specimens  of  the 
small  brown  adder  called  antelion  {avTriKLov\  which  is  hardly  thicker 
than  an  earthworm,  and  gets  its  name  from  the  vulgar  belief,  that  the 
person  bitten  by  it  only  survives  till  sunset. 

I  first  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  fiS  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  hill,  and  found  the  lowest  stratum  of  artificial  soil  to  consist  of  very 
compact  debris  of  houses,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  hdlise-walls  of  small 
pieces  of  unwrought  or  very  rudely  cut  limestone,  put  together  so  that 
the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  a  lower  layer  is  always  covered  by 
a  single  stone  in  the  course  above  it.  This  lowest  stratum  was  succeeded 
by  house-walls  built  of  large  limestone  blocks,  generally  unwrought,  but 
often  rudely  cut  into  something  resembling  a  quadrangular  shape.  Some- 
times I  came  upon  large  masses  of  such  massive  blocks  lying  close  upon 
one  another,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  being  the  broken  walls 
of  some  large  building.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  general  conflagration, 
either  in  this  stratum  of  buildings  built  with  large  stones  or  in  the 
lowest  layer  of  del/ris;  indeed,  the  multitudinous  shells  found  in  these 
two  lowest  strata  are  uninjured,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  they  have 
not  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat.     I  found  in  these  two  lowest  strata  the 


*  These  houses  are  seen  in  the  views  on  the  subsequent  pages,  No.  5  on  p.  29,  &c. 
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same  stone   implements  as  before,  but   the  pottery  is   different.     The 
pottery  differs  also  from  that  in  the  upper  strata. 

As  the  cutting  of  the  great  platform  on  the  north  side  of  Hissarlik 
advanced  but  slowly,  I  began  on  the  1st  of  May  a  second  large  trench 
from  the  south  side ;  but  the  slope  being  there  but  slight,  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  a  dip  of  14°.  I  here  brought  to  light,  near  the  surface,  a 
pretty  bastion,  composed  of  large  blocks  of  limestone,  which  may  date 
from  the  time  of  Lysimachus.  The  southern  part  of  Hissarlik  has  been 
formed  principally  by  the  debris  of  the  later  or  Novum  Ilium,  and  for 
this  reason  Greek  antiquities  are  found  here  at  a  much  greater  depth  than 
on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  it  was  my  object  to  excavate  Troy,  which  I  expected  to  find 
in  one  of  the  lower  cities,  I  was  forced  to  demolish  many  interesting 
ruins  in  the  upper  strata;  as,  for  example,  at  a  depth  of  20ft.  below 
the  surface,  the  ruins  of  a  pre-historic  building  10  ft.  high,  the  walls 
of  which  consisted  of  hewn  blocks  of  limestone  perfectly  smooth  and 
cemented  with  clay.  The  building  evidently  belonged  to  the  fourth  of 
the  enormous  strata  of  debris  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil;  and 
if,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  each  stratum  represents  the  ruins  of  a  distinct 
city,  it  belonged  to  the  fourth  city.  It  rested  on  the  calcined  bricks  and 
other  debris  of  the  third  city,^®  the  latter  being  apparently  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  four  different  houses,  which  had  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  site,  and  of  which  the  lowest  had  been  founded  on  remnants  of 
walls  or  loose  stones  of  the  second  city.  I  was  also  forced  to  destroy 
a  small  channel  made  of  green  sandstone,  8  in.  broad  and  7  in.  deep, 
which  I  found  at  a  depth  of  about  36  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  which 
probably  served  as  the  gutter  of  a  house. 

With  the  consent  of  Mr.'  Frank  Calvert,  I  also  began  on  the  20th 
of  June,  with  the  help  of  seventy  labourers,  to  excavate  in  his  field  on 
the  north  side  of  Hissarlik,^  where,  close  to  my  large  platform  and  at  a 
perpendicular  depth  of  40  ft.  below  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  I  dug  out 
of  its  slope  another  platform,  about  109  ft.  broad,  with  an  upper  ter- 
race and  side  galleries,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  debris. 
No  sooner  had  I  commenced  the  work  than  I  struck  against  a  marble 
triglyph  with  a  splendid  metope,  representing  Phoebus  Apollo  and  the 
four  horses  of  the  Sun.*  This  triglyph,  as  well  as  a  number  of  drums 
of  Doric  columns  which  I  found  there,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  a  temple 
of  Apollo  of  the  Doric  order  once  existed  on  the  spot,  which  had,  how- 
ever, been  so  completely  destroyed  that  I  did  not  discover  even  a  stone 
of  its  foundations  in  sUu. 

When  I  had  dug  this  platform  for  a  distance  of  82  feet  into  the  hill, 
I  found  that  I  had  commenced  it  at  least  lOj^ft.  too  high,  and  I  therefore 
abandoned  it,  contenting  myself  with  cutting  into  its  centre  a  trench 


'•  In  my  former  work,  Troy  and  its  Remains,  *  See  the  large  trench  marked  v  on  the  north 

thi«  burnt  city,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  Ilium  of  side  to  the  right  of  point  C,  on  Plan  1.  (of  Troy). 
Homer,  was  reckoned  as  the  second  from  the  *  See  the  engraving  and  description  in  the 

rirgin  soil.    The  reasons  for  now  reckoning  it  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium, 
the  third  will  be  giren  at  the  proper  place. 
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No.  2.  Front  Tiew  of  Walls  belonging  to  the  First  and 
Secund  aUes. 
The  wall  b  is  built  of  large  bloi-ks  Joined  with  small  ones ; 
its  courses  are  sloping,  aiid  appear  to  have  followed  the 
dip  of  the  ancient  solL  The  wall  a  is  still  more  ancient ; 
it  is  an  olKiinunu  or  retaining  wall,  and  haa  served  to 
sustain  the  siupe  of  the  hill. 


26  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  13  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom.^    At  a  distance  of 
131  ft.  from  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  came  upon  a  great  wall,  10  ft.  high 

and  6ift.  thick  (see  No.  2,  b), 
the  top  of  which  is  just  34  ft. 
below  the  surface.  It  is  built  in 
the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner, 
of  large  blocks  joined  together 
with  small  ones :  it  had  at  one 
time  been  much  higher,  as  the 
quantity  of  stones  lying  beside 
it  seemed  to  prove.  It  evidently 
belonged  to  the  city  built  with 
large  stones,  the  second  in  suc- 
cession from  the  virgin  soil.  At 
a  depth  of  6  ft.  below  this  wall  I 
found  a  retaining  wall  of  smaller 
stones  (see  No.  2,  a),  rising  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  This  latter  wall 
must  of  course  be  much  older 
than  the  former:  it  evidently 
served  to  support  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  it  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill  had  increased  131  ft.  in  breadth  and  34  ft. 
in  height.  As  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
this  wall.  A,  is  built  in  exactly  the  same  style  as  the  house-walls  of  the 
first  and  lowest  city,  the  joint  between  two  of  the  stones  in  the  lower 
layer  being  always  covered  by  a  third  in  the  upper  layer.  Accordingly, 
in  agreement  with  him,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  this  wall  to  the 
first  city.  The  debris  of  the  lower  stratum  being  as  hard  as  stone,  I 
had  very  great  difficulty  in  excavating  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
I  found  it  easier  to  undermine  it  by  cutting  it  vertically,  and  with  the 
help  of  windlasses  and  enormous  iron  levers,  nearly  10  ft.  in  length  and 
6  in.  in  circumference,  to  loosen  and  so  break  it  down  in  fragments 
16  ft.  high,  16  ft.  broad,  and  10  ft.  thick.  But  I  found  this  manner  of 
excavating  very  dangerous,  two  workmen  having  been  buried  alive  under  a 
mass  of  debris  of  25t50  cubic  feet,  and  having  been  saved  as  by  a  miracle. 
In  consequence  of  this  accident  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  running  the  great 
platform  233  ft.  broad  through  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  and  decided 
on  first  digging  a  trench,  98  ft.  wide  at  the  top  and  65  ft.  at  the  bottom.* 

As  the  great  extent  of  my  excavations  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to 
work  with  no  less  than  from  120  to  150  labourers,  I  was  obliged,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  on  account  of  the  harvest  season,  to  increase  the  daily  wages 
to  2  francs.  But  even  this  would  not  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the 
requisite  number  of  men,  had  not  the  late  Mr.  Max  Mtiller,  German 
Consul  at  Gkllipoli,  sent  me  40  workmen  from  that  place.     After  the  Ist 


'  See  this  trench  marked  w  in  the  middle  of 
the  large  trench  v,  to  the  right  of  point  c  on 
Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 

*  See  No.  4,  p.  28,  to  the  right ;  also  Sectional 


Plan  III.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolurae,  the  letters 
X-Y  on  this  plan  marking  the  east  side  of  this 
great  trench,  which  is  indicated  by  the  same 
letters  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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of  July,  however,  I  easily  procured  a  constant  supply  of  150  workmen. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charles  Cookson,  English  Consul  at  Constan- 
tinople, I  secured  10  hand-carts,  which  are  drawn  by  two  men  and  pushed 
by  a  third.  I  thus  had  10  hand-carts  and  88  wheelbarrows  to  work  with, 
in  addition  to  which  I  kept  6  horse-carts,  each  of  which  cost  5  francs 
or  45.  a  day,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  my  excavations  amounted  to  more 
than  400  francs  (£16)  a  day.  Besides  screw-jacks,  chains  and  wind- 
lasses, my  implements  consisted  of  24  large  iron  levers,  108  spades,  and 
103  pickaxes,  all  of  the  best  English  manufacture.     I  had  three  capital 


No.  3.    Tbe  Great  Tower  of  Uium,  seen  from  the  S.^.    The  top  is  8  m.  (26  It.)  below  the  surfaoe  of  tho  hill: 
the  fomidation  is  on  the  rock,  14  u.  (464  ft)  deep :  tbe  height  of  the  Tower  is  20  ft. 

foremen,  and  my  wife  and  myself  were  present  at  the  work  from  sunrise 
to  sunset;  but  our  difficulties  increased  continually  with  the  daily 
augmenting  distance  to  which  we  had  to  remove  the  debris.  Besides 
this,  the  constant  strong  gale  from  the  north,  which  drove  a  blinding 
dust  into  our  eyes,  was  exceedingly  troublesome. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  where  on  account  of  the  slight  natural 
slope  I  had  to  make  my  great  trench  with  an  inclination  of  76'',  I  dis- 
covered, at  a  distance  of  197  ft.  from  its  entrance,  a  great  mass  of  masonry, 
consisting  of  two   distinct  walls,   each  about   15  ft.   broad,  built   close 
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together,  and  founded  on  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  46^  ft.  below  the  surface. 
Both  are  20  ft.  high ;  the  outer  wall  slopes  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle 
of  15°,  and  is  vertical  on  the  north  side.  The  inner  wall  falls  off  at  an 
angle  of  45^^  on  its  south  side,  which  is  opposite  to  the  north  side  of  the 
outer  wall.  There  is  thus  a  deep  hollow  between  the  two  walls.  The 
outer  wall  is  built  of  smaller  stones  cemented  with  clay,  but  it  does 
not  consist  of  solid  masonry.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  large  unwrought 
blocks  of  limestone ;  it  has  on  the  north  side  solid  masonry  to  a  depth 
of  only  4  ft.,  and  leans  here  against  a  sort  of  rampart  65^  ft  broad  and 
16J  ft.  high,  partly  composed  of  the  limestone  which  had  to  be  removed 
in  order  to  level  the  rock  for  building  the  walls  upon  it.  These  two  walls 
are  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  and  have  never  been  higher ;  they  are  140  ft. 
long,  their  aggregate  breadth  being  40  ft.  on  the  east  and  30  ft.  at  the 
west  end.  The  remnants  of  brick  walls  and  masses  of  broken  bricks, 
pottery,  whorls,  stone  implements,  saddlequern-stones,  &c.,  with  which 
they  were  covered,  appear  to  indicate  that  they  were  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  as  the  substructions  of  a  great  tower ; 
and  I  shall  therefore,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  call  these  walls,  through- 
out the  present  work,  "  the  Great  Tower,"  though  they  may  originally 
have  been  intended  by  their  builders  for  a  different  purpose.  The  accom- 
panying engraving  (No.  3)  gives  a  sketch  of  the  two  walls  as  they  looked 
when  they  were  first  brought  to  light  and  when  they  still  appeared  to 
be  one  solid  mass  of  masonry.  A  much  better  view  of  these  two  great 
walls  is  given  by  the  engraving  No.  144. 

§  V.  Third  Year's  Work  at  Hissarlik  :  1873. 
I  ceased  excavating  on  the  14th  of  August,  1872,  and  resumed  my 
operations,  in  company  with  my  wife,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  the 
following  year.  In  the  preceding  autumn,  by  the  side  of  my  two  wooden 
buildings,  we  had  built  a  house  for  ourselves  composed  of  stones  brought 
to  light  in  my  excavations,  and  had  made  the  walls  2  ft.  thick  ;  ^  but  we 
were  compelled  to  let  our  foremen  occupy  it,  as  they  were  not  suflSciently 
provided  with  clothes  and  wrappers,  and  would  otherwise  have  perished 
during  the  great  cold  of  the  winter.  My  poor  wife  and  myself,  therefore, 
suffered  very  much,  since  the  icy  north  wind,  which  recals  Homer's  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  blasts  of  Boreas,  blew  with  such  violence  through 
the  chinks  of  our  house-walls,  which  were  made  of  planks,  that  we  were 
not  even  able  to  light  our  lamps  in  the  evening ;  and  although  we  had 
fire  on  the  hearth,  yet  the  thermometer  showed  —4'^  Reaumur  or  23° 
Fahrenheit,  while  the  water  which  stood  near  the  hearth  froze  into  solid 
masses.  During  the  day  we  could  to  some  degree  bear  the  cold  by  work- 
ing in  the  excavations,  but  in  the  evenings  we  had  nothing  to  keep  us 
warm  except  our  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work  of  discovering  Troy.^ 

See  engraving  No.  9,  p.  34,  the  house  to  out  this  work  use  the  name  "Troy,"  specially 

the  right,  represented  also  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  on  employing  it  to  denote  the  burnt  city,  the  thii-d 

which  the  house  to  the  left  is  one  of  the  wooden-  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  whatever  may 

buildings  removed  hither.  be  the  name  which  will  be  ultimately  given  to 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  through-  it  by  the  scientific  world. 
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Once  we  had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  being  burnt  alive. 
The  stones  of  our  fireplace  rested  merely  upon  the  boards  of  the  floor, 
and,  whether  through  a  crevice  in  the  cement  between  the  stones  or  from 
some  other  cause,  one  night  the  floor  took  fire ;  and  when  I  accidentally 
awoke  at  3  o'clock,  I  found  flames  extending  over  a  large  part  of  it.  The 
room  was  filled  with  dense  smoke,  and  the  north  wall  was  just  beginning 
to  catch  fire;  a  few  seconds  would  have  sufficed  to  burn  a  hole  into  it, 
and  the  whole  house  would  then  have  been  in  flames  in  less  than  a 
minute,  for  a  high  north  gale  was  blowing  on  that  side.  I  did  not, 
however,  lose  my  presence  of  mind.  Pouring  the  contents  of  a  bath  upon 
the  burning  wall,  I  at  once  stopped  the  fire  in  that  direction.  Our  cries 
awoke  a  labourer  who  was  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  he  called  the 
foremen  from  the  stone  house  to  our  assistance.  Without  losing  a  moment 
they  fetched  hammers,  iron  levers,  and  pickaxes:  the  floor  was  broken 
up,  torn  to  pieces,  and  quantities  of  damp  earth  thrown  upon  it,  as  we 
had  no  water.  But,  as  the  lower  beams  were  burning  in  many  places,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  we  got  the  fire  under  and  all  danger 
was  at  an  end. 

For  the  first  three  weeks  I  had  an  average  number  of  100  workmen 
only,  but  on  the  24th  of  February  we  were  able  .to  increase  the  number 
to  158,  and  later  on  to  160,  which  remained  our  average  number  of 
labourers  up  to  the  last. 

Besides  continuing  the  excavations  on  the  north  side  in  the  field  of 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  I  opened  another  trench,  42.^  ft.  broad,  on  the  same 
side,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  large  platform,^  upon  which  I  had  to 
throw  the  greater  part  of  the  debris  which  was  dug  up,  as  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  carry  it  to  a  greater  distance.  I  also  dug  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  from  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  ancient 
city.® 

As  the  hill  at  this  point  has  only  a  very  gradual  slope,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  new  trench  a  considerable  dip,  but  nevertheless  was 
able  to  make  eight  side  passages  for  removing  the  debris.  Experience 
had  shown  me  that  much  precious  time  was  lost  in  breaking  down  an 
earthen  wall  with  long  iron  levers  driven  in  by  a  ram,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  profitable  and  less  dangerous  for  the  workmen  to  keep  the 
earthen  wall  always  at  an  ascending  angle  of  55*^,  since  they  can  then 
dig  as  occasion  requires,  and  cut  away  the  debris  from  below  with 
pickaxes. 

In  this  new  trench  I  had  first  to  break  through  a  wall  10  ft.  thick, 
consisting  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  most  of  which  were  drums  of 
Corinthian  columns  cemented  with  lime ;  then  I  had  to  pierce  the  wall  of 
Lysimachus,  which  was  also  10  ft.  thick,  and  built  of  large  hewn  stones. 
Besides  this,  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through  two  Trojan  walla,  the  first 
51  ft.  thick,  and  the  second  10  ft. ;  both  consisting  of  stones  joined 
together   with  earth.®    While  making  this  excavation  I  found  a  great 

'  See  No.  4  to  the  left,  and  on  Plan  I.  (of      and  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  the  points  z-Z. 
Troy)  the  letters  p  p  to  the  south  of  point  C  •  See  ibid. 

•  See  on   Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  the   trench  z-z 
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number  of  large  earthen  wine-jars  (TrtSot),  from  3J  to  6§ft.  high  and 
from  2  to  4  ft.  wide,  as  well  as  numerous  drums  of  Corinthian  columns 


'ii'iiiJi'liiJi^iill^'ii'i:;!!''!''-^'^^^ 
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4      ^-^^£^1 
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and  other  sculptured  blocks  of  marble.      All  these   marbles  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Hellenic  buildings,  the  southern  wall  of  which  I  laid 
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bare  to  a  distance  of  285i  ft.*®  At  first  this  wall  is  composed  of  small 
stones  joined  with  cement,  and  it  rests  upon  well-hewn  blocks  of  lime- 
stone ;  further  on  it  consists  solely  of  this  latter  masonry.  The  direction 
of  the  wall,  and  hence  of  the  whole  building,  is  east  south-east. 

Three  inscriptions,  which  I  found  among  its  ruins/*  and  one  of  which 
states  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  lepop- that  is  to  say,  in  the  temple  — 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  temple  of  the  Ilian  Athene,  the  iroXi- 
oirxp^  tiedy  for  it  is  only  this  sanctuary  that  could  have  been  called 
simply  TO  lepov  on  account  of  its  size  and  importance,  which  surpassed 
that  of  all  the  other  temples  of  Novum  Ilium. 


No.  5.    The  Excavations  below  the  Temple  of  Atben6.    From  the  East. 
As  the  excavations  appeared  in  April  1873. 

Its  foundations  nowhere  extended  to  a  greater  depth  than  6^  ft.  The 
floor,  which  consisted  of  large  slabs  of  limestone  resting  upon  double 
layers  of  hewn  blocks  of  the  same  material,  was  frequently  covered  with 
only  a  foot  of  vegetable  soil,  and  never  with  more  than  3^  ft.  of  it. 
This  explains  the  total  absence  of  entire  sculptures ;  for  whatever  sculp- 
tures there  were  in  or  upon  the  temple  could  not  sink  into  the  ground 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  when  the  building  was  destroyed,  and  they 
therefore  remained  on  the  surface  for  many  centuries,  till  they  were 
broken  up  by  religious  zeal  or  out  of  sheer  mischief.  Hence  we  can 
easily  explain  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  In  order  to  bring  Troy  itself  to  light,  I  was  forced  to 
sacrifice  the  ruins  of  this  temple,  of  which  I  left  standing  only  some 
parts  of  the  north  and  south  walls.* 


*•  Sw  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  line  z-z,  and  Plan  I.       Greek  Ilium, 
(of  Trov)  under  the  same  letters.  *  See  the  woodcuts  No.  5,  No.  7,  and  Sectional 

»*  They  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the       Plan  IV.,  points  z-z  in  the  upper  row,  marked  U. 
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Just  below  the  south  wall  of  the  temple  I  brought  to  light  the 
remains  of  a  small  round  cellar,  3^  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  2^  ft.  high, 
which  stood  beneath  the  foundations,  and  must  therefore  be  older  than  the 
temple.  It  was  built  of  chalk  and  stones,  but  the  inner  side  had  been 
daubed  over  with  a  kind  of  varnish  or  glaze,  and  had  a  glossy  appearance. 
This  small  cellar  was  filled  with  fragments  of  Greek  terra-cottas,  among 
which,  however,  I  found  six  small  vases  almost  uninjured. 

Below  the  temple,  at  a  depth  of  from  23  to  26  ft.  beneath  the  surface, 
I  discovered  a  house  with  eight  or  nine  chambers:^  its  walls  consist 
of  small  stones  cemented  with  earth,  from  19§  to  25^  in.  thick.  Several 
of  these  walls  were  10  ft.  high,  and  on  some  of  them  could  be  seen  large 
patches  of  a  plaster  made  of  yellow  or  white  clay.  In  most  of  the  rooms 
the  floors  had  been  of  wood;  in  one  only  I  found  a  floor  of  unhewn 
slabs  of  limestone. 

By  the  side  of  the  house,  as  well  as  in  its  larger  apartments,  I  found 
a  great  quantity  of  human  bones,  but  only  two  skeletons,  which  must 
be  those  of  warriors,  for  they  were  found  at  a  depth  of  23  ft.,  with 
fragments  of  helmets  on  or  near  their  heads.  Unfortunately  the  frag- 
ments are  so  small  and  corroded,  that  the  helmets  cannot  be  put  together 
again  ;  but  their  upper  portions  ((f>aXoc)  were  well  preserved,  and  a  draw- 
ing of  one  of  them  will  be  given  in  its  place.  My  honoured  friend. 
Professor  Rudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  has  kindly  made  exact  drawings  of 
these  skulls,  which  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt 
City,  together  with  his  dissertation  on  them.  By  the  side  of  one  of 
the  skeletons,  I  found  a  large  lance-head,  of  which  I  shall  also  give 
a  drawing. 

The  quantity  of  pottery  found  in  and  around  this  house  was  really 
enormous.  It  deserves  particular  mention  that,  when  the  Temple  of 
Athene  was  built,  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  artificially  levelled,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  cut  away.  This  is  proved  by  the  calcined 
ruins  of  the  burnt  city  which  are  here  found  immediately  below  the 
foundations  of  the  temple,  whereas  elsewhere  two  distinct  strata  of  debris, 
16  ft.  deep,  intervene  between  the  Hellenic  city  and  the  burnt  city. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  house  was  a  sacrificial  altar  of  a  very 
primitive  description,  which  is  turned  to  the  N.W.  by  W.,  and  consists 
of  a  slab  of  slate-granite  about  5|  ft.  long  and  5i  ft.  broad.*  The 
upper  part  of  the  stone  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent,  probably 
to  facilitate  the  slaughter  of  the  animal  which  was  intended  for  sacrifice. 
About  4  ft.  below  the  sacrificial  altar  I  found  a  channel  made  of  slabs 
of  green  slate,  which  probably  served  to  carry  off  the  blood.  The  altar 
stood  on  a  pedestal  of  bricks  but  very  slightly  burnt,  and  was  surrounded 
by  an  enormous  quantity  of  similar  bricks  and  wood-ashes  to  a  height  of 
10  feet.  Both  the  sacrificial  stone  and  its  pedestal  were  daubed  over  with 
a  white  crust  of  clay,  which  upon  the  pedestal  was  nearly  an  inch  thick. 

Below  the  level  of  the  altar  and  the  pre-historic  house  already 
mentioned,  I  came  upon  walls  of  fortification  *  and  very  ancient  houses,* 

«  See  the  engraving  No.  7.  two  places  marked  /,  h, 

»  See  the  engraving  No.  6.  *  See  No.  7  to  the  left,  just  below  the  over- 

*  See  Plan  of  Troy  on  the  south  side,  in  the       hanging  marble  block. 
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the  walls  of  which  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  and 
white  colour,  all  bearing  traces  of  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  had 


Ko.  6.    6re«t  Altar  for  SacrifloM,  found  In  tbe  depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athene.    (1 :  25  actual  sise.) 
Ah  tbe  altar  appeared  in  1873. 

80  completely  destroyed  everything  in  the  chambers,  that  we  only  occa- 
sionally fonnd  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  red  and  yellow 
wood-ashes  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled.  Curiously  enough,  other 
house- walls  were  again  found  below:  these  must  be  still  older  than  those 
above ;  like  them,  they  show  indications  of  having  been  exposed  to  a 
great  heat. 

In  fact,  this  labyrinth  of  ancient  house- walls,  built  one  above  another 
and  discovered  under  the  Temple  of  Athene  erected  by  Lysimachus,  is 
unique,  and  presents  the  archaeologist  with  the  richest  materials  for 
investigation.  The  greatest  difficulty  connected  with  the  discovery, 
however,  is  afforded  by  one  of  the  above-mentioned  walls  of  fortification, 
11|  ft.  high,  which  runs  through  the  labyrinth  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. 
This  is  likewise  built  of  stones  joined  together  with  earth,  and  is  6  ft. 
broad  at  the  top  and  12  ft.  broad  at  the  foot.  It  does  not  stand  directly 
upon  the  native  rock,  nor  was  it  built  till  the  rock  had  gradually  become 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  1|  ft.  in  thickness.  Running  parallel 
with  this  wall  of  fortification,  only  2J^  ft.  from  it  and  at  the  same  depth, 
there  is  a  wall  2  ft.  high,  which  is  likewise  built  of  stones  cemented 
with  earth.* 

The  chamber  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  I  have  excavated  is 
10ft.  high  and  11^  ft.  wide;  but  it  may  have  been  higher:  its  length 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.      One  of  the  compartments  of  the 


*  See  PUn  I.  (of  Troy),  on  the  south  side,  in  the  places  marked  /,  h. 
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uppermost  houses,  below  the  Temple  of  Athene  and  belonging  to  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  magazine  for  storing 
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corn  or  wine,  for  there  are  in  it  nine  enormous  earthen  jars  (ttIOol)  of 
various  forms,  about  5£  ft.  high  and  4  J  ft.  across,  their  mouths  being  from 
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29j^  to  35^  in.  broad.^     Each  of  them  has  Tour  handles,  3|  in.  broad,  and 
the  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is  as  much  as  2^  in.  thick.     Upon  the 


No.  8.    The  Magazine,  with  Its  Coloe.Hal  Jars,  In  the  depths  of  the  Temple  of  Athene;  aa  it 
appeared  in  June  1873.  * 

soutli  side  of  the  jars  I  found  a  wall  of  fortification,  26  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
high,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  though  thoroughly  baked  in  the 
conflagration,  were  exceedingly  fragile. 

In  the  middle  of  March  I  also  commenced  a  large  excavation  close 
to  my  wooden  house  and  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Tower.®  I  found 
near  the  surface  the  ruins  of  a  large  house  of  the  Greek  period,  which 
extended  to  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  It  must  have  belonged  to  a  great  man, 
perhaps  a  high  priest,  for  the  floors  of  the  rooms  were  made  of  large  slabs 
of  red  stone  excellently  polished.  Below  this  Greek  house  I  found,  as 
usual,  a  layer  of  debris  with  but  few  stones ;  then  a  number  of  house- 
walls  composed  of  small  stones  joined  together  with  earth ;  and  beneath 
these  again  immense  masses  of  burnt  and  partly-vitrified  bricks.  At  last, 
at  the  depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  I  brought  to  light  a  street  17J  ft. 
wide,  paved  with  stone  flags,  from  4^  to  5  ft.  long  and  from  35  in.  to  4^  ft. 
broad,  which  runs  down  very  abruptly  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  the  Plain.*  The  slope  of  the  street  is  so  great  that,  while  on  the 
north  side,  so  far  as  it  is  there  uncovered,  it  is  only  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  33  ft.  further  to  the  south  it  already 
lies  as  low  as  37  ft.  under  the  ground. 

This  well-paved  street  led  me  to  conjecture  that  a  large  building  must 
at  one  time  have  stood  at  the  end  of  it,  at  a  short  distance  on  the  north- 


'  In  the  view,  No.  8,  six  of  the  jars  are  shown, 
and  a  seventh  (broken)  is  outside  the  trench  to 
the  right.  The  two  largest  of  all  are  out  of  view, 
«A  the  other  side  of  the  wail  of  the  magazine. 


•  See  No.  9  to  the  left. 

*  See  No.  10  and   No.   13,  and  PUu  I.  (of 
Troy),  a. 
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east  side,  and  I  therefore  immediately -set  100  men  to  dig  through  the 
ground  lying  in  front  of  it  in  that  direction.  I  found  the  street  covered 
to  a  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  yellow,  red,  or  black  wood-ashes, 
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mixed  with  thoroughly-burnt  and  often  partly- vitrified  fragments  of  bricks 
and  stones.  Above  this  thick  layer  of  debris  I  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  large  building  composed  of  stones  cemented  with  earth,  of  which  I  only 
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broke  away   as   much  as   was   necessary   to  clear   the  street   with  its 
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No.  12. 


Nob.  11,  12.  Copper 
fiollB;  found  exactly 
In  the  middle  (No.  11) 
of  the  first  (No.  12) 
of  the  second  Ofttea. 


parapets.^®  Proceeding  thus  in  a  nortli-easterly  direction,  I  brought  to 
light  two  large  gateways,  standing  20  ft.  apart,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
long  copper  bolt,  which  had  no  donbt  served  to  fasten 
the  wooden  wings  of  the  gates,  and  of  which  I  give 
drawings.  The  first  gateway  is  12^  ft.  wide,  and  is 
formed  by  two  projections  of  the  side- wall,  one  of  which 
stands  out  to  a  distance  of  2^  ft.,  the  other  to  a  distance 
of  2i  ft. ;  both  are  3^  ft.  high  and  3|  ft.  broad.  The 
pavement  of  large  flags  ends  at  the  first  gate,  whence  to 
the  second  gate — for  a  distance  of  20  ft. — the  street  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.^  The 
pavement  has  probably  become  uneven  through  the  fall 
of  the  walls  of  the  great  tower,  which  must  once  have 
crowneS  the  Gates,  and  of  whose  existence  the  masses 
of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep,  which  covered 
the  passage,  furnish  the  most  evident  proofs.  It  is  clear 
that  wood  entered  largely  into  the  construction  of  these 
walls,  not  only  from  the  large  masses  of  wood-ashes,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  large  red  flags  of  the  street, 
though  they  looked  fresh  and  solid  when  first  brought 
to  light,  speedily  crumbled  away  when  exposed  to  the 
air  ;  a  circumstance  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
intense  heat  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

Like  the  first  gate,  the  second  gate  is  also  formed  by 
two  projections  in  the  wall,  which  are  2  ft.  high,  more  than  3  ft.  broad, 
and  project  about  2J^  ft, 

I  cleared  the  street  as  far  as  5  ft.  to  the  north  east  of  the  second 
gate,  but  did  not  venture  to  proceed  further,  as  this  could  not  have 
been  done  without  breaking  down  more  of  the  walls  of  the  large  house 
erected  upon  the  debris  with  which  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  from 
7  to  10  ft.  This  house  is,  of  course,  of  later  date  than  the  double  gate ; 
but  still  I  considered  it  of  great  interest  to  archsBology,  the  more  so  as 
it  covered  the  ruins  of  extensive  and  more  ancient  buildings  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  gate.  These  latter  are  on  a  level  with  the  double  gate, 
and,  as  that  to  the  north-west  seems  to  be  the  largest  building  of  the 
burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  I  believed  it  to  be 
the  mansion  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  the  town.  The  correctness  of 
this  opinion  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  large  number  of  treasures 
I  subsequently  discovered  in  or  close  to  it.  The  more  recent  house  had 
been  erected  when  the  ruins  of  the  more  ancient  houses  were  completely 
covered  with  ashes  and  burnt  debris,  as  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the 
more  recent  walls  run  in  all  directions  above  the  more  ancient  ones,  never 
standing  directly  upon  them,  and  frequently  separated  from  them  by  a 
layer  of  calcined  rubbish,  from  7  to  10  ft.  deep.  The  ruined  walls  of  the 
lower  as  well  as  of  the  upper  houses  are  built  of  stones  joined  together 
with  earth ;  but  the  walls  of  the  lower  houses  are  much  thicker  and  more 
solidly  built  than   those  of  the  upper  one.     It  is  plain  that  the  more 


>•  See  No.  10.  *  See  No.  10  and  No.  13,  and  the  place  marked  a  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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recent  house  was  not  bnilt  till  the  street  was  covered  up,  to  a  depth  of 
from  7  to  10  ft.,  by  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  fallen  buildings. 

From  these  and  other  considerations,  I  wished  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  of  both  the  ancient  and  the  more  recent  buildings,  the  more 
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BO  as  I  feared  my  statements  in  regard  to  them  might  be  disbelieved. 
Consequently,  after  clearing  the  double  gate,  I  left  the  ruins  of  both 
buildings  in  situ,  and  removed  the  debris  from  those  chambers  only 
of  the  ancient  houses  which  could  be  excavated  without  injury  to  the 
building  above  them.  I  found  in  them  a  vast  quantity  of  pottery  of  the 
most  interesting  character,  which  will  be  made  known  to  the  reader  in 
the  proper  place. 

The  great  cold  did  not  last  long,  and  we  had  afterwards  splendid 
weather.  The  nights  however  were  cold  up  to  the  middle  of  March,  and 
the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to  the  freezing-point  towards  morning, 
whereas  during  the  day  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  already  beginning  to  be 
troublesome,  the  thermometer  often  showing  18"  Reaumur  (72.J°  Fahren- 
heit) in  the  shade  at  mid-day.  From  about  the  Ist  of  March  we  heard 
the  perpetual  croaking  of  millions  of  frogs  in  the  surrounding  marshes, 
and  in  the  second  week  of  March  the  storks  returned.  One  of  the  many 
discomforts  of  our  life  in  the  wilderness  we.  inhabited  was  the  hideous 
shrieking  of  innumerable  owls,  which  built  their  nests  in  the  holes  of 
my  trenches ;  their  shrieks  had  a  weird  and  horrible  sound,  and  were 
especially  intolerable  at  night. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  May  1873,  I  had  believed  that  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  where  I  was  excavating,  marked  the  site  of  the  Trojan 
citadel  only ;  and  it  certainly  is  the  fact  that  Hissarlik  was  the  Acropolis 
of  Novum  Ilium.^  I  therefore  imagined  that  Troy  was  larger  than  the 
latter  town,  or  at  least  as  large;  but  I  thought  it  important  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  limits  of  the  Homeric  city,  and  accordingly  I  sank 
twenty  shafts  as  far  down  as  the  rock,  on  the  west,  south-west,  south- 
south-east,  and  east  of  Hissarlik,  directly  at  its  foot  or  at  some  distance 
from  it,  on  the  plateau  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Greek  colony.  As  I  found 
in  these  shafts  no  trace  of  fragments  either  of  pre-historic  pottery  or  of 
pre-historic  house-walls,  and  nothing  but  fragments  of  Hellenic  pottery 
and  Hellenic  house- walls ;  and  as,  moreover,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  a 
very  steep  slope  towards  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north-west, 
facing  the  Hellespont,  and  is  also  very  steep  on  the  west  side  towards 
the  Plain,  the  city  could  not  possibly  have  extended  in  any  one  of  these 
directions  beyond  the  hill  itself.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that  the 
ancient  city  cannot  have  extended  on  any  side  beyond  the  primeval 
plateau  of  Hissarlik,  the  circumference  of  which  is  indicated  on  the 
south  and  south-west  by  the  Great  Tower  and  the  double  gate ;  and  on 
the  north-west,  north  east,  and  east,  by  the  great  boundary  wall. 

The  shafts  which  I  sank  beyond  the  hill  are  all  indicated  by  letters, 
A  to  u,  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,  on  which  it  is  also  stated  at 
what  precise  depth  in  each  of  them  the  rock  was  struck ;  and  of  the  seven 
deepest  shafts  sections  are  given.  I  therefore  call  particular  attention 
to  this  Plan.^  I  also  call  particular  attention  to  the  tombs  which  I 
came  upon  in  the  shafts  which  are  marked  d,  o,  and  b  on  the  Plan  of 


'  I    relactantly    give    the    later   Ilium    the       for  perhaps  1400   years.    All  classical  writers 
epithet  Novum,  because  the  city  existed  for  at       (except  Strabo)  call  it  simply  Ilium. 
least  1000  years,  and  its  site  has  been  a  desert  '  See  Plan  11.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Novum  Ilmm.  Each  of  these  three  tombs  was  cut  out  of  the  rock  and 
covered  with  flat  slabs:  each  contained  a  corpse;  but  the  corpses  were 
all  so  much  damaged,  that  the  skulls  crumbled  to  dust  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  tombs  evidently  belonged  to  persons  of  small  means 
and  of  a  late  date,  since  what  little  pottery  was  found  in  them  was  of 
a  very  inferior  description  and  evidently  of  the  Eoman  period.  But  the 
£act  that  in  three  out  of  the  twenty  shafts,  which  I  sank  at  random 
on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  tombs  were  discovered,  seems  to  denote 
with  great  probability  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  buried  their  dead, 
or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  them,  within  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
Cremation  however  was  also  in  use  with  them,  since  in  the  first  trench 
I  opened,  in  April  1870,  I  struck  upon  an  urn  of  the  Roman  period,  filled 
with  ashes  of  animal  matter  intermixed  with  remnants  of  calcined  bones, 
which  are  evidently  those  of  a  human  body.  I  did  not  find  any  other 
burnt  bodies  in  the  strata  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  I  only  excavated  in  Hissarlik,  which  does  not  cover  a  twenty-fifth 
part  of  the  later  city.*  Hissarlik  moreover  was  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  and  contained  the  principal  temples,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  considered  sacred  ground,  in  which  no  burials  were 
allowed.  Hence  it  is  very  probable  that,  if  systematic  excavations  were 
made  in  the  lower  city,  many  sepulchres  and  funeral  urns  would  be  found. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  five  pre^historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  seem  gene- 
rally to  have  burnt  the  dead,  as  I  found  in  1872  two  tripod-urns  with 
calcined  human  remains  on  the  virgin  soil  in  the  first  city;  and  in 
1871,  1872,  and  1873,  a  vast  numbw  of  large  funeral  urns,  contain- 
ing human  ashes,  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  I  found  no  bones 
however  except  a  single  tooth,  and  on  one  occasion  among  the  ashes  a 
human  skull,  which  is  well  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  is  missing :  as  I  found  a  brooch  of  bronze  along  with  it, 
I  suppose  it  may  have  belonged  to  a  woman.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Prof.  Virchow  for  drawings  of  this  skull,  which  will  be  given,  together  ^ 
with  his  dissertation  on  it  and  the  other  skulls,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third,  the  burnt  City. 

It  is  true  that  nearly  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  ruins 
of  Hissarlik  is  broken,  and  that  there  is  hardly  one  large  vessel  out 
of  twenty  which  is  not  in  fragments;  nay,  in  the  first  two  cities  the 
pottery  has  all  been  shattered  by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  stones 
with  which  the  second  city  was  built.  But  still,  even  if  all  the  funeral 
urns  with  human  ashes  ever  deposited  in  Hissarlik  had  been  well 
preserved,  yet,  judging  from  the  fragments  of  them— in  spite  of  the 
abundance  of  these  fragments — 1  can  hardly  think  that  I  could  have 
found  even  a  thousand  entire  urns.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  buried  only  a 
small  part  of  their  funeral  urns  in  the  city  itself,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  their  principal  necropolis  elsewhere. 

Whilst  these  important  excavations  were  going  on,  I  neglected  the 
trenches  on  the  north  side,  and  only  worked  there  when  I  had  workmen  to 


*  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium). 
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spare.  But  I  brought  to  light  here  the  prolongation  of  the  great  wall 
which  I  agree  with  Prof.  Sayce  in  attributing  to  the  second  stone  city.* 

Wishing  to  investigate  the  fortifications  on  the  west  and  north-west 
sides  of  the  ancient  city,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  I  also  com- 
menced making  a  trench,  33  ft.  broad  and  141  ft.  long,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  hill,  at  the  very  point  where  I  had  made  the  first 
trench  in  April  1870.*  I  broke  first  through  an  Hellenic  circuit-wall, 
probably  that  which,  according  to  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Alexander, 
was  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  found  it  to  be  13  ft.  high  and  10  ft. 
thick,  and  to  consist  of  large  hewn  blocks  of  limestone.  Afterwards  I 
broke  through  an  older  wall,  8|  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  thick,  composed  of 
large  blocks  cemented  with  earth.  This  second  wall  is  attached  to  the 
large  wall  which  I  brought  to  light  in  April  1870,  and  the  two  form 
two  sides  of  a  quadrangular  Hellenic  tower,'  a  third  wall  of  which  I 
had  to  break  through  later  on. 

This  part  of  the  hill  was  evidently  much  lower  in  ancient  times,  as 
seems  to  be  proved  not  only  by  the  wall  of  Lysimachus,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  hill, 
whereas  it  is  now  covered  by  16J^  ft.  of  rubbish,  but  also  by  the  remains 
of  the  Hellenic  period,  which  are  here  found  to  a  great  depth.  It  appears, 
in  f&ct,  as  if  the  rubbish  and  debris  of  habitations  had  been  thrown  down 
on  this  side  for  centuries,  in  order  to  increase  the  height  of  the  place. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  excavations  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill, 
I  cut  a  deep  trench  from  the  west  side  also,^  in  which,  unfortunately, 
I  struck  obliquely  the  circuit-wall  of  Lysimachus,  here  13  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick,  and  was  consequently  compelled  to  remove  a  double  quantity 
of  stones  to  force  a  way  through  it.  But  I  again  came  upon  the  ruins  of 
large  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  and  pre-Hellenic  periods,  so  that  this 
excavation  could  only  proceed  slowly.  Here  at  a  distance  of  69  ft.  from 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  I  struck  an  ancient  enclo- 
sure-wall, 5  ft.  high,  with  a  projecting  battlement,  which,  on  account  of 
its  comparatively  modern  structure  and  small  height,  must  belong  to  a 
post-Trojan  period.  Behind  it  I  found  a  level  place,  paved  partly  with 
large  flags  of  stone,  partly  with  stones  more  or  less  hewn;  and  after 
this  a  wall  of  fortification,  20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones 
and  earth,  which  ran  below  my  wooden  house,  but  6^  ft.  above  the  Trojan 
circuit-wall,  which  starts  from  the  Gate.® 

While  following  up  this  circuit-wall,  and  bringing  more  and  more  of 
it  to  light,  close  to  the  ancient  building  and  north-west  of  the  Gate,  I 
struck  upon  a  large  copper  article  of  the  most  remarkable  form,  which 
attracted  my  attention  all  the  more,  as  I  thought  I  saw  gold  behind  it.^® 
On  the  top  of  it  was  a  layer  of  red  and  calcined  ruins,  from  4f  to  5t  ft. 
thick,  as  hard  as  stone,  and  above  this  again  the  above-mentioned  wall  of 

*  See  the  Sectionnl  Plan  III.  x,  f^.  *  See  on   the   Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  the  trench 

*  This  trench  U  just  in  front  of  the  reader  in      marked  R  to  the  west  of  the  gate. 

the  yiew  Ko.  10,  p.  35  ;  it  is  also  represented  *  See  this  Trojan  wall,  marked  6,  to  the  north- 
on  the  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  z',  West,  and  on  west  of  the  gate  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  under  the  letter  z'.                   '•  The  precise  spot  of  this  important  dificorexy 

7  See  No.  10  (p.  35)  in  the  trench  below  the  is  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (  of  Troy), 
standing  i 
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fortification  (5  ft.  broad  and  20  ft.  high),  built  of  large  stones  and  earth, 
which  must  have  been  erected  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In 
order  to  secure  the  treasure  from  my  workmen  and  save  it  for  archae- 
ology, it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time ;  so,  although  it  was  not  yet  the 
hour  for  breakfast,  I  immediately  had  paidos  called.  This  is  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  which  has  passed  over  into  Turkish,  and  is  here 
employed  in  place  of  avd7rav(rt<;,  or  time  for  rest.  While  the  men  were 
eating  and  resting,  I  cut  out  the  Treasure  with  a  large  knife.  This 
required  great  exertion  and  involved  great  risk,  since  the  wall  of  fortifica- 
tion, beneath  which  I  had  to  dig,  threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down 
upon  me.  But  the  sight  of  so  many  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  archaeology,  made  me  reckless,  and  I  never  thought 
of  any  danger.  It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
removed  the  treasure  without  the  help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  at 
my  side,  ready  to  pack  the  things  I  cut  out  in  her  shawl,  and  to  carry 
them  away.  All  the  difierent  articles  of  which  this  Treasure  was  com- 
posed will  be  described  at  the  proper  place  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  were  taken  out  of  the  ruins.  I  here  only  give  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  (No.  14). 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
mass,  or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city  wall  in  a  wooden  chest.  This  supposition  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  close  by  the  side  of  these  articles  I  found  a 
copper  key.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  one  packed  the  treasure  in 
the  chest,  and  carried  it  off,  without  having  had  time  to  pull  out  the  key ; 
when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  an  enemy,  or  the  fire, 
overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which  was  imme- 
diately covered,  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  with  the  ashes  and  stones  of  the 
adjoining  house." 

Perhaps  the  articles  found  a  few  days  previously  in  a  room  of  the 
chiefs  house,  close  to  the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered, 
belonged  to  this  unfortunate  person.  These  articles  consisted  of  a  helmet 
and  a  silver  vase,  with  a  cup  of  electrum,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  on  this  Third  City. 

On  the  thick  layer  of  dSbris  which  covered  the  Treasure,  the  builders 
of  the  new  city  erected  a  fortification-wall  already  mentioned,  composed 
of  large  hewn  and  unhewn  stones  and  earth.  This  wall  extended  to 
within  3i  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  hill. 

That  the  Treasure  was  packed  together  at  a  moment  of  supreme 
peril  appears  to  be  proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  contents  of  the 
largest  silver  vase,  consisting  of  nearly  9000  objects  of  gold,  which  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  person  who  endeavoured  to 
save  the  Treasure  had,  fortunately,  the  presence  of  mind  to  place  the 
silver  vase,  with  the  valuable  articles  inside  it,  upright  in  the  chest,  so 
that  nothing  could  fall  out,  and  everything  has  been  preserved  uninjured. 

'^  But  ms  in  1878  and  1879  I  found,  at  a  dis-  storey  of  the  town-chiefs  honse,  I  now  rather 

tance  of  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  think  that  the  same  may  hare  been  the  case 

thb  treasure  was  discovered,  four  more  treasures,  with  the  large  treasure. 
which  must  eridently  have  fedlen  from  an  upper 
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Hoping  to  find  more  treasures  here,  I  pulled  down  the  upper  wall, 
and  I  also  broke  away  the  enormous  block  of  debris  which  separated  my 
western  and  north-western  trenches^  from  the  great  massive  walls  which 
I  used  to   call    the  "Tower."     But  to  do  this  I  had  to  pull  down  the 


'"wy^^%" 
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No.  14.  General  View  of  the  Tnaisnr".  (Depth.  2<<  ft.)  a.  Key  of  ihe  Trearore  Cbe«t.  b  The  Golden  DlAdems,  Fillet. 
Ear-rings,  and  Bmall  Jewels,  c.  Silver  "Talents"  and  Vessels  of  Silver  and  Gold.  d.  Silver  Vasw  and 
curious  Plate  of  Copper,  e.  Weapons  and  Helmet-crests  of  Copper  or  Bronze.  /.  Copper  Vessel,  g.  Copper 
Cauldron.    A.  Copp«  r  Shield. 

larger   of  my  wooden  houses,  and   to  bridge  over  the  Gates,  so  as   to 
facilitate  the   removal  of  the  debris.      I  found    there   many  interesting 


*  See  Plan  T.  (of  Troy)  ;  also  on  Nos.  9  and  10  the  block  in  front,  and  on  No.  13  on  the  left  side. 
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antiquities ;  more  especially  three  silver  dishes  {(f>id\ac),  1  ft.  9  in.  below 
the  place  where  the  Treasure  was  discovered  :  two  of  them  were  broken  in 
pieces  by  the  labourer's  pickaxe ,  the  third  is  entire  That  the  Treasure 
itself  escaped  injury  from  the  pickaxes,  was  due  to  the  large  copper  vessel, 
which  projected  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  cut  everything  out  of  the 
hard  debris  with  a  knife. 

I  now  perceived  that  the  trench  which  I  had  made  in  April  1870 
had  exactly  struck  the  right  point  for  excavating,^  and  that,  if  I  had 
only  continued  it,  I  should,  in  a  few  weeks,  have  uncovered  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Troy ;  whereas,  by  abandoning  it,  I  had  to  make 
colossal  excavations  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south,  through 
the  entire  hill,  in  order  to  find  them. 

We  discontinued  the  excavations  on  the  17th  of  June,  1873. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  Turkish  authorities  of  Eoum 
Ealeh  seized  many  gold  ornaments  which  two  of  my  workmen  had 
found  in  three  different  places  in  the  preceding  March,  whilst  working 
for  me  in  the  trenches  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  depth  of  nearly  30  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  Most  of  these  jewels  were  contained  in  a  vase  with 
an  owl's  head.  Unfortunately  one  of  the  workmen  had  got  his  part  of  the 
booty  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  at  Een  Kioi,  and  made  into  orna- 
ments after  the  present  Turkish  fashion.  All  these  gold  ornaments,  both 
genuine  and  re-made,  are  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
The  genuine  ones  will  be  represented  and  explained  in  the  subsequent 
pages ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  the  same  type  as 
those  contained  in  the  great  treasure  discovered  by  me,  though  similar 
types  had  never  before  been  found  elsewhere. 

In  the  beginning  of  1874,  Mr.  F.  A.  Brockhaus  of  Leipzig  published, 
in  German,  an  account  of  my  excavations  and  discoveries  at  Troy,  under 
the  title  of  Troianische  Alterthiimer,  of  which  a  translation  in  French  by 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Rangabe,  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  appeared 
simultaneously.  Both  editions  were  accompanied  by  an  Atlas  containing 
218  photographs,  representing  nearly  4000  of  the  objects  discovered  in 
the  excavations,  together  with  a  minute  description  of  each  of  them.  The 
English  translation  of  the  same  work,  made  by  Miss  Dora  Schmitz  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  was  published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  of  London, 
in  November  1874,  under  the  title  of  Troy  and  its  Beniains. 

§  YI.    Intebval  in  the  Work  at  Troy  :  Excavations  at  Mycenae  : 

1874-1877. 
Having  obtained  from  the  Greek  Government  permission  to  excavate 
at  Mycenae,  I  began  operations  there  in  February  1874,  by  sinking  thirty- 
four  shafts  in  its  Acropolis ;  and  I  had  just  discovered  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Royal  Sepulchres  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  when  I  was  interrupted 


*  See  No.  10,  p.  35,  f  he  trench  just  in  front,  below  the  standing  man.    The  tame  trench  ii 

marked  z'  on  Plan  I. 
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in  my  explorations  by  the  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  me  at 
Athens  by  the  Turkish  Government,  which  claimed  one-half  of  my  collec- 
tion of  Trojan  antiquities.  The  lawsuit  lasted  for  a  year,  when  the  Court 
decided  that  I  should  pay  the  Turkish  Government  an  indemnity  of  £400 
in  settlement  of  their  claims.  But  instead  of  £400  I  sent,  in  April  1875, 
£2000  to  the  Turkish  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Imperial  Museum,  expressing  my  great  desire  always  to  remain  on 
friendly  terms  with  them,  and  explaining  to  them  that  they  stood  as  much 
in  need  of  a  man  like  myself  as  I  stood  in  need  of  them.  My  donation 
was  so  kindly  received  by  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  then  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  go  to  Constantinople  at  the  end  of 
December  1875,  to  solicit  a  new  firman  for  the  exploration  of  Troy.  By 
the  powerful  assistance  of  my  honoured  friends,  H.  E.  the  United  States 
Minister  Eesident  Mr.  Maynard,  H.  E.  the  Italian  Ambassador  Count 
Corti,  H.  H.  Safvet  Pasha,  and  particularly  by  the  unremitting  zeal  and 
undaunted  energy  of  H.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey,  I  was 
on  the  point  of  obtaining  my  firman,  when  my  request  was  suddenly 
rejected  by  the  Council  of  State. 

But  H.  E.  the  Great  Logothete  Aristarches  Bey  having  introduced 
me  to  H.  E.  the  late  Kashid  Pasha,^  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
a  man  of  high  culture,  who  had  been  for  five  years  Governor  of  Syria, 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  inspiring  him  with  a  warm  enthusiasm  for  Troy 
and  it^  remains,  so  that  he  went  himself  to  H.  H.  the  Grand  Vizier, 
Mahmoud-Nedim  Pasha,  spoke  warmly  in  my  favour,  and  obtained  from 
him  an  order  that  the  firman  should  be  given  me  without  delay.  I 
received  my  firman  accordingly  at  the  end  of  April  1876,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles  to  continue  my  excavations.  But  I  there 
found  the  Governor-General,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  totally  averse  to  the 
continuation  of  the  works,  probably  because  ever  since  I  had  stopped 
them,  in  June  1873,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  himself  giving  a  sort 
of  firman  to  the  numerous  travellers  who  came  to  see  my  excavations, 
and  this  of  course  would  have  ceased  had  I  resumed  my  operations. 
Having  kept  me  therefore  for  nearly  two  months  at  the  Dardanelles,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  confirmation  of  my  firman, 
he  at  last  allowed  me  to  recommence  the  excavations,  but  gave  me  as 
guardian  a  certain  Izzet  Efiendi,^  whose  sole  office  it  was  to  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way.  Seeing  the  utter  impossibility  of  going  on,  I 
returned  to  Athens,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times  (published  24th  of 
July,  1876),  in  which  I  denounced  Ibrahim  Pasha's  conduct  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  civilized  world.  The  article  having  been  reproduced  by 
the  Constantinople  papers,  he  was  transferred  in  October  1876  to  another 
Vilayet. 

I  could  then  have  recommenced  the  excavations  at  Troy ;  but  at  the 
end  of  July  I  had  begun  to  excavate  again  at  Mycenae,  and  could  not 
give  up  my  work  there  until  I  had  thoroughly  explored  all  the  royal 


*  Raihid  Patha  was  murdered  in  June,  1876.        account  of  grois  embezzlement  of  gorenunent 

*  This  Izzet  Effendi  has  lately  been  eziled  on      monies. 
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tombs.  The  really  wonderful  success  which  attended  my  excavations, 
the  immense  and  marvellous  treasures  with  which  I  enriched  the  Greek 
nation,  are  well  known ;  for  all  ages  to  come  travellers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  flock  to  the  Greek  capital  to  see  here  in  the  Mycenae 
Museum  the  result  of  my  disinterested  labours.  The  publication  of  my 
work  on  Mycenae  in  English  and  German  occupied  the  whole  of  1877 ; 
the  French  edition  kept  me  busy  until  the  summer  of  1878,  and  it 
was  only  in  July  of  that  year  that  I  was  able  to  think  of  continuing 
the  excavations  at  Troy.  But  my  firman  of  April  1876  having  been 
given  for  two  years  only,  it  had  now  expired,  and  a  new  firman  had  to 
be  procured;  many  fresh  difficulties,  too,  had  arisen  which  I  could 
never  have  overcome  without  the  aid  of  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard,  Ambassador  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  Constantinople, 
who  smoothed  away  all  my  difficulties  with  the  Turkish  Government, 
obtained  for  me  a  more  liberal  firman  than  that  which  I  had  had  before, 
and  always  cheerfully  lent  me  his  powerful  assistance  whenever  I  applied 
for  it,  which  sometimes  happened  as  often  as  twice  a  day  during  the 
progress  of  the  excavations.  I  therefore  fulfil  a  most  agreeable  duty 
in  now  thanking  his  Excellency  publicly  and  most  cordially  for  all  the 
services  he  has  rendered  me,  without  which  I  could  never  have  brought 
my  work  to  a  close.  But  my  new  firman  not  being  ready  till  September 
1878,  I  had  time  to  make  a  more  thorough  exploration  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca. 

§  VII.     Exploration  of  Ithaca  ;  1878. 

I  regret  to  say  that  systematic  excavations  for  archaeological  purposes 
are  altogether  out  of  the  question  here.  I  began  my  researches  in  the 
valley  called  Polis,  which  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  has 
generally  been  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  capital  of  Ithaca : 
first,  on  account  of  its  name,  which  is  the  Greek  word  for  city ;  second,  on 
account  of  its  splendid  harbour,  at  a  distance  of  only  two  miles  from  a 
small  island  now  called  Mathitari6,  which,  being  the  only  one  in  the  strait 
between  Ithaca  and  Gephalonia,  has  naturally  always  been  identified  with 
the  Homeric  island  of  Asteris,  behind  which  the  suitors  of  Penelope  lay 
in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pylos  and  Sparta.*  As  a  fourth 
reason  for  the  identity  of  Polis  with  the  site  of  the  capital  of  Ithaca,  I 
may  mention  an  acropolis  which  a  traveller  fancies  he  can  perceive  on 
the  very  steep  rock,  at  a  height  of  about  400  ft.,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  port.  My  first  care  was  to  climb  up  to  it,  and  I  found  it  to  consist 
of  a  very  irregular  calcarcQus  rock,  which  had  evidently  never  been 
touched  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  can  most  certainly  never  have  served  as 
a  work  of  defence.  But  as  seen  from  below,  this  rock  has  the  shape  of  a 
fortress.  It  is  still  at  the  present  day  called  "  castron  "  here,  and  in  like 
manner  it  must  in  remote  antiquity  have  been  called  "  Polis,"  the  original 
meaning  of  this  word  having  been  "acropolis."    Thus  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  name  of  this  valley  is  derived — not,  as  has  hitherto  been 
thought,  from  a  real  city,  but  merely  from  an  imaginary  fortress. 

Besides,  this  valley  is  the  most  fertile  spot  in  Ithaca,  and  it  can 
therefore  never  have  been  used  for  the  site  of  a  city;  in  fact,  no  case 
has  ever  occurred  in  Greece  where  a  city  was  built  on  fertile  land,  and 
least  of  all  can  such  have  been  the  case  on  the  rocky  island  of  Ithaca, 
where  arable  land  is  so  exceedingly  rare  and  precious.  If,  therefore, 
there  had  been  a  city  at  Polis,  it  could  only  have  been  built  on  the 
surrounding  rocky  heights,  the  pointed  or  abrupt  and  always  irregular 
shape  of  which  precludes  the  idea  that  they  can  have  ever  been  inhabited 
by  men.  Colonel  Leake  *  mentions  an  old  ruin  on  the  south  side  of  the 
port ;  it  still  exists,  but  is  nothing  else  than  a  Christian  church  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

I  visited  and  carefully  measured  the  island  of  Mathitari6.  Its  length 
is  586  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies  between  108  ft.  and  176  ft.  On  account  of 
these  small  dimensions,  it  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Asteris,  which,  as  the  poet  says,  had  two  ports,  each  of  them  with  two 
entrances.  But  still  I  have  no  reason  to  question  that  the  sight  of 
Mathitario  may  have  given  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  imaginary  Asteris. 
On  the  island  are  the  ruins  of  a  tower  and  three  buildings,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school-house,  which  would  explain  the  name  Mathi- 
tari6.     The  ruins  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  couple  of  centuries  old. 

Though  for  all  these  reasons  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  no  city 
can  ever  have  occupied  the  fertile  valley  of  Polis,  yet  I  thought  it  in  the 
interest  of  science  to  investigate  the  matter  by  actual  excavations.  With 
the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  Mr.  N.  Metaxas  Zannis,  I  sunk 
many  shafts  there ;  but  in  nearly  all  of  them  I  struck  the  natural  rock  at 
a  depth  of  10  to  13  ft.,  except  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  which  seems  to 
have  been  hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  a  mountain  torrent.  Frag- 
ments of  rudely-made  black  or  white  Greek  pottery  and  pieces  of  tiles 
were  all  I  found.  There  were  only  a  few  fragments  of  archaic  pottery, 
for  which  I  could  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  Tombs  are 
sometimes  found  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  but,  as  is  proved  by  the 
pottery  and  coins  contained  in  them,  they  are  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth 
century  b.c.  Of  the  same  period  are  also  the  antiquities  found  in  a 
cavern  to  the  right  of  the  port  of  Polis  :  for  an  inscription  found  there,  I 
can  with  certainty  claim  the  date  of  the  sixth  or  even  the  seventh  century 
B.C.'  Therefore,  the  supposition  that  Polis  is  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
capital  of  Ithaca  must  now  be  definitely  abandoned. 

I  afterwards  carefully  surveyed  the  remaining  northern  part  of  the 
island,  but  I  nowhere  found  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  except  in  the 
environs  of  the  small  building  of  cyclopean  masonry,  usually  called 
the  **  School  of  Homer,"  which  the  owner  of  the  property,  the  priest  Sp. 
Vreto,  has,  in  his  pious  zeal,  lately  converted  into  a  small  church.  But 
unfortunately  he  left  in  it  the  thick  layer  of  debris  it  contained,  which 
has  now  become  the  pavement  of  the  church.    Had  he  cleared  it  out  and 


•  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  ^  See  mj  Mycenae,  p.  78. 
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carefally  collected  the  potsherds,  we  might  probably  at  once  have  found 
in  these  the  key  to  the  date  of  the  building.  He  refused  me  permission 
to  excayate  in  the  church,  but  allowed  me  to  do  so  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  where  a  number  of  rock-hewn  house -foundations  and  remnants  of 
Cyclopean  walls  testified  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  settlement.  I  dug 
there  a  great  many  holes,  but  always  struck  the  native  rock  at  less  than 
3  ft.,  and  sometimes  even  at  a  depth  of  less  than  12  in. :  thus  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  town  existed  here  in  classical  times,  and  most  probably  it 
is  the  very  town  mentioned  by  Scylax,  Per,  34,  and  Ptolemy,  iii.  14.  13. 

I  proceeded  thence  to  Mount  Aetos,  situated  on  the  narrow  isthmus, 
hardly  one  mile  wide,  which  joins  Northern  and  Southern  Ithaca.  I 
believed  the  ancient  city  to  have  been  at  the  northern  foot  of  that 
mountain,  and  to  have  extended  all  over  the  small  ridge  which  crosses  the 
hollow  between  it  and  Mount  Merovuni  to  the  south  of  it.  But  I  dis- 
covered I  had  been  mistaken,  for  I  found  everywhere  the  purest  virgin 
soil,  except  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge,  where,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
Georgios,  I  found  a  very  small  plain  with  an  accumulation  of  artificial 
soil  10  ft.  deep.  I  dug  there  two  long  trenches,  in  one  of  which  I  brought 
to  light  a  terrace-wall  7  ft.  high,  consisting  of  huge  polygonal  blocks 
well  fitted  together;  to  compare  this  wall  to  the  modern  terrace- walls 
which  surround  it,  is  to  compare  a  giant's  work  to  a  work  of  dwarfe.  Of 
pottery  I  found  there  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  of  black  Greek  vases. 
Having  here  also  failed  in  my  researches,  I  most  carefully  explored 
Mount  Aetos,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  600  ft.  from  the  sea,  and  has  on 
its  artificially  but  rudely  levelled  summit  a  platform  of  triangular  form, 
with  two  large  cisterns  and  a  small  one,  and  remnants  of  six  or  seven 
small  Cyclopean  buildings,  which  were  either  separate  houses  or,  more 
probably,  chambers  of  the  large  cyclopean  mansion  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  there,  and  is  commonly  called  "the  Castle  of  Ulysses."  Ther^ 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  widened  by  Cimon,®  who  took  in  a  large  portion  of  its  north- 
eastern slope  and  filled  up  the  lower  space  with  stones  and  debris,  the 
level  summit  of  Mount  Aetos  was  extended  to  the  north  and  south- 
west by  a  huge  cyclopean  wall  still  existing,  the  space  between  the  top 
and  the  wall  being  filled  up  with  stones  and  debris.  Thus  the  summit 
formed  a  level  quadrangular  platform,  166  ft.  8  in.  long  by  127  ft.  4  in. 
broad,  so  that  there  was  on  the  summit  ample  room  for  a  large  mansion 
and  courtyard.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  circuit-wall  are  towers 
of  cyclopean  masoilry,  from  each  of  which  a  huge  wall  of  immense 
boulders  runs  down.  But  at  a  certain  distance  these  two  walls  begin 
to  form  a  curve,  and  ultimately  join  each  other.  Two  more  cyclopean 
walls  run  down  from  the  top — the  one  in  an  easterly,  the  other  in  a 
south-easterly  direction — and  join  the  curve  formed  by  the  two  first- 
named  walls.  Lastly,  I  have  to  'mention  a  huge  circuit-wall  about  50  ft. 
below  the  upper  circuit-wall.  This  wall  has  fallen  on  the  west  side, 
but  ifl  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation  on  the  other  sides.     To 


*  Pausanias,  i.  28,  §  3. 
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increase  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  foot  of  the  rock  has  heen  cut 
away  so  as  to  form  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  20  ft.  high.  Three  gates 
can  be  recognized  in  the  walls. 

Between  all  these  cyclopean  walls  there  once  stood  a  city,  which  may 
haye  contained  2000  houses,  either  cut  out  in  the  rock  or  built  of  cyclo- 
pean masonry.  Of  190  of  these  houses  I  have  been  able  to  find  the  ruins 
more  or  less  well  preserved.  I  measured  twelve  of  them,  and  found  them 
between  21  ft.  and  63  ft.  long,  and  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  broad.  The  usual 
size  of  the  rudely-cut  stones  is  5  ft.  in  length,  4  ft.  8  in.  in  breadth,  and 
2  ft.  in  thickness.  The  size  of  these  stones  by  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
stones  in  the  cyclopean  houses  I  discovered  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns. 
Some  of  the  houses  consisted  of  only  one  room ;  others  had  four  or  even 
six  chambers.  From  below  not  one  of  the  houses  is  visible ;  and  as  the 
peasants  of  Ithaca  thought  them  to  be  mere  heaps  of  stones,  they  did  not 
point  them  out  to  foreigners,  who  might  ascend  Mount  Aetos  a  hundred 
times  without  noticing  any  one  of  them,  for  the  slopes  of  Aetos  ascend 
at  an  angle  of  35°,  and  they  are  thus  7°  steeper  tkan  the  upper  cone  of 
Mount  Vesuvius.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  and  fatiguing  to 
ascend  Mount  Aetos,  the  more  so  as  it  is  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  over- 
grown with  thorny  underwood  and  thistles.  Besides,  the  path  by  which 
the  peasants  lead  strangers  to  the  top  does  not  pass  near  any  of  the 
better-preserved  cyclopean  houses ;  it  passes  only  a  few  foundations,  in 
which  even  the  best  archaeologist  might  fail  to  recognize  remnants  of 
houses  unless  he  had  seen  the  better-preserved  buildings.  For  all  these 
reasons  even  Colonel  Lleake  only  saw  "some  terrace  walls  and  some 
foundations  of  buildings  on  the  side  of  Aetos ;"  and  from  this  remark  of 
his  no  one  could  have  expected  to  find  here  the  ruins,  more  or  less  well 
preserved,  of  190  houses  of  Ithaca's  most  ancient  capital,  which  had, 
.however,  long  before  Colonel  Leake,  been  identified  by  William  Gell.* 
This  cyclopean  capital  is  unique  in  the  world,  and  every  admirer  of 
Homer  ought  to  come  out  to  see  it.  Visitors  ought  to  take  as  their  guide 
the  peasant  Nicolaos  Psarros,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  shown  over  the 
ancient  city.  He  lives  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos,  close  to  the  chapel 
of  Hagios  Georgios. 

For  two  weeks  I  excavated  with  thirty  workmen  in  those  cyclopean 
buildings :  but  fragments  of  pottery,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  any  of 
the  Mycenean  pottery,  but  is  much  like  that  from  the  two  most  ancient 
cities  at  Troy ;  fragments  of  most  curious  tiles  with  impressed  ornaments ; 
also  two  with  a  sort  of  written  characters  for  which  I  cannot  claim  a  high 
antiquity;  further,  the  fragments  of  a  very  ancient  and  most  curious 
handmill — these  were  the  only  results  of  all  my  labour.  But  I  must 
wonder  that  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  even  thus  much,  because  on 
account  of  the  steep  slope  no  accumulation  of  debits  was  possible  here, 
and  the  heavy  winter  rains  have  for  ages  swept  all  remnants  of  ancient 
industry  into  the  sea.  The  heat  on  Mount  Aetos  is  overwhelming,  on 
account  of  the  rocks  and  stones,  which  get  hot  in  the  sun. 


*  The  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca  ;  London,  1807. 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  the  drawing  which  Sir  W.  Gell  gives  in  his 
Ithaca  of  the  Palace  of  Ulysses  is  altogether  imaginary. 

I  also  commenced  excavating  the  stalactite  grotto  near  the  little  port 
of  Dexia,  which  is  generally  identified  with  the  port  of  Phorkys,  where 
Ulysses  was  landed  by  the  Phaeacians,  the  grotto  being  rightly  con- 
sidered to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in 
which  Ulysses,  assisted  by  Athene,  hid  his  treasures.  But  having  opened 
a  trench  just  before  the  little  altar,  down  to  the  rock,  without  even 
finding  a  potsherd,  I  abandoned  this  ungrateful  excavation.  The  grotto 
is  very  spacious,  and  it  exactly  answers  the  description  of  Homer,  who 
says  ''  that  it  has  two  entrances,  one  on  its  north  side  for  men,  and 
one  on  its  south  side  for  the  immortal  gods,  for  no  man  can  enter  by  the 
divine  door."^"  All  this  is  true;  but  by  the  entrance  for  the  gods  he 
means  the  artificially  cut  hole  in  the  vault  of  the  grotto,  which  must 
have  served  as  a  chimney  to  carry  off  the  smoke  of  the  sacrificial  fires. 
From  this  chimney  to  the  bottom  of  the  grotto  the  depth  is  66  ft.,  and, 
of  course,  no  man  can  enter  by  this  way.  But  for  ages  the  proprietors 
of  the  field  seem  to  have  utilized  this  chimney  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
stones  which  abound  here,  for  the  grotto  is  filled  with  small  stones  to 
the  depth  of  5  or  6  ft.  From  the  vault  of  the  grotto  hang  innumerable 
stalactites,  which  gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  the  stone  urns  and  amphorse, 
and  the  stone  frames  and  looms  on  which  the  Nymphs  wove  purple- 
coloured  mantles  and  veils.^  I  most  carefully  explored  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  Ithaca.  The  town  of  Vathy,  the  present  capital  of  Ithaca,  is 
not  yet  a  hundred  years  old,  and  the  complete  absence  of  ancient  potsherds 
on  the  flat  soil  seems  to  prove  that  there  was  no  city  or  village  on  the  site 
in  ancient  times.  Before  Vathy  was  founded,  the  city  was  on  a  rocky 
height  about  one  mile  further  south.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  I  found 
but  a  very  small  accumulation  of  debris,  and  no  trace  of  ancient  pottery. 

Near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  about  4^  miles  from 
Vathy,  are  a  number  of  rooms  like  stables,  averaging  25  ft.  in  length 
and  10  ft.  in  breadth,  partly  rock-cut,  partly  formed  by  cyclopean  walls 
of  very  huge  rudely-wrought  stones,  which  must  have  given  to  Homer 
the  idea  for  the  twelve  pig-sties  built  by  the  divine  swineherd  Eumaeus.'* 
To  the  east  of  these  stables,  and  just  in  front  of  them,  thousands  of  very 
common  but  most  ancient  potsherds  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
rustic  habitation,  which  Homer  appears  to  have  described  to  us  as  the 
house  and  station  of  Eumaeus.^    This  is  the  more  probable,  as  at  a  very 


»•  S<»e  OdL  xiii.  109-112.    The  whole  passage  ot  «*  aZ  irphs  N<Jtow  fiVl  ett&rtpeu'  ovit  ri  Kflvrf 

(102-112)  is:  Mpts  Mpxoyrai,  AAA*  i^eofdrwv  6W$  ^  ri¥. 
aSnhp  M  Kp^hf  Xin4vos  totA^vAAoj  iXaffh  '  See  vv.  105-108  in  the  passage  just  cited. 

iyx^t  y  «Mj  4^pw  Mipwo¥  ^cpofiJ^j,  *  Od  xiv.  13,  14: 

^br  Nv;c^cU»r  a!  Nf}7d(8«t  KoXiorrai,  tvroffB^v  V  avA^r  trv^tohs  8voica/5cica  to/cik 

iv  Si  Kfnirrip^s  Tf  kcU  kfupiipoprifs  taffiv  v\i\ffiov  iXX^A«y,  cwyAj  trwriv. 
XiXwoi'  $v0a  »*  Ihntra  rtBatfido'trovtrt  fi4\ur<rat'  *  Od  xlv.  5-10 : 

4p  r  Itrroi  \l$Mi  wtpm^iKM,  HvBa  rt  v^ii4>cu  rhv  5*  Ap*  iy\  Tpo96fiv  •  V  ^m« ^y,  Ma  ol  av\4i 

^dp^  i^rowriK  h.KvK6p0vpa^  Btwua  lUffBat,  ^A^  Mfiriro,  TfpiffKdimp  4A  x^PTi 

4w  r  War'  a?fri£'»rra.     8<W  Zi  ri  ol  B^t  ••V/f,  «caA^  T€  fitydKii  tc,  vtp(9ponos'  ^v  l>a  crw^i^Tijj 

^  fikw  irp^s  Bop4aoy  Karatfiwrai  irOp«J»«i«riK,  aitrhs  MfxaB*  Uvtriv  kvoixoiiivoio  iyaxros, 

E 
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short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  site,  and  near  the  sea,  is  a  white  cliff 
with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  ft.,  which  to  the  present  day  is  called 
Korax,  "  the  Kaven  Rock,"  to  which  Homer  refers  when  he  represents 
Ulysses  as  challenging  Eumaeus  "to  precipitate  him  from  the  great  rock" 
if  he  finds  that  he  is  telling  lies.*  Below  the  Korax,  in  a  recess,  is  a 
natural  and  always  plentiful  spring  of  pure  water,  which  tradition  identi- 
fies with  Homer's  fountain  of  Arethusa,  where  the  swine  of  Eumaeus  were 
watered.*  I  excavated  in  the  stables,  as  well  as  in  front  of  them  on  the 
site  of  the  rustic  habitation ;  I  found  the  stables  filled  with  stones,  but 
on  the  site  of  the  house  I  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  and  found 
there  fragments  of  v^ry  interesting,  most  ancient,  unpainted  pottery, 
also  of  archaic  pottery  with  red  bands,  and  masses  of  broken  tiles  of  a 
later  period. 

I  found  in  my  excavations  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetos  two  coins  of 
Ithaca,  having  on  one  side  a  cock  with  the  legend  IQAKHN,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  head  of  Ulysses  with  a  conical  cap  or  pilidion ;  also  two  coins 
of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  These  latter  coins  are  here  frequently  found 
and  abundantly  offered  for  sale.  Corinthian  and  Roman  coins  are  also 
very  frequent  here.  According  to  Aristotle®  and  Antigonus  Carystius,'  no 
hare  can  live  on  Ithaca.  But,  on  the  contrary,  hares  are  more  abundant 
here  than  on  any  other  Greek  island,  it  being  next  to  impossible  to  hunt 
them  on  the  steep  slopes  of  the  huge  mountains  overgrown  with  thorny 
underwood. 

I  may  add  that  Ithaca  is,  like  Utica,  a  Phoenician  word,  and  means 
"  colony."  According  to  Homer,  Poseidon  was  the  grandfather  of  Laertes, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  appears,  therefore,  to  be  right  in  holding  that  the 
descent  from  Poseidon  always  means  "  descent  from  the  Phoenicians." 

I  strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  Ithaca,  not  only  to  all  admirers  of 
Homer,  but  also  to  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  ancient  Greek  type  of 
men  and  great  female  beauty.  Visitors  should  not  omit  when  at  Vathy, 
the  capital  of  Ithaca,  to  call  upon  my  frien<i  Mr.  Aristid^  Dendrinos,  to 
whom  and  to  whose  amiable  lady,  Mrs.  Praxidea  Dendrinos,  I  here  make 
my  warmest  acknowledgment  for  their  bountiful  hospitality.  Mr.  Den- 
drinos is  the  most  wealthy  man  in  Ithaca,  and  will  at  ^11  times  be  happy 
to  assist  travellers  with  his  advice.  He  has  a  son  Telemachus  and  a 
daughter  Penelope. 

§  VIII.     Fourth  Year's  Work  at  Troy:  1878. 

I  recommenced  my  excavations  at  Troy  towards  the  end  of  September 
1878,  with  a  large  number  of  workmen  and  several  horse  carts,  having 
previously  built  felt -covered  wooden  barracks,  with  nine  chambers  for 
my  own  accommodation  and  that  of  my  overseers,  servants,  and  visitors. 


if6(r<f>iv  8€(nro(v77s  icol  Aa4prao  y4povros^  *  Od.  xiii.  407-410: 

Pvroiaiv  Ktifffffiy  Koi  ^OplyKwcty  iix^P^V*  Z^fis  r6v  yt  a^aai  irap^jufvov  at  9^  v4fuovrat 

*  Od.  xiv.  398-400 :  irctp  K6p€Ucos  Ttrftpi  M  rt  Kp4^in[t  'ApfBovap, 

€i  94  Ki  u^  (\$ji(nv  &y<i^  rt6s^  &s  &70pei/»,  (faSovaai  fidkayop  fitvotucia  koL  fi4\a»  ^wp 

9fi&as  inrifffftvas  ^aXUiv  fitydkris  Karit  w4rpri$f  viyovacuy  rd  0*  Occrcrt  rp4^u  rt0a\vuw  dAot^i^. 
t^pa  Kcd  iWos  xruxi^s  &\f6rrai  iimlpowt^w,  *  Hist.  An,  viii.  27.  2.         '  HhL,  Mir,  11. 
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I  also  built  a  wooden  barrack,  which  served  both  as  a  storehouse  for  anti- 
quities and  as  a  small  dining-hall,  together  with  a  wooden  magazine,  in 
which  the  antiquities  were  preserved,  which  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  Imperial  Museum  and  myself,  and  of  which  the  Turkish  delegate 
had  the  key ;  also  a  wooden  magazine  for  my  implements,  wheelbarrows, 
hand-carts,  and  other  machinery  for  excavating;  besides  a  small  stone 
house  for  the  kitchen,  a  wooden  house  for  my  ten  gensdarmes,  and  a  stable 
for  the  horses.®  All  these  buildings  were  erected  on  the  north-west 
slope  of  Hissarlik,  which  here  descends  at  an  angle  of  75*^  to  the  plain. 
The  site  of  my  barracks  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf 's  measurement, 
25*55  metres  ;=  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  consequently  23'88  m. 
=  78  ft.  below  the  summit  of  Hissarlik. 

The  ten  gensdarmes,  to  whom  I  paid  £20  10«.  monthly,  were  all 
refugees  from  Roumelia,  and  were  of  great  use  to  me,  for  they  not 
only  served  as  a  guard  against  the  brigands  by  whom  the  Troad  was 
infested,  but  they  also  carefully  watched  my  labourers  whilst  they  were 
excavating,  and  thus  forced  them  to  be  honest. 

How  necessary  the  ten  gensdarmes  were  to  me  could  not  have  been 
better  proved  than  by  the  fight  which  took  place  a  short  time  after  my 
departure  in  the  village  of  Ealifatli,  only  twenty  minutes*  walk  from 
Hissarlik,  between  the  peasants  and  a  large  number  of  armed  Circassians, 
who  in  the  night  attacked  the  house  of  a  villager  reputed  to  possess 
10,000  frs.  The  villager  ascended  the  terrace  of  his  house  and  cried 
for  assistance,  whereupon  his  neighbours  hurried  out  with  their  rifles 
and  killed  two  of  the  assailants,  but  unfortunately  lost  two  of  their  own 
number — the  brother-in-law  and  son-in-law  of  the  demarch  of  Kalifatli. 

The  wages  of  my  three  overseers  were  from  £5  to  £10  monthly ;  those 
of  the  common  workmen,  2  frs.  or  20  pence  daily ;  the  thtee  carpenters 
received  3 J  frs.  or  28.  Id. ;  the  wheelwright  5  frs.  or  48.  a  day.  But  the 
highest  wages  of  all  were  paid  to  my  servant,  who  thought  he  was 
indispensable,  ajd  therefore  refused  to  serve  for  less  than  300  frs.  or  £12 
monthly ;  but  he  made  at  least  twice  as  much  out  of  his  wine  and  bread- 
store,  of  which  his  brother  was  the  manager,  for  he  cold  to  my  labourers 
on  credit,  and,  as  be  was  my  paymaster,  he  always  got  back  his  money 
easily  and  could  never  lose. 

My  endeavours  were  now  principally  directed  to  the  excavation  of 
the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate,  and  of  the 
north-eastern  prolongation  of  the  gateway.*  I  had  always  identified  the 
large  building  with  the  residence  of  the  last  chief  or  king  of  Troy,  because 
in  it,  or  close  to  it,  had  been  found  not  only  the  large  treasure  I  myself 
discovered,  but  also  the  treasure  which  had  been  concealed  from  me 
by  my  labourers  and  seized  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  besides  a  vast 
quantity  of  Trojan  pottery ;  but  I  now  maintain  that  identity  with  more 
assurance  than  ever,  having  again  discovered  in  it,  or  close  to  it,  three 
nnall  treasures  and  a  large  one  of  gold  jewels.  Of  these  the  first  was 
found  and  excavated  on  the  21st  of  October,  in  the  presence   of  seven 

See  the  frontispiece,  to  the  right. 
•  See  on  No.  10,  p.  35,  the  whole  block  in  front ;  also  the  block  on  which  tne  two  houses  stand. 
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officers  of  H.M.S.  Monarchy  in  a  chamber  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
building,  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 
It  was  contained  in  a  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vessel,  which  lay  in 
an  oblique  position  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from 
an  upper  storey. 

I  give  a  drawing  of  the  town-chief's  house  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Third  City.  Its  longest  wall  runs  parallel  with  the  great  external  wall 
of  the  city,  and  is  53  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high  ;  it  consists  of 
smaller  and  larger  stones  joined  together  with  clay.  Near  the  north- 
western extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,  I  found, 
in  a  layer  of  grey  wood-ashes,  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  of  which  the  one  lay  in  an 
oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance  I 
conclude  that  both  had  fallen  from  an  upper  part  of  the  house;  the 
orifices  of  the  vases  nearly  touched  each  other.  Only  3  ft.  from  this 
discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  a  larger  treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold 
jewels  was  found.  All  the  objects  contained  in  these  four  treasures, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  antiquities  discovered  in  these  excavations,  will 
be  described  in  the  subsequent  pages,  as  well  as  the  gold  ornaments 
found  elsewhere. 

I  also  continued  excavating  on  the  site  of  my  former  platform,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,^®  but,  on  account  of  the  winter  rains,  was  obliged 
to  stop  the  works  on  the  26th  of  November.  According  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  my  firman,  I  had  to  give  up  two-thirds  of  all  the  objects  I 
found  to  the  Imperial  Museum,  and  carried  off  only  one-third  myselt. 

§  IX.    Fifth  Year's  Work  at  Troy  and  the  Heroic  Tumuli,  and 
Exploration  of  the  Troad:  1879. 

I  went  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  the  Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of 
February  1879.  Having  again  procured  the  services  of  ten  gensdarmes 
or  zaptiehs  and  150  workmen,  I  recommenced  the  excavations  on  the  Ist 
of  March.  Up  to  the  middle  of  March  I  suffered  cruelly  from  the  north 
wind,  which  was  so  icy  cold  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  or  write  in  my 
wooden  barracks,  and  it  was  only  possible  to  keep  oneself  warm  by  active 
exercise  in  the  trenches.  To  avoid  taking  cold,  I  went,  as  I  had  always 
done,  very  early  every  morning  on  horseback  to  the  Hellespont  to  take 
my  sea-bath,  but  I  always  returned  to  Hissarlik  before  sunrise  and  before 
the  work  commenced.^  Two  of  my  gensdarmes  always  served  me  as  a 
guard  in   the  bathing  excursions,  or  whenever  I  absented  myself  from 

"  See  No.  4  to  the  left  ;  also  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  upon   met   I  co^W   not   extricat-e  myself  from 

between  the  points  X  and  C.  beneath   it ;   and   my  gensdarmes  having  gone 

*  These  rides  in  the  dark  were  not  without  ahead,  conld  not  hear  my  cries.     A  whole  hour 

accidents.     Travellers   to  the  Troad  will  see  a  I  was  in   this  des^perate   position,  till   at   Inst 

large  block  missing  from  the  northern  edge  of  my  gensdarmes,  not  seeing  me  coming  to  my 

the  bridge  of  Eoum  Kioi.     This  stone  was  broken  usual  bathing-place  at  Karanlik,  returned  and 

out  when  once  in  the  dark  I  rode  too  near  the  extricated   me.    Since   that  accident   I   always 

edge,   and  I   was   precipitated  with   my   horse  alight  before  passing  a  Turkis^h  bridge,  and  lead 

into  the  bushes  below.     The  horse  having  fallen  my  horse  over  by  the  bridle. 
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Hissarlik.  But  the  cold  weather  did  not  last  longer  than  a  fortnight, 
and  after  that  we  had  a  succession  of  fine  weather.  The  storks  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  March. 

At  the  end  of  March  I  was  joined  at  Hissarlik  by  my  honoured  friends 
Professor  Rudolf  Virchow  of  Berlin,  and  M.  jfimile  Burnouf  of  Paris, 
Honorary  Director  of  the  French  School  at  Athens;  the  latter  having 
been  sent  to  Troy  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  French  Goyernment, 
at  the  initiative  of  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

'  Both  assisted  me  in  my  researches  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  studied  the  flora,  fauna,  and  geological  characteristics  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  ruins  and  debris  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  of  my  excavations ;  and  M.  Burnouf,  who  is  an 
excellent  engineer  and  painter,  made  all  the  plans  and  maps,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  sketches  contained  in  this  book.  He  also  studied  the  geology 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  several  layers  of  debris  at  HissarliL 

My  endeavours  were  this  time  principally  directed  towards  bringing 
to  light  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  I  therefore  excavated  to  the 
east  and  south-west  of  the  gate^  (which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf 's  mea- 
surement, is  41'10  metres  =  135  ft.  2  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
8*33  m.  =  27  ft.  5  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill),  and  to  the  north-west 
and  north  of  the  house  of  the  chief,  as  well  as  to  the  east  of  my  great 
northern  trench.^  It  being  especially  important  to  preserve  the  houses 
of  the  burnt  city,  I  gradually  excavated  the  ruins  of  the  three  upper 
cities  horizontally,  layer  by  layer,  until  I  reached  the  easily-recognizablo 
calcined  debris  of  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Having  brought  down  to 
one  level  the  whole  space  I  intended  to  explore,  I  began  at  the  extremity 
of  the  area,  excavating  house  by  house,  and  gradually  proceeding  with 
this  work  in  the  direction  of  the  northern  slope,  where  the  debris  had  to 
be  shot.  In  this  manner  I  was  able  to  excavate  all  the  houses  of  the 
third  city  without  injuring  their  walls.  But  of  course  all  that  I  could 
bring  to  light  of  them  were  the  substructions,  or  first  storeys,  3  to  10  ft. 
high,  built  of  bricks  or  of  stones  cemented  with  earth.  The  great  number 
of  jars  they  contain  can  hardly  leave  any  doubt  that  these  served   as 

,  cellars ;  though  at  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the  scarcity  of 
doorways,  of  which  visitors  will  see  but  few.  But  it  appears  that  these 
lower  parts  of  the  houses  were  entered  by  wooden  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above ;  regular  openings  for  the  doors,  however,  exist  in  all  the  rooms  and 
chambers  of  the  large  building  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  gate. 

Professor  Virchow  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  condition  of  this  third  city  is  the  exact  prototype  of 
the  kind  of  building  which  still  characterizes  the  villages  of  the  Troad. 
It  was  only  when  his  medical  practice*  had  introduced  him  into  the 
interior  of  the  present  houses  that  he  was  able  to  understand  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  those  of  the  ancient  state.  The  characteristic  of  the 
architecture  is,  that  in  most  cases  the  lower  part  of  the  houses  has  no 

See  Pbm  I.  (of  Troy).  interesting  account  of  his  medic^   practice  in 

•  See  Sectional  Plan  III.,  x,  r.  the  Trojui. 

*  I  give  in  Api>endix  V.  Professor  Virchow'i 
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entrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  upper  storey,  which 
is  built  of  quadrangular  sun-dried  bricks,  serves  as  the  habitation  for 
the  family ;  the  lower  one,  which  is  entered  by  stairs  or  ladders  from 
above,  serves  as  a  storehouse.  Whenever  the  ground-floor  has  a  door,  it 
is  also  very  frequently  used  as  a  stable  for  the  cattle.  When,  as  often 
happens  also  at  the  present  day,  modern  houses  of  this  kind  fall  into 
ruin,  the  ruins  present  precisely  the  same  aspect  as  those  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik.  The  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  first  storey  of 
the  Trojan  houses  present  no  trace  of  having  been  wrought ;  they  have 
come  from  the  easily-obtainable  natural  strata  of  the  tertiary  fresh-water 
limestone  of  the  neighbouring  ridge.  The  rooms  enclosed  by  these 
Trojan  house-walls  contain  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars  which  often 
stand  in  whole  rows,  representing  a  considerable  fortune  by  their  huge 
size,  which  is  so  great  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  each  of  them. 
Streets  also  were  scarce;    for  besides   the  broad  street  of  the  gate, 

1  brought  to  light  only  one  street  4  ft.  broad,  paved  with  large  flags, 
which  bear  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been 
exposed.  This  street  may  be  seen  just  above  the  ruins  of  the  second 
city,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  trench  ;*  there  is,  besides,  a  passage 

2  ft.  broad,  between  the  Trojan  houses  running  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  street  d  to  the  N.E.  I  further  excavated  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  the  "  Great  Tower,"  where  I  was  forced  to  destroy  a  number  of  house- 
walls  close  to  the  magazine  containing  the  nine  great  jars  discovered  in 
1873,®  in  order  to  unearth  the  city  wall  and  its  connection  with  the  two 
gigantic  stone  walls  called  by  me  "the  Great  Tower."  All  this  has 
been  accomplished.  My  excavations  to  the  south,  south-west,  west, 
north-west,  and  north  of  the  gates,  have  also  enabled  me  to  uncover  the 
city  wall  in  these  directions ;  so  that  it  is  now  disclosed  in  its  entire 
circuit,  except  where  it  has  been  cut  through  by  my  great  trench.  In 
the  course  of  these  researches  I  found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor 
Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  on  the  slope  of  the  north-western  part  of  the 
wall  another  treasure,  consisting  of  gold  ornaments,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed hereafter. 

Outside  the  city  wall  on  the  east  side,  I  discovered  a  great  many, 
house-walls,  but  scarcely  any  antiquities,  which  circumstance  appears 
to  prove  that  the  suburb  was  inhabited  by  the  poorer  class.  The  south- 
east corner  of  the  city  presents  no  signs  of  the  great  conflagration. 

I  dug  about  one-half  of  my  great  trench  down  to  the  limestone 
rock,  and  thus  laid  bare  three  parallel  house-walls  ^  of  the  first  settlers  on 
HissarliL     I  also  dug  a  deep  drain  for  the  discharge  of  the  rain-water. 

Although  H.E.  Munif  Effendi,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had 
already  in  January  1879  consented  to  H.E.  Sir  Henry  Layard*s  request 
that  a  firman  should  be  granted  me  for  the  exploration  of  the  Tumuli, 
the  so-called  heroic  tombs  of  the  Troad,  I  had  the  very  greatest  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it.  I  was  however  powerfully  aided  by  Sir  Henry  Layard 
and  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  Ed.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during 

*  This  street   U  marked  d  on    Plan  I.  (of  •  See  No.  8,  p.  33. 

Troy>  '  See  Plan  III.  /,  between  M  and  N. 
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his  absence,  as  well  as  by  H.E.  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  who  assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow, 
and  the  firman  at  last  arrived  on  the  17th  of  April.  I  immediately 
started  to  explore  the  two  largest  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  the  Besika  Tepeh 
and  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  as  well  as  four  smaller  ones.  These  excavations  will 
be  described  at  length  in  the  chapter  on  the  Tumuli. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow,  I  again  visited  the  village  of 
Bounarbashi,  and  the  heights  behind  it,  the^ali  Dagh,  which  have  had 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  undeserved  honour  of  being  identified 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 

Professor  Virchow  fully  agrees  with  me  that  the  circuit- walls  of  the 
little  Acropolis  —  which,  according  to  M.  Burnouf s  measurement,  is 
114-36  metres =472  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  which  so 
many  great  modem  luminaries  in  archaeology  have  seen  the  walls  of 
Priam's  Pergamus— have  never  deserved  to  be  called  "  Cyclopean."  He 
was  the  first  to  observe,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  stones  of 
the  walls  have  been  wrought,  that  they  have  been  slowly  shaped  (abge- 
splittert)  with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  must  consequently  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  As  above  mentioned,  these  ruins  probably 
mark  the  site  of  Gergis,  where,  according  to  Xenophon,®  Queen  Mania 
kept  her  treasures.  I  showed  him  that  the  average  depth  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  debris  in  the  little  Acropolis  is  only  1  ft.  6  in.,  and  that  only 
Hellenic  pottery  is  found  there.  He  recognized  the  agora  of  the  little 
town  in  a  recess  of  amphitheatrical  form,  in  which  the  ruins  of  four  rows 
of  stone  seats  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  strange  that  this  agora  never  fell 
under  the  notice  of  any  one  before,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  keen 
eye  of  Professor  Virchow  to  discover  it. 

We  also  visited  the  springs*  of  Bounarbashi,^®  which,  according  to 
M.  Burnouf 8  measurement,  are  27*77  metres  =  91  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  Bounarbashi  theory  recognize 
two  springs  only — one  lukewarm,  the  other  icy  cold -in  order  to  force 
them  into  agreement  with  those  described  by  Homer,  near  which  Hector 
was  killed  by  Achilles :  "  But  they  dashed  forward  by  the  watch-tower 
and  the  wind-beaten  fig-tree  always  along  the  wall,  on  the  chariot  road, 
until  they  reached  the  two  fair-flowing  springs,  where  the  twin  sources 
of  the  eddying  Scamander  bubble  up :  for  the  one  flows  with  lukewarm 
water,  from  which  clouds  of  steam  arise  as  from  a  burning  fire ;  the  other 
runs  forth  in  summer  like  hail  or  cold  snow,  or  as  from  frozen  water.'* " 


•  Hist.  Gr.,  iii.  1,  §  15 :  Tavra  8i  voffitras  there  is  a  Pen  tre  fynnyn,  which  means  "  head 

ISir^cr  jca2   FtpyiOa   4x^P^^   %6\tts  KaTi(rx^*'i  of  the  three  springs." 

Ir0a   Koi  rh  XP^I*""^^  fkiXun'a  ^y  rp   May/f.  '^  II.  xxii.  145-152 : 

^  When   he  (Meidias)  had  done  this,   he  toolc  ot  8c  xap^  crKoirt^v  Koi  ipivthv  liPtfiStyra 

poeaession  of  the  fortified  cities  of  Scepsis  and  Tc^xcor  cdtv  MKKor*  iLfxa^irhif  iefft^ovro' 

Gergis,  where  Mania  chiefly-  kept  her  treasures/'  Kpovvio  V  Xkovov  Ka\\ifp6»y  Ki^Oa  8i  rriyai 

'  As  before  mentioned,  I  counted  here  thirty-  9oial  ivAt<r<rou<ri  licafidvipov  Sii^cvtos. 

four  springs  ;  but  as  the  spot  where  they  rise  ^  fihy  yhp  0'  08arf  Ato^  ^cfi,  &/i^l  9^  KtarrSi 

U  called  Kirk-Gids,  or  "  forty  eyes,"  there  are  ylyvfrcu  i^  aurriSi  &«!  wphs  alBofi4yoio. 

probably  forty  springs  here.  %  9*  Mpri  0cpei  %pop4H  ^Uvia  x<^^CVi 

'•  Bounarbaiihi  means  **head  of  the  springs."  ^  x**^''*  ^^XPVi  ^  ^1  S9aros  Kpv  jtoKK^. 
CUrke  (i.  p.  109)  reminds  us  that  in   Wales 
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Professor  Virchow  found  in  two  of  the  8prinis:s  a  temperature  of 
16°-8  centigrade  (62°-24  Fahrenheit),  in  a  third  17°  (62"-6  Fahrenheit),  in 
a  fourth  17°-4  (63^*32  Fahrenheit).  The  last  spring  rises  in  a  swamp, 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  explains,  is  for  this  reason  slightly  warmer, 
the  water  being  stagnant.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spring  which  shows 
17°  runs  at  once  into  a  little  rivulet  formed  by  other  sources  higher 
up,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  little  colder;  the  two  springs  of 
16*^-8  were  tested  as  they,  bubbled  forth  from  beneath  the  rock:  and 
thus,  Virchow  says,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that,  the  diflference  of  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  the  swamp  and  of  the  running  water  in  the 
rivulet  being  still  more  marked  in  winter  than  in  spring  or  summer, 
vapour  might  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  former  and  not  from  the  latter. 

I  further  visited,  in  company  with  the  same  friend,  the  vast  ruins  of 
Alexandria-Troas  on  the  coast  nearly  opposite  Tenedos.^  We  went  from 
thence  to  the  hot  springs  called  Ligia  Hammam,  in  a  valley  to  the  south- 
east ;  the  height  above  the  sea  is  85  ft.,  according  to  Virchow.  The  water 
is  saline  and  ferruginous,  and  its  temperature  is  150''  Fahrenheit,  accord- 
ing to  Barker  Webb  ;^  according  to  Clarke,^  only  142°  Fahrenheit.  The 
numerous  ancient  ruins  in  the  valley  leave  no  doubt  that  the  springs  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  baths  are  much  frequented  in  summer 
for  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  aitections.  We  passed  the  night  in  the 
prosperous  Turkish  village  of  Kestamboul,  which  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  Mount  Chigri  (called  in  Turkish  "  Chigri  Dagh  ")  and  the  Aegean 
Sea.  Next  we  ascended  Mount  Chigri  (its  height  above  the  sea  is  1639  ft. 
according  to  Virchow),  passing  on  our  way  the  ancient  quarries  near  the 
village  of  Koch-Ali-Ovassi.  We  saw  there  seven  columns  which  had  been 
cut  whole  out  of  the  granite  rock,  each  38  ft.  6  in.  long,  the  diameter  at 
the  top  being  4  ft.  6  in.,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  at  the  base.  They  appear  to  have 
been  destined  for  Alexandria-Troas,  as  they  are  exactly  similar  to  the  three 
which  lie  there  on  the  beach. 

On  the  top  of  Mount  Chigri  we  greatly  admired  the  vast  Hellenic 
ruins  supposed  by  Mr.  Calvert  to  mark  the  site  of  Neandria,  whilst  others 
identify  them  with  Cenchreae.  The  fortress,  which  has  the  unusual  length 
of  1900  paces,  and  is  520  paces  broad,  is  considered  to  be  very  ancient, 

'  In  oppogitioD  to  the  common  belief,  I  think  capital   firra^b  Tptpd^ot  (Alexandria)    koL  rrji 

that  this  city  was  not  founds   by  Antigonns,  itpxft^as  'lA^ou,  according  to  i^simns ;  iif  2tyai^ 

but  that  it  was  only  enlarged  by  him,  for  Strabo  {sic)^  according  to  Zonaras.    Under  Hadrian,  the 

(xiii.  pp.  593,  604)  expressly  states  that  "ita  celebrated  orator  Herodes  Atticus  was  governor  of 

site  was  formerly  called  *  Sigia,'  and  that  Anti-  the  city.    Several  portions  of  the  gigantic  aque- 

gonus,  having  colonized  it  with  the  inhabitants  duct  which  he  built,  and  to  the  cost  of  which 

of  Chrysa,  Cebrene,  Neandria,  Scepsis,   Larissa,  his  father  Atticus  contributed  three  millions  of 

Colonae,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  cities,  named  it  drachmas  of  his  own  money,  still  exist.     Alex- 

Antigonia.''     He    further    states    that    it   was  andria-Troas  is  also  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture 

afterwards    embellished    by    Lysimachus,   who  (by  the  name  of  Troas)  as  one  of  the  cities 

named   it,  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which    were   visited  by   St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  5). 

**  Alexandria-Troas."   Julius  Caesar  was  so  much  Its  extensive  Byzantine  ruins  leave   no  doubt 

pleased  with  its  site,  that,  according  to  Sueto-  that  it  was  inhabited  till  the  end  of  the  Middle 

nius  (Ju/.  Caes.  79),  he  intended  to  make  it  the  Ages.     It   is  now  called   **  Eski-stambul "  (uc, 

capital  of  the   Roman   Empire.     According  to  the  Old  City). 

Zosimus  (ii.    30)   and   Zonaras   (xiii.   3),   Con-  »  Tupographie  de  la  Troadey  p.  131. 

stantine  the  Great  had  the  same  idea  before  he  ■  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe^  Asia^ 

otiose  Byzantium :  he  intended  to  build  ki*  new  and  Africa,  i.  14S. 
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and  parts  of  it  are  assigned  to  the  same  epoch  as  Tiryns  and  Mycenae. 
Bnt  we  could  not  discover  in  it  anything  which  might  claim  a  high 
antiquity  ;^  besides,  pre-historic  cities  are  always  very  small.  The  walls 
average  10  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consist  of  two  parallel  walls  of  regular 
horizontal  courses  of  granite  blocks  cut  into  a  wedge-like  shape,  with 
their  broad  end  turned  outside,  the  space  between  the  two  walls,  as  well 
as  the  interstices  between  the  blocks,  being  filled  up  with  small  stones. 
To  this  sort  of  masonry,  which  can  also  be  seen  in  the  famous  Acropolis 
of  Assos,  we  did  not  think  ourselves  justified  in  attributing  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  Macedonian  period,  the  more  so  as  the  stones  have 
been  worked  with  an  iron  pick-hammer.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  we 
saw  were  composed  of  polygonal  stones  well  fitted  together,  but  they 
equally  failed  to  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  high  antiquity.  In  fact,  I  could 
point  out  in  Greece  a  number  of  walls  formed  of  polygonal  stones,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  erected  in  Macedonian  times;  as,  for  instance, 
the  substructions  of  some  of  the  tombs  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  the 
Hagia  Trias  at  Athens  and  the  fortifications  on  Salamis.  The  walls  of 
the  fortress  on  Mount  Chigri  are  for  the  most  part  well  pre8er\red,  but 
in  many  places  they  are  more  or  less  destroyed.  I  attribute  this  to  the 
roots  of  the  trees  which  grow  between  the  small  stones  and  must  have 
dislocated  the  large  blocks.  Professor  Virchow  does  not  think  this 
explanation  insufficient,  but  prefers  to  ascribe  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
to  earthquakes.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  bare  rock  crops  out  in 
all  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  that  there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris  ;  only 
here  and  there  I  saw  a  late  Koman  potsherd  and  some  fragments  of  bricks 
of  a  late  date. 

We  next  visited  the  small  Turkish  town  of  In^,  on  the  Scamander, 
304  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  name  of  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Aenea}  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  evident  that  In6  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  of  Scamandria,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
thinks,  for  many  fragments  of  ancient  sculptures  are  to  be  seen  there, 
and  masses  of  fragmentary  pottery  peep  out  of  the  clay  walls  of  the 
houses,  a  good  many  of  the  fragments  being  Hellenic.  From  In^  we 
went  to  the  prettily-situated  town  of  Beiramich,  which  stands  on  a 
plateau  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander,  516  ft.  above  the  sea  according 
to  Virchow,  whence  we  proceeded  to  the  neat  village  of  Evjilar,  situated 
864  ft.  above  the  sea :  the  name  Evjilar  means  "  village  of  the  hunters." 
This  also  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,  whose  width  varies  here 
from  40  to  66  ft.,  while  the  water  is  hardly  a  foot  deep.  We  had  with  us 
three  gensdarmes  on  horseback  and.  two  on  foot,  the  country  being  unsafe. 

Thence  we  ascended  the  mountains  of  Ida,  which  are  covered  with 
a  beautiful  forest  of  oak   and  pine,*  intermingled  with  chestnut-trees, 

*  There    being    silver-mines    near    In^    (see  KtStfi-n  (see  Groskard,  ii.  pp.  480  and  580).   Pliny, 

Chandler,   i.    142;    Pococke,   iii.   p.    160;    and  H,  N.  ii.  96,  97,  v.  30.  30,  and   Staph.  Byz. 

Lecheralier,  Voyage  dans  la  Troade,  p.  128),  it  is  p.  487,  who  mention  Kea,  seem  to  have  taken 

highly  probable  that,  instead  of  ^  N^o  Ktofir,  (koJ  it  from  Strabo,  p.  603.     A.  Pauly,  £cal  Ency* 

ify^pui\  between  Polichna  and  Palaescepsis,  we  dopadiCy  s.  v.  "Nea." 
ought  to  read  in  Strabo,  liii.  p.  603,  according  »  //.  xi.  494: 

to  the  paraUel  passage,  xii.  p.  552,  ATi^ca  or  '^ca  iroXAds  8i  ipvs  ofoAf  oi,  iroAMy  U  tc  irc^ieas. 
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plane-trees,  limes,  and  the  like.  The  rain,  which  came  down  in  torrents^ 
prevented  us  from  reaching  the  summit  of  Gargarus,  which  is  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  could  only  get  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  which  are  4056  ft.  below  the  top  of  the'  mountain. 
The  principal  source,  which  according  to  Virchow's  measurement  is 
1(194  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  dashes  forth  in  a  stream  about  7  ft. 
broad  from  a  natural  cavern,^  in  a  nearly  vertical  rock  wall,  from  250 
to  300  ft.  high,  which  is  composed  of  a  coarse  crystalline  marble.  It  falls 
at  once  almost  vertically  60  to  70  ft.  over  projecting  blocks  of  rock,  and 
after  a  course  of  200  ft.  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream,  formed  by  the 
waters  of  three  smaller  but  still  abundant  sources,  and  a  number  of  very 
small  ones  rising  out  of  crevices  in  the  rock  close  to  the  large  one,  as  well 
as  by  a  large  rivulet  which  is  supplied  from  the  melted  snow,  and  has  but 
very  little  water  in  summer.  At  about  200  ft.  from  the  great  cavern,  five 
Of  six  paces  from  the  river-bed,  is  a  small  cavity,  evidently  the  same  as 
that  of  which  P.  Barker  Webb  ^  speaks,  and  from  which  there  once  ran  a 
copious  source  of  warm  water ;  but  now,  and  probably  for  many  years  past, 
this  cave  is  dry,  the  spring  having  bored  another  channel  through  the 
rock  considerably  below  it,  and  close  to  the  Scamander,  into  which  it  flows. 
This  source  had,  according  to, Virchow's  observations,  a  temperature  of 
60^44  Fahrenheit,  the  air  being  at  58^*64;  and  the  water  of  the  Sca- 
mander, as  it  flows  from  the  cavern,  47°*12.  Professor  Virchow^  observes  : 
"  Although  in  the  lliad^  the  Scamander  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rivers 
which  rise  from  the  Ida  range,  yet  a  certain  doubt  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
exact  place  of  its  origin.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  doubt  is  due  to  the 
statements  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who,  among  the  various  peaks  of  the 
Ida,  indicated  the  Gotylus  as  the  place  of  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
while  the  presumptions  of  the  liiad  essentially  refer  to  Mount  Gargarus. 
Here  a  grove  and  an  altar  were  consecrated  to  Zeus ;  *  and  here  he  was 
wont  to  stay.^®  And  when  the  Scamander  is  indicated  as  the  son  of  Zeus, 
where  else  could  his  source  be,  but  on  Mount  Gargarus  ?  Though,  accord- 
ing to  Hercher,^  the  repeated  addition,  ov  a0dvaTo<;  riKero  Zeu?,*  may  be 
rejected  as  a  later  interpolation,  there  remains  the  epithet  Buirerio^ 
TroTUfiolo^  which  occurs  three  times  f  and  even  if  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Iliads  where  the  Scamander  is  called  Sto<?,*  should  not 
be  genuine,  yet  the  divine  character  of  the  river-god  is  expressly  testified 
in  the  Mdxn  'rrapairordfiLo^^  Her6  calling  him  dddvarov  Oeov,^  and  Achilles 
BioTp€<f)i<;.^  In  the  imagination  of  the  poet  the  river  and  the  river-god 
blend  together  into  a  single  personality,  and  the  origin  of  both  is  referred, 
as  it  were,  to  the  great  weather-god  on. Mount  Gargarus." 

We  returned  to  Evjilar,  and  proceeded  thence,  by  way  of  Erenlti 
(780  ft.  above  the  sea),  Bujuk  Bounarbashi,  and  Aiwadjik,  to  Behrahm, 
the  ancient  Assos,  whence  we  returned  in  an  open  boat  to  the  Plain  of 


*  Topographie  de  h  Troade,  p.  46.  <  Phil,  und  histor,  Abh.  der  K  Akad,  d.  Wit- 
'  Beitrdge  zw  Landeshmde  der  Troas,  p.  36.  9ensch, ;  Berlin,  1875,  p.  105. 

»  xii.  19-21.  «  IL  xiv.  434  ;  xxi.  2 ;  xxiv.  693. 

•  //.  viii.  4S.  «  //.  xvii.  263  ;  xxi.  268,  326. 

w  //.  xiv.  157,  168.  *  xii.  21.          »  xxi.  380.              •  xxi.  223. 
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Troy.  According  to  Virchow's  measurement,  Bujuk  Bonnarbashi  is  907, 
Aiwadjik  is  871,  and  the  Acropolis  of  Assos  615  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  I  fully  agree  with  Colonel  Leake,  that  the  ruins  of  Asaos  give  the 
most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  we  can  now  find  anywhere.  Its 
circuit-walls  are  better  built,  and  are  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation, 
than  those  of  any  other  Greek  city  now  existing.  They  are,  on  an  average, 
8  ft.  4  in.  thick,  and  consist  of  wrought  stones,  either  square  or  wedge- 
shaped,  which  are  put  together  precisely  like  those  of  the  walls  of  the 
great  fortress  on  Mount  Chigri ;  the  interior  of  the  walls,  as  well  as  the 
interstices  between  the  stones,  being  filled  with  small  stones.  Wherever 
the  wall  consists  of  square  blocks,  these  are  intersected  at  regular  distances 
by  long  wedgelike  blocks,  which  serve  to  consolidate  them  in  their  posi- 
tion. All  the  stones  show  the  most  evident  marks  of  having  been  worked 
with  an  iron  pick-hammer,  and  consequently  cannot  claim  a  very  remote 
antiquity.  Professor  Virchow  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  that,  although 
some  parts  of  the  walls  may  belong  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  yet  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  them  has  been  built  in  Macedonian  times. 

In  company  with  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  I  also  made  an 
excursion  through  the  Doumbrek  valley  to  Mount  Kara  Your  and  Mount 
Oulou  Dagh,  the  former  of  which  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measure- 
ment, 209  m.  =  686  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  hitherto  had 
the  honour  of  being  identified  with  Mount  Gallicolone,  mentioned  twice 


Ko.  IS.  The  Plain  of  the  Simois,  aei-n  from  the  border  of  the  Southern  Swamp.  To  the  left,  the  Hfigbts  between 
the  Simoband  the  Helleqiuni;  to  tht:  right,  tiie  Plateau  between  ihe  Simoia  aiid  the  Thjmibriud;  in  the  back- 
grouDd,  the  Ouioa  Ddgfa. 

by  Homer.'  But,  as  the  poet  makes  the  war-god  leap  alternately  from 
Ilium  to  Gallicolone,  and  from  Gallicolone  to  Ilium,  Professor  Virchow 
considers  it  to  be  implied  that  Gallicolone  must  be  visible  from  Ilium ; 
and  Mount  Kara  Your  not  fulfilling  this  condition,  he  identifies  Mount 
Oulou  Dagh  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone,  this  being  the  only  other  great 
height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Simois ;  besides,  Hissarlik  and  nearly 
every  point  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  can  be  seen  from  this  mount,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  Mount  Kara  Your.  Mount  Oulou  Dagh  is,  according  to 
M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  429*80  m.  =  1409  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
We  also  visited  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ophrynium,  now 

»  //.  XX.  52,  53:  and  xx.  151: 

i^h  Kar'  iucpoTdrris  'w6\ioi  Tp^fftri  KfK§^v  ot  9'  Mptoat  KdBiCotf  iw*  o^pxxn  KaAAtKoXfl^nys. 
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Palaeo-Kastron,  which  stood  between  Cape  Bhoeteam  and  the  village 
of  Ken  Kioi,  on  a  lofty  height  overhanging  the  Hellespont ;  hence  its 
name  (fronv  6<f>pv<:),  Its  Acropolis  is  about  the  same  size  as  Hissarlik. 
Kemnants  of  the  wall  are  visible  on  three  sides,  with  traces  of  two 
towers;  there  was  probably  no  wall  on  the  fourth  side,  this  being  pro- 
tected by  the  precipice.  Within  the  Acropolis  are  remains  of  several 
buildings.  The  lower  town  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  valley  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  several  heaps  of  stones  appear  to 
mark  the  sites  of  houses ;  but  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  I  could  gather 
there  and  in  the  Acropolis  are  of  the  Hellenic  period.  As  to  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  Ophrynium,  the  coins  found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt. 
The  site  of  Ophrynium  is  erroneously  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map 
to  the  east  of  Ben  Eioi,  two  miles  distant  from  its  real  position. 

We  also  visited  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Scamander.  We  found  there  on  the  north-west,  north,  north- 
east, east,  and  south-east  sides  of  the  summit  large  fragmentary  walls, 
which,  to  judge  from  the  huge  heaps  of  stones  on  either  side  of  them, 
appear  to  have  had  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more ;  they  consist  of  unwrought 
stones  joined  together  with  small  ones.  The  largest  blocks  contained  in 
the  walls  are  3ft.  long,  and  about  Ij^ft.  in  breadth  and  height;  but  in 
general  the  stones  are  much  smaller.  Within  the  walls  may  be  traced 
some  foundations  of  houses.  Many  more  foundations  can  be  detected  on 
the  plateau  below  the  summit  as  well  as  down  the  whole  slope,  where  the 
lower  city  appears  to  have  extended.  The  hill  runs  in  an  almost  vertical 
line  on  the  south  and  west  sides  towards  the  Scamander.  On  account  of 
the  many  inequalities  of  ground  in  the  little  Acropolis,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  city,  the  rains  have  so  completely  swept  away  every  vestige  of 
artificial  debris^  that  the  bare  rock  everywhere  protrudes,  and  no  excava- 
tions are  possible.  In  spite  of  the  most  careful  examination,  I  could  not 
find  a  single  fragment  of  pottery  either  on  the  Acropolis  or  in  the  lower 
town.  On  the  slope  on  the  north  side  is  a  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  which 
has  lost  its  conical  shape.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  Acropolis  and  city 
are  marked  on  Admiral  Spratt's  map  of  1840,  but  they  had  been  indicated 
to  him  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  discovered  them. 

I  give  here  an  extract  from  the  speech  which  Professor  Virchow  made 
on  his  return  to  Berlin  from  his  expedition  to  the  Troad,  before  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  and  Pre-historic  Archaeology, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1879  :— 

"  That  part  of  the  citadel-hill  of  Hissarlik  in  which  the  calcined  ruins 
of  the  '  burnt  city '  were  found  had  at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  the 
Troad  been  cleared  away,  in  a  considerable  number  of  places,  down  to  the 
virgin  soil.  At  one  place  we  reached  the  rock  itself,  on  which  the  most 
ancient  city  had  been  built.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  trench  Schliemann 
had  left  standing  a  mighty  block,  which,  as  long  as  it  holds  together,  will 
indicate  to  visitors  the  original  level  of  the  surface.  It  forms  a  large 
quadrangular  column,  which  rises  between  8  and  9  metres  (26  ft.  4  in.  to 
29  ft.  7  in.)  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  which  the  town-chiefs  house 
stands.     But  below  this  latter  level  one  may  dig  6,  8,  nay  10  metres 
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(19  ft.  9  in.,  26  ft.  4  in.,  or  32  ft.  10  in.),  before  penetrating  thronph  all 
the  layers  of  rnin.     Thus  the  aggregate  depth  of  all  the  strata  of  debris, 
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from  the  surface  to  the  rock  itself,  amounts  to  nearly  20  metres  (66  ft.). 
The  whole  of  this  depth  consists  of  the  remains  of  ancient  habitations. 
There  is  nothing  in  or  about  it  which  could  give  the  impression  of  having 
belonged  to  anything  else. 

''  Its  situation  is  as  follows :  on  the  last  spur  of  a  tertiary  mountain- 
ridge,  which  projects  from  the  volcanic  mountains  on  the  east  towards  the 
Scamander,  and  rises  perhaps  100  ft.  above  the  plain,  there  has  been 
heaped  up  a  series  of  layers  of  debris^  in  which  it  is  easy  to  recognize  the 
stratification  of  the  settlements  which  have  succeeded  each  other.  These 
masses  of  debris  have  indeed  grown  to  an  incredible  height.  But  the  very 
circumstance,  that  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  an  accumulation 
of  this  kind  been  hitherto  discovered —an  accumulation  consisting  of  such 
a  mass  of  debris  of  successive  settlements — proves  that  an  extraordinarily 
long  time  must  have  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement  to 
the  destruction  of  the  last.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  successive  buildings  were  constructed,  for  the  masses 
of  debris  to  have  attained  such  a  depth  more  time  is  undoubtedly  needed 
than  we  are  justified  in  accepting  for  the  formation  of  the  mounds  of  ruins 
at  any  other  place  whatever  in  the  world.  If  one  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
parison, at  the  best  a  certain  parallel  might  be  found  in  the  Assyrian 
mounds,  in  which,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  bricks  that  entered 
into  their  construction,  the  dissolving  masses  of  clay  have  attained  a 
very  extraordinary  bulk.  A  certain  comparison  is  also  presented  by  the 
excavations  on  the  Palatine  Mount  at  Home.  But  the  accumulations  at 
Hissarlik  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  fact,  that  there 
exists  here  a  larger  series  of  successive  heterogeneous  stratifications  than  in 
any  other  known  spot ;  and  these,  by  their  whole  nature  and  condition, 
testify  to  repeated  changes  in  the  population.  Their  duration  cannot, 
indeed,  be  calculated  by  definite  numbers  of  years ;  but  we  nevertheless 
gain  a  chronological  basis  from  the  enclosed  material,  which  exists  in 
rich  abundance. 

"  How  long  the  aforesaid  block  can  resist  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
I  dare  not  say.  At  all  events,  it  will  for  a  long  time  to  come  give  testi- 
mony, not  only  to  the  gigantic  height  of  these  masses  of  ruins,  but  also, 
as  I  believe,  to  the  incredible  energy  of  the  man,  who  has  with  his  own 
private  means  succeeded  in  removing  such  enormous  masses  of  earth.  If 
you  could  see  what  mounds  of  earth  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  had 
to  be  dug  away  and  removed,  in  order  to  have  a  view  of  the  lower 
layers,  you  would  indeed  scarcely  believe  that  a  single  man  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  could  have  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. On  this  occasion  I  would  stand  up  for  Schliemann  against 
a  reproach  which,  though  plausible  in  itself,  falls  to  the  ground  on 
closer  consideration  —  the  reproach  that  he  has  not  excavated  from 
the  surface,  layer  by  layer,  so  as  to  obtain  a  complete  plan  for  each  suc- 
cessive period. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  manner  in  which  he  has  excavated,  by 
making  at  once  a  large  trench  through  the  whole  hill,  has  had,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  destructive  effect  on  the  upper  layers.    In  those  near  the 
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surface  were  portions  of  temples  of  the  Hellenic  period,  columns,  triglyphs, 
and  all  kinds  of  marble  fragments,  thrown  together  pele-mele.  Neverthe- 
less, with  great  care  and  attention,  such  as  that  with  which  the  excava- 
tions at  Olympia  are  carried  on,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  possible  to 
have  reconstructed  a  temple,  at  least  in  part.  But  Schliemann  felt  no 
interest  in  a  temple  belonging  to  a  period  far  too  late  for  him.  I  may  also 
say  that,  after  having  seen  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fragments,  I 
doubt  whether,  if  all  had  been  brought  together,  an  essential  gain  would 
have  been  contributed  to  the  history  of.  art  or  to  science.  I  allow  that  it 
has  been  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  Schliemann  has  cut  the  temple  (of  Athene) 
right  in  two;  the  building  material  has  been  thrown  aside  and  partly 
again  buried ;  it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one,  even  with  the  largest  expen- 
diture, to  collect  it  again.  But,  undoubtedly,  if  Schliemann  had  proceeded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  the  ruins  stratum  by  stratum  from  the  surface, 
he  would,  owing  to  the  vastness  of  the  task,  not  even  to-day  have  reached 


Ko.  17.    Troj  seen  from  the  South-e»t  Ride.    This  point  of  view  has  been  taken  from  the  Plateau  between 
tbe  Simuia  and  ihe  Tfaymbrias,  above  ibe  Tb'  atre  in  Novum  Uium.    View  taken  In  1879. 


the  layers  in  which  the  principal  objects  were  found.     He  only  reached 
them  by  at  once  extracting  the  nucleus  of  the  great  hill. 

"The  hill  of  Hissarlik  has  indeed  increased,  in  the  course  of  time, 
not  only  in  height,  but  also  in  breadth  and  thickness,  through  the  masses 
of  dAris  removed  and  thrown  aside  by  successive  generations,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  site  on  which  they  could  build.  Since  the  excavations  in  this 
direction  have  now  been  carried  on  systematically,  chronological  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  with  the  greatest  precision  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  debris,  which  show  in  the  vertical  trenches  a  series, of  stratifica- 
tions lying  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  falling  off  obliquely.  Such  con- 
clusions could  hardly  have  been  arrived  at,  if  the  stiata,  which  lie  one' 
upon  the  other,  but  do  not  always  continue  on  the  same  level,  had  been 
simply  taken  off  in  succession. 

"  Near  the  surface,  we  see  in  one  place  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
in  another  the  wall  composed  of  regular  layers  of  wrought  stones  of  the 
Alexandrian  time,  the  so-called  wall  of  Lysimachus.  Its  situation  is 
highly  characteristic.     In  the  vertical  trenches  made  through  the  outer 
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circamference  of  the  hill  may  be  seen  successiye  slanting  layers  of  debris, 
from  which  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  the  debris  had  been  thrown 
over  the  slope  of  the  hill.     On  these  accumulations  the  wall  has  been 


erected :'  it  does  not  stand  upon  the  primitive  rock,  but  on  the  material 
which  has  been  thrown  down  sideways,  and  indeed  in  places  where  there 


*  See  the  Section  given  in  the  chapter  on  the  Greek  Ilium. 
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is  no  rock  at  all  below.  It  may  thus  be  nnderstood  that  the  surface  of 
the  hill  has  manifestly  increased  in  width  from  settlement  to  settlement. 
The  circumference  of  the  hill  went  on  continually  enlarging  in  the  course 
of  time.  In  this  way  it  has  increased  to  dimensions  which,  in  height  as  well 
as  in  width,  very  far  exceed  those  of  the  *  burnt  city.'  This  latter  forms, 
in  the  midst  of  the  whole,  a  proportionately  small  central  part.  The 
successive  cities  became  continually  larger  and  larger,  and  extended  their 
radius.  Our  attention  was  first  called  to  this  by  our  own  work  in  order 
to  bring  to  light  the  '  burnt  city.'  The  debris  was  taken  out  from  the 
midst,  and  carried  to  the  side ;  but  as  the  slope  was  here,  it  was  carried 
through  a  trench,  which  had  been  cut  radially  through  the  hill,  to  the 
brink  of  the  slope,  and  was  there  thrown  over.  Thus  the  mass  of  earth 
partly  slid  down  the  slope,  and  partly  remained  lying  on  it,  while  only 
the  larger  stones  rolled  down  into  the  plain.  By  these  means  the  hill 
visibly  and  continually  increased,  and,  as  seen  from  below,  it  appeared  to 
be  always  growing  larger  and  larger.  It  now  looks,  I  believe,  more  stately 
than  ever  it  did  before.  The  various  trenches  and  accumulations  have 
given  the  hill  the  appearance  of  something  which  very  much  resembles  a 
large  fortress.  The  hill  thus  artificially  excavated  is  now  in  the  following 
condition.  Apart  from  the  single  trenches,  the  exterior  covering  of  the 
ancient  hill  still  remains  at  its  original  height,  whereas  the  interior  is 
excavated.  Standing  on  the  circuit-walls,  one  looks  down  into  a  sort 
of  large  cauldron,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lies  the  *  burnt  city,'  with 
its  walls  and  foundations  visible  as  on  a  plan.  In  this  way  the  visitor 
is  in  a  position  to  become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
constructions. 

"  This  is  in  so  far  of  great  interest  for  those  philologists  who  wish  to 
investigate  how  far  the  indications  of  Homer  agree  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions :  for  example,  with  reference  to  the  course  run  three  times  round 
the  city  by  Hector  and  Achilles.  The  question  is  no  longer,  as  hitherto, 
about  the  whole  hill  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  about  the  central  part  of  it, 
which  really  represents  the  ancient  settlement.  This  latter  is  much 
smaller  than  the  whole  content  and  circumference  of  Hissarlik  itself.  I 
must,  however,  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  in  comparison  with  the 
Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  even  this  smaller  part  would  still  represent  a 
considerable  town,  which  far  exceeds  the  settlement  on  Bounarbashi." 

As  on  my  last  journey  to  England  and  Germany  I  have  heard  it 
repeatedly  stated  that,  carried  away  by  ambition,  I  am  ruining  myself  in 
my  archaeological  explorations,  to  the  prejudice  of  my  children,*  who  will 
be  penniless  after  my  death,  I  find  it  necessary  to  assure  the  reader  that, 
although  on  account  of  my  present  scientific  pursuits  I  am  bound  to  keep 
aloof  from  all  sorts  of  speculation  and  am  compelled  to  content  myself 
with  a  small  interest  on  my  capital,  I  still  have  a  yearly  income  of  £4000 
as  the  net  proceeds  of  the  rents  of  my  four  houses  in  Paris,  and  £6000 

'  I  hare  four  children:  a  sod,  Sergios,'  bom      1878,  and  daughter,  Andromache,  born  in  1871, 
in  1855,  and  daughter,  Nadeshda,  born  in  1861,      by  my  second  wife, 
bj  la  J  first  wife ;  and  a  son,  Agamemnon,  bom  in 
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interest  on  my  funded  property,  maJting  in  all  £10,000 ;  whilst,  inclusive 
of  the  large  cost  of  my  excavations,  I  do  not  spend  more  than  £5000  a 
year,  and  am  thns  ahle  to  add  £5000  annually  to  my  capital.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  on  my  death  I  shall  leave  to  each  of  my  children  a  fortune 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  father's  scientific  explora- 
tions without  ever  touching  their  capital.  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  the  reader  that,  as  I  love  and  worship  science  for  its  own 
sake,  I  shall  never  make  a  traffic  of  it.  My  large  collections  of  Trojan 
antiquities  have  a  value  which  cannot  be  calculated,  but  they  shall  never 
be  sold.  If  I  do  not  present  them  in  my  lifetime,  they  shall  at  all  events 
pass,  in  virtue  of  my  last  will,  to  the  Museum  of  the  nation  I  love  and 
esteem  most. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  introduction  without  expressing  my  warmest 
thanks  to  my  honoured  friends  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  Mr.  Paul  Venizelos,  Conftul  of  Greece ;  Mr.  Emilio 
Vitali,  Consul  of  Italy ;  and  Mr.  Nicolaos  Didymos,  first  dragoman  and 
political  agent  of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  Dardanelles,  for  all 
the  kindness  they  have  shown  and  all  the  valuable  services  they  have 
rendered  me  during  the  long  period  of  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik. 
I  also  warmly  thank  my  friends.  Doctor  F.  Imhoof  Blumer  of  Winterthur 
and  Mr.  Achilles  Postolaccas,  keeper  of  the  National  Collection  of  Coins 
at  Athens :  the  former  for  the  great  kindness  he  has  shown  me  in  getting 
photographed  for  me  all  the  different  Ilian  coins  he  had  at  his  disposal ; 
the  latter  for  the  great  friendship  he  has  shown  me  in  superintending  the 
drawing  of  these  coins,  as  well  as  of  all  the  Ilian  coins  contained  in  the 
collection  under  his  charge;  also  for  the  learned  dissertation  he  has 
written  for  me  on  the  Ilian  coins  and  medals,  which  will  appear  in 
the  chapter  on  Novum  Ilium. 


CHAPTER  L 

THE  COUNTEY  OF  THE  TROJANS  (oi  Tp&esi). 

§  I.    The  Extent  op  the  Trojan  Land.  The  Troad  (17  Tpow?,  se.  yij). 

In  interpreting  the  Homeric  geography  of  the  Troad,  Strabo^  rightly 
Bays :  "  The  coast  of  the  Propontis  extends  from  the  district  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aesepus  and  the  Granicus,  to  Abydus  and 
Sestns ;  the  land  around  Ilium,  and  Tenedos,  and  Alexandria-Troas  from 
Abydus  to  Lectum :  ^  but  above  all  these  lies  the  mountain-range  of  Ida, 
T^hich  extends  to  Lectum.  But  from  Lectum  to  the  river  Cwcus  ^  and 
(the  promontory  of)  Canae  there  follows  the  country  around  Assos,^ 
and  Adramyttium,  and  Atarneus,*  and  Pitane,*  and  the  Elaitic  Gulf;^ 
opposite  all  of  which  stretches  the  island  of  the  Lesbians :  then  follows 
immediately  the  district  of  Cyme,  as  far  as  the  Hermus  *  and  Phocaea, 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  Ionia  and  the  end  of  Aeolis.  Such  being 
the  localities,  the  poet  gives  us  to  understand  that,  from  the  district  of 
the  Aesepus  and  the  present  province  of  Cyzicene  to  the  river  Caicus, 
the  Trojan  rule  extended,  divided  into  eight  or  even  nine  parts,  according 
to  the  dominions;  but  the  mass  of  auxiliary  troops  is' counted  among 
the  confederates." 

Thus  the  Homeric  Troad  comprised  the  north-western  part  of  the  later 
Mysia,  between  the  rivers  Aesepus  and  Caicus  :  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  poet,  who  makes  Achilles  mention  in  conversation  with  Priam  that 
Priam's  dominion  comprises  all  that  is  bounded  to  the  north-west  {avo)) 
by  Lesbos  and  to  the  north-east  {KaOvirepOev)  by  Phrygia  and  the 
Hellespont.  All  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  dominion  are  called 
Trojans  {Tp&e<;)  by  Homer,  although  he  sometimes  appears  to  designate 
under  this  name  more  especially  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  and  its 
immediate  environs. 


*  xiii.  p.  581 :  'Awh  8i  rris  Kufiioji^f  iral  r&¥  TpcSos  dipnoi  fi^xpi  rod  Kaixov  itorofiov  Zirfpfifii- 

rcpi  AXffifrow  rSwmw  Koi  Tpdrucovy  ti4xpi  *Afii9ov  yovs  Karik  Zvyatrrtias  tls  hicrit  fupl9ast  fl  iral 

cai  lif 0ToD,  r)i¥  rris  UpovomiZos  irapaXlw  cTroi  i¥¥4a  *   rh  9h  r&v  &AA«y  htiKoitpmv  irKi^Bos  iw 

swfifitdaftt  •  iaih  8i  *A$^9ov  ft4xpi  AtiCTov  rit  irtpl  rois  ovfAfidxots  9ittpt$fu7rai. 

'IAi0y,«aTcVc99r,Jcai  'AAc|clr8pciayTVTp«<i8a*  '  T^  AtierSv,  now  called  Cape  Baba  or  Santa 

Tdurrmp   9ii  ro^tew  MpMirat  ^  "I^ij  rh  Upos,  Maria.     Here  Her^  in  company  with  Hypnos, 

^/xpt  Acrrov  KoB^iKovffa '  iarh  Attcrou  9h  iiixp^  fint  touches  the  Trojan  land  on  her  way  to  Ida 

Kaiirov  xtnofAOv  icol  riv  Karwv  Xtyoiiiwwv  iffrX  r^  (77.  xiy.  283,  284 :  "iZnv  8*  lKiffBi\v  .  .  .  Ac/ct<{f, 

Tff^i  *KwoWy  KoL  * K^paikirmioVy  irol  ^KrojpwioL,  ical  50(  Tp&roy  Xit^v  &Aa). 

TUrdniw,  icol  rhr  *E\surtKhr  k6\'wov  •  off  TOffkv  •  Now  Ak-Su,  or  Bochair,  Bakir,  Bacher. 

iarranpi^KU  ^  r&v  A9ff$i»¥  vrjiros '  tiff  i^ris  r^  *  Now  Behram  or  Bearahm. 

vcpl   K^Acifr,  fi^xpu  'Epfiou  ical  ^wKoiaSy  Uprtp  *  Now  Dikeli  Kioi. 

ipX^  M^  rrjt  'I«r(as  iarlj  Wpos  W  t^j  AtoA/Sor.  •  Now  Sanderli. 

Towinmw  W  t&¥  rimmv  oyrttr,  6  fi^¥  xonrr^f  ^  Now  the  Gulf  of  SanderK  or  of  Fokia. 

mmh  rmv  wtpH  Al<npro¥  r6r9»Wy  koX  r&v  irtpl  r^w  '  This  riyer  is  now  called  Gedis  or  Qhiedix 

rvr  Kir(uci|i^  X^P^t  dmryopc^i  fAd\una  robs  Tschai. 
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We  shall  follow  Buchholz  •  in  describing  in  the  following  order  the 
eight  or  nine  smaller  dominions  of  which  the  Troad  was  composed  : — 

I.  Dominion  of  Pandarus.^® 
n.  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphius.^ 

III.  Dominion  of  Asius.^ 

IV.  Dominion  of  Aeneas  (Dardania).* 

V.  Dominion  of  Hector  (Troy  in  the  more  narrow  sense).* 

The  following  districts  are  further  mentioned  in  Homer: — 

VI.  Dominion  of  Altes  (the  Leleges).* 
VII.  Dominion  of  the  Cilicians,  viz.  • 

a.  Dominion  of  Eetion.* 

b.  Dominion  of  Mynes.^ 

c.  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  (the  Ceteians).* 

§  II.    Mountains  op  the  Troad. 

Mount  Ida  {ff  "ISt^,*  ret  *lSaia  6pr)  ^°)  still  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Its  Homeric  epithets  are  xr^Xrj  (high  ^),  iroXxmiha^  (rich  in  fountains  *) ; 
and  from  its  abundance  of  game  it  is  also  called  the  mother  or 
nourisher  of  wild  animals  (jirjrqp  0rjpS>p  ^).  It  extends  through  Western 
Mysia  in  many  branches  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  account  of 
its  manifold  ramifications,  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  centipede 
{scolopendrd)}  One  of  its  principal  branches  extends  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  runs  out  into  the  promontory  of 
Lectum;*  the  other  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  along  the  river 
Aesepus,  and  terminates  at  the  city  of  Zelcia: — "those  who  inhabited 
Zeleia  at  the  lowest  foot  of  Ida.'*®  In  Ida  rise  the  rivers  Khesus, 
Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Khodius,  Grenicus  (Granicus),  Aesepus,  Scamander, 
and  SImois : — "  Then  Poseidon  and  Apollo  took  counsel  to  destroy  the 
wall,  turning  against  it  all  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  mountains  of 
Ida  into  the  sea — Khesus,  Heptaporus,  Caresus,  Bhodius,  Grenicus,  and 
Aesepus,  divine  Scamander  also  and  Simois."^  As  already  stated,  the 
highest  summit  of  Ida  is  Mount  Gargarus,  now  called  Kaz  Dagh,  5750  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     On  Gargarus  was  "  a  temenoa  sacred  to  Zeus, 


•  JTomerische   Kosmographie  und  Geographies  •itp6iroZas  ^  "iJiy  Koi   CKoXow^v^p^c^i  ohca  Th 
von  Dr.  E.  Buchholz;  Leipzig,  1871.  <rx^M«  •  •  • 

»•  11.  ii.  824-827.  *  11  ii.  828  834.  *  Strabo,  xiii,  p.  605 :  ii  yhp  kith  rov  Aerrou 

•  //.  ii.  835-839.  »  //.  ii.  819-823.  ^<£x«  wartlvovtra  wphs  r)iv''l9riv  MpKttrat  r&¥ 

•  II,  ii.  816-818.  *  //.  xxi.  86,  87.  lepirwv  rov  kSKwov  fitpwvy  .  .  . 

•  //.  vi.  396,  397  ;  ii.  692.  •  II.  ii.  824,  825: 

'  //.  xix.  296.  •  Od.  xi.  519-521.  ot  5i  ZfActay  Kvatov  ^ol  xrfJa  i^cforoi' "Idi? J, 

•  //.  viii.  207 ;  xiii.  13.  A^vciof,  irivovrts  08«p  fj.4Kcuf  A«V^oio,  .  .  . 
w  //.viii.  170.  '  //.  xii.  17-22 : 

•  Ii.  xW.  293 :  "iJijj  dif^X^j.  9^  t^t*  fWjTirfwrro  Tloffu^dtfy  Ktd  *At6\Xw¥ 

•  //.  Till.  47  ;  xiY.  157,  283,  307 ;  xv.  151 ;  tc«xos  ifioAJwoi,  irorafiwy  iiivos  «i<rayay6vT9S 
XX.  59,  218;  xxiii.  117.  Zffaot  An'  *liai»y  hpiwv  &Aa8c  Tpopiovviv^ 

•  //.  viii.  47 :  'P^o-rff  B*  'EirrdropSs  r«  Kapfi(r6s  re  *Po8/oj  re 
"l^v  8*  Tiravcy  roKvwiBoKa  fiifr^pa  9ripm¥,  .  .  .  TpiivucSi  t«  koI  Atartros  5<<Js  t€  2irc(fuiy8pof 

•  Strabo,   xiii.   p.   583  :    voWovs  d*   ^x^wra  Ktd  ^ifUus,  t$i  iroXXA  fiodypia  ical  rpwpdXtiai. 
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and  a  fragrant  altar."'     Monnt  Gargams  is  farther  mentioned  three 
times  by  Homer.* 

According  to  P.  Barker  "Webb/®  the  summit  of  Gargarus  consists  of 
actinolithic  schist,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  mountain  being  of  mica- 
schist.  This  schist  is  accompanied  by  immense  deposits  of  primitive 
white  compact  calcareous  rock.  Here  are  the  sources  of  the  Scamander, 
which,  as  I  have  related  above,  I  visited  in  company  with  Professor 
Virchow.  According  to  Webb,  travellers  have  penetrated  for  a  distance 
of  200  mfetres  (658  ft.)  into  the  cavern,  from  which  the  principal  source 
dashes  forth,  without  reaching  its  fountain.  TchihatcheflTs  measurements  ^ 
make  the  sources  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
mica-schist  of  Gargarus  has  a  somewhat  greenish  colour ;  it  sometimes 
contains  a  little  asbestus.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  this  schist 
assumes  a  different  aspect ;  and  under  its  new  form,  which  is  that  of  the 
true  mica-schist,  it  extends  exclusively  from  the  top  of  Gargarus  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Saliklar  Eioi.  This  primitive  rock  extends  to  the  plain 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  hills  have  some  elevation. 

Turning  now  to  the  South,  we  see  a  country  very  different  from  that 
we  have  just  left.  Alexandria-Troas  is  built  on  an  ashy  syenite,  com- 
posed of  the  three  usual  elements,  among  which  the  felspar  predomi- 
nates ;  it  gives  its  colour  to  the  whole  mass,  in  spite  of  a  quantity  of 
crystals  of  blackish  mica.  The  syenite  extends  through  the  whole 
country  to  the  east  of  Alexandria-Troas,  as  far  as  Ine  or  En6.  The  valley 
of  Ligia  Hammam  is  formed  of  schist  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  syenite. 
Between  Kemalli  and  In6  are  the  silver  mines  already  referred  to. 
P.  Barker  Webb  goes  on  to  say :  "  Descending  the  hill  about  200  metres, 
we  found  ourselves  on  a  volcanic  tufa,  which  was  succeeded  at  first  by 
columns  of  phonolith,  and  then  by  trachyte,  as  far  as  Ine.  At  a  distance 
of  two  hours  from  In6  the  syenite  meets  a  series  of  trap  and  basaltic 
rocks.  Not  far  from  In6  is  the  curious  conical  hill  called  Ine  Tepeh, 
or  Suran  Tepeh,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  artificial 
tumulus;  but  in  reality  it  is  nothing  else  than  an  isolated  mass  of 
basalt,  which  rises  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  valley  of 
Beiramich,  as  well  as  the  other  valleys  which  converge  there,  are  com- 
posed of  the  secondary  limestone  of  the  Troad.  Several  chains  of  hills 
penetrate  into  it  towards  the  south ;  they  consist  entirely  of  basaltic  or 
trap  rock,  and  rise  from  the  great  centre  of  ancient  volcanoes  around 
Assos.  The  largest  of  the  lateral  valleys  is  that  of  Aiwadjik,  already 
mentioned,  three  hours  to  the  south-west  of  Beiramich.    About  halfway 


*  //.  riiL  48 :  (Her^  quickly  ascended  Gargiirus,  the  summit  of 
Tif/yapovj  Ma  r4  ol  (ZiyyQ  rdfi^vos  fioffi6s  tc  lofty  Ida.) 

M<«J.  xiv.  352 : 

*  //.  zv.  152,  153 :  Ss  h  fi^y  i.rp4fias  cv8c  iraer^p  h»h.  Fapydptfi  &Kp^f 
€Zpcp  8*  c&p^ova  Kpoythfy  iufit  Fapydp^  &Kp^  .  .  .  (So  he  the  father  slept  quietly  on  the  height 
^fi€9w,  of  Gargarus.) 

(They  found  the  wide-thundering  son  of  Kronos  **  Topographic  de  la  Troade  ancienne  et  rfio* 

enthroned  on  the  peak  of  Gargarus.)  deme ;  Paris,  1844,  p.  129. 

xir.  292,  293 :  »  Asie  Mtneure ;  Description  physique^  stati" 

*Vipr^  tk  KptuxrHs  wpofff0fia€To  rdpyapop  &Kpov  stique,  et   ardi^ogique  de  cetic  oontr^e ;  Paris, 

"iSift  ^nKiis  '  1853-69,  pt.  i. 
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between  the  two  towns  rises  a  beautiful  conical  hill  called  Kara-Enli, 
which  stands  isolated  in  the  plain.  Its  sides,  which  resemble  walls,  are 
formed  of  basaltic  columns,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  thousand  elegant 
shapes.  Having  passed  the  mountain,  we  had  before  and  around  us 
a  thousand  varieties  of  trachyte  and  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with 
volcanic  agglomerations  and  tufa.  Sometimes  pretty  large  masses  of 
hardened  schistose  clay  alternate,  striated  with  variegated  colours,  in 
company  with  jasper  and  jaspoide  thermantide.  Aiwadjik  is  built  on  a 
height  of  volcanic  rock,  and  its  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  material. 
Among  the  stones  of  the  walls  we  noticed  a  very  strange  white  tufa, 
which  was  probably  cut  from  a  neighbouring  quarry.  Wherever  we 
looked,  the  country  appeared  to  have  been  overturned  by  the  action 
of  ancient  volcanoes  until  we  arrived  at  Assos.  At  Mantasha,  distant 
an  hour  from  Assos,  on  the  road  to  Aiwadjik,  the  ruins  of  a  castle  may  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  We  also  noticed  towards  the  sea  a  current  of  trachyte  lava  of 
considerable  length.  As  tufas  and  conglomerates  are  found  there,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  was  a  submarine  volcano,  whose  scoriae,  ashes,  and 
pumice-stone  have  been  carried  away  by  the  water.  We  nevertheless 
felt  a  great  pleasure  in  still  observing  volcanic  remains  and  erratic 
masses  of  obsidian  strewn  here  and  there  on  the  surface  of  the  current. 
The  summit  on  which  Assos  is  situated  is  a  spur  of  that  of  Mantasha, 
though  the  former  is  much  higher  and  occupies  a  much  greater  space. 
From  the  top,  where  we  now  see  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Assos, 
currents  of  trachyte  extend  in  various  directions,  similar  to  those  at 
Nemi,  near  Eome,  principally  in  the  direction  of  Adramyttium.  This 
country  also  recals  to  mind,  though  on  a  larger  scale,  the  volcanic 
hill  of  Eadicofani  in  Tuscany;  and  the  resemblance  was  increased  by 
our  finding  in  the  rock  the  mineral  which  Thomson  calls  florite,  and 
which  by  the  German  mineralogists  is  termed  hyalite.  Though  the 
volcano  is  no  longer  active,  we  saw  evident  signs  of  internal  subver- 
sions of  the  soil  and  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  ravage  this 
country."* 

"  In  the  Troad  there  is  no  primordial  volcanic  formation ;  the  principal 
part  of  the  volcanic  districts  is  situated  in  the  south.  We  find  there 
at  every  step  thermal  fountains  and  an  abundance  of  salt-water  springs, 
the  intimate  relation  of  which  to  the  phenomena  of  volcanic  eruptions 
has  been  so  often  observed  by  geologists;  nay,  these  hot  springs  are 
so  numerous,  that  the  vapours  produced  by  the  hot  water  have  made 
some  authors  say  that  they  spread  a  thick  cloud  as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium."^  "The  lowlands,  and  tLat  part  which  is 
properly  called  the  Plain  of  Troy,  are  interrupted  by  frequent  elevations, 
we  might  almost  say  by  slight  undulations  of  the  ground,  formed  by 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Ida,  which  terminate  imperceptibly  on  the  sea-coast. 
Towards  Dardania  and  Gebrenia,  the  mountainous  ridges  of  Ida  rise  one 


'  P.  Barker  Webb,  Topogr,  de  la  Troade;  Paris,  1844,  pp.  135-137. 
»  lbid,y  p.  129. 
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aboY6  the  other,  covered  with  pine-trees.  The  basaltic  rocks  of  the 
Bali  Dagh  attach  these  ridges  to  the  syenite  mountains  behind  Alex- 
andria-Troas,  in  the  midst  of  which  rise  those  conical  masses  which  are 
yisible  to  so  great  a  distance  at  sea."^ 

Between  the  two  affluents  of  the  Simois,  which  meet  at  the  village  of 
Doumbrek,  there  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Professor  Virchow 
and  M.  Bumouf,  an  extensive  mass  of  diluvium,  composed  of  quartz, 
diorite,  serpentine,  trachyte,  &c.,  more  or  less  rounded.  The  vegetation 
consists  principaUy  of  arbutus,  andrachnes,  and  pines,  which  increase  in 
size  with  the  height  of  the  mountain  ridges.  There  is  a  group  of  tangled 
heights  formed  of  quartzose  mica-schist,  where  the  pines  are  of  noble 
dimensions.  There  is  a  rivulet  in  every  dale.  The  dales  become  more 
and  more  hollow,  and  it  is  difficult  to  advance  owing  to  the  shrubs  which 
cover  the  slopes.  The  Oulou  Dagh  is  now  reached ;  it  is  a  long  ridge, 
belonging  to  a  range  of  Ida,  whose  height  is  429  •  80  m.  =  1409  ft. 
The  Oulou  Dagh  consists  essentially  of  a  somewhat  laminated  serpentine : 
on  its  roundish  conical  surface  we  see  many  steeply-raised  enormous 
masses  of  snow-white  quartz  and  brown  ferruginous  quartzite,  which  lie 
pretty  accurately  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south.  The  mountain- 
ridge  maintains  this  character  as  far  as  the  Kara  Tour ;  only  from  hence 
the  ridge  extending  towards  Ghiblak  and  Hissarlik  consists  of  tertiary 
limestone. 

From  the  Oulou  Dagh  may  be  seen  to  the  west  a  large  part  of  the 
Troad,  Ida,  Lesbos,  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  islands  of  Tenedos,  Lnbros,  and 
Samothrace,  the  Plain  of  Troy,  Hissarlik,  and  the  confluence  of  the 
Simois  and  Scamander.  The  descent  is  easy  by  the  mountain  ridge ;  there 
is  a  good  road  through  the  pines,  which  form  here  and  'there  beautiful 
tufts.  These  woods  are  now  cultivated  for  sale  by  Turcomans,  whose 
graves  may  be  seen  here  and  there. 

Following  the  ridge,  the  Kara  Tour  is  reached.  This  mountain, 
which  is  209  metres  =  686  ft.  high,  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plateau  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  Simois  from  that  of  the  Thym- 
brioB.  From  the  B^a  Tour  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  over  the  basin  of  the 
Thymbrius  as  far  as  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  all  its  undulations ; 
but  Hissarlik  is  not  visible  from  hence. 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  Mount  Kara  Tour  has  hitherto 
been  held  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Gallicolone;  but  that,  as 
Troy  is  not  visible  from  it,  I  have  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Virchow,  and  in  accordance  with  Bumouf  s  view,  transferred  that  honour 
to  the  Oulou  Dagh,  which  fulfils  this  apparently  indispensable  condition. 
I  must  however  remark  that  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  evidently  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  Kara  Tour  with  the 
Homeric  Callicolone,  for  he  states  it  to  be  only  5  stadia  from  the  Simois 
and  10  stadia  from  'iXtewi/  Kcofirj,  which  distances  perfectly  agree  with 
the  situation  of  the  Kara  Tour,  but  not  with  that  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.^ 

*  P.  Barker  Webb,  op.  cit  p.  129.  \6^s  ris,  majf  %v  6  2itUus  fth  tftrraffriZum 

*  Strabo,  ziiL  p.  597 :   ^\p  tk  t^s  'lAi^«y      ZUx«»v* 

■fi^f   ZiKBk   vroZlois   iffrlw   4  KoAXocoAciny,  /  remind  the  reader,  cnoe  for  ail,  that  the 
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Professor  Virchow,  moreover,  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  Kara  Your  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  perhaps  a  temple,  whereas  there  are 
no  traces  of  buildings  on  the  Oulou  Dagh. 

The  plateau  between  Kara  Your  and  the  village  of  Chiblak  is  desert, 
uncultivated,  destitute  of  wood,  and  full  of  ravines.  Here  and  there  are 
some  bushes  on  a  sort  of  very  meagre  prairie.  In  proportion  as  you 
advance  to  the  west  the  soil  becomes  limestone ;  but  the  vegetation  is  the 
same,  except  the  pines,  which  cease  with  the  schist. 

Of  Promontories,  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  mention  Cape  Ledum, 
opposite  Lesbos,  which  is  the  westernmost  peak  of  Ida,  and  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  Trojan  dominion.  In  Strabo's  time  the  altar  was 
still  shown  here,  which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  twelve  gods ;  ^  but  this  very  mention  of  a  definite 
number  of  the  gods  shows  that  its  origin  must  belong  to  a  later  period. 
Here,  as  before  stated.  Here,  in  company  with  Hypnos,  on  their  way  to 
Mount  Gargarus,  first  reached  the  Trojan  shore.'  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.® 

Next  comes  the  famous  Cape  Sigeum,  which  forms  the  north-western 
point  of  all  Asia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
Eleusa  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Yeni  Shehr.  According  to  M.  Burnouf s  measurement,  the 
height  of  Cape  Sigeum  is  77*20  metres  =  252  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  On  this  cape  (and  not,  as  is  erroneously  shown  on  Admiral  Spratt's 
map,  on  the  high  plateau  to  the  S.S.W.  of  it)  was  situated  the  ancient 
city  of  Sigeum :  in  the  first  place  because  there  is  here  an  accumulation 
of  ancient  debris  6  ft.  deep,  whereas  there  is  none  at  all  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau  ;  and  secondly  because  Sigeum  had  a  port,  which  did  in 
fact  exist  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  promontory,  whilst  there  is  none 
at  the  foot  of  the  plateau.  The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Ilians  soon  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it  no  longer  existed  in  Strabo's 
time.*  Like  the  whole  ridge  of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  extremity, 
this  promontory  consists  of  limestone,  and  falls  off  very  abruptly  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  now  crowned  by  the  village  of  Yeni  Shehr,  which  is 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians,  and  stands  on  the  debris  and  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Sigeum. 

In  a  direct  line  to  the  east  of  Cape  Sigeum  is  Cape  Rhoeteum,  now 
called  In  Tepeh,  on  the  Hellespont.  The  distance  between  these  two 
promontories  is,  according  to  Strabo,^^  60  stadia ;  but  this  is  one  of  the 

stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  was  the  tenth  part  of  »  Mela,  i.  18.  3;    Plin.  ff.  N,  v.  33;    Serv. 

the  English  geographical  mile.     In  other  tcords^  ad  Aen.  ii.  312 ;  to  S/^ctov,  Herod,  v.  65,  94 ; 

10  stadia  =  1  geog.  mile  =  1  minute  of  a  degree  Thucyd.  viii.  101 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595;   Ptol 

at  the  Equator.  v.  23  ;  Steph.  Byz.  p.  597.    Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603, 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 :  M  5i  Tff»  Ac/try  fiwiJihs  calls  it  also  ^  2t7«ia$  &Kpa.  The  town  rh  JI,lyuoy 
r&y  8»8cira  Btay  ^tlKwrtu,  KoXovffi,  d'  ^Ayofitftr  is  also  called  2^71?  by  Uecataeus,  p.  208 ;  Scylax, 
¥ovo5  Xipvfia'  p.  36. 

'  //.  xiv.  283,  284 :  *•  xiii.  p.  595 :  i?<rTi  8^  rh  firjKos  rris  irofw- 

"lirjv  5*  U^aOiiv \ias  ra^s  ktrh  rod  'Potr^iov  fx4xpi  '^tytiov  iral 

AfKr6>f,  tBt  ttpwTO¥  XiwiTJiv  tXv  rov  *AxiAA^»s  furfifioros  «h$vir\oovyrwy  k^iiKoma 

•  ix.  114.  araZiw. 
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many  proofs  that  the  geographer  never  visited  the  Troad,  the  real  distance 
heing  only  30  stadia,  which  is  given  hy  Pliny.^  On  this  cape  formerly 
stood  the  town  of  Rhoeteum  (to  'PotVetoi;).*  It  is  not  a  promontory  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  an  elevated  rocky  shore  with  several  peaks, 
of  which  the  highest,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  is  only 
168  ft.  high.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  called  by  Antipater  Sidonius 
*PoLrf]&e;  aicral?  It  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Rhoetea  litora "  by  Virgil.* 
Rhoeteum  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy.*  On  a  lower  peak  of  this  pro- 
montory is  the  tumulus  attributed  by  tradition  to  Ajax,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  the  names  of  the  two 
cape?,  ^lycMv  and  'PolreLov,  do  not  occur  in  Homer,  and  that  he  only 
once  mentions  them  where  we  read  that,  although  the  sea-shore  was 
broad,  yet  it  could  not  contain  all  the  ships,  and  the  people  were 
crowded;  they  had  therefore  drawn  them  up  in  rows,  and  had  filled 
the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore  as  far  as  it  was  enclosed  by  the 
promontories.* 

§  m.      RrVEBS  OF   THE  TrOAD. 

(a)  The  Simois  (o  Stftoet?),  now  called  Doumbrek  Su,  rises,  according 
to  Homer,  on  Mount  Ida,  but  more  precisely  on  the  Cotylus.  Virchow,' 
who  investigated  this  river  together  with  me,  writes  of  this  river  as 
follows  :  "  In  its  beginning  it  is  a  fresh  mountain-brook.  Its  sources  lie 
eastward  of  the  wooded  mountains  of  the  Oulou  Dagh.  From  numerous 
Uttle  watercourses,  which  partly  bubble  forth  from  the  rock,  and  some  of 
which  form  little  torrents,  two  rivulets  are  at  first  formed.  The  larger 
and  longer  of  them  flows  in  a  valley  gap,  between  a  prominent  spur  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh,  separated  from  the  principal  mount  by  a  deep,  green  meadow 
valley,  and  a  spur  of  the  tertiary  mountain  ridge,  which  descends  from 
Ren  Kioi  towards  Halil  Eli,  nearly  parallel  with  the  ridge  of  Rhoeteum. 
The  shorter  and  more  southerly  rivulet  gathers  the  water  from  the  Kara 
Your  and  the  mountain  ridga  which  joins  it  to  the  Oulou  Dagh.  Both 
rimlets  join  not  far  above  Doumbtek  Kioi  and  form  the  Doumbrek  Su 
(Simois),  which  is  midway  between  a  small  river  and  a  large  rivulet.  Its 
bed,  which  is  deeply  cut  throughout,  and  proceeds  now  in  shorter,  now  in 
longer  windings,  is  at  Doumbrek  perhaps  from  12  to  30  yards  wide ;  but 
on  the  11th  of  April  the  water  covered  only  part  of  the  bottom  of  this 
bed,  and  nowhere  did  its  depth  exceed  6  inches.  We  could  wade  through 
it  without  any  difficulty.  The  current  is  rapid ;  the  bottom  is  covered 
with  small  pebbles,  now  and  then  also  with  somewhat  larger  rounded 
stones  from  the  Oulou  Dagh.®    The  valley  itself  is  small,  but  very  fertile. 

'  J7.  N.  r.  33 :  "  fait  et  Aeantiam,  a  Rhodiis  aiytaXhs  yrias  xa^cct'^t  artiroyro  8f  kaoi' 

ronditum,  in  altero  corno,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto,  xxx.  r^  pa  wffOKp6a(ras  tpwravy  koX  TKritrav  awdffris 

stad.  interraUo  a  Si geo."  iiXSvot  irr6fia  ficucp^y,  Utroy  avyftpyaOoy  &Kpai, 

*  Herodot.   vii.  43;    Scjlax,  p.  35;    Steph.  '  Beitrdfje  zur  Landeskur.do  der   Troasy  pp. 
Byz.  p.  577  ;  Mela,  i.  18.  5 ;  Plin.  J£,  N.  v.  33  ;  92-96. 

Thacjd.  It.  52,  rili.  101.  •  In  the  celebrated  passage  where  the  Sca- 

'  Anthol.  Or,  ii.  p.  24,  ed.  Jacobs ;    i.  p.  254,      mander  summons  the  Simois  to   battle  against 

Ko.  146,  ed.  Tauchnitx.  Achilles,  it  is  said  (//.  xxi.  311-314) : 

*  Aen.  Ti.  595,  and  Plin.  ff.  If.  v.  33.  dAX*  hrdfwpt  rdxurra,  K<d  ifAThrkriei  fUBpa 

*  xxxriL  37.  t^ceros  ix  mtyiay,  vdyras  8*  ip6$uyoy  iyai6\ovSf 

*  //.  xir.  33-36 :  Tdmy  5i  fiiya  Kvfieif  iroXhy  8*  6pvfiayihy  6pty€ 
•v9i  T^kp  o^  fhpCs  wfp*  iifv  i9vy^aarro  irdcas  ^rpwy  KaX  Ad[«r,  Ua  xa^eofity  iyputy  Mpa  . . 
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If  we  then  pass  the  mountain  ridge  which  crosses  the  valley  below  Doum- 
brek  Kioi,  and  descend  on  its  gradually  sloping  west  side  to  the  region  of 
Halil  Eli,  which  abounds  with  trees  and  fruit,  we  find  the  little  river 
scarcely  larger  at  this  village.  Here  also  we  ride  through  it  without  the 
horses'  feet  getting  wet  above  the  ankles.  The  clearness  of  the  water 
permits  us  to  see  the  bottom  covered  with  small  pebbles  and  gravel.  At 
a  short  distance  below  the  village,  which  is  situated  on  its  right  bank, 
the  little  river  divides  into  two  arms.  The  right  or  northern  arm,  after 
having  received  the  *  Rain-brook  of  Ren  Kioi,' — a  very  small  and  incon- 
siderable rivulet,  which  has  only  an  intermittent  flow  of  water, — forms' 
a  large  swamp  in  which  it  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  the  left  or 
southern  arm  approaches  more  and  more  to  the  mountain  ridge  which  ex- 
tends from  Kara  Your  past  Chiblak  towards  Hissarlik,  and  it  flows  pretty 
near  the  lower  edge  of  its  slope.  At  first,  as  long  as  it  flows  through  the 
*  Plain,'  it  has  a  somewhat  deeper  bed,  whose  banks  are  frequently  under- 
mined and  fall  off  every  here  and  there  5  or  6  ft. ;  its  breadth  varies,  but 
it  hardly  anywhere  exceeds  20  ft.  Here  and  ther§  groups  of  willows  and 
other  bushes  grow  on  the  bank  and  on  small  islands  in  the  river-bed ;  a 
rich  vegetation  of  shrubs,  especially  of  tamarisks  and  Vitex  affnus-castm,^ 
extends  along  its  banks.  But  further  on,  in  proportion  as  the  little  river 
approaches  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge,  it  divides  into  more  and  more 
arms,  whose  course,  as  one  easily  sees,  must  be  very  irregular.  One  after 
the  other  disappears  in  the  large  and  deep  swamp,  which,  connected  at 
many  points  with  the  northern  swamp,  extends  as  far  as  the  foot  of  His- 
sarlik, and  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  so-called  Plain  of  the  Simois. 
Whilst  the  ramification  of  by-rivulets  and  their  disappearance  in  the  great 
swamp  causes  a  continual  diminution  of  the  volume  of  running  water, 
there  nevertheless  still  remains  a  *  main  arm,'  which  continues  its  course 
along  the  ridge.  We  could  still  follow  it  up  along  the  three  springs  of 
Troy,  though  it  was  there  reduced  to  a  little  rivulet  of  4  to  5  paces  in 
breadth,  and  with  an  insignificant,  though  still  rapid,  current.  Of  these 
three  springs,  all  of  which  are  marked  on  our  Map  of  the  Troad,  the  first, 
which  runs  from  a  stone-enclosure  and  has  a  temperature  of  14°*6  Celsius 
=  58^*28  Fahr.,  is  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  wall. 
The  second,  whose  stone-enclosure  is  destroyed,  and  a  third,  with  a 
well-preserved  stone-enclosure  and  a  double  outlet,  having  a  temperature 
of  14°-3  to  W  Celsius  =  57°-74  to  59^  Fahr.,  are  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  first  spring. 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  great  swamp  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Simois,  a  short  stream  gathers  again,  and  pours  into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak. 
The  spot  where  the  gathering  of  the  water  takes  place  is  pretty  nearly  in 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  Hissarlik  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  point  on  the  western  edge  of  the  swamp  which  is  farthest  from 
Hissarlik.  Apparently  without  any  preparation,  there  is  almost  immedi- 
ately a  large  broad  river-bed,  with  many  windings,  between  steep  banks 
from  6  to  8  ft.  high  ;  this  river-bed  is  interrupted  by  numerous  islands, 

•  Sypos  =  6yo¥os  means  sine  aemine  (Thco-  ohrrfs  §(hopo¥  (Dioscorides).  See  Od,  ix.  427 ; 
phrast.  I  p.  264).  In  the  liiad  (zL  105)  the  z.  166.  ffj/mn,  ad  Vionys.  13,  ed.  Miquel, 
■hrub  is  called  \iyos,  8i^  rhv  irul  rls  ^Movs      p.  87. 
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but  every  here  and  there  it  is  pretty  deep.  After  a  course  of  scarcely 
10  minutes  the  stream  empties  into  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  a  little  above  the  place  where  an  artificial  ditch  leads  from  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak  to  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above  a  stone  bridge  which  here 
spans  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  in  the  direction  of  Koum  Eioi.  No  water  can 
flow  through  the  ditch  except  during  the  inundations." 

The  Simois  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Eiad.  Thus  the  poet  says : 
"  But  when  they  (Here  and  Athene)  approached  Troy  and  the  two  flowing 
streams,  where  the  Simois  and  Scamander  mingle  their  currents,  there 
Her^,  the  white-armed  goddess,  stopped  the  horses,  releasing  them  from 
the  chariot,  and  she  poured  a  thick  cloud  around  them,  and  the  Simois 
sprouted  ambrosia  for  their  pasture."^®  Again :  "  Simois  also,  where  many 
ox-hide  shields  and  crested  helms  feU  down  in  the  dust."  ^  Again  :  "  Black 
as  a  storm.  Ares  cried  on  the  other  side,  now  shouting  shrilly  to  the 
Trojans  from  the  citadel,  now  running  along  the  Simois  unto  Calli- 
colone."*  Again:  "He  (Scamander)  grew  yet  more  furious  against 
the  son  of  Peleus,  and,  lifting  high  the  crested  wave  of  (his)  stream, 
shouted  to  the  Simois."^  Again:  "Descending  from  Ida  along  the 
banks  of  the  Simois."  *  Lastly :  "  The  dread  battle-shout  of  Trojans 
and  Achaeans  was  left  alone ;  and  many  times  did  the  fight  sway  hither 
and  thither  over  the  plain,  as  they  pointed  against  each  other  their 
brazen  spears  hetween  Simois  and  the  floods  of  Xanthus."  *  The  river 
is  also  mentioned  by  Aeschylus,*  Ptolemy,^  Stephanus  Byzantinus,® 
Mela,*  Pliny,^®  Horace,^  Propertius,^  and  Virgil.^ 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Simois  of  Homer  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo,*  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  : 

"  From  the  mountains  of  Ida  two  ridges  advance  to  the  sea,  the  one 


>•  n,  T.  773-776: 
iX\*  5rc  9^  Tpolvi¥  t^oy  irorufiA  re  pdotnty 

Ki9vu^  i^  hx^»Vj  irtpl  8*  ii4pa  irovKbp  Ix'vcv* 

>  //.  xiL22,23: 
ml  JUfUtUf  S$t  iroXXk  fiodypui  Kot  rpv^d\€icu 
K^arrtaow  iw  Kortjiai  .  ,  . 

*  //Lxx.  52,  53: 

^h  Kcrr*  iucpordrris  it6\tos  Tp4€<rat  kcXc^mv, 
&AA9rc  ir&p  SiM^erri  $4wy  M  KaWtKok^trp, 
»  //.  xxL  305-307  : 

.     .     .     AAA'  Ihi  AtoAAoy 
X^«ro  niyAcWc,  K6pvite9  Z\  Kvfia  p6oio 
(f^^  ii9tp6tuyoSf  'XifiStm  9h  K^KXet^  iitffas  .  .  . 

*  //.  iv.  475 : 

*lhiB€if  KOfTuniffa  vap*  cfx^t  St/i^cyros  .  .  . 
0     *  //.  Ti.  1-4 : 
T/»^y  8*  oU^  K€ti  *Ax<uSv  ^iXarts  alyii  • 
«»AAik  9*  &p*  Ma  Kol  tvff  XBviTt  /Ux"!  vcS^'O, 
AAX^Amt  iBwoiUvtov  x**^^P^^  9ovp<if 
§ucffjiyvs  2it^*rros  iih  UMoio  poduy, 

*  Agamemnony  t.  696,  ed.  Taachnitz. 

»  r.  2,  3.  •  P,  601.  •  i.  18.  3. 

>•  ff.  N.  y.  33.     »  Epod  13.  21.     «  iii.  1.  27. 

*  Aen.ieiS',  y.  262, 473. 

*  Stnbo,    xiiL    p.    597 :    &ir5   91   r^s  icor^ 


robs  r6Tovs  *l9alas  iptivijs  9vo  ^aly  kyK&yas 
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terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Rhoetenm,  the  other  in  that  of  Sigeum ; 
they  form  with  it  a  semicircle,  but  terminate  in  the  Plain  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sea  as  Novum  Ilium.  This  city,  therefore,  lies  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  ridges  already  named,  but  the  ancient  town 
between  their  starting-points ;  but  the  inner  space  comprises  as  well  the 
Plain  of  the  Simois,  through  which  the  Simois  flows,  as  the  Plain  of  the 
Scamander,  through  which  the  Scamander  flows.  The  latter  is  properly 
called  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the  poet  makes  it  the  theatre  of  most  of  the 
battles ;  for  it  is  broader,  and  here  we  see  the  places  mentioned  by  the 
poet, — the  fig  hill,  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  the  Batieia,  and  the  tumulus  of 
Ilus.  But  the  rivers  Scamander  and  Simois,  of  which  the  one  approaches 
Sigeum,  the  other  Bhoeteum,  join  at  a  short  distance  below  Ilium,  and 
discharge  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne.  The 
two  above-mentioned  plains  are  separated  by  a  long  neck  of  land,  which 
issues  directly  from  the  two  ridges  already  named;  beginning  from  the 
projection  on  which  Novum  Ilium  is  situated,  and  attaching  itself  to  it 
{(Tvfi<f>v7)<;  avTw),  this  neck  of  land  advances  (southward)  to  join  Cebrenia, 
thus  forming  with  the  two  other  chains  the  letter  €." 

The  description  of  Pliny  ^  agrees  with  that  of  Strabo :  "  dein  portus 
Achaeorum,  in  quem  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus :  stagnumque  prius 
faciens  Palaescamander." 

The  identity  of  this  river  with  the  Homeric  Simois  is  further  con- 
firmed by  Virgil,  who  tells  us  that  Andromache,  after  Hector's  death, 
had  again  married  Helenus,  another  son  of  Priam,  who  became  king 
of  Ghaonia: 

*'  Ante  urbem  in  luoo  falsi  Simoentis  ad  undam 
Libabat  oineri  Andromache,  Manesque  vooabat 
Hectoreum  ad  iumulum,  Tiridi  quem  ceepite  inanem 
Et  geminas  causam  laorymis  Baoraverat  aras."  * 

Thus  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  grove  near  the  Simois ;  but,  according  to 
Strabo,^  Hector's  tomb  was  in  a  grove  at  Ophrynium,  and  this  is  also 
confirmed  by  Lycophron  in  his  Cassandra,  But  Ophrynium  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  river  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  which,  from 
this  and  all  other  testimonies,  can  be  none  other  than  the  Simois. 

As  the  present  name  of  the  Simois,  Doumhrek,  is  believed  not  to  be  a 
Turkish  word,  some  take  it  for  a  corruption  of  the  name  Thymbrius,  and 
use  it  to  prove  that  the  river — which  runs  through  the  north-eastern 
valley  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  falls  into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  (the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Scamander)  in  front  of  Ilium — is  the  Thymbrius,  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  Simois. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  there  is  no  example  of  a  Greek  word  ending  in  oa 
being  rendered  in  Turkish  by  a  word  ending  in  k  ;  further  that  Doumbrek 

must  certainly  be  a  corruption  of  the  two  Turkish  words    ;  j  ^^CU 

Don  harek.  Don  signifies  "  ice,"  and  harek  "  possession  "  or  "  habitation : " 
the  two  words  therefore  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  "  containing  ice," 

»  H,  N.  V.  33.  •  Aeneid.  iii.  302-305. 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  itXr^iriov  8*  karX  rh  *0^p{tvtov^  i<l>*  f  rh  rov  "Eicropos  &\<ros  4v  mpt^cufu  rtfiry 
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and  the  name  might  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  inundations  caused 
by  the  Simois  are  frequently  frozen  over  in  winter,  when  the  whole 
north-eastern  plain  forms  a  sheet  of  ice. 

But  if  in  classical  times  this  river  was  called  Simois,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  of  its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Simois,  because— as 
MacLaren  ®  justly  observes — in  all  parts  of  the  world  rivers  have  preserved 
their  names  with  wonderful  persistency  in  the  midst  of  linguistic  change 
and  political  revolution.  An  ancient  name  may  indeed  be  lost,  but,  if  it 
still  exists,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  could  possibly  be 
transferred  from  one  river  to  another. 

Ko  ford  of  the  Simois  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  though  the  armies 
must  have  passed  the  river  constantly  in  marching  to  or  from  the  plain 
between  this  river  and  the  Scamander,  where  all  the  battles  were  fought. 
But  though  the  Simois  may  perhaps  have  had  a  slightly  larger  quantity 
of  water  in  ancient  times,  before  the  invention  of  water-mills,  it  can 
never  have  been  of  much  consequence.  Therefore,  there  was  no  need  to 
speak  of  a  ford. 

(6)  The  Thymbrius,  called  o  Sufi^pux;  by  Strabo  *  and  Eustathius,^®  is 
a  small  river,  which  originates  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Kara 
Tour,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  ten  or  twelve  valleys,  pouring  at  a 
right  angle  into  the  Scamander  opposite  Bounarbashi.  Its  present  name 
is  Kemar  Su,  from  the  Greek  word  KafiApa  (vault),  and  the  Turkish  word 
"su"  (water),  the  river  being  crossed,  at  about  3  miles  above  its  con- 
fluence, by  a  Soman  aqueduct.  Homer  does  not  mention  this  river  at  all, 
though  he  mentions  the  town  of  Thymbre.^ 

The  site  of  this  ancient  town  corresponds  with  the  farm  at  Akshi  Eioi 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thymbrius,  the  proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert,  has  made  excavations  there,  and  has  found  inscriptions  which  can 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  The  whole  place  is  strewn  with  archaic 
Hellenic  potsherds.  The  height  of  the  site  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
at  the  place  where  Mr.  Calvert's  farmhouse  stands,  is,  according  to 
M.  Bumouf 's  measurements,  63*35  metres  or  207  ft.  Strabo  states  that 
close  to  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  Scamander,  and  at  a  distance 
of  50  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  stood  the  famous  temple  of  the  Thymbrian 
Apollo,*  which,  as  my  friend  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who  lately  visited  the 
Troad,  remarks,^  must  be  identical  with  the  almost  entirely  artificial  mound 
of  Hanai  Tepeh,  which  I  have  excavated  in  company  with  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
of  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
the  height  of  the  Hanai  Tepeh  is  87*75  metres  =  285  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  being  24*5 
metres =80  ft.  5  in.     The  distance  given  by  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct. 

M.  Burnouf  makes  the  following  remarks  tipon   the  river : — "  The 

•  (Xtaervations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain      ("  Towards  Thymbrd  the  Lycians  and  the  lordly 
€f  Troy.    See  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  ia      Mysians  had  their  place  allotted."; 

Troade,  p.  47.  «  xiii.  p.  598 :  wKrifflov  ydp  i(m  rb  Tf^Zlov  ri 

•  liU.  p.  598.  evfifipa  Koi  6  Si*  ainov  ptay  worafihs  Sififipios, 
"  Ad  Horn.  II,  X.  430.  iyifiaKKvv  ds  rhv  :iKdfiavipoy  Karb,  rh  evfiBoaiov 

>  li,  X.  430 :  'AwoWwos  Up6v. 

rp^s  eififipvis  5'  ll\axov  ACkiqi  Mvtrol  r*  ay4'  ^  In  the  Academy,  Oct.  18,  1879. 

p»Xou 
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Thymbrius  flows  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley  between  the  hills  of  Akshi 
Eioi  and  the  heights  to  the  south.  It  is  aboat  30  ft.  broad.  Its  banks 
are  steep ;  it  is  perfectly  limpid,  and  is  overshadowed  by  large  trees.  Its 
banks,  which  are  from  10  to  12  ft.  high,  show  two  very  distinct  layers  : 
first,  a  modern  alluvium,  consisting  of  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains 
from  the  hills;  secondly,  below  this,  a  thick  layer  of  plastic  clay, 
analogous  to  that  which  forms  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander. 
The  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  the  Scamander  is  not  difficult  to 
determine,^  since  the  banks  are  high.  During  the  inundations,  the 
great  polygon  formed  by  the  Thymbrius,  the  Scamander,  and  the  hills  to 
the  east,  becomes  covered  with  water,  which  runs  with  great  impetuosity 
in  an  easterly  direction ;  inundates  the  swamp  (now  rendered  salubrious) 
to  the  north  of  Akshi  Kioi;  pours  into  the  large  bed  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander ;  and 
forms  other  streams,  which  flow  in  the  same  direction.  On  the  18th  of 
May,  1879,  we  saw  this  whole  plain  covered  with  dead  trees  and  branches, 
which  had  been  carried  away  in  the  same  direction,  and  caught  by  the 
bushes  of  the  agnus-castus  and  tamarisk." 

(c)  The  Scamander  (o  2fcdfuivSpo^y  as  it  was  called  in  the  language  of 
men,  according  to  Homer,  but  Xanthus,  "  the  yeUow  stream,"  as  it  was 
termed  by  the  gods  ^)  is  the  modem  Mendere,  a  plain  corruption  of  the 
name  Scamander. 

The  punning  etymology  of  Eustathius*  makes  XtedfuivBptx;,  aKafifia 
dvSp6<:  ('H/ooAcXeou?)  rov  Sdvdov  ifc  yr)<;  7rpoi]yarf€v,  since  "  the  excavation 
of  the  man  (Heracles)  brought  the  Xanthus  forth  out  of  the  earth."  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  trifling ;  but  the  termination  of  the  name  is  one  which 
we  find  in  many  of  the  river-names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Maeander, 
Alander,  and  the  like.  It  is  possible  that  the  title  by  which  the  river 
was  known  in  the  language  of  the  gods — that  is,  of  the  Greek  settlers — 
was  a  translation  of  its  native  name. 

As  before  mentioned,^  Homer  makes  the  Scamander  rise  from  two 
springs— one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold — close  to  the  city  wall;  while 
in  another  passage,  already  quoted,  he  correctly  makes  it  rise  in  Mount 
Ida.  I  have  already  described  its  sources  from  my  own  inspection  of 
them.®  Strabo  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis — who, 
as  he  says,  was  a  native  of  the  country — that  the  Scamander  flows  from  a 
single  source  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Ida,  about  120  stadia 
above  Scepsis,  and  that  the  Granicus  and  Aesepus  originate  from  the 
same  mountain  from  several  springs,  in  such  close  proximity  to  the 
source  of  the  Scamander,  that  all  are  within  a  space  of  20  stadia,  the 
Scamander  flowing  in  a  westerly,  the  two  others  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  the  length  of  the  Aesepus  being  about  500  stadia.'    He  confirms  the 

*  This  means  that  the  banks  of  the  river  are  rdwwv^  &s  hy  iitix^piot  krl\pj  6  ArjfA^rptos  rori 
not  obliterated,  and  do  not  confound  themselves  fikv  o^tus  Xiyu  wtpl  ahruv  **  ttrn  yiip  k6^os 
with  the  plain.  rts  rrii'^lZris  K6rv\os'  MpKttrat  8*  olros  4ira- 

*  //.  XX.  73,  74 :  r6v  tov  koI   tUofft  ffroZlois  2k^c»t,   i^  o5  B 

.     •     .     worafihs  fiaBv^Uffis,  n  "XKdfiayipos  ptl  koI  6  Tpdyucos,  koX  AX(ni'ros, 

tv  UdyBov  KoXiowri  9toly  Jkvhp^s  Z\  XKOfuu^poy.  ol    filv    wphs  &pKTov  koX  rifv  Upoworrt^Of   4k 

*  Ad  II.  XX.  74.       '  See  p.  55.       *  See  p.  58.  T\ti6ya>y  mrywv  avWufi6fi€voi,  6  di  ^KdfjMp9pos 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.   602:    Hforttpoi   8*   &p  r&v  M  Htrtv  in  /iias  irrrx^s*    iracreu  8'  AXA^Aoif 
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&ct  that  the  Scamander  and  Simois  meet,  and  says  that  the  Scamander 
falls  into  the  Hellespont  near  Sigenm :  "  But  the  rivers  Scamander  and 
Simois,  of  which  the  former  approaches  Sigenm,  the  latter  Bhoeteum, 
join  a  little  below  Novnm  Ilium  and  fall  into  the  sea  at  Sigenm,  where 
they  form  the  so-called  Stomalimne  "  ^®  {i.e.  "  lake  at  the  mouth  "). 

He  further  says  that :  "  A  little  beyond  lies  the  village  of  the  Ilians 
(*l\ii(»v  Kd/jLTj),  where  the  ancient  Ilium  is  believed  to  have  formerly 
stood,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  present  city."  ^  And  again :  "  There 
are  neither  hot  springs  in  this  place,  nor  is  the  source  of  the  Scamander 
here,  but  in  the  mountains ;  and  there  are  not  two  sources,  but  only  one. 
It  seems  therefore  that  the  hot  springs  have  disappeared,  but  that  the 
cold  spring  escapes  from  the  Scamander  by  a  subterranean  channel,  and 
rises  again  in  this  place  (before  'iXUtav  Kdfirf);  or  else  that  this  water 
is  merely  called  a  source  of  the  Scamander,  because  it  is  near  to  it :  for 
several  sources  of  one  and  the  same  river  are  so  called."  ^ 

The  length  of  the  Scamander  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Hellespont  close  to  Koum  Kaleh  is,  according  to  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,^  in 
a  straight  line  10  German  miles*  (=47  English  miles  nearly);  accord- 
ing to  Tchihatcheflf,*  20  French  leagues.  The  sources  of  the  Scamander 
are  650  metres  (2138  ft.)  above  the  sea ;  the  fall  of  the  current  is  on  an 
average  21  metres  (=69  ft.)  to  the  league,  which  is  equal  to  30  ft.  per 
mile.*  But  the  fall  varies  with  the  locality :  thus  from  the  sources  to 
the  district  of  In6  (En6),  and  even  to  Bounarbashi,  the  fall  of  the  river  is 
very  rapid,  but  further  on  it  is  comparatively  insignificant. 

H.  Bumouf,  who  has  studied  the  ancient  and  modem  beds  of  the 
Scamander  with  great  care,  sends  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject  :— 
"  At  the  time  of  inundation  the  Scamander  bursts  with  great  impetuosity 
through  its  narrow  pass  between  the  rocks  of  Bounarbashi,  carrying 
with  it  sand  and  gravel,  which  it  heaps  up  over  pretty  large  spaces  of 
ground,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  modify  its  course.  Its  course  is 
therefore  changeable :  it  takes  a  fixed  direction  only  after  its  confluence 
with  the  Thymbrius,  which,  when  I  measured  it  at  the  end  of  May,  was 
244  metres  (80  ft.  5  in.)  above  the  sea.  This  elevation  is  highly  impor- 
tant from  aU  points  of  view,  because  it  gives  the  slope  of  the  Plain  of 


vX'^ctdCovo'tWf   iv  ^Koat  tfToSW  trtpitx^tifPcu  Karh,  9idZv<r(p  ificwpiov  iK  rod  ^KOfUvipw  tceerh 

^tarrifuerr    itkturro¥  5*   iupieryiKW   iarh   rris  rovr*  iawrtXKuv  rh  x^^^^y  ^ '^^'^  ^^^  "^^  "^^"^^^^ 

^X^»  ^^  "TOW  AltHrrov  r4\oSf  ax*^^t^  t«   koX  tJyat  rod  ^KOfAdy^pov  Koi  rovro  rh  05«p  A^€- 

wftrraioMriovs  ^rroJiows."  <r$cu  rod  iKOfidv^pov  •*rrfhv'  ofha  ykp  Xiyovrai 

*•  xiiL  p.  597 :  o2  8i  irorof&ol  5  tc  2ic<ijuai^por  irAcfovs  •nrM  ^oS  ofrrow  irorofioG. 

Koi  6  lUft^fts,  6  fik¥  TV  247f /y  TKnauiffosy  *  di  *  Die  Lage  dea  Eomerischen  Troja,  p.  4. 

T^  'Potrel^  fUKphv  tfi-wpoffdw  rod  wdy  'Wiow  *  The  German  mile,  of  15  to  the  degree,  is 

ffvftfid^Jiovfftyy  cV  M  rh  :ilytiov  iK9a6curL  koX  equal  to  4  English  geographical  miles,  or  nearly 

9ot9v0'i  tV  2rofut\ifAyriP  Ka\ovfi4iriiif.  4]  statute  miles. 

'  xiii.  p.  597:  Txip  U  ro6rov  fUKpbv  if  r&w  »  Am  Mineure:    Description  physique,  stati- 

*lXt4»p  K^iffn  iarivy  iv  J  vofil{trat  rh  reiKathv  siique,  arcfuSbhgiquef  &c.,  p.  78. 

lAior  tUpdcBai  Tp^€pop,  rpiixovra  ffraZiovs  9U'  •  In  his  calculation  Tchihatcheff  has  no  doubt 

X«y  iarh  r^s  vdv  v6\f»s,  taken  into  account    all    the   windings  of  the 

*  Strabo,  xiii  p.  602 :  ofh€  yhp  0€pfjih.  vvv  iy  Scamander,  because,  if  the  fall  of  the  current 

Ty  r6vif  €6plaK(rai,  oh^  ri  rod  IZKOfi^pov  wny^  were  to  be  reckoned  in  a  straight  line  from  the 

iwradea,  iXX'  iy  r^  Cpti,  xaX  /ifo,  hW*  ov  Uo,  sources,  it  would  exceed  46  feet  per  mile. 
ra  iL^y  cdw  B^pftii  4ic\tXu^$Mt  clxof ,  rh  di  ^vxphy 
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Troy.  In  order  to  obtain  the  average  slope  in  each  metre,  it  is  sufficient 
to  take  on  our  Map  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the  confluence 
of  the  ThymbriuR  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  near  the  Stomalimne,  and  to 
divide  this  distance  by  24  m.  50  cent.  In  this  way  we  shall  obtain  the 
number  of  millimetres  to  each  metre,  representing  the  average  slope  of 
the  plain.  In  order  to  obtain  the  fall  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  all  its  sinuosities  on  the  map.  The  number  of  metres  thus  obtained 
will  be  greater ;  nevertheless,  when  divided  by  24  m.  50  cent.,  the  result 
gives  a  considerable  average  rapidity  to  the  stream.  During  the  inunda- 
•  tion  this  rapidity  is  much  greater,  because  the  elevation  of  24  m.  50  cent, 
would  be  brought  to  at  least  26  m.  50  cent.,  or  27  metres,  by  the  rise  of 
the  waters.  During  the  inundation  the  Thymbrius  carries  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  because  in  spite  of  its  high  banks  its  bed  is  then  full 
of  water,  which  overflows  into  the  plain.  At  its  confluence,  the  Sca- 
mander  has  a  breadth  of  about  150  metres  =  492  ft.  Its  banks  are  not 
so  high  as  those  of  the  Thymbrius,  because  there  is  no  upper  alluvial 
layer,  as  in  the  banks  of  the  latter.  Thus  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Thymbrius  is  elevated  by  about  2  metres  above  the  plain  of  the 
Scamander  at  the  same  place.  The  altitude  of  the  plain  of  the  Scamander 
at  its  confluence  is  27  m.  22  cent.  =  90  ft.  9  in.  After  its  confluence,  the 
present  bed  of  the  Scamander  becomes  more  contracted ;  the  river  flows 
from  thence  between  two  steep  banks  of  plastic  clay.  At  the  ferry  near 
Ealifatli  these  banks  are  about  1  metre  =  3  ft.  4  in.  high ;  the  breadth  of 
the  river  there  is  only  about  30  m.  =  98  ft.  5  in. ;  it  is  deep  in  its  whole 
breadth.  At  the  bridge  of  Koum  Kaleh  the  bed  of  the  Scamander  has 
a  breadth  of  117  metres  =  384  ft.,  of  which — in  the  middle  season  between 
the  rising  of  the  waters  and  the  drought — about  one-half  is  occupied 
by  the  water. 

"  The  ancient  led  of  the  Scamander,  which  is  identical  with  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak,  is  characterized  by  fallen  banks,  want  of  level  ground, 
and  little  hills  of  alluvial  sand,  while  the  new  bed  has  steep  banks, 
and  no  alluvial  sandhills  except  at  Koum  Ealeh,  near  its  mouth.  The 
accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel  have  nearly  obliterated  the  ancient 
bed  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius.  The 
westerly  winds  have  extended  these  sands  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain ; 
their  rotatory  currents  have  heaped  them  up  in  the  form  of  small  hills 
along  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  bed.  I  have  myself  witnessed 
such  a  phenomenon.  The  last  inundation  had  loft  a  layer,  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  deep,  on  the  submerged  lands ;  the  sun  had  dried  it,  and  the 
wind,  which  carried  the  sand  away  towards  the  east,  formed  of  it  small 
heaps  round  the  bushes  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  and  brought 
the  clay  of  the  plain  again  to  light.  The  translocation  of  the  river-bed 
has  been  favoured  by  the  configuration  of  the  soil.  The  spurs  of  the 
heights  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain  have  in  their  lower  part  a  projection, 
which  slopes  down  to  the  river  and  forms  there  a  steep  bank,  while  the 
small  plains  between  them  terminate  in  a  swamp.  In  front  of  Novum 
Ilium  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander  passes  between  a  bank  of  this 
kind  and  a  somewhat  elevated  hill  of  alluvial  river-sand,  after  which  the 
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Plan  showing  the  ancient  Bed  of  the  Scamander 
in  front  of  Troy. 


bed  again  extends  and  has  a  breadth  of  not  less  than  200  m.  =  656  ft. 

A  little  further  down  it  encounters  the  slope   which   descends   from 

Hiasarlik  towards  the  west,  and  which  forces  it  to  make  a  bend  almost 

at  a  right  angle ;  afterwards  comes  another  bend,  which  brings  it  back 

to  its  first  direction.      In  fact, 

in  front  of  Troy,  the  plain  rises 

suddenly,  forming  from  &  to  &  a 

sort  of  bank,  5  ft.  high  at  least ; 

from  this  point  the  ancient  bed 

proceeds   straight    towards    the 

bridge  below  Hissarlik. 

"At  the  bridge  the  plain  is 
15  m.  =  49  ft.  2  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  breadth  of 
the  ancient  bed  is  there  93  metres 
=  305  ft.  A  shaft  sunk  at  this 
spot  on  the  right  bank  has  proved 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  was 
once  larger,  and  that  it  has  been 
narrowed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  sand  of  the  river.  This  sand 
contains  no  marine  deposits;  it 

is  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  massive  block  of 
Mount  Ida.  The  space  comprised  between  the  bridge  in  front  of  Hissarlik 
and  the  small  hill,  which  we  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  TSimulu^ 
of  Hus,  presents  most  interesting  features.  About  500  m.  =  1640  ft. 
below  the  bridge,  there  rises  on  the  left  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  a  large  hill  of  river-sand,  the  western  part  of  which  is 
covered  with  ruins  and  debris,  which  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  town ; 
remnants  of  the  wall  are  still  extant.  Very  probably  this  is  Polium, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Astypalaeans,  who  inhabited  the  city  of 
Ehoeteum,  built  on  the  Simois ;  it  was  afterwards  called  Polisma.  Not 
being  built  on  a  place  fortified  by  nature,  it  was  soon  destroyed.^ 

"It  is  true  that  this  site  is  not  exactly  on  the  Simois,  but  imme- 
diately in  front  of  its  mouth  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
The  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  miserable  village  of  Koum  Kioi 
(Village  of  Sand),  which  is  not  inhabited  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
pestilential  air;  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  site  is  a  Turkish  cemetery. 
Between  this  cemetery  and  the  ancient  Scamander  is  flat  ground,  a  sort 
of  lagoon,  which  extends  to  the  river.  On  the  east  side  of  the  ancient 
Scamander  is  the  plain  of  the  Simois,  which  runs  out  to  the  former  river 
in  a  bank,  2  metres =6  ft.  7  in.  higher  than  the  left  bank.  Immediately 
below  this  is  the  confluence  of  the  Simois  with  the  ancient  Scamander. 
As  the  latter  bends  suddenly  at  this  spot  to  the  west,  its  bed  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  the  Simois,  whidi  flows  from  the  east :  this  fact  has 
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caused  the  error  of  the  topographers,  who  make  the  Simois  run  directly 
to  the  sea  through  the  bed  of  the  river  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  In  this  bend 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  on  the  side  of  Eoum  Kioi, 
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No.  20.    The  Dunes  of  the  Ancient  Scamander. 

The  conflnence  of  the  SlmoU  and  the  Ancient  Scamander  is  between  Troy  and  the  hill  to  the  north-east  of  Koum 
Klol.  The  plain  of  ilie  Siraols  U  there  2  metres  higher  than  the  plain  of  the  Scamander.  In  front  of 
this  confluence  is  a  Urge  dune  of  sand,  which  has  been  cut  through  by  the  river  between  Koum  Kioi  and  the 
Tomb  of  llus;  the  depression  between  the  plain  (833  mitres)  and  the  hill  of  the  Kalyvia  gave  a  passage 
to  the  river,  which  then  discharged  itself  Into  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh.  Between  the  Tumulus  of  llus  and  thi* 
bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  can  be  seen  the  sand  which  has  filled  up  thl»  depression.  (The  numbers  Indicate  the 
altitudes  In  metres.) 

is  effaced  and  confounded  with  the  plain ;  on  the  opposite  side  it  has  a 
high  bank.     The  land  which  terminates  in  this  steep  bank  rises  gradually 
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towards  the  hills  of  In  Tepeh,  and  opposes  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
waters  of  the  Simois.  Afterwards  comes  the  bridge  of  Koum  Kioi,  to  the 
north  of  the  alluvial  hill  of  river-sand.  A  shaft  sunk  near  the  cemetery 
reached  the  plastic  clay  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  and  proved  that  the  hill 
of  sand  at  Koum  Kioi  is  really  formed  by  fluvial  deposits. 

"  To  the  north  of  the  bridge  of  Koum  Kioi  the  bank  is  10  metres  56  c. 
=34  feet  8  inches  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  soil  maintains 
this  elevation  for  a  distance  of  about  1000  metres  =  3281  feet  to  the 
west.  This  plateau  terminates  in  the  remnant  of  a  conical  tumulus 
which,  from  its  situation,  must  te  identical  with  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the.  Biad.  But  the  shaft  sunk  in  it  has  given 
no  proof  of  its  claim  to  be  a  sepulchre ;  it  rather  appears  to  have  been 
a  mere  hill  of  river-sand,  which  has  been  transformed  by  tradition  into  a 
tumulus.  In  its  present  ruined  state  this  tumulus  is  only  1  m.  =  3  ft.  4  in. 
high ;  but  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  consists  of  river-sand,  and  is  more 
than  2  m. =6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  mean  height  of  the  water.  For  a 
distance  of  more  than  200  m.  =  656  ft.  to  the  west  of  the  Tomb  of  Ilus, 
the  bank  of  the  ancient  Scamander  consists  of  river-sand ;  afterwards  it 
assumes  again  its  ordinary  character  of  plastic  clay.  There  is  therelbre 
on  this  spot  a  barrier  of  sand,  through  which  the  river  has  dug  its 
bed.  From  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  this  barrier  extends  to  the  north  for  a 
space  of  more  than  500  m.  =  1640  ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  great  breadth. 
This  space  of  ground  is  under  cultivation,  but  the  poverty  and  scantiness 
of  its  grain  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rich  crops  which  are  grown 
on  the  clay  of  the  plain  to  the  east  and  west.  At  a  distance  of  500  m.  = 
1640  ft.  is  a  well  on  the  border  of  this  field  of  sand  ;  the  altitude  of  this 
well  is  no  more  than  7  m.  23  cent. =23  ft.  9  in.  above  the  sea — that  is 
to  say,  it  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  river,  which  at  the  Tomb  of  Ilus 
is  8  m.  30  cent.  =  27  ft.  3in>,  above  the  sea.  It  is  therefore  evident  that, 
if  this  sand  were  removed,  the  surface  of  the  clay  below  it  would  form 
a  large  channel,  through  which  the  river  would  flow  off.  This  depression 
in  the  ground  terminates  in  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  It  may 
therefore  be  admitted,  with  very  great  probability,  that  at  the  time  when 
the  hillocks  of  river-sand  at  Koum  Kioi  and  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  had  not 
yet  obstructed  the  ancient  Scamander,  its  waters  flowed  to  the  north  and 
poured  through  the  present  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  into  the  sea.  This 
invasion  of  the  sand  has  forced  the  river  to  bore  its  new  bed  to  the  west. 
This  conclusion  has  the  more  probability,  as  the  general  level  of  the 
great  plain,  to  the  west  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  is  higher  than  the  surface 
of  the  sandy  depression.  . 

"If,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  principal  stream  of  the 
Scamander  occupied  the  large  river-bed,  which  still  serves  to  carry  its 
waters  during  the  period  of  inundation,  the  change  just  described  must 
have  taken  place  a  short  time  afterwards.  This  appears  to  be  conclu- 
sively shown  from  the  word  StomaUmne  (pool  at  the  mouth)  employed 
by  Strabo,  because  this  word  shows  that  there  was  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  Stomalimne  at  the  time  of  this  geographer,  or  at  least  at  that 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about  180  B.C.). 
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"  Below  the  Tomb  of  Ilns,  the  ancient  Scamander  flows  between  very 
high  vertical  banks,  which  indicate  that  the  bed  is  relatively  of  recent 
formation.  At  the  wooden  bridge  above  the  Stomalimne,  the  altitude  of 
the  plain  is  not  more  than  2  m.  77  c.  =  8  ft.  10  in. ;  the  breadth  of  the 
ancient  Scamander  is  there  45  m.  =  147  ft.  8  in. 

"The  Stomalimne  is  a  pool  about  800m. =2625 ft.  long  and  200 
to  300  m.  =  656  to  984  ft.  broad  on  the  average.  Into  this  pool  flow 
the  waters  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  which  is  identical  with  the  ancient 
Scamander.  This  pool  communicates  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 
Hellespont,  and  its  water  is  brackish.  The  clay  of  the  plain  extends 
on  the  right  of  the  pool  to  the  sea,  and  borders  it  with  vertical  banks. 
On  the  left  of  the  pool — that  is  to  say,  on  the  west  side — the  clay  ceases 
about  300  m.  =  984  ft.  short  of  the  sea-shore ;  the  space  which  follows 
forms  a  triangular  neck  of  land,  which  terminates  at  the  channel  of 
the  Stomalimne.  This  neck  of  land  is  an  undulating  sandbank,  the 
hollows  or  cavities  of  which  are  50  centimetres  =  1  ft.  8  in.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  whilst  its  projections  are  from  1  to  2  metres  =  3  ft.  4  in. 
to  6  ft.  7  in.  above  the  sea-level.  I  sank  a  shaft  1  metre  =  3  ft.  4  in.  deep 
into  one  of  these  hollows,  and  thus  penetrated  hdow  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  upper  layer,  which  consisted  of  grey  sand,  is  only  2  centimetres  deep ; 
after  that  comes  a  dark  blue  sand  mixed  with  many  roots  of  plants ; 
below  this  I  found  pure  dark  blue  sand,  of  older  date  and  a  marshy  cha- 
racter. These  layers  are  obviously  produced  by  river  silt ;  they  contain 
no  marine  deposits,  and  no  stones.  The  space  occupied  by  this  undu- 
lating sandbank  is  very  small ;  the  soil  of  it  appears  to  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  alluvium  of  Eoum  Kaleh,  but  apparently  it  cannot 
extend  further  into  the  sea,  because  the  current  of  the  Hellespont  tends 
to  maintain  it  in  its  actual  limits.  The  shaft,  having  been  dug  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  gradually  filled  with  water  up  to  that  level :  this  water 
was  at  first  turbid,  but  it  soon  became  clear,  and  had  a  hardly  percep- 
tible brackish  taste;  it  therefore  did  not  come  from  the  sea,  but  from 
the  Stam^limney 

Professor  Virchow  also  affirms  that  he  has  found  in  the  Plain  of  Troy 
nothing  which  tells  in  favour  either  of  a  marine  formation  of  the  soil, 
or  of  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  plain  towards  the  Hellespont. 
In  a  long  and  learned  dissertation  he®  proves  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  hydrography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  must  have  been  at  the  time  of 
Pliny  and  Strabo  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  that  when,  in  following 
up  the  Trojan  coast  from  south  to  north,  Pliny®  says, — "Scamander 
amnis  navigabilis,  et  in  promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
portus  Achaeorum,  in  quem  influit  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus :  stag- 
numque  prius  faciens  Palaescamander," — he  cannot  mean  by  the  ancient 
Scamander  any  other  river  but  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak ;  by  the  "  Xanthus 
Simoenti  junctus  "  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  into  which  in  his  time,  as  now, 
the  Simois  flowed ;  and  by  "  Scamander  "  the  great  river  near  Sigeum. 

Professor  Virchow  says :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
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volume  of  water  which  once  flowed  in  the  bed  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  was 
much  larger  than  that  which  now  flows  in  it,  even  at  the  period  of  the 
inundations.  Its  bed  answers  so  well  to  a  great  and  powerfully  working 
stream,  that  the  present  river  appears  only  as  a  residue  of  its  former 
wealth.  Where  was  formerly  water,  there  are  now  broad  edges  of  bank 
overgrown  with  bushes,  and  now  and  then  showing  deeply-indented 
borders.  In  places  here  and  there  are  still  deep  bays,  of  whose  origin 
the  present  current  offers  no  explanation.  In  many  places,  especially  on 
the  left  bank,  are  rows  of  sand-hills,  which  must  once  have  been  formed 
by  alluvium ;  they  are  at  present  so  high  that  even  their  foot  is  never 
reached  by  the  water.  The  common  sources  of  the  Asmak  in  the  Duden 
swamp,  close  to  Akshi  Kioi,  are  not  copious  enough  to  feed  a  large  river. 
Now,  in  the  region  of  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbrius  and  further 
down,  broad  and  for  the  most  part  dry  water-beds  branch  off  from  the 
Scamander,  extending  to  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  close  to  those  sources, 
and  even  now,  at  the  time  of  high  water,  receiving  the  overflowing  water 
of  the  Scamander.  But  even  these  merely  temporary  affluents  are  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  so  impetuous  as  it  must  once  have 
been,  judging  by  the  testimony  of  its  banks.  This  could  only  happen 
again,  if  the  main  volume  of  the  Scamander  were  let  into  it.  Has 
this  ever  taken  place?  A  glance  at  Spratt's  map  shows  in  fact  that 
the  main  '  winter-bed,'  which  leads  from  the  confluence  of  the  Thymbriua 
to  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  is  the  direct  continuation  of  the  Scamander,  as 
this  river  is  seen  after  having  flowed  around  the  Bali  Dagh  and  entered 
the  Plain.  If  the  line  of  the  river-course,  the  direction  of  which  is 
here  almost  directly  to  the  north,  be  prolonged,  it  comes  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  sources  in  the  Duden.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  Scamander  once  took  this  course,  and  that  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak  represents  the  further  course  of  the  Scamander  at  that  time. 
Later  on  it  may  have  displaced  this  bed  by  its  own  alluvial  deposits, 
and  may  have  pierced  a  new  bed  more  to  the  west  through  the  Plain." 

Further  on,^*^  Professor  Virchow  thinks  it  perfectly  certain  that, 
immediately  below  Koum  Kioi,  the  ancient  Scamander  (in  the  bed  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak)  turned  eastward,  and  that  it  poured  into  the  Hellespont, 
by  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Plain, 
close  to  the  promontory  of  Ehoeteum.  -  He  thinks  that  the  deep  sandy 
depression  found  by  M.  Bumouf  below  Koum  Kioi,  between  the  Kalifatli 
and  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  marks  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander. 
He  holds  such  a  communication  to  be  the  more  probable,  as  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  is  far  too  broad  and  deeply  cut  for  him  to  suppose  that 
it  could  possibly  have  been  formed  by  the  northern  arm  of  the  Simois, 
which  is  a  most  insignificant  rivulet.  This  rivulet  may  have  flowed 
later  into  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  the  communi- 
cation between  the  ancient-  Scamander  (Kalifatli  Asmak)  and  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  had  already  been  closed,  but  most  certainly  it  was  never 
strong  enough  to  produce  the  bed  of  the  latter.      Professor  Virchow 


>•  Zandeskunde,  &c.,  pp.  136,  137,  170. 
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adds :  ^*  "  The  Kalifatli,  in  that  part  of  its  course  which  extends  from 
between  Hissarlik  and  Ealifatli  to  the  junction  of  the  Simois,  has  a 
bed  just  so  broad,  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  present  bed  of  the 
Scamander  itself,  and  no  other  river  in  the  Troad  approaches  it  even 
remotely,  and  this  fact  has  been  overlooked  by  nearly  all  critics.'*  Professor 
Virchow^  further  says:  "Eegarding  the  alluvial  deposits  in  the  Plain, 
Maclaren*  has  advanced  an  important  argument.  He  proceeds  from 
the  soundings  made  by  the  English  Admiralty  in  the  Hellespont,  which 
are  indicated  on  their  map.  Following  these,  he  has  drawn  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  three  curves,  which  connect  together  the  depths 
of  one,  two,  and  three  fathoms  respectively.  These  lines  are  not  parallel 
with  the  coast,  but  they  nearly  join  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander; 
they  recede  from  the  coast  before  the  Stomalimney  and  still  more 
before  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  again  approach  each  other,  as  well 
as  the  coast,  at  the  neck  of  land  before  Rhoeteum.  There  is,  besides, 
the  difference  produced  in  the  form  of  the  coast-line  by  the  curves 
of  one  and  two  fathoms;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  bent  inward  to 
the  south,  whereas  the  three  fathoms'  line  forms  a  curve  which  is 
on  the  north  bent  forward  to  the  Hellespont,  and  projects  far  beyond 
the  coast  and  the  neck  of  land.  Immediately  behind  it  the  depth  of 
the  water  amounts  to  10,  12,  16,  and  19  fathoms.  Maclaren  concludes 
from  this  that  the  mass  of  alluvium,  which  has  raised  the  bottom  of 
the  Hellespont,  cannot  have  been  produced  by  the  present  Scamander, 
but  must  be  attributed  to  a  time  when  this  river  flowed  first  through 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  later  through  the  Stomalimne ;  that  the 
Hellespont,  whose  current  has  a  velocity  of  two  miles  an  hour,  carries 
its  own  alluvial  material  and  a  large  part  of  that  of  the  Scamander  into 
the  Aegean  Sea,  but  the  counter-current  along  the  Trojan  coast,  which 
sometimes,  especially  with  west  and  south-west  winds,  is  very  strong, 
distributes  a  certain  quantity  of  the  material  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Ehoeteum ;  and  that,  if  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander  had  always  been 
at  the  present  place,  the  lines  of  depths  would  be  parallel  with  the  coast- 
line. To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  we  cannot  at  once  admit  Maclaren's 
supposition,  that  the  depth  of  the  Hellespont  once  was  nearly  as  great 
on  the  coast  as  in  the  midst  of  this  channel,  and  that  the  present 
difference  in  depth  has  been  produced  solely  by  alluvial  deposits.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  some  safe  indications,  which  show  the  fact  of  the 
alluvial  deposits,  as  well  as  their  direction.  As  such  I  consider  three 
phenomena : — 1.  The  bar  of  sand  before  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,^  which  has  exactly  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current, 
for  it  is  joined  on  the  east  side  to  Ehoeteum,  and  proceeds  thence 
for  a  long  distance  westward.  2.  The  sandbanks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander.  3.  The  sandy  plain  which  projects  into  the  Hellespont,  on 
which  Koum  Kaleh  is  situated,  and  which  extends  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  to  the  foot  of  the  tumulus  of  Achilles.     It  appears  to  me  that 

"  Landeakunde,  &c.,  p.  138.  «  Charles  Maclaren,    77uf  Plain  of   Troy  dc- 

»  IbkL  p.  143  ff.  tcribed;  Edinburgh,  1863,  p.  46. 

•  Virchow,  LandeskundCf  &c.,  p.  144. 
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these  facts  prove,  not  only  that  there  exists  a  perceptible  alluvium,  but 
also  that  the  easterly  stream  is  the  one  which  decides  its  formation.  If 
it  depended  principally  on  the  westerly  or  south-westerly  counter- 
current,  neither  would  exist  the  neck  of  land  of  Koum  Ealeh,  nor  the 
sand-bar  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak.  Here  comes  in  another  circumstance 
which  must  not  be  underrated,  namely,  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind.  I  may  cite  two  observations  which  I  consider  to  be  sufficiently 
certain.  One  is  the  motion  of  the  sand  at  the  citadel  of  Eoum  Ealeh, 
which  proves  the  predominance  of  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  in  accordance  with  the  direction  and  current  of  the 
Hellespont.  The  other  is  the  position  of  the  trees  on  Khoeteum  and 
on  the  lower  section  of  the  Plain.  The  trunks  of  all  these  trees  (Valonea 
oaks)  are  uniformly  inclined  towards  the  west-south-west.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Maclaren's*  statement  that  the  wind  formerly  called 
Yentus  Hellespontinus  blows  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  down 
the  Hellespont.  This  direction  of  the  wind  explains  sufficiently  why  the 
sand  is  carried  along  the  coast  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  why  in  the 
course  of  time  it  has  accumulated  more  and  more  below  and  before 
Sigeum,  so  as  to  form  there  the  neck  of  land  of  Eoum  Ealeh.  The  coast- 
marsh  proper,  therefore,  remains  protected  against  an  accumulation  of 
sand,  unless — as  in  the  Stomalimne — the  sea  itself  washes  away  part 
of  the  marshy  soil.  Indeed  my  investigations  in  the  Stomalimne  have 
proved  that  not  only  is  there  no  alluvium,  but  rather  a  washing  away 
of  the  marshy  sail,  which  is  partially  replaced  by  sea-sand,  but  that 
there  is  no  formation  of  dunes.  This  washing  away  takes  place  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Stomalimne;  it  testifies  to  the  powerful  agency  of 
the  water  in  the  direction  of  the  Hellespont  current.  I  must,  therefore, 
acknowledge  that  Maclaren's  arguments  must  not  be  rated  so  low  as 
might  appear.  If  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  th^ 
easterly  current  of  water  and  wind,  the  three  fathoms'  line  before  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak  extends  in  a  convex  curve  far  into  the  Hellespont, 
and  indeed  also  far  beyond  the  neck  of  land  of  Khoeteum,  this  would 
tell  decidedly  for  the  view,  that  much  alluvium  has  once  been  brought 
down  by  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  stream  of  the 
Stomaltmney,  provided  of  course  the  raising  of  the  Hellespont  bottom  be 
due  to  sand  and  other  alluvium.  This  has  not  been  proved,  but  it  is 
probable.  In  no  case  can  I  admit  that  this  raising  could  have  been 
produced  by  deposits  of  the  water  of  the  Hellespont  which  comes  down 
from  the  Propontis.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the 
existence  of  sand  accumulations  at  the  coast  as  certain,  and  for  some 
distance  from  the  coast  in  the  Hellespont  itself  as  probable,  still  I  can 
infer  but  little  from  this  as  to  the  formation  of  the  coast-land.  Strabo 
says,  indeed,  with  much  assurance  :*  *  The  Scamander  and  Simois,  uniting 
in  the  plain,  and  bringing  down  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  bank  up  the 
sea-coast,   and  form  a  blind  mouth,  salt-water  lagoons,  and  marshes.' 

*  Loc  cit,  p.  215.  Koertupipovrts  JAuv,   itpofrxova    r^v  -wapafdw^ 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 :  <rvii'K€<r6vr9t  yhp  Urf       koX  rv^Khv  arSfia  Tf  koI   \ifivo$a\drras  Koi 
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But  nowhere  on  the  coast  can  there  be  shown  an  increase  of  the  soil  by 
real  mud  (tXu9),  except  in  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  itself,  namely  in  its 
upper  part.  The  mud  which  reaches  the  Hellespont  is  soon  cleared  of 
its  clayey  ingredients ;  what  remains  is  clean  quicksand.  This  sand  can 
change  or  fill  up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  can  thereby  cause  the 
damming  up  of  the  water ;  but  except  at  the  neck  of  land  of  Koum  Ealeh, 
it  has  exercised  no  immediate  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  coast-land, 
at  least  not  so  long  as  the  coast-marsh  has  existed.  In  order,  therefore; 
to  obtain  a  somewhat  sure  basis  for  the  question  of  the  alluvial  forma- 
tions, it  appeared  to  us  necessary  to  investigate  the  soil  of  the  Plain 
itself  at  various  places." 

Professor  Virchow*  commenced  his  investigations  by  digging  a  number 
of  holes ;  the  first  to  the  right  of  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak  near  Hissarlik.  To  a  depth  of  1  •  25  metres,  he  found  a  very  com- 
pact blackish  soil,  and  below  it  coarse  sand,  among  which  small  pieces 
of  quartz,  flakes  of  mica,  blackish  grains  and  coarser  fragments  of  rock, 
were  conspicuous.  There  were  no  remains  of  shells.  He  dug  the  second 
hole  in  the  flat  dune-like  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak 
near  Koum  Kioi,  on  which  is  a  Turkish  cemetery.  He  found  there  to  a 
depth  of  2  metres  nothing  but  coarse  sand  of  a  dark  colour,  consisting 
principally  of  angular  grains  of  quartz  mixed  with  mica,  and  some  coarser 
but  smoothed  pebbles  of  rock ;  no  trace  of  shells.  He  dug  the  third  hole 
in  a  place  near  the  road  to  Eoum  Ealeh,  where  the  zone  of  the  Valonea 
oak-trees  ceases,  and  where  the  coast-marsh  proper  begins.  He  found 
there  to  a  depth  of  1  mfetre  very  rich  dark  clay,  of  which  the  banks  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak  are  also  composed.  He  dug  a  fourth  hole  in  the  dry 
overgrown  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  little  neck  of  land 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Ehoeteum.  Here  he  found  the  same  compact 
clammy  rich  black  earth,  to  a  depth  of  1  metre  10  centimetres;  there 
were  no  stones  in  it,  but  a  great  number  of  rounded  pieces  of  baked 
bricks.  He  dug  a  fifth  hole  1  metre  deep  to  the  west  of  Kalifatli,  in  a 
filled-up  channel  of  the  Scamander.  The  soil  consisted  there  of  fine  sand 
near  the  surface  and  of  coarse  sand  below ;  the  latter  was  mixed  with  a 
fine  clayish  sand,  and  small  grains  of  quartz,  partly  rounded  and  partly 
angular,  as  well  as  with  large  mica-flakes  and  coarse  small  stones,  for 
the  most  part  angular,  but  rounded  at  the  corners.  In  none  of  these 
holes  was  foun*  any  trace  of  a  marine  formation.  Professor  Virchow 
having  taken  samples  of  the  sand  from  all  these  holes,  and  having  had 
them  analysed  in  Berlin,  they  were  all  found  to  consist  of  quartz-bearing 
syenite.  This,  in  his  opinion,  solves  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  alluvial  layers  in  the  plain,  for  the  Scamander  flows  above  Evjilar 
through  a  broad  zone  of  syenite  which  is  in  process  of  disintegration.^ 
A  similar  region,  also  drained  by  the  Scamander,  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  part  of  the  Chigri  Dagh.  Consequently  the  alluvium  op 
THE  Plain  op  Troy  is  essentially  the  product  op  the  hkiher  moun- 
tains, ESPECIALLY  OP  Ida.     At  the  period  of  inundation  the  Scamander 


*  Landeskunde  der  Troas,  pp.  146-154.  '  See  Tchihatcheff,  he.  cit,  L  I  ^  359. 
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carries  away  not  only  the  primary  products  of  the  disintegrated  syenite, 
but  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  mud  which  the  river  brings  to  the 
lower  plain  originates  in  the  older  deposits  of  the  upper  plain  between 
Ine  and  Beiramich.  Here  the  Scamander  and  its  numerous  affluents 
are  continually  tearing  and  carrying  away  fresh  parts  of  the  banks.  Its 
water,  which  is  perfectly  clear  at  its  source,  and  which  at  Evjilar  still 
shows  no  turbidity,  appears  in  the  lower  plain  turbid  and  yellowish,  so 
that  the  name  of  Xanthus  is  here  perfectly  suitable.  This  change  in 
its  appearance,  therefore,  occurs  during  the  course  of  the  river  through 
the  upper  plain,  and  the  suspended  matter  which  causes  the  muddy 
appearance  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  freshly-dissolved  masses  of 
a  very  ancient  alluvium,  which  was  formed  in  the  upper  plain  at  a  time 
when  it  was  still  a  lake.  By  thus  proving  that  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
lower  plain  is  essentially  of  a  syenitic  origin,  every  possibility  at  once 
disappears  of  attributing  to  the  other  rivers  and  rivulets  any  deter- 
mining part  whatever  in  the  conveyance  of  the  alluvial  deposits.  Neither 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  nor  the  Eemar  Su,  nor  the  Ealifatli  Asmak,  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  indeed  they  might  occasionally  again 
put  in  motion  the  alluvium  already  deposited  by  the  Scamander.  The 
fftct  is  of  very  special  importance,  that  the  silt  of  all  the  Asmaks — 
of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  of  the  old  Scamander-bed  to  the  west  of  Ealifatli, 
and  especially  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak — is  derived  from  the  upper  moun- 
tains. It  is  not  the  material  of  the  Oulou  Dagh,  such  as  the  Simois 
carries  away,  which  can  possibly  have  filled  up  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak; 
the  syenitic  admixtures  of  the  clay,  which  I  took  from  the  ancient  bed 
of  this  Asmak,  now  filled  up,  point  distinctly  to  its  having  been  covered 
by  the  mud  of  the  Scamander.  The  Plain  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  also 
consists,  below  a  later  layer  of  a  fine  clayish  deposit,  of  the  same  coarse 
sand,  which  now,  as  before,  the  Scamander  alone  brings  down  from  the 
high  mountains.  Nay,  the  quicksand  of  ihe»8tomalimne,  though  of  much 
finer  grain,  has  nothing  of  maritime  origin  except  an  admixture  of 
shells ;  and  for  the  rest,  this  quicksand  is  just  such  a  syenitic  sand  as 
that  of  the  Plain, — river-sand,  carried  into  the  Hellespont,  but  thrown 
by  it  on  the  land.* 

Professor  Virchow  ^  goes  on  to  say :  "  However  satisfactory  this  result 
is  in  itself,  it  is  but  of  little  use  for  the  chronological  question.  Only  in 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  I  found  fragments  of  bricks  in  the  silt  of  the  river- 
bed, which  bore  witness  to  the  comparative  lateness  of  this  silting  up, 
which  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  when  brick-baking  men  already 
had  their  habitations  in  the  Plain.  I  observe  here  that  these  brick  frag- 
ments occurred  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  also  below.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  there  can  exist  no  evidence  against  the  opinion  that  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  has  ceased  to  be  a  real  outlet  only  in  a  relatively  modem  time'* 

The  result  of  the  investigations  of  Virchow  and  Burnouf,  that  except 
in  its  hydrography  the  Plain  of  Troy  has  undergone  hardly  any  material 
change  since  the  Trojan  war,  is  identical  with  that  which  Prof.  P.  W. 


*  Mauduit,  D^bouvertes  dans  la  Troade,  p  136.  ^Op.  cit  p.  153. 
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Forchhammer  ^®  obtained  by  the  explorations  he  made  in  1839  in 
company  with  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral)  T.  A.  B.  Spratt :  "  We  reject," 
he  says,  "as  utterly  erroneous  the  theories,  that  the  lower  plain  may 
have  been  formed  by  a  post-Homeric  alluvium,  and  that  the  latter 
may  have  covered  up  a  pretended  port,  which  once  extended  for  a  long 
distance  into  the  land.  Both  these  theories  are  decidedly  contradicted 
by  the  facts,  and  they  are  not  in  any  way  corroborated  by  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  would  be  perfectly  inexplicable  how  vertical  banks,  from 
6  to  10  ft.  high,  could  have  been  built  up  by  the  alluvial  soil  on  the 
sides  of  the  rivers  after  their  prolongation  and  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  strand,  while  the  lagoons  were  not  filled  up  "bff  them,  but  were 
nevertheless  separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  sandbank  Homer,  who 
mentions  the  large  lagoon,  neither  knows  of  a  port  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Greek  camp,  nor  alludes  to  its  existence  by  a  single  word.  On 
the  contrary,  many  passages  in  the  Iliad  ^  prove  that  the  Greek  camp 
was  on  the  actual  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  the  Hellespont.  Scylax  rightly 
states  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  sea  to  be  25  stadia.  Th^ 
plain  in  its  present  condition  is,  in  all  essential  features,  old  Priam's 
ancient  kingdom  and  the  battle-field  of  Hector  and  Achilles." 

I  may  also  cite  here  what  I  wrote  on  the  same  subject  twelve  years 
ago :  ^  "  I  followed  the  seashore  to  the  west  towards  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum,  investigating  most  attentively  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  order  to 
see  whether  it  might  be,  as  Strabo  asserts,  of  an  alluvial  formation  later 
than  the  Trojan  war.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh 
appeared  to  me  at  once  to  refute  the  supposition  that  a  gulf  could  ever 
have  existed  there,  and  I  became  fully  convinced  of  this  on  seeing  the 
high  vertical  banks  of  the  little  rivers  In  Tepeh  Asmak  and  Kalifatli 
Asmak  near  their  mouths  in  a  swampy  soil.  If  the  soil  of  the  plain  had 
been  produced  by  the  alluvium  of  the  present  rivers  and  rivulets,  their 
banks  could  not  have  had  a  f)erpendicular  height  of  from  6  to  10  ft.,  in 
places  where  the  ground  is  marshy  and  loose.  Besides,  the  large  deep 
lagoons  on  the  shore  of  the  plain  make  it  impossible  that  the  Plain  of 
Troy  could  have  been  formed,  either  entirely  or  partially,  by  alluvial 
soil;  because,  if  the  rivers  had  deposited  alluvial  soil  to  the  profit  of 
the  plain,  these  deep  lagoons  would  have  been  filled  up  first.  The  great 
Stomalimne,  or  lagoon  and  swamp;  of  which  Strabo  ^  speaks,  still  exists, 
and  doubtless  it  is  now  neither  larger  nor  smaller  than  in  the  time  of 
that  geographer,  because  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  lagoon 
is  immediately  replaced  by  infiltration  from  the  sea.  The  current  of  the 
Hellespont,  moreover,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour, 
carries  away  the  alluvial  matter  of  the  rivers,  and  deposits  it  on  the 
shallow  grounds  to  the  left  outside  the  Hellespont,  at  a  distance  of 
several  kilometres  from  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  and  this  same  current  must 
at  all  times  have  prevented  the  growth  of  the  shore." 


"  Topographiache   und  physiographiache  Be-  » /Ma^t4e,fo  P^/oponncwe*  IVw;  Paris,  1869, 

schreibung  der  Ebene  von  Trota,  p.  28.  p.  208. 

»  n,  ii.  92, 162  ;  viii.  501 ;  xiu.  682  ;  xiv.  31  i  »  xiu.  p.  595. 
xviii.  66 ;  xiz.  40 ;  xxiiL  59  ;  xxiv.  12. 
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In  his  learned  dissertation*  on  ITie  Asiatic  Coast  of  the  Hellesponty 
Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  a  resident  on  the 
Dardanelles,  proves  beyond  any  doubt  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of 
the  land  on  the  coast,  and  the  gradual  invasion  of  the  sea  upon  the 
land.  After  having  cited  a  number  of  instances  where  the  waters  of 
the  Hellespont  have  washed  away  portions  of  land  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
above  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he  writes :  "  The  present  eflfect  of  the  Hellespont 
on  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it,  may  in  its  con- 
sequence be  compared  with  the  impetuous  current  of  a  large  river  at 
the  mouth  of  an  affluent.  Since  on  the  sea-front  of  Sultanieh  Kaleh  ^ 
and  Eoum  Kaleh,^  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Bhodius  and  Scamander, 
no  increase  has  taken  place,  it  is  thereby  clearly  proved  that  no  growth 
of  the  coast  has  occurred  since  1453  and  1659.  If  the  hypothesis  of 
the  disappearance  of  a  large  part  of  the  alluvial  neck  of  land  of  Nagara 
(Abydus)  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  is  admitted,  then  the  proportion  can, 
on  the  ground  of  historical  testimonies,  be  dated  back  to  a  much  earlier 
period ;  namely,  to  480  B.C.  The  natural  geological  testimony  presented 
by  the  crumbling  sea-washed  slopes  of  the  coast,  and  the  narrow  strand 
close  to  the  river-mouths  and  their  deltas,  especially  near  the  pro- 
montories of  Sigeum  and  Ehoeteum,  proves  that  the  destructive  agency 
of  the  sea  has  been  in  activity  long  before  the  historical  time,  whilst  the 
recession  of  the  deltas  would  show  that  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
change  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  The  change  is  not  limited 
to  the  Hellespont.  An  investigation  of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo  in  1875  has  proved  that,  in  those  comparatively  quiet 
waters  which  have  no  current,  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the  land.  If 
it  is  admitted  that  the  alluvial  coast  between  the  promontories  of  Sigeum 
and  Rhoeteum  marks  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Naustathmos, 
then  in  my  opinion  the  testimony  of  geology  proves  that  the  coast-line 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  not  diflferent  from  what  it  is  now." 

I  may  here  still  further  mention  that  those,  who  assume  from  the 
Hiad  the  existence  of  a  deep  gulf  in  the  plain  at  the  time  of  Homer, 
do  not,  in  my  opinion,  rightly  interpret  the  passages  they  quote,  where 
the  poet  states  that  "  they  marched  in  front  of  the  deep  shore,"  ^  and 
again,  that  '^  they  filled  the  long  mouth  of  the  whole  shore,  as  much 
as  the  promontories  enclosed."  ^  He  evidently  intends  merely  to  describe 
the  low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  shut  in  as  it  is  by  Capes  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  heights  of  In  Tepeh.  Again,  the  words 
— "  But  the  eddying  Scamander  will  carry  you  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
sea"* — cannot  make  us  think  of  a  real  gulf;  besides,  the  word  €vpv<; 
means  in  the  Iliad  "  broad  "  and  not  "  deep : "  €vpv<;  ^oXtto?  can  there- 
fore mean  nothing  else  but  the  broad  or  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea. 


*  Frank  CaWert,  Ueber  die  asiatische  Kuste  '  H.  ii.  92 : 

<2ef  HdUtpofKt^  vorgelegt  in  der  Sittung  der  Ber-  ^X6yos  irpoirdpoi6€  fiaOtiris  iortX^P^o, 

Imtr  Anthropol.  OeselUchaft  am  20  Decbr.  1879,  •  JL  xiv.  35,  36  • 

p.  39.  K<d  ir\^aay  itwderis 

*  The  fort  in  the  town  of  the  DardaneUes,  iit6pos  er6fM  fAaKp6vf  Zeov  (rvvtipyaBov  Axftoi. 
bmlt  in  1453.  »  //.  xxi.  124, 125  r 

*  Boilt,  according  to  Mr.  Calvert,  in  1659.  &XA&  "^KdfiayZpos 

oXffu  Sti^cif  «f<ro0  a\hs  cWa  k6Xto¥. 
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I  have  myself  always  maintained,  not  only  the  identity  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak  with  the  ancient  fecamander,  but  also  that  the  latter  once  tnrned 
at  Koum  Kioi  into  the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  through  which  it 
fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  the  promontory  of  Khoeteum.^**  That 
the  ancient  Scamander  had  this  course  and  no  other,  appears  evident  from 
Homer ;  for,  had  it  occupied  its  present  bed  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  it  would  have  flowed  through  the  Greek  camp,  and  Homer  would  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  speaking  of  so  important  a  fact.  As  he 
never  mentions  a  river  in  the  camp,  we  must  infer  that  he  did  not  know 
that  there  was  any  there.  But  there  are  several  passages  in  the  Iliad 
which  prove  that  in  the  poet's  mind  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  left  and 
not  to  the  right  of  the  Scamander,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
river  had  then  had  its  present  course.  When,  for  instance,  Priam  on 
his  visit  to  Achilles  passes  the  Tomb  of  Ilus  and  immediately  afterwards 
reaches  the  ford  of  the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  horses  and  mules,^ 
the  Greek  camp  is  necessarily  to  the  left  of  the  river,  and  this  is  clearly 
also  the  case  when,  on  his  return  from  the  Greek  camp,  he  again  reaches 
the  ford  of  the  Scamander  and  drives  his  chariot  to  the  city,  while  the 
cart  drawn  by  mules  follows  with  the  corpse  of  Hector.^  I  may  further 
cite  the  passage  where,  Hector  being  wounded,  his  companions  lift  him  in 
their  arms  and  carry  him  from  the  battle-field,  where  his  charioteer  stands 
with  the  splendid  chariot  and  the  swift  horses,  which  bring  him  back 
deeply  groaning  to  the  town.  But  when  they  reached  the  ford  of  the 
broad-flowing  Xanthus  born  of  Zeus,  they  lifted  him  from  the  chariot,  laid 
him  on  the  ground,  and  poured  water  over  him.^  As  W.  Christ  *  justly 
remarks,  this  passage  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  on  his  way  to  Ilium, 
Hector  had  necessarily  to  pass  the  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  admitted  that  the  charioteer  could  have  deviated  from  the 
shorter  and  more  direct  road  to  reach  the  river,  in  order  to  pour  water 
over  the  dangerously  wounded  hero. 

That  the  Greek  camp  was  to  the  left  of  the  Scamander,  and  that  this 
river  flowed  between  the  town  and  the  camp,  is  further  proved  by  the 
passage  where,  after  Patroclus  had  cut  off  the  foremost  Trojan  troops, 
he  drove  them  back  again  to  the  ships,  baffled  their  attempts  to  gain  the 
town,  and  attacked  and  kille^them  between  the  ships,  the  river^  and  the 
high  walls  of  Troy.*^  ^'^^  ^^"^v  >'/.  ^^  ^  3  . 

My  theory  that  the  Scamander,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Simois, 
flowed  into  the  Hellespont  to   the  east  of  the  Greek  camp,  has  been 

>•  See  my  Troy  and  its  Hemains,  pp.  72,  73.  ttrrcurav  Tiviox6y  re  koI  Sipfiara  iroueiK*  l^x^ints " 

*  //.  xxiv.  349-351 :  ot  r6v  ye  wporl  &<rru  <p4poy  fiapta  (rrtydxoyTa, 
ot  8'  iirti  oZy  fi4ya  <rrifia  wap^^Woio  f\cur<raVf  &\V  the  8^  x6pov  T^ov  id^tios  irorofiotoj 
ffrijffav  ip*  iifu6yous  re  Kcd  Tinrovs,  vippa  irfoicv,  UdyBov  8ll^«l^ros,  %y  dOovaros  rtK^ro  Z*isy 

*  n.  xxiv.  692 :  X<^*^" 

oAA*  3t«  8^  ir6pov  IJw  idfP^ios  TOTofuiio,  *  W.  Christ,    Topographie   der    Troianisdim 

and  696,  697 :  Ebene,  p.  203. 

ot  8*  us  AffTv  i\»v  olfueyf  rt  ffropaxv  ^*  *  ^^*  *^*'  394-398  ; 

Tinrow,  ^/n/oroi  8i  vixvy  ^4po¥,  TldrpoKXos  8*  iwtl  oZv  xp^as  ivJKtpa-f  ^KCXoyyoj, 

'  21,  ziv.  428-436 :  &t|^  M  yrjas  ^fpye  iraXtfi.irtr4s,  oitB^  %6\rios 

rhy  8'  dp*  Iratpoi  cfa  Ufityovs  iirifiaivdfityy  &AA&  fitmty^s 

Xffxrly  Ac/poKrcf  ^4poy  4k  itlvov^  6^p'  Tkc^'Tinrovf  vijwv  Koi  voranov  koX  rc(x<os  (nfffiXxuo 

ti^K4aSt  oX  ol  twia69  udxns  *8i  wrox4tUM  rrciye  fjA'raiffffwy^  .  .  . 
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warmly  defended  as  far  back  as  1852  by  the  late  gifted  scholar  Julius 
Braun,  in  his  learned  dissertation  Homer  und  sein  Zeitalter}  W.  Christ  ^ 
neyertheless  thinks  that  the.Scamander  must  have 'flowed  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Greek  camp,  because  all  the  principal  battles  are  in  the  plain 
between  the  Scamander  and  Simois,  where  the  armies  alternately  pursue 
each  other  to  the  town  or  to  the  ships,  without  any  mention  being  made 
of  their  having  to  cross  the  rivers.  But  Homer  is  an  epic  poet,  and  no 
historian ;  he  writes  with  poetical  licence,  not  with  the  minute  accuracy 
of  a  geographer,  and  we  must  be  thankful  to  him  for  giving  us  the 
general  outlines  of  the  topography  of  the  plain.  From  the  passages 
quoted  above,  where  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  is  mentioned,  it  is  clear 
that  this  river  had  to  be  passed  in  order  to  reach  the  Greek  camp,  which 
lay  to  the  left  of  it.  The  poet  further  alludes^  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Simois  and  Scamander  immediately  in  front  of  Troy ;  he  repeatedly 
and  most  distinctly  describes  the  principal  battles  as  taking  place  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  rivers  and  the  city ;  but  to  demand  from  him  also 
a  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  armies  passed  the  Scamander, 
is  asking,  I  think,  too  much  from  an  epic  poet.  The  passage  to  which  W. 
Christ  refers  *  can  only  mean  the  plain  between  the  Scamander,  the  Simois, 
and  Troy.  In  a  passage  already  referred  to  ^®  the  Greek  ships  are  said 
to  fill  the  whole  shore  between  the  two  promontories  of  Sigeum  and 
Bhoeteum.  But  this  may  well  be  said  of  a  camp  which  extended  from 
Cape  Sigeum  eastward,  and  was  only  separated  from  the  opposite  cape  by 
the  breadth  of  the  river. 

The  Homeric  epithets  of  the  Scamander  are  ^toet?,^^  which  signifies 
high-bankedy  from  iqUov^  used  in  Homer  only  of  the  sea-shore;  ivppoo^;,^ 
fair-Jlomng  ;  Biinjec^,^  eddying ;  fiiya^  irorafw^  jSadvSiin)^,^  the  great  deep- 
eddying  river;  ^aOvppoo^  aprfupoi:vr}<;y^  deep-flowing  with  silvery  eddies; 
ivppoo^  ap^vpoBivrj^y^  fair-flowing  with  silvery  eddies;  SZ69,  divine.^  Its 
banks  were  steep  and  high ;'  and  live  bulls  and  hard-hoofed  horses  were 
sacrificed  to  it.^  The  Scamander  was  said  to  have  been  bom  of  Zeus,^ 
and  had  its  priest  in  Troy,  who  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a  god,*° 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  river-deity  had  a  temple  or  at  least 
&n  altar  in  the  town.  He  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods,  and  assisted 
at  the  assembly  of  the  gods  on  Olympus ;  ^^  he  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  the  gods  before  Troy;^  he  made  great  inundations;*  and,  as  at 
the  present  day,  his  banks  were  abundantly  covered  with  elms,  willows, 
tamarisks,  lotus,  bulrushes,  and  cyprus-grass.^ 


•  Heidelberg,  1856-1858. 

•  Topo^.  d,  Troian,  Ebene,  p.  202. 

•  //.  V.  774-778.  »  //.  vi.  4. 
»•  //.  xiv.  35,  36.                    »  //.  V.  36. 

•  IL  xiT.  433 ;  xxi.  130 ;  xxiv.  693. 
»  77.  xiv.  434 ;  xxi.  2,  8;  xxiv.  694. 
»  77.  XX.  73;  xxi.  329,  603. 

•  n.  xxi.  8.       »  11,  xxi.  130. 

•  77.  xii.  21.       »  77.  xxi.  171,  176,  200. 

•  //.  xxL  1.31,  132 : 

f  8^  iitB^iro\4as  itpt^ert  raOpovSj 

(wobs  8*  iy  ZlypiTi  KoSUrt  yu&yvxK  tmrovs. 


•  77.  xiv  434  J  xxi.  2;  xxiv.  693. 
»•  7/.  V.  77- 

/ioKoxloyoSf  Zf  ^a  ^KafidyHpov 
iprrriip  4r4rvKTo,  $ths  8*  ^s  rUro  8^/a^,  .  . 
"  //.  XX.  5-40  and  73,  74. 

»  77.  XX.  73,  74. 

«  7/.  xxi.  234^242. 

»  77.  xxi.  350-352 : 

KaioPTo  irr9\4cu  tc  «ral  trcoi  ^8i  ftvpTKoif 

Koitro  Z\  Kwr6s  t*  \Z^  Bp^ov  ^Z\  K^neupo^v 

rb,  irtpl  KoA^  ^U$pa  &\is  irorapLOto  irc^Kcii'. 
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I  may  add,  that  nothing  seems  to  me  better  to  show  the  great 
importance  which  the  Trojans  attached  to  this  river,  and  the  veneration 
which  they  had  for  it,  than  the  fact  that  Hector,  the  most  powerful 
champion  of  Ilium,  compares  himself  to  the  Scamander,  and  gives  to  his 
son  Astyanax  the  name  of  "  Scamandrius,"  or  the  Scamandrian.* 

Herodotus  says  that  when  the  army  of  Xerxes  reached  the  Sca- 
mander, it  was  the  first  stream  they  had  crossed  since  leaving  Sardis, 
the  water  of  which  failed  them,  and  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy  the  thirst 
of  the  men  and  cattle,  and  that  the  Persian  monarch  afterwards  ascended 
into  the  Pergamus  of  Priam,*^  in  order  to  see  it.  This  account  of  Hero- 
dotus appears  to  be  no  exaggeration;  for,  although  the  Scamander  has 
a  large  volume  of  water  in  winter  and  spring,  it  is  in  the  dry  season 
generally  reduced  to  a  very  slender  and  shallow  brook.  I  have  seen  it 
several  times,  and  the  last  time  in  September  and  October  1878,  so  dried 
up  that  there  was  no  stream  at  all  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  nothing  in  fact 
but  a  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  This  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
occurrence;  nay,  the  villagers  of  Kalifatli,  Yeni  Shehr,  and  Yeni  Kioi 
assured  me  that  in  dry  summers,  and  on  an  average  once  in  three  years, 
there  is  in  August  and  September  no  flowing  water  whatever  in  the  river 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  They  also  asserted  that  this  always  occurs  in  the 
late  summer  or  autumn,  if  in  April  and  May  there  have  been  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida  abundant  rains,  which  melt  away  the  snow,  and  these 
have  been  followed  by  a  long-protracted  drought.  If  the  army  of  Xerxes 
reached  the  Scamander  when  in  such  a  condition,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
its  water  did  not  suffice  for  the  men  and  animals.  This  condition  of 
the  Scamander  is  described  with  some  exaggeration  by  Lucan,  who  says 
that  Caesar  had  unconsciously  passed  the  winding  Xanthus  on  a  surface 
of  dry  sand,  and  had  safely  put  his  foot  among  the  deep  grass.* 

In  the  time  also  of  Pomponius  Mela,  the  Roman  geographer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (41-54  a.d.),  the 
Scamander  and  Simois  were  considered  to  possess  no  other  importance 
than  that  of  the  reminiscences  attached  to  them ;  for  he  observes,  in 
speaking  of  them,  "Fama  quam  natura  majora  flumina."^  This  very 
just  observation  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  statement  of  Pliny ,^ 
who,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  later,  mentioning  the  objects  he  saw  from 
his  ship  when  passing  the  coast  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the  Scamander  as 
"  amnis  navigabilis."  Now,  to  call  the  Scamander  a  "  navigable  river  "  is 
simply  a  bad  joke,  because  even  in  winter  it  is  not  navigable  for  small 

*  //.  vi.  402,  403 :  Trsnsiorat,  qui  Xanthus  erat ;  securus  in 
r6v  l>*  "Ekto^p  KoA^eo-Kc  iKafidyfyiovy  atniip  ot  alto 

dWoi  Gramine  ponebat  gressus." 

'AarvdvoKT*  •  olos  yh.p  ipi5tro''l\ioy''EKT»p.  ^  Dc  Situ  OrbiSy  i.  18. 

*  vii.  43 :  *AwiKoix4yov  5i  rod  arparov  M  •  M,  N,  v.  33 :  "  Troadis  primus  locus  Ha- 
rhv  iKOiiiavZpoVy  %s  irpSnos  xorafjkwVf  ^ti  rt  4k  maxitus :  dein  Cebrenia :  ipsaque  Troas,  Antigouia 
^pilo^y  6pfin64jn€S  iTtx^ipn^^tuf  rf  65#>  M\iw€  dicta ;  nunc  Alexandria,  colonia  Romana.  Oppi- 
rh  pU9pov  ovV  air^xpriff*  t$  arpartp  re  koX  dum  Nee,  Scamander  amnis  navigabilis,  et  in 
To7ffi  icrfiyto'i  iriy6fifyoSi  M,  rovrov  8^  rhv  to-  promontorio  quondam  Sigeum  oppidum.  Dein 
roftby&skiriKtro  Ufp^flSyisrhnpidfAOvIldpyafioy  Portus  Achaeorum,  in  quern  iufluit  Xanthus 
iyifiri  ^tpov  Ix^*'  Brft<Ta<r0ai,  Simoenti    junctus :   stagnumque    prios    faciens 

*  Pharsal.  ix.  974 :  Palaescamander." 
*•  Inscius  in  sicco  serpentem  pulvere  rivura 
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boats,  on  acconnt  of  its  strong  current  and  many  sandbanks.  The  Koman 
naturalist  commits  also  an  obvious  error  in  making  the  Xanthus  and  the 
Scamander  two  distinct  rivers,  and  mentioning  besides  a  Ealaescamander. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  scholars  who  never  visited  the  Troad, 
that,  as  Pliny  mentions  the  navigable  Scamander  before  the  promontory 
of  Sigeum,  he  cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  the  artificial 
channel  by  which  part  of  the  waters  of  the  rivulet  called  the  Bounac*^ 
bashi  Su  run  into  the  Bay  of  Besika.  This  channel,  however,  is  only 
from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and  its  depth  is  from  1  to  4  ft. ;  but  it  is 
much  less  still  at  its  mouth.  It  would  therefore  be  a  ridiculous  parody 
to  call  it  an  "  amnis  navigabilis."  Hence  I  perfectly  agree  with  Professor 
Virchow  that  Pliny  cannot  mean  by  his  Scamander  any  other  river  than 
the  present  Scamander ;  by  the  "  Xanthus  Simoenti  junctus,"  the  Kali- 
fatli  Asmak,  into  which  the  Simois  still  flows,  and  the  bed  of  which,  as  we 
have  before  explained,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Scamander ; 
lastly,  by  Palaescamander,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  by  which  the  ancient 
Scamander  once  fell  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Cape  Sigeum.® 

(d)  The  In  Tepeh  Asmak  ^^  "  runs  along  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain 
in  a  parallel  line  with  the  Bhoeteum  ridge,  and  falls  into  the  Hellespont 
at  a  distance  of  about  600  ft.  to  the  north  of  In  Tepeh,  the  tumulus  attri- 
buted to  Ajax.  According  to  Akerblad  ^  and  Forchhammer,^  the  mouth  of 
the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Karanlik-Limani  (Port 
of  Karanlik,  which  word  means  *  darkness').  But  this  is  an  error,  for 
by  this  name  is  designated,  not  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak, 
but  a  small  bay  or  creek  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  projecting  neck  of 
land  of  Bhoeteum;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  rampart-like  border  of  the 
tertiary  ridge,  and  is  thus  pretty  well  concealed :  hence  its  name.  Here, 
as  I  have  said,  I  always  took  my  morning  bath  in  the  dark.  Maclaren^ 
holds  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  to  be  identical  with  the  Portus 
Achaeorum  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.*  This  mouth  is 
separated  from  the  Hellespont  by  a  vast,  flat  sandbank,  which  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  estimates  to  be  230  paces  long,  and  which  is  connected 
on  the  east  side  with  the  projecting  neck  of  land  of  Bhoeteum.  From 
its  mouth  to  the  bridge,^  which  is  72  paces  long,  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
becomes  a  river  of  importance.  It  preserves  its  breadth  for  some 
distance,  but  its  banks  and  borders  are  covered  with  a  richer  vegetation ; 
the  rushes,  which  are  very  hard  and  pointed,  become  higher  and  * 
thicker;  here  and  there  the  wild  vine  {Viiis  vinifera)  slings  its  long 
branches  among  them;  tall  shrubs  of  Asphodel  and  an  odoriferous  Arte- 
misia occupy  the  higher  and  dry  places.     At  some  fifty  paces  above  the 

•  BOchner,  HomeriKhe  Studien,  i.  ii.  Progr.  laescamander." 

&hwerm  1871,  1872,  endeavours  to  prove  (i.  p.  »•  I  extract  this  interesting  description  of  the 

15)  that  Plmy  held  the  channel  of  the  Bounar-  In   Tepeh  Asmak    from   R.  Virchow,  BeitrOge 

bMhi  So,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  zur^Landeshmde  der  Troas,  pp.  82-92. 

Besika,  to  be  the  Scamander,  the  Mendere  or  >  Lechevalier,  op.  cit,  t.  ii.  p.  244,  note. 

preseBt  Scamander  the  Xanthns  Scamander,  and  «  Forchhammer,    Topogr,   und  physiogr.  Be- 

the   Kalifath   Asmak    the   Palaescamander.     E.  schreSmng  der  Ebene  von  Troia,  p.  12. 

Brentano,  Alt-HUm  im  Bumbrekthal,  p.  8,  pro-  »  Maclaren,  op,  cit,  p.  41. 

pose,  to  read  the  passage  in  Pliny :  "Xanthus  «  As  e.fj.  by  Plinv,  H.  K,  v.  33. 

bunoenti  junctus  stognumque  prius  feciens^  Pa-  •  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad. 
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bridge  the  open  water-current  in  the  river-bed  becomes  narrow,  and  it 
soon  disappears  under  a  rich  vegetation  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  Typha. 
It  appears  again  here  and  there,  but  covers  itself  with  a  thick  veil  of 
water-ranunculus.  Still  further  on  may  be  seen  in  the  river-current 
solid  islands,  of  greater  or  less  length,  partly  covered  with  vegetation,  as 
well  as  masses  of  ground  projecting  into  the  river  from  the  banks  which 
are  here  higher,  so. that  the  width  of  the  river-bed  becomes  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  water-current.  About  ten  minutes' 
walk  above  the  first  bridge  is  a  second  stone  bridge,  but  it  is  short  and 
low.  Soon  afterwards  the  watercourse  appears  only  as  a  small  ditch; 
finally  it  becomes  altogether  dammed  up  by  rushes  and  harder  soil. 
This  is  the  case  somewhat  below  the  high  ground  which  projects  from 
the  south-west  corner  of  Khoeteum,  and  which  can  easily  be  recognized 
by  a  couple  of  sheep-folds  which  stand  on  it,  and  which  belong  to 
Koum  Kioi.  Here  the  ancient  river-bed,  which  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  sloping  banks,  is  still  42  paces  broad,  but  is  entirely  dry,  except 
on  its  right  border  a  ditch-like  watercourse  4  to  5  ft.  broad,  which  has 
no  current.  It  is  still  cut  like  a  trough,  but  the  surface  is  unequal, 
being  here  and  there  slightly  hilly,  and  in  general  somewhat  higher 
in  the  middle  than  on  the  sides.  It  is  covered  with  grass  interspersed 
with  clover  (\(ot6(;)  and  numerous  blue  flowers  of  the  Gynandriris;  there 
are  still  here  and  there  thick  beds  of  rushes.  A  short  distance  farther 
upwards  the  trough  is  still  more  filled  up,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the 
above-mentioned  high  ground  the  old  river-bed  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized."  Professor  Virchow  goes  on  to  say :  "  I  have  described 
the  nature  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak  thus  fully,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  regarding  the  extent,  the  character,  and  the  connection 
of  that  river.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  at  present  this 
Asmak  is  a  dead,  stagnant  watercourse,  whose  upper  bed  is  more  and  more 
overgrown,  and  whose  lower  part  is  only  kept  open  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  Hellespont.  It  is  no  longer  an  outflowing,  but  rather  an  inflotoing 
stream  (inlet  Inwike).  What  water  it  receives,  except  at  the  time  of  the 
inundations,  can  only  be  rain-water." 

(e)  Tlie  Bounarhashi  8u. — The  principal  part  of  the  water  which  com- 
poses this  rivulet  comes  from  the  34  or,  more  probably,  40  springs  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  I  visited  and  explored  in 
company  with  Professor  Virchow.®  The  first  three  of  them  are  in  close 
proximity ;  a  little  further  north  are  two  more,  and  the  other8  rise 
within  a  distance  of  about  1700  ft.  Their  waters  form  a  rivulet  from 
3  to  6  ft.  deep  and  13  to  20  ft.  broad.  It  is  joined  at  once  by  a  very 
small  affluent,  which  comes  from  the  valleys  to  the  east  of  the  Bali  Dagh. 
"  In  its  further  course,"  says  Professor  Virchow,'  "  it  forms  a  series  of 
large  swamps,  which  have  been  most  accurately  described  by  M.  Forch- 
hammer.^  The  rivulet  of  Bounarbashi,"  he  adds,  "  notwithstanding  its 
4  turning  oflf  by  the  artificial  channel,  provides,  during  its  short  course, 

•  See  p.  55.  •  P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topogr.  und  physiogr, 

»  Beiti-ago  zur  Landeskunde  der  IVocw,  pp.      Beschr.  dcr  Ebene  von  Troia,  p.  15;  compare 
114-119.  Maclaren,  p.  123. 
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four  large  basins  with  a  lasting  supply  of  water  even  during  the  summer. 
Apart  from  the  infiltration  through  the  compact  soil  at  the  sources 
themselves,  we  find  to  the  east  of  Ujek  Tepeh  a  large  tank,  whidh  is 
deep  in  the  middle  and  overgrown  with  reeds  and  rushes;  even  in  the 
height  of  summer  it  is  navigated  by  fishing  boats.  Further  down,  at 
Yerkassi  Kioi,  is  a  smaller  swamp  with  abundance  of  water.  There  is 
a  similar  swamp  in  the  valley  through  which  the  canal  is  cut.  In  the 
rainy  season,  the  same  rivulet  (the  Bounarbashi  Su),  by  means  of  the 
winter-stream  of  the  original  bed,  the  so-called  Lisgar,  fills  also  a  vast 
swamp  in  a  sinuosity  of  the  promontory  of  Yeni  Shehr  below  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh.  This  swamp  dries  up  in  summer,  and  it  was  in  August 
overgrown  with  high  dry  reeds. 

"  The  winter-stream  (just  mentioned)  of  the  *  rivulet,'  as  Forchhammer 
calls  the  Bounarbashi  Su  in  a  very  significant  manner,  is  in  his  opinion* 
identical  with  the  original  bed,  which  existed  before  the  artificial  channel 
to  the  Aegean  Sea  was  cut.  That  ancient  bed  is  partly  cut  deep  in  the 
clayey  soil,  and  partly  it  spreads  over  the  flat  surface  with  undefined 
borders.  But  even  in  these  flat  places  its  limits  do  not  change  from  year 
to  year.  While  the  stream  prefers  in  winter  the  already  existing  bed  to 
any  other  course  over  higher  ground,  in  summer  it  all  the  more  pre- 
serves the  course  impressed  on  the  clayey  soil,  the  clay  becoming  by  the 
heat  almost  as  hard  as  stone.  In  the  hard  clayey  soil  of  the  level 
parts  of  this  winter-bed  small  artificial  channels  were  visible,  whose 
age  may  perhaps  be  considerable.  This  winter- stream  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi Su  discharges  in  two  places  into  the  Scamander  above  Yeni  Shehr, 
and  pours  with  it  into  the  Hellespont. 

"From  this  description  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  west  side  of 
the  Plain  along  the  Ujek  and  Sigeum  ridges  is  full  of  the  swamps  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su,  and  this  is  still  more  evident  from  Spratt's  map. 
These  swamps  occupy  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast-line  and  encroach 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  Plain,  so  that  they  leave  only  in  its  southern 
part  a  small  portion  of  land  for  tillage ;  and  even  this  is  also  exposed 
to  the  inundations  of  the  Scamander.  One  can  best  view  all  this  by 
following  up  the  road  which  leads  from  Ealifatli  to  Yerkassi  Eioi  and 
Ujek  Kioi.  On  the  22nd  of  April  it  was  in  the  following  condition : — 
Having  passed  a  field  still  very  wet  from  the  last  inundation,  and 
covered  in  places  where  it  had  dried  up  with  a  rich  crumbling  crust, 
I  first  came  to  two  small  arms  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  which  are  close 
together,  and  in  which  there  was  open,  but  scarcely  flowing,  dirty 
water  ;  a  half-ruined  bridge  leads  over  them.  To  the  right  (north)  these 
arms  were  lost  in  a  vast  swamp  thickly  overgrown  with  luxuriant 
water-plants.  To  the  left,  where  the  swamp  was  not  less. extensive,  old 
reeds  still  stood,  double  a  man's  height.  Through  this  swamp  a  long 
winding  road  leads  over  a  ruined  stone  dyke.  On  the  west  side  we 
reach  another  small  stone  bridge,  spanning  with  a  single  short  arch 
the  excavated  canal  below.     Somewhat  turbid  but  still  transparent  water 


•  Topogr.  undphysiogr,  BcscJir.  der  Ebcne  von  Trow,  p.  14. 
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flows  through  it  in  a  rapid  current.  Immediately  beyond  it,  on  the 
western  bank,  firm  soil  is  reached." 

Considering  the  series  of  swamps  and  particularly  the  ancient  water- 
beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  further  down,  Professor  Virchow^®  thinks 
the  constructioi^  of  the  artificial  canal  to  the  Aegean  Sea  cannot  claim  a 
high  antiquity.  In  fact,  various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  its  age. 
It  was  first  spoken  of  by  Wood/  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  excavated 
by  a  Turkish  governor.  Hunt,^  who  travelled  in  the  Troad  in  1801, 
says  he  heard  from  the  peasants,  that  eighty  years  before  (that  is,  in 
1720)  the  canal  had  been  made  by  a  Sultana  of  the  Serail,  who  was  at 
that  time  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and  that  it  had  been  afterwards 
restored  by  Hassan  Pasha.  The  Turks  of  Yerkassi  Kioi  assured  Le- 
chevalier^  that  the  Kapudan  Pasha  Hassan  had  built  a  mill  and  baths 
in  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  they  had  themselves  been  employed 
in  the  excavation  of  the  new  canal.  Lechevalier  thinks  that  the  water 
of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  had  formerly  been  led  off  to  Alexandria-Troas 
by  the  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Barker  Webb*  also  says  that 
Hassan  Pasha  el  Ghazi  led  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  through 
an  old  canal  which  he  restored  and  which  moves  a  mill.  Mauduit^ 
is  of  opinion  that  the  canal  has  been  restored  at  different  periods, 
but  that  it  already  existed  at  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  it  led  off  all  the  water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su 
(called  by  him  Scamander)  into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Forchhammer^  shares 
the  opinion  that  the  canal  is  very  ancient.  Colonel  Leake  ^  did  not 
venture  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  work  of  the  ancients  or  of  the 
Turks.  But  I  think  we  find  the  best  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
alluvium  deposited  by  this  channel,  which  covers  a  space  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  broad,  and  has  thus  already  filled  up  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Bay  of  Besika.  That  a  small  rivulet  like  this 
channel  should  form  such  immense  alluvial  deposits  in  a  hundred  years 
is  out  of  the  question ;  in  my  opinion,  a  long  number  of  centuries  is 
required.  This  canal  is,  as  before  mentioned,  from  13  to  20  ft.  broad,  and 
from  1  to  4  ft.  deep.     It  is  cut  for  a  long  distance  in  the  rock. 

Virchow  ®  says  :  "  As  M.  Forchhammer  rightly  observes  in  the  passage 
quoted  above,  the  ancient  water-beds  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  are  partly 
very  deeply  impressed ;  and,  I  might  add,  they  are  impressed  so  deeply 
that  we  cannot  well  suppose  them  to  have  been  preserved  so  for 
thousands  of  years.  This  can  best  be  seen  by  following  the  road  from 
Yeni  Kioi  down  to  the  ferry  of  the  Scamander.  A  long  turning  is  first 
made  to  the  north  round  the  Lisgar ;  then  the  road  leads  round  a  spur 
of  the  ridge  towards  a  couple  of  bridges  on  which  we  cross  two  such 
watercourses.      When  I  first  came  there,  I  thought,  especially  at  the 

>•  BeitrSge  zur  Landeskunda  der  Troas^  p.  118.  *  Barker  Webb,  at  other  places,  p.  34,  notes. 

•  £ssay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  *  A.  F.  Mauduit,  Decouvertes  dans  la  Troade) 
Bcmer;  London,  1775,  p.  326.  Paris  et  lA>ndre8,  1840,  pp.  132,  215. 

•  Walpole,  Metnoirs  relating  to  European  and  •  Forchhammer,  op.  cit.  p.  26. 

Asiatic  Turkey;  London,  1817,  p.  135.  »  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  293. 

•  Lechevalier,  Voyage  de  la  Troade  en  1785,  «  Landeskunde,  &c.,  p.  118. 
1786,  u.  p.  193. 
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eastern  bridge,  that  I  saw  a  stately  river  before  me.  As  far  as  I  could  see 
on  both  sides  there  was  before  us  a  broad  bed,  with  but  slight  windings, 
filled  with  open  water  and  sharply-cut  banks,  presenting  on  a  small 
scale  the  image  of  the  Scamander  which  is  close  by.  But  a  further 
investigation  showed  that  this  bed  had  no  continuity ;  even  at  the  time 
of  high  water  it  was  connected  with  the  Bounarbashi  Su  only  by  the 
swamps  and  the  inundating  water.  This  water,  however,  had  not  been 
brought  down  by  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  but  by  the  Scamander,  which 
inundates  its  left  bank  in  certain  fixed  places.  The  three  principal  places 
where  this  occurs  are  accurately  marked  on  Spratt*s  map,  just  as  I  found 
them  to  be.  The  first  is  not  far  below  Bounarbashi,  where,  after  its 
entry  into  the  Plain,  the  Scamander  makes  its  first  great  bend  to  the 
west  and  forms  the  islands.  The  second  is  opposite  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  and 
indeed  in  a  distinctly-marked  connection  with  the  great  reedy  swamp  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su.  The  third  is  much  farther  down,  opposite  Yeni  Kioi ; 
it  fills  the  swamps  of  the  Lisger  district  and  the  adjoining  low  ground. 

"  Properly  speaking,  the  proportion  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  to  the 
Scamander  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak.  Both  of  them 
are  indebted  for  their  existence,  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  powerful 
'brother.'  If  it  were  not  for  the  artificial  canal  to  Besika  Bay,  the 
water  of  the  Bounarbashi  Su  would  also  pour  entirely  into  the  Plain, 
and  it  would  fill  the  watercourses  further  down  which  are  now  dry,  just 
as  the  water  of  the  Duden  sources  fills  the  bed  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak. 
There  should,  therefore,  be  also  a  name  'Bounarbashi  Asmak.'  The 
name  Su  is  only  suitable  if  the  artificial  canal  with  its  flowing  water 
is  referred  to." 

Another  canal,  which  has  evidently  required  even  greater  labour,  has, 
at  an  unknown  period,  been  cut  across  the  promontory  of  Sigeum  between 
Yeni  Kioi  and  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh.  According  to  Forchhammer,* 
the  length  of  this  canal  is  3000  ft.,  its  depth  more  than  100  ft.,  and  its 
upper  width  about  100  ft.  At  present  it  is  filled  up  10  to  15  ft.  deep 
with  earth,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever.  It  had  evidently  been 
made  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  Lisgar  and  the  winter  inundation  of 
the  Bounarbashi  Su." 

Before  the  artificial  canal  was  cut,  and  before  the  Scamander  had  its 
present  course,  the  Bounarbashi  Su  ran  along  the  heights  of  Sigeum  and 
fell  into  the  Hellespont.  As  in  this  position,  and  also  on  account  of  its 
insignificance,  it  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  movement  of  the  armies, 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer. 

(/)  Of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak—vfhich,  with  Virchow,  Burnouf,  and  Calvert, 
I  hold  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander— I  have 
already  spoken  at  some  length.  It  is  enough  to  add  here,  that  one  arm 
of  it  rises  in  the  Duden  swamp "  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Kioi, 
while  another  arm  starts  from  the  point  where   the   Scamander  and 


•  Forchhammer,  op.  cit.  p.  20.  dried   up  and   converted    into    most    valuable 

"  This  swamp,  which   formerly   covered  an  land  ;  the  three  springs  which  produced  it  still 

area  of  about  250  acres,  has  bjr  the  exertions  of  exist 

Mr.  Calvert  and  his  engineer,  Mr.  Stoney,  been 
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Thymbrius  meet.  The  latter  arm,  which  is  broad  and  deep,  brings  at 
the  time  of  the  floods  an  immense  Yolume  of  water  from  the  Scamander, 
and  joins  the  former  arm  at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Dnden 
swamp.  There  can  hardly  be  any  donbt  that  this  is  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Scamander.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrins  there  is  a  second  channel,  and  a  little  farther 
on  a  third,  through  which  the  Scamander  now  sends  its  surplus  waters 
into  the  Kalifatli  Asmak.  In  all  three  channels,  but  particularly  in 
the  last  one,  may  be  seen  countless  trunks  of  uprooted  trees,  which  have 
been  carried  down  the  stream  by  the  force  of  the  current.  The  Kalifatli 
Asmak  has  scarcely  any  current  except  in  the  winter  months ;  in  the 
dry  season  it  consists  of  a  long  series  of  pools  of  stagnant  water. 

(y.)  The  river  Rhesus  (6  'P^o-o?")  was  called  Rhoites  (Vourr)^)  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says,  however,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  that  possibly  the  river  which  flows  into  the  Granicus  might 
be  identical  with  the  Rhesus  of  Homer.^ 

(A.)  The  river  Heptaporus  (o  '^irrdiropo^^  according  to  Strabo,^  flowed 
180  stadia  to  the  north  of  Adramyttium. 

(t.)  The  river  Caresm  (o  Kaprja-o^^)  originated  at  Malous,  between 
Palaescepsis  and  Achaeum,  on  the  coast  opposite  Tenedos,  and  fell 
into  the  Aesepus.* 

(J,)  The  river  Bhodius  (6  'PoS/o?*)  is,  in  all  probability,  the  small  river 
which  falls  into  the  Hellespont  at  the  Dardanelles.^  According  to  Strabo, 
it  fell  into  the  Hellespont  between  Abydus  and  Dardanus ;  opposite  its 
mouth,  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  was  the  Dog  s-tumulus  (Cynossema, 
Kvi/09  (TijfMa  or  Kuv6(rar)jMi),  the  pretended  tomb  of  Hecuba.  Strabo 
further  states  that,  according  to  others,  the  Rhodius  fell  into  the  Aesepus.** 
Elsewhere  Strabo  says  that  the  Rhodius  fell  into  the  Aenius;  he  remarks 
at  the  same  time  that  it  came  from  Cleandria  and  Gordus.* 

(Jc.)  The  Granicus  (6  TprjviKo^;^^)  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one  of  the 
peaks  of  Ida.^  It  flows  to  the  north-east  through  the  district  of  Adrasteia, 
and  falls  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Ophiusa  (now  Afzia).* 
On  the  banks  of  this  river  Alexander  the  Great  defeated  the  army  of 
Darius  (334  b.c.) 

(/.)  The  Aesepus  (6  At<ri;7ro9^)  rises  also  in  Mount  Cotylus,*  receives 
the  Caresus,  as  before  stated,   passes  to  the  north-east  of  Zeleia,  and 

»  77.  xii.  20.  •  xiii.  p.  595  .  ^^^^^  ^,  CA^wJow  teal  Aap- 

>  siii.  002 :  6  fily  'Fritros  Toratihs  vvy  KoXurai  Ziyou)  6  'PoUos  ^kwIttu  itoto^s,  icae*  hy  iy  rp 

yojlrris,  ttfiiiipad  tls  rhy  TpdyiKoy  ifxfidWoiy  Xt^^oy^ffif  rh  Kvvhs  arifKi  i<my,  5  (pwriy  'Exdfiris 

*P7}a6s  iffriy.  «7„oi  riipor  ol  Z\  rhy  'PoZioy  th  rhy  Alariirw 

«  n.  xu.  20.  ififidWuy  ^wjly. 

»  xiii.  p.  603:    ' KZpaiivrriov  Zt  8i^x«  *P^5  •  liii.  p.  603:  *PoWof  Z\  kvh  KXtayZplas  icol 

ipKroy  iKarhy  Kal  oyZoiiKoyra  (rraZiovs.  r6pZov  h  Zi^xtt   rrfs    KaKrjs  irt^injr   ^^^Koyra 

*  77.  xii.  20.   .  araZlovr  ifjt$d?^u  Z*  tls  rhy  AXytoy. 

*  Strabo,^  xiii.  p.  603  :  Kdfmffos  «•  inrh   Mo-  >•  77.  xii.  21. 

kovyros  ^tl,  rSwou    rtyot  Htifxiyov  fitra^h  Ilo^  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602 :  lf<m  7^  kS^os  ris  rrjt 

katfficfitlttus  Ked  *Axoiov  rrjs  Tty^Zluy  IlcpcJas'  "iZtis  KrfrwAoj '  4^  ol  Z  rt  ^KdfiayZpoi  ^fi  koI 

ififid\K§i  oi  fts  rhy  Kttnifwov,  6  FpdviKo^  irol  Al<rviros. 

*  7/.  xii.  20.  •  E.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kosmogr,  und  Geogr. 
^  E.  Buchholz,  Homer.   Kosmogr.  ttnd  Qeogr.  p.  311.                                       »  fl.  xii.  21. 

p.  310.  «  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602,  just  cited. 
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falls  into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Halone,  the  present 
Aloni.* 

(m.)  The  SeUeis  (o  SeAXiyeA?*)  flowed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arisbe. 
Strabo  says :  "  Of  the  rivers  the  poet  makes  the  Selleis  flow  near  Arisbe, 
if  indeed  Asius  came  from  Arisbe  and  the  riyer  Selleis."^ 

(a.)  The  Practim  (o  Upatcrtosi^)  flowed  between  Abydus  and  Lamp- 
sacus.  Strabo  says :  "  The  Practius  is  also  a  river,  but  a  city  (of  this 
name),  as  some  have  thought,  is  not  to  be  found.  This  river  flows  also 
between  Abydus  and  Lampsacus."* 

(o.)  The  Satniois  (o  Xarvi6€i%\  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  epithet 
€vpp€irrj<;  (with  a  fair  current  *®),  is  now  called  Tuzlatchai,  that  is  to  say, 
"  Salt  river : "  it  rises  in  Ida,  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  through  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  Troad,  and  falls  into  the  Aegean  Sea  between 
Larissa  and  Hamazitus.^ 


§  IV.    Thb  Climatology  of  the  Troad. 

If  we  consider  the  Homeric  Troad  to  extend  from  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  district  of  Cyzicus  to  the  Caicus,  it  would  lie  between 
40°  30'  and  39°  N.  latitude;  Novum  Ilium  being  in  latitude  39°  53': 
its  climate  therefore  must  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  lies  only  1°  7'  further  to  the  north.  According  to  Tchiha- 
tcheff,*  the  mean  temperature  of  Constantinople  is  14°*27  Celsius  =  57°*70 
Fahrenheit ;  while  that  of  Eome,  which  lies  in  the  same  latitude,  is  15°*04 
=  59°-30  Fahrenheit,  that  of  Barcelona  17°  =  62°-60  Fahrenheit. 

Table  of  the  mean  Ncmbeb  of  Days  of  the  Foub  Cardinal  Winds;  of  fine  Days;  of 
RAiKT  Days;  and  of  more  or  less  ax>i7DY  Days  in  the  Years  1847,  1848,  and  1854.* 


Months. 


Jannary    .  . 

February  .  . 

March .     .  . 

April  .     .  . 

May     .     .  . 

June    .     .  . 

July    .     .  . 

August     .  . 
September 

October     .  . 

November.  . 

December.  . 

Total  numbers. 


North. 


20 
11 
19 
9 
19 
15 
23 
21 
22 
21 
19 
18 


217 


17 


South. 


6 
12 
6 
14 
9 
9 
4 
4 
6 
7 
7 
7 


West 


Fine      Rainy 
days.   I  days. 


Cloudy 
days. 


6 

4 

8 

17 

13 

16 

14 

21 

9 

11 

6 

5 


12 
2i 
84 

10 

4i 

34 

8 

3 

8 

lOJ 
164 


14 
21 
15 

9 
12 
10 
13 

8 
15 
13 
14 
14 


91     I     15    I  130 

i  I 


804       158 


'  K.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kosmogr,  und  Geogr. 
p.  311. 

•  //.  ii.  838,  839  : 

*A<rios  'TpreucUiriSf  h¥  'AplafiriBtv  ^4pov  Tnroi, 

tC[6*fy*Sj  fuydXoiy  Torofiov  kwh  :S(AA^crros. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  feSO:  ruy  Zh  irorcifiw^  nhy 

luv  ScAA^f  rra  ^iriir  6  woiitt^s  Tpbs  tJ  ^Aplfffip 

^Tr*  •1w€p  6  "Afftof    *Aplff&ri$4y    T€    ?#c€    kolI 

marofiav  tato  ScAA^rror. 

•  //.  U.  835 : 


*  xiii.  p.  590:  6  8i  UpdKnos  worofihs  fi4y 
^oTi,  nt^Ais  9*  ovx  €vpi<rK€Tcu,  ^s  riyts  i¥6fjitffay 
^ci  8^  Ktd  olros  fitrc^h  *Afi6Bov  Koi  AajUif^cUov. 

"  //.  vi.  34 :  SaryMJcKTOj  idp^tlrao.  See  also 
xir.  445  and  xxi.  87. 

*  E.  Buchholz,  Ilutner.  Kotmogr.  und  Gcogr. 
p.  354. 

«  P.  de  Tchihatcheff,  Asie  Mineure:  II.  Clima- 
tologie  et  Zoologie^  pp.  35-37. 
»  P.  de  Tchihatcheff,  Ibid  p.  44. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  north  wind  predominates  very 
decidedly,  except  in  February  and  April.  Thus  in  January  it  is  on  an 
average  nearly  three  times  more  frequent  than  all  the  other  winds  taken 
together ;  in  March  it  is  a  quarter  more  frequent  than  the  rest ;  in  May, 
November,  and  December,  almost  twice  as  frequent ;  in  July,  more  than 
three  times  as  frequent ;  and  in  August,  twice  as  frequent. 

These  north  winds  blow  nearly  always  with  great  violence,  and  they 
caused  us  much  suffering  during  the  whole  period  of  our  excavations 
at  Troy. 

The  rainy  season  here  is  in  December,  January,  and  February.  From 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  October  it  hardly  ever  rains,  and  in 
the  many  summers  I  passed  in  the  Troad  I  experienced  hardly  any  rain 
except  in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  thunderstorm. 

The  winters  are  seldom  very  severe  in  the  Troad ;  the  cold  generally 
does  not  set  in  before  January.  It  is  seldom  so  cold  that  the  rivers  freeze. 
I  have  seen  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  frozen  over  in  the  winter  of  1873,  but 
never  the  Scamander  or  Simois.  But  it  appears  that  even  the  Hellespont 
has  sometimes  been  frozen  over,  since  the  straits  were  frozen  in  739  *  and 
753  *  A.D.,  while  in  755  a.d.  both  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont  are 
reported  to  have  been  covered  with  ice.*  Tchihatcheff,^  from  whom  I 
take  this  information,  mentions  further  two  occasions  when  the  Bosphorus 
was  frozen  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Romanus  (919-944  a.d.), 
one  in  1011  and  one  in  1068 ;  also  one  in  1620  a.d. 

No  traveller  has  ^studied  the  climate  of  the  Troad  with  more  attention 
and  accuracy  than  P.  Barker  Webb,  who  expresses  himself  in  the  following 
terms :® — "  The  Troad  being  placed  in  the  delicious  temperature  of  Northern 
Asia,  its  winters  are  tempered  by  the  south  winds  which  blow  from  the 
Mediterranean ;  the  summer  heat  is  also  modified  by  the  regular  return 
of  the  Etesian  winds,  which  are  poetically  described  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  Boreas  traversing  the  Thracian  Sea.  The  fertility  of  the  fields 
and  valleys,  continually  irrigated  by  the  waters  which  descend  from 
Mount  Ida,  so  rich  in  springs ;  the  variety  of  the  soil,  now  flat,  now 
mountainous;  the  abundance  of  the  rivers;  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea ;  the  charming  and  picturesque  landscape,  which  Nature  alone  has 
had  the  care  of  forming,  without  Art  having  any  share  in  it, — all  pleases 
the  eye  and  strikes  the  imagination:  in  one  word,  the  situation  of 
this  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  such  that  Nature  leaves  nothing 
to  desire.  In  fact,  if  this  country  had  a  more  enlightened  government, 
if  it  were  under  a  less  barbarous  rule,  few  countries  in  the  world  could  be 
compared  with  it,  whether  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products,  or 
for  the  abundance  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  human  life.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  celebrated  for  the  luxury 
and  the  riches  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  but  Phrygia  in  particular 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  high  degree  favoured  by  Heaven.     Its  forests 


*  Von  Hammer-PurgstaU,   (r^acA.  det   Osm.  '  Asie  3fm. :  Descr.  phys,  p.  70. 

SeichSj  2nd  ed.  toI.  ii.  p.  784.  "  Topographic  de  la  Troade  ancienne  et  modeme^ 

«  Glycas,  ed.  Bon.,  p.  493.  pp.  110,  111. 

•  Theophanes,  ed.  Bon.,  voL  L  pp.  640  and  670. 
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and  pastnre-lands  are  greener  than  those  of  the  neighhouring  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  Asia :  add  to  this  that  it  has  neither  the  rigorous  winters  of 
the  former  nor  the  scorching  heat  of  the  latter.  What  is  missing  here 
is  man.  Desunt  manus  poseentibtui  arms!  The  want  of  population  has 
changed  these  very  blessings  into  as  many  misfortunes ;  nay,  this  want 
of  men  is  the  cause  of  those  pestilential  miasmata  which  have  rendered 
endemic  in  this  country  the  sickness  represented  by  Homer  under  the 
image  of  the  arrows  cast  by  the  wrath  of  Apollo.  The  aspect  of  the 
country  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque :  sometimes  it  reminds  an 
Englishman  of  the  landscapes  of  his  own  country.  This  resemblance  is 
due  as  much  to  the  form  of  the  fields  enclosed  by  verdant  hedges,  as  to 
the  trees  which  are  scattered  here  and  there  without  symmetry,  now 
isolated,  now  in  detached  groups ;  and  this  gives  to  the  whole  the  appear- 
ance of  a  park,  or  of  a  large  space  of  ground  destined  to  please  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  by  its  variety.  There  are  but  few  vineyards  here ;  what  is 
chiefly  cultivated  is  grain." 

§  V.     Panobamio  View  op  the  Plain  op  Troy. 

I  might  add,  that  the  Plain  of  Troy  itself  is  even  more  favoured  than 
the  surrounding  country  in  the  exuberant  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
glorious  beauty  of  its  landscape.  I  beg  the  reader  to  accompany  me  at 
sunset  in  spring  to  the  summit  of  Hissarlik,  in  order  that  he  may 
convince  himself  how  greatly  the  Trojans  were  favoured  above  other  men 
in  the  beautiful  situation  of  their  city.*  Immediately  before  us  extends 
the  plain  bordered  by  the  Simois  and  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  the  ancient 
Scamander,  which  was  the  theatre  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  scene  of  so  many  heroic  actions.  It  is  covered  with  grain  and 
innumerable  yellow  or  red  flowers.  It  ends  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  a  mile  distant,  close  to  the  village  of  Koum  Kioi,  whose  small 
terraced  houses  much  resemble  the  mud  hovels  of  the  Egyptian  fellahs. 
The  ridge  to  the  right  of  this  village,  clothed  with  Valonea  oaks,  runs 
out  on  the  north-east  into  the  promontory  of  Rhoet6um,  on  a  lower 
height  of  which,  to  the  left,  our  eyes  discern  the  tumulus  which  tradition 
attributes  to  Ajax ;  its  summit  is,  according  to  Bumouf  s  measurement, 
40*22  metres  =  131  ft.  above  the  sea.  To  the  north  of  this  tumulus  lies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  8  m.  =  26  ft.  8  in.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
according  to  Burnoufs  measurement.  It  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
ancient  pottery  and  sculptured  splinters  of  white  marble.  Near  the  sea- 
shore rises  a  small  mound,  which,  according  to  Pausanias,"  must  be  the 
tumulus  to  which  tradition  pointed  as  the  original  tomb  of  Ajax.  I  shall 
revert  to  it  in  the  description  of  the  Heroic  tumuli."  Close  to  this 
tumulus  lies  a  mutilated  marble  statue  of  a  warrior,  draped  and  of 
colossal  size.  In  all  probability  the  spot  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Aeanteum,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  is  alluded  to 
by  Pliny,^  who  says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time. 

•  See  the  View,  No.  21a.        >•  L  35.  5.       »  See  Chapter  XII.  (on  the  Tumoli>        >  ff.  N.  r.  88, 
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On  the  promontory  of  Khoeteum,  250  m.  =  820  ft.  to  the  east  of  the 
great  tumulus  of  Ajax,  are  numerous  traces  of  an  ancient  city,  probably 
Khoeteum,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Strabo,^  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pliny .^  A  little  further  to  the  east  and  north-east  are  four 
more  small  artificial  tumuli,  on  the  height  which  descends  to  a  miniature 
port  now  called  '^  Earanlik  "  (darkness).  Fragments  of  marble  columns  and 
pottery  abound  here.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Calvert  that  the  above-mentioned 
city  of  Aeanteum  must  have  extended  as  far  as  this,  and  that  Karanlik 
marks  its  port,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  the  port  of  Ehoeteum. 

Close  to  the  height  of  Bhoeteum,  and  parallel  with  it,  is  the  deep  bod 
of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  into  which  the  Scamander  once  flowed  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Koum  Kioi.  We  cannot  discern  from  hence  the  tumulus 
of  Ilu9,  where  the  Scamander  formerly  bent  to  the  north-east  or  east,  as 
it  is  too  low.  The  eye  follows  for  some  distance  to  the  north-west  the 
present  bed  of  the  Ralifatli  Asmak,  until  we  lose  sight  of  it  among  the 
oaks  with  which  the  plain  is  covered;  but  we  can  distinctly  trace  its 
course  to  the  north  as  far  as  its  mouth  by  the  two  rows  of  trees  with 
which  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  are  lined.  To  the  left  of  its  mouth 
we  see  the  little  town  of  Koum  Kaleh,  with  its  two  white  minarets  and  its 
citadel  surrounded  with  high  walls,  which  can  now  be  easily  scaled,  the 
wind  having  accumulated  immense  masses  of  sand  on  its  eastern  side. 
Koum  Kaleh  was  a  thriving  and  flourishing  city  before  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  built,  which  cannot  be  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago;  indeed,  the  masses  of  marble  which  have  been  lavished  on  its 
mosques  and  its  fountains,  now  dried  up,  testify  to  its  former  opulence. 
Fragments  of  ancient  marbles,  as  well  as  stone  tombs,  which  are  some- 
times dug  up  in  Koum  Kaleh  or  its  neighbourhood,  lead  me  to  think  that 
it  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Achilleum  (to  'A;^i\\etoi;),  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,*  was  built  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Ilians,*  and  by  Pliny,*  who 
says  that  it  no  longer  existed  in  his  time.  M.  Burnouf  observes  to  me : 
"The  current  of  the  Hellespont  does  not  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
alluvial  soil  at  Koum  Kaleh,  because  (1)  the  fort  is  almost  buried  under  the 
sand  which  the  north  and  north-east  winds  heap  up  there :  (2)  the  current 
of  the  Scamander  forms  before  Koum  Kaleh  horizontal  mounds  of  sand, 
where  the  swamp  changes  little  by  little,  by  the  effect  of  the  vegetation, 
into  vegetable  earth :  (3)  there  are  deposits  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scamander,  which  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  though  it 
appears  that  they  cannot  grow  higher,  since  the  wind  carries  away  their 
crest  when  it  emerges  and  becomes  dry :  (4)  behind  Koum  Kaleh,  on  the 
side  of  the  Aegean,  is  a  lagoon  of  salt  water,  which  tends  to  £11  up  and 
appears  to  have  once  been  connected  with  the  sea.  In  short,  the  whole 
neck  of  land  of  Koum  Kaleh  seems  to  be  of  recent  formation ;  the  sea 
must  once  have  washed  the  foot  of  Cape  Sigeum.  but  probably  this  neck 
of  land,  in  its  present  condition,  already  existed  in  the  Trojan  time,  for 
such  a  formation  requires  ages." 


xiii,  pp.  595,  597,  601,  602.      »  //.  N.  v.  33.      «  y.  94.      •  xui.  pp.  600,  604.      •  ff.  N.  v.  Sa 
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To  the  soutli-west  of  Koum  Kaleh  we  see  Cape  Sigeum,  crowned  with 
the  Christian  vilkge  of  Yeni  Shehr,  252  ft.  aboYO  the  sea,  and  its  many 
windmills ;  and  immediately  to  the  east  of  it  two  tumuli,  one  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Achilles,  the  other  to  Patroclus.  Looking  further  on,  we 
see  the  beautiful  blue  Hellespont,  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  which  runs  out  to  a  point,  crowned  by  a  lighthouse,  the 
site  probably  of  the  ancient  Elaeus  ('EXotow)  mentioned  by  Thucydides.' 
Further  to  the  north-west,  we  see  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles  from  Cape  Sigeum,  the  island  of  Imbros.  It  is  about 
23  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  ancient  times  had  on  it^  east  side  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Above  Imbros  rises  the  high  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  on  the  top  of  which  Poseidon  sat,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  at  the  battles  before  Troy :  from  thence  he  overlooked  the  Greek 
fleet,  the  city  of  Troy,  and  Mount  Ida.®  According  to  the  Scholiast  (on 
this  passage)  and  Pliny,^  this  mountain  was  called  Xcuo/crj :  it  is  5000  ft. 
high.  Pliny  adds,  with  absurd  exaggeration,  which  seems  a  copyist's 
error :  "  Samothrace  attoUitur  monte  Saoce  x.  mill,  passuum  altitudinis." 
A  little  more  to  the  west  we  discern,  at  a  distance  of  119  miles,  the 
beautiful  cone  of  Mount  Athos,  called  'A^oo?  by  Homer,^*^  *'A6'a)9  and  "A^wi/ 
by  other  classic  writers "  (now  Monte  Santo),  the  highest  and  most 
eastern  ridge  by  which  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Chalcidice  penetrates 
into  the  Aegean  Sea.  Pliny  ^  states  that  it  extends  for  75  Roman  miles 
into  the  sea,  and  that  its  circumference  is  150  miles.  Strabo  ^  compares 
its  form  to  a  woman's  breast. 

A  severe  critic  of  mine  has  declared  that  Mount  Athos  is  only  visible 
from  Hissarlik  at  sunset  in  early  autumn;^  but  I  can  assure  the  reader 
that  this  is  an  utter  mistake,  as  the  mountain  is  visible  from  Hissarlik 
all  the  year  round  at  sunset,  whenever  the  weather  is  clear. 

According  to  Herodotus,*  Xerxes,  during  his  expedition  to  Greece, 
dug  a  canal  through  the  neck  of  land  which  joins  Athos  to  the  Chalcidic 
peninsula.  The  promontory  was  also  called  Acte.*  Mount  Athos  is  now 
celebrated  for  its  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  34  (32  Greek 
and  2  Bussian),  and  for  the  ancient  MSS.  preserved  in  their  libraries. 

Betuming  to  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  north- 
west, west,  and  south-west,  we  see  immediately  before  us  the  broad  bed  of 
the  ancient  Scamander  (now  the  Kalifatli  Asmak);  then  the  Christian 
village  of  Kalifatli,  with  its  wooden  church  steeple ;  further  on,  the  lines 
of  trees  which  flank  the  course  of  the  present  bed  of  the  Scamander; 
then  fields  of  grain,  followed  by  vast  swamps,  which  are  impassable 
except  in  the  very  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  even  then  only  in  a  few 
places.     There  are,  however,  three  bridges  in  these  swamps,  by  which 

'  Tiii.  102,  107.  *  ff.  N.  iv.  10,  17.      Pliny  exaggerates  the 

•  //.  xiii.  11-14:  *  length    of  Athos,  which  is  actually  about  40 
ircd  yiip  h  0avftd(vp  ^ffro  vr6\€fi6v  tc  fidxv^  tc       English  miles. 

i^v  l^  axpordrris  Koptn^s  ^dfiov  vKfidatrris  ^  vii.  p.  331. 

epijariijr  M€v  yitp  iipedyero  wcura  fih^lirit  »  B.  Stark,  Jenaer  literatur  Zeitmg,  1874, 

fo/fffTo  Z\  npidfioi3  irdXts  Koi  rncr  'Axa(»i'.  No.  23. 

•  Jy.  N,  iv.  12.  23.               '•  //.  xiv.  229.  *  vii.  23.     See  also  Diodor.  xi.  1,  and  Plin. 
"  See  Tzschucke,  and  Mela,  ii.  2,  10.  ff.  N,  iv.  10,  17.            *  Thucydides,  iv.  109. 
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they  may  always  be  crossed,  except  during  the  period  of  inundation  and 
for  some  time  afterwards.  These  large  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  helped 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
them,  produce  pestilential  miasmata,  which  engender  much  sickness  and 
especially  intermittent  fevers. 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  swamps  existed  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy  throughout  antiquity,  even  at  a  time  when  the  population  was 
numerous  and  powerful.  There  was  even  a  swamp  immediately  below 
the  walls  of  Troy  itself,  for  Ulysses  says  to  Eumaeus:*  "But  when  we 
reached  the  city  and  the  high  wall,  we  lay  down  in  full  armour  around 
the  citadel,  in  the  midst  of  the  thick  shrubs,  among  the  rushes  and 
the  swamp."  But  the  swamps  must  have  largely  increased  since  the 
disappearance  of  the  industrious  population  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  Troad.  Eenewed  prosperity  and  cultivation  can  alone  remove  the 
majority  of  the  endemic  diseases  which  are  due  to  them. 

The  Trojan  plain,  which  is  about  two  hours'  ride  in  breadth,  'is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  which  are,  on  an 
average,  131  ft.  high,  and  upon  which  we  see  first  a  conical  hill,  not 
unlike  a  tumulus  in  appearance.  This  is  called  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh, 
"the  hill  of  Saint  Demetrius,"  on  account  of  an  open  chapel  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  which  has  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  fragments  of 
sculptured  white  marble  having  been  used  for  the  purpose.  Many  other 
sculptured  marble  blocks  lie  close  by,  and  evidently  mark  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Greek  temple,  which,  as  Mr.  Sayce  justly  observes,'  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  dedicated  to  Demeter,  who — like  nearly  all  other 
Greek  deities — has  been  metamorphosed  into  a  saint  of  no  real  existence, 
or  absurdly  confounded  with  a  real  one.®  But  here  people  have  not 
even  gone  to  the  trouble  of  changing  the  name  more  than  was  necessary 
in  order  to  alter  the  feminine  gender  into  the  masculine  (At/z^^ttt/p  into 
Arffii]Tpco^).    I  explored  the  tumulus  and  shall  revert  to  it  later  on. 

A  little  further  to  the  south-west  lies  the  large  Christian  village  of 
Yeni  Kioi,  in  a  splendid  situation  on  the  cliff,  203  ft.  high,  and  over- 
hanging the  sea.  But  in  spite  of  its  high  situation,  it  is,  owing  to  its 
close  neighbourhood  to  the  swamps,  more  infested  by  fever  than  any 
other  place  in  the  Troad ;  it  even  sometimes  happens  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Yeni  Kioi  are  fever-stricken  at  the  same  time.* 


•  Odys,  xiv.  472-475 :  danger,  so  the  Greek  sailors  of  our  own  time 

dAX*  Sre  S^  p'  lK6fJMtr9a  irorl  irrSKtv  aiwi  re  invoke  Saint  Nicholas  to  the  same  effect. 

TCfxoSi  •  Without  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge 

ilfitis  fih  Ttpl  dcrrv  Korh,  ^wrlfia  irvicydf  of  medicine,  I  became  celebrated  in  the  Troad  as 

&y  96paK€k5  KoX  «Aoj,  6irh  t€i&x«<''*  irrmjSrcf  a  physician,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  quinine 

KtifitBoy    ph^    8*    dp*    iiniKBt     kokti    Bop4ao  and  tincture  of  arnica  I  had  brought  with  me 

irt<r6inos.  and  dispensed  libei-ally.     In  all  the  villages  of 

»  AtheiKBum,  Oct.  4th,  1879.  the  Troad,  the  priest  is  the  parish  doctor;  and 

*  Thus,  for  example.  Saint  Nicholas  has  taken  as  he   himself  possesses  no   medicines,  and   is 

the  place  and  functions  of  Poseidon.     Many  of  ignorant    of   their   properties,    besides   having 

the  chapels  or  churches  dedicated  to  him  occupy  an  innate  dislike  to  cold  water  and  all  species 

the  site  where   a  sanctuary  or  temple  of  the  of  washing,  he  never  uses  any  other  means  than 

Greek  god  once  stood  ;  and  just  as  in  old  times  bleeding,  which  of  course  never  cures,  and  often 

the  sailors  invoked  the  assistance  of  Poseidon  to  kills  the  poor  creatures  he  takes  in  charge. 

grant  them  a  fair  wind  or  to  save  them  from 
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To  the  south-east  of  this  village  is  the  military  farm  of  Yerkassi, 
with  its  ruined  mosque  and  minaret ;  and  further  south,  on  the  heights, 
the  lofty  tumulus  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which  is  83  ft.  high,  and  thus  by 
far  the  highest  of  all  the  tumuli  in  the  Troad.  Those  who  would  place 
Troy,  at  Bounarbashi  erroneously  identify  it  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes, 
I  have  thoroughly  explored  it,  and  shall  describe  it  in  detail  in  the 
following  pages. 

To  the  north-west  of  Ujek  Tepeh,  we  see  high  up  on  the  shore  the 
tumulus  called  Besika  Tepeh,  which  I  also  explored,  and  of  which  I  shall 
speak  hereafter.  Of  this  tumulus,  however,  we  can  merely  catch  the  top, 
as  it  is  screened  from  our  view  by  the  intervening  hills  and  tall  oaks. 
Immediately  to  the  west  of  Besika  Tepeh  is  a  small  promontory,  which 
has  the  shape  of  a  castle,  and  is  for  this  reason  called  "  Palaeocastron." 
I  visited  it  in  company  with  Professor  Virchow.  We  found  there  the 
foundations  of  one  or  two  modern  buildings,  but  no  accumulation  of  debris 
and  no  fragments  of  pottery, — those  everlasting  and  indestructible  wit- 
nesses of  ancient  settlements.  Here  begins  the  far-stretching  Bay  of 
Besika,  in  front  of  which  lies  the  island  of  Tenedos,  still  called  by  its 
ancient  name,  but  by  the  Turks  Bogdsha-Adassi.  It  is  distant  about 
40  stadia  from  the  mainland.^®  Pliny  ^  gives  its  distance  from  Lesbos 
as  56  Boman  miles,  and  from  Sigeum  as  12^  miles. 

This  island  appears  to  have  been  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  together 
with  Chryse  ^  and  Cilla,^  for  its  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo :  "  Hear 
me,  0  God  of  the  silver  bow,  thou  that  guardest  Chryse  and  most  holy 
Cilia,  and  rulest  Tenedos  with  might,  Sminthean  Apollo ;  if  ever  I  roofed 
for  thee  an  acceptable  shrine,  or  if  ever  I  burnt  for  thee  fat  thighs  of 
bulls  or  goats,  fulfil  for  me  this  wish."* 

Tenedos  is  now  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Homer. 

Betuming  again  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  our  eyes  wander  in  a  southerly 
direction,*  for  the  distance  of  a  two  hours'  ride,  as  far  as  the  Turkish 
village  of  Bounarbashi  and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  left  of  it ;  this 
village  rises  up  with  its  white  minaret,  and  behind  it,  at  a  great  distance, 
Mount  Chigri,  which  I  liave  mentioned  before.  To  the  north-east  of 
Bounarbashi  we  again  recognize  the  Scamander  by  the  masses  of  trees 
with  which  its  banks  are  lined ;  here  to  the  south  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Thymbrius  is  its  best  ford.     As  I  have  said  before,  from  the  temple 


'•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  StraWs  time. 

"  H,  N,  V.  31,  140.  *  Cilia  was  in  the  ralley  of  Thebe  in  the 

'  Chryse  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Troed,  Troad,   ou  the   river  Cillaeus,   at  the  foot  of 

situated  ona  hill  near  Thebe,  in  the  neighbonrhood  Mount   Cillaeus  (part   of  the  rnoge   of  Ida): 

of  Adramyttium,  with  a  temple  of  the  Sminthian  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  612,  618  ;  Pliny,  H.  N,  v.  30 ; 

Apollo  in  a  sacred  grove.     It  was  the  home  of  Herodotus,  i.  149 ;  Ovid,  Metam,  xiii.  174. 
Chrysels:  Jliad,  i.  390,  452  ;  Ovid,  Metam.  xiii.  *  //.  i.  37-41 : 

174 ;  Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  605,  611.     Pliny,  J/.  N.  v.  kKvOI  /ifw,  kpyvpSro^,  tt  Xpvariy  kfi^ifiipnti^tu 

32,  says,  ^  fuit  et  Polymedia  civitas,  et  Chrysa  KiAAoy  re  CoBifiVf  TtviZoi6  re  7^t  kydffatiSf 

et  Lsirissa  alia  Smintheum   templum  durat  ;*'  2tiivOtv.    ct  irorc  roi  xop^cyr*  4w\  irribw  (fp€^ 

bat  be  can  of  coarse  only  mean  the  later  Chryse,  }}  «t  8^  iror^  rot  Kara  triopa  firipC  lfci}a 

which  was  near  Hamaxitus  (Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612),  raOpwr  ^8*  aiyAyy  r($8c  fioi  Kp4\rivov  UhZ^p* 
the  ancient  dty  having  utterly  disappeared  in  *  See  the  View,  No.  21b,  opposite  p.  103« 
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of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at  the  confluence,  to  Novum  Ilium  is,  according 
to  Strabo,*  50  stadia.  At  a  mile's  distance  in  a  north-westerly  direction 
lies  the  beautiful  estate  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Calvert,  the  old  name 
of  which — Akshi  Kioi  or  Batak  (which  latter  means  **  swamp") — has 
now  been  changed  into  Thymbra.  It  deserves  the  change  of  name,  for 
not  only  is  it  bounded  by  the  river  Thymbrius,  but  it  stands,  as  before 
stated,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thymbra.  It  also  comprises  the  site 
of  an  early  settlement,  on  a  small  hill  to  the  north  of  Mr.  Calvert's  farm- 
house. This  site  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ordinary  Greek  pottery, 
and  in  regard  to  position,  distance,  &c.,  corresponds  so  closely  with  the 
statements  of  Strabo,  that  it  must  certainly  be  his  ^l\Ucov  Kdyfirj,  where, 
on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  he  places  the  Homeric  Troy. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are,  curiously  enough,  the  three  springs  of  water 
already  described,  which  produced  the  Duden  swamp,  now  dried  up,  of 
which  I  have  spoken  before.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is, 
according  to  Professor  Virchow's  measurement,  68*^-71°'60  Fahr. 

I  have  explored  the  site  of  'iXidcov  Kw/^,  but  found  it  to  consist 
simply  of  coarse  gravel  sand  ;  there  is  no  accumulation  of  debris  ;  and  the 
scanty  potsherds  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
may  have  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  soil ;  he  may  have 
supposed  the  Trojan  walls  to  be  hidden  under  a  small  natural  rampart, 
which  projects  to  some  distance  and  encloses  the  site  in  some  places; 
but  it  really  consists  of  nothing  but  gravel  and  sand.  Mr.  Calvert  has 
excavated  a  number  of  tombs  close  to  this  site.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  contents  of  the  tombs,  they  would  belong  to  poor  villagers.  Another 
curiosity  of  the  estate  is  the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  of  which  I  shall 
treat  hereafter. 

Between  the  estate  and  Hissarlik  are  small  heights  covered  with 
oaks,  low  shrubs,  and  bushes.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south  rises  a 
tumulus  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  which  has  been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schlie- 
mann,  and  which  I  shall  describe  hereafter.'  To  the  north-east  of  it 
is  the  Turkish  village  of  Chiblak  or  Tchiplak  (a  word  which  means 
^' naked"),  with  its  minaret  lately  built  with  the  stones  I  excavated 
at  Hissarlik.  This  tumulus  is  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  which  projects 
thence  in  a  westerly  direction  for  half  a  mile  further  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  whose  last  spur  dominates  the  swamp  of  the  Ealifatli  Asmak. 
On  this  sort  of  promontory  Webb*  places  ancient  Troy.  But  his  map 
is  in  confusion,  for  he  says  that  this  promontory  is  to  the  east  of  Ilium 
and  to  the  south-east  of  Chiblak,  whereas  it  is  to  the  south  of  the  former 
and  to  the  west  of  the  latter.  Webb^  supposes  that  there  were  two 
springs  at  the  foot  of  the  site,  which  formed  a  swamp.  But  there  are 
no  springs ;  there  are  only  low  lands  which  are  inundated  at  the  period 
of  the  high  waters.  He  commits  a  further  error  in  making  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak  come  from  Chiblak,  and  in  identifying  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes 
with  Besika  Tepeh.     The  facts  are,  as  M.  Burnouf  writes  to  me,  that 


«  xiii.  p.  598.  •  P.  Barker  Webb,  Tqpographie  de  la  Troade,  p.  55. 

'  See  Chapter  XH.  •  Ibid.  p.  55. 


w^' 
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•the  little  promontory  consists  of  a  horizontal  limestone  rock  290  metres 
=  951  ft.  long  by  16  to  90  metres  =  52  to  295  ft.  broad ;  the  two  lower 
spurs,  b  and  c,  advance  from  it  to  the  north-west  and  south-west.  (See 
the  Plan,  No.  22.)  On  the  hill  a'  are  to  be  found  only  a  few  fragments 
of  red  modem  pottery.  Advancing  towards  a,  the  quantity  of  vase- 
fragments  increases,  but  the  pottery  is  the  same,  wheel-made,  and  dull 
red.    There  is  no  fragment  of 

hand-polished  pottery,  no  frag-  ^  v W \\\  1 ' '  •  /  / y 

ment  of  a  saddle-quern,  or  of  .      -*--  a  .     . .  1 1 

other    ancient   objects.      The 

accumulation  of   debris    here  .,,<^^^>m7;;;,rrrrrn-mr^ 

and  there  hardly  amounts  to    fS<^^^pMJ^^^ 
1  inch  ;  below  it  is  the  naked    "^ 
rock.      But    there   are   frag- 
ments  of  white  or   coloured 

11  _        ^p    -„"U:^l,      ^«^  No.  2a.    The  Hill  which  extends  from  PtBha  Tepeh,  In  the 

marble,     some     of    which     are  form  of  a  small  promontory,  to  the  Pkln. 

sculptured. 

The  hill  is  crossed  by  the  footpath  which  leads  from  Kalifatli  by  Pasha 
Tepeh  to  Chiblak.  In  the  dale  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  little 
rivulet  of  Chiblak,  which  is  hardly  3  ft.  wide,  and  generally  dry ;  it  passes 
in  front  of  the  little  promontory  a',  feeds  the  reeds  in  the  plain,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  Ealifatli  Asmak  at  about  300  metres =984  ft.  below  the 
village  of  this  name.  To  the  south-east  of  Chiblak  Mount  Gargarus,  now 
called  Kaz  Dagh,  lifts  up  its  head  in  the  far  distance.  Immediately  to 
the  south-west,  south,  and  east,  is  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  walls  of 
which  may  still  be  traced  in  a  number  of  places.  Its  extent  would  imply 
that  it  may  have  had  from  40,000  to  50,000  inhabitants.  The  accumula- 
tion of  ddbris  on  its  site  is  generally  from  6  to  16  ft.  deep.  The  surface 
is  covered  with  Hellenic  and  Koman  potsherds,  as  well  as  with  fragments 
of  marble  sculptures  and  columns,  which  testify  to  the  ancient  magnifi- 
cence of  the  town. 

As  before  explained,  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  is  the  spur  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  which  Strabo  well  describes  by  the  words  avvexv^  po>x^^>^^  because 
it  runs  for  12  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  is  partly,  covered  with 
oaks,  and  apparently  terminates  in  Mount  Oulou  Dagh,  which  I  have  tried 
to  identify  with  the  Homeric  Callicolone.  Between  this  ridge  and  the 
heights  of  Ehoeteum  is  the  beautiful  plain  called  Halil  Ovasi,  from  1  to 
li  mile  in  breadth  and  4  miles  in  length,  which  is  traversed  by  the 
Simois,  and  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  are  the  ruins 
of  Ophrynium :  in  this  valley,  which  forms  part  of  the  great  Plain  of 
Troy,  at  a  distance  of  2^  miles,  lies  the  Turkish  village  of  Halil  Eli^ 
Another  branch  of  the  same  valley  extends  from  this  village  along  the 
Simois  to  beyond  the  pretty  Turkish  village  of  Doumbrek,  which  is  at 
a  distance  of  8  miles  from  Hissarlik.  This  second  valley  is  of  wonderful 
fertility;  its  orchards  are  full  of  peach-trees,  almond-trees,  pear-trees, 
and  the  like 

In  the  steep  rocky  slope  close  to  Hissarlik,  a  large  theatre  has  been 

>*  strabo.  zui.  p.  590. 
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excavated,  with  a  stage  197  ft.  broad,  and  apparently  capable  of  contain- 
ing 5000  persons.  To  judge  from  the  fragments  of  sculptured  marble  I 
have  dug  up  there,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  Macedonian  time.  It  was 
probably  built  by  Lysimachus,  and  was  one  of  the  favours  he  conferred 
upon  Novum  Ilium." 

Immediately  to  the  east  of  this  theatre,  directly  below  the  ruins  of 
the  town- wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  exactly  365  mfetres  or  399  yds.  from 
Hissarlik,  is  the  spring,  whose  water  has,  as  before  mentioned,  a  tempera- 
ture of  14°-6  Celsius  (58^-28  Fahrenheit).  It  is  enclosed  to  a  height  of 
6  J  ft.  by  a  wall  of  large  stones  joined  with  cement,  9^  ft.  in  breadth,  and 
in  front  of  it  there  are  two  stone  troughs  for  watering  cattle.  A  second 
spring,  which  is  likewise  still  below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town- 
wall,  is  exactly  725  metres  (793  yds.)  distant  from  Hissarlik.  It  had  a 
similar  enclosure  of  large  stones,  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  broad,  and  has  the 
same  temperature.  But  it  is  out  of  repair :  all  the  stones  of  the  enclosure 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  villagers  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
water  no  longer  runs  through  the  stone  pipe,  but  along  the  ground 
before  it  reaches  the  pipe.  After  these  two  springs,  exactly  945  metres 
or  1033  yds.  from  Hissarlik,  is  a  third  spring.  It  is  copious  and  runs 
out  through  two  stone  pipes  placed  side  by  side  in  an  enclosure  com- 
posed of  large  stones  joined  with  earth,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  7  ft. 
and  is  23  ft.  broad.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  from  14°-3  to  15"* 
Celsius  (57°-74  to  59"*  Fahr.).  In  front  of  the  spring  are  six  stone 
troughs,  placed  so  that  the  superfluous  water  runs  from  the  first  through 
all  the  others.  All  these  enclosures  and  troughs  are  of  Turkish  masonry 
and  manufacture.  These  three  springs  were  of  course  insufficient  for  the 
vast  population  of  Novum  Ilium ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  conse- 
quently brought  also  from  the  Upper  Thymbrius  by  the  great  aqueduct 
already  mentioned,  which  still  spans  the  lower  course  of  that  river. 

§  VI.    Zoology  of  the  Troad. 

Barker  Webb  writes  :^  "  The  zone  of  forests  with  which  the  Gargarus 
is  surrounded  is  probably  in  the  same  state  of  wild  nature  in  which  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war;  even  at  a  much  more  advanced 
stage  of  civilization  it  preserved  the  same  aspect,  for  Libanius  informs 
us  that  the  mountains  of  Ida  were  inhabited  by  a  peculiarly  wild  species 
of  bear  ;^  nay,  Cresconius  Corippus,  at  a  later  period,  describes  the  same 
wild  scene  as  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer  and  as  still  exists  to-day.^ 
These  forests  are  peopled  by  bears,  wolves,  and  a  race  of  animals,  probably 
jackals,  which,  we  hear,  pursue  their  prey  in  bands.  Mount  Ida  is  still 
the  fJLrjTr^p  6fjpS)v  (mother  of  wild  beasts),  and,  if  we  believe  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  even  tigers  are  sometimes  seen  there." 

I  will  here  make  some  extracts  from  Tchihatcheflf*  on  the  Zoology 
of  the  Troad  :  "  Jackal  (Chacal)  is  a  Persian  word.  The  wolf,  described 
by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  under  the  name  of  0m,  is  identical  with  the  jackal. 


"  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.  *  Flavii  Crescon.  Coripp.  Johannidos. 

*  Topographic  de  la  Troade,  p.  113.  *  Asie  Mineurc:  Descnphys.  p.  592  ff 

■  Libanius,  Epist,  146. 
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The  lion,  so  well  known  to  Homer,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus'^  still  inha- 
bited the  country  between  the  rivers  Nestus*  and  Achelons'  (between  the 
present  Missolonghi  and  Salonica),  so  that  he  calls  it  infested  by  lions. 
Aristotle  ®  reproduces  the  delimitation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  lions 
as  drawn  by  Herodotus.  Parthenius,'  who  lived  about  50  b.c,  says  that 
the  hunter  Euanippus  hunted  lions  and  boars  in  Thessaly.  Aelian/®  who 
flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  mentions  lions 
and  bears  on  Mount  Pangaeus  in  Thrace.  An  Homeric  hymn  ^^  mentions 
Uons,  panthers,  bears,  and  wolves  on  Mount  Ida.  According  to  Aelian,* 
there  were  lions  in  Armenia.  According  to  Constantino  Porphyro- 
genitus,^  lions  existed  in  Gappadocia.  The  medals  of  Tarsus  represent  a 
Uon  devouring  a  bull.  It  appears  that  the  lion  had  already  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.)  left  the  districts  which  it  had  inhabited  in 
Europe.  Lions  were  still  seen  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era ;  but  they  have  now  completely  deserted  the  peninsula.  We 
learn  from  the  Bible,^  that  lions  were  very  common  in  Palestine  and 
Syria.  That  they  were  bold  enough  to  attack,  not  only  flocks  guarded  by 
shepherds,  but  wayfarers  on  the  roads,  is  shown  by  the  lions  killed  by 
Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  5,  6)  and  by  David  (I  Sam.  xvii.  34),  and  by  the 
lion  that  slew  the  disobedient  prophet  (1  Kings  xiii.  24).  The  lion  is 
a  constant  image  of  strength  and  courage,  violence  and  oppression,  in 
innumerable  passages,  especially  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and 
the  Prophets;  and  he  is  the  symbol  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the 
Messiah  himself  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Eev.  v.  5).  The  retrograde  movement  of 
the  lion  seems  at  first  sight  the  more  difficult  to  explain,  as  the  countries 
which  it  inhabited  underwent  an  immense  decrease  of  population.  But 
the  cause  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  decrease  of  population  and  domestic 
animals.  Panthers  are  no  longer  found  in  the  Troad,  but  they  are 
still  seen  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna.  Boars  are  very  frequent  in  all 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia  and  in  those  of  the  Troad,  which  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient  residences  of  this  pachyderm.  But 
it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  our  domestic  pig  does  not  descend 
from  the  Sii8  scropha,  or  boar,  but  from  the  wild  pig  of  India. 

"  Horses  are  very  numerous  in  the  Troad.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  that  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace  were  celebrated  for  their 
horses.  According  to  the  Bible,*  Solomon  (1000  b.c.)  had  12,000  horse- 
men; Isaiah  (700  b.c.)  speaks  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Israelites,  and 
mentions  the  horse  as  serving  for  agricultural  purposes.  Asses,  mules, 
oxen^  goats,  camels,  and  sheep,  are  equally  plentiful.  The  wool  of 
Phrygia  and  of  Miletus  was  very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  for  Aristqphanes 
thrice  *  mentions  that  the  Athenians  imported  their  wool  for  the  manu- 
fiEtcture   of  cloth  from  Phrygia   and    Miletus.     Herodotus*   represents 

»  Herodotus,  vii.  126.  "  Ifymn,  in  Venerem,  vr.  69,  199. 

•  The  present  Karasu  or  Malsto,  to  the  east  '  Hist  Animal,  xrii.  31. 

of  Salonica.  -  De  Themat.^  i.  Them,  Armeniacum, 

'  Probably  the  Aspropotamns,  in  Livadia.  »  Jeremiah  v.  6  ;  xlix.  19 ;  Solomon's  Song, 

•  ffist.  Animal  viii.  28.  ir.  8.  *  2  Chronicles,  i.  14. 

•  Ed.  Passaa ;  Leipzig,  1824.  *  In  Av.,  rerse  493  ;  in  Lysiaty  verse  730  ; 
*•  Hist.  Animal,  iii.  13.  and  in  /?a».,  verse  549.  •  v.  49. 
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Phrygia  as  the  richest  country  in  the  world  for  flocks.  Appian  informs 
us  that  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  the  abundance  of  cattle  was  so 
great  that,  when  Lucullus  besieged  Amisus  (Samsoun),  the  price  of  an  ox 
was  1  drachma  (about  1  franc),  and  that  of  other  animals  in  proportion. 

"  Of  the  eight  diflerent  species  of  oxen  only  the  ox  (Bos  taurus)  and 
the  buffalo  (Bos  buhaltuf)  are  found  in  Asia  Minor.  Independently  of  the 
little  advanced  state  of  industry  and  agriculture,  the  development  of  the 
bovine  race  finds  in  this  country  rather  unfavourable  conditions,  owing 
to  its  mountainous  formation  and  the  nature  of  its  pasture-grounds. 
These  are  generally  composed  of  an  herbage  more  or  less  short,  which 
is  excellent  for  sheep,  goats,  and  even  horses,  but  not  good  for  oxen. 
Milk,  cheese,  and  meat,  being  furnished  here  almost  exclusively  by  sheep 
and  goats,  the  use  of  the  ox  is  limited  to  the  needs  of  agriculture ;  and 
as  this  is  here  but  very  little  developed,  the  number  of  oxen  and  buffaloes 
is  naturally  inconsiderable.  Varro^  mentions  very  wild  bulls  (perferi 
loves)  in  Dardania  (the  Troad),  as  well  as  in  Thrace  and  Media;  but 
these  certainly  do  not  remind  us  of  the  present  bulls  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  so  quiet  and  inoffensive. 

"Aelian®  informs  us  that  the  laws  of  Phrygia  condemned  to  death 
any  one  who  killed  an  ox  destined  for  the  plough.  This  proves  either 
the  great  scarcity  of  this  animal,  or  the  great  development  of  agri- 
culture. Varro,*  Pliny,*®  Valerius  Maximus,*  and  Columella,^  also  inform 
us  that  the  ancients  had  such  a  respect  for  the  ox,  as  indispensable  for 
agriculture,  that  they  decreed  death  to  any  one  who  killed  one. 

"  The  buffalo  is  very  common,  and  frequently  serves  instead  of  oxen 
for  the  labours  of  agriculture.  Of  camels,  the  only  species  found  here  is 
the  Camelus  Bactrianus.  That  this  species  was  known  in  Assyria,  which 
has  close  relations  with  Asia  Minor,  is  proved  by  the  appearance  of  the 
two-humped  camel  among  the  tributes  brought  to  king  Shalmaneser  III. 
(b.c.  840),  on  the  famous  black  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
animal  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  in  high 
antiquity,  for  Herodotus '  attributes  the  victory  of  Cyrus  over  Croesus  at 
Sardis  to  the  presence  of  camels  in  the  Persian  army,  which  were 
unknown  until  then,  and  the  sight  of  which  frightened  the  Lydian 
cavalry. 

"  The  stag  {Cervus  daplius)  is  rare,  whereas  the  deer  (Cenms  dama) 
and  the  roebuck  (Cervus  capridus)  are  very  abundant.  Of  gazdles,  the 
Antilope  Dorcas  is  the  most  frequent. 

"The  ornithological  Fauna  is  very  rich,  but  little  known.  Crows, 
ravens^  partridges  (both  red  and  grey),  quails,  as  well  as  storks,  are 
very  abundant.  The  part  which  the  stork  plays  in  the  physiognomy 
of  the  landscape  is  particularly  due  to  the  respect  shown  to  him :  this 
respect  is  such  that  he  is  everywhere  inviolable,  and  his  presence  is 
regarded  as  a  good  omen.  According  to  Kosenmiiller,  the  word  Chasidah, 
by  which  the  stork  is  named  in  the  Bible,  signifies  *  pious.'" 


^  De  Re  Rust.  il.  11  •  JIUL  Animai,  xii.  54.  *  De  Re  Rust,  ii.  5. 

>•  H.  N.  viii.  70.  4.  >  vUi.  8.  *  De  Re  Rust.  vi.  »  i.  79, 80. 
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I  must  mention,  however,  that  the  storks  build  their  nests  only  on 
the  houses  of  Turks,  or  on  walls  and  trees,  never  on  the  houses  of  the 
Christians ;  for  while  the  former  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  stork, 
the  latter  call  it  the  sacred  bird  of  the  Turks,  and  do  not  suflfer  it  to 
build  nests  on  their  houses.  The  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  can  never  have 
too  many  storks'  nests  on  their  houses.  There  are  houses  in  Bounarbashi 
with  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  even  twelve  storks'  nests  on  one  and  the 
same  flat  roof. 

Cranes  do  not  remain  in  the  Troad  during  the  summer,  but  migrate 
northward  in  immense  swarms  in  March,  and  return  in  August  to 
more  congenial  climes.  As  Homer  never  mentions  storks,  though  they 
must  have  been  at  all  times  plentiful  in  the  Troad,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  includes  under  the  word  yipavoi  both  storks  and  cranes.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  his  description  of  the  passage  of  these  birds  : 
"The  Trojans  went  with  clanging  and  noise  like  birds;  as  when  the 
clanging  of  the  cranes  rises  in  the  face  of  heaven,  who,  after  having 
escaped  the  winter  and  the  tremendous  rain,  fly  with  loud  cries  over  the 
streams  of  Ocean,  bearing  murder  and  destruction  to  the  Pygmaean 
race."* 

There  are  various  species  of  vultures  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  only 
one  species  of  eagle.  This  has  a  very  dark  plumage,  nearly  black,  in 
consequence  of  which  M.  Burnouf  holds  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Trep/cvo^,  of  which  the  poet  says:  "Zeus,  the  counsellor,  heard 
him  (Priam),  and  forthwith  sent  an  eagle,  the  king  of  birds,  a  dark  bird 
of  chase,  which  men  also  call  percnosJ'  * 

There  is  also  a  small  bird  in  the  plain  with  a  beautiful  plumage, 
which  M.  Burnouf  holds  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Cymindis, 
called  Chalcis  by  the  gods.  The  reader  will  remember  that  81eep,  in 
the  shape  of  this  bird,  sat  hidden  in  the  foliage  among  the  boughs  of 
a  pine-tree.®  Owls  are  here  even  still  more  plentiful  than  in  Athens. 
Some  species  of  them  have   a  beautiful  plumage;  they  used  to  make 

*  //.  iii.  2-6 :  The  Scholiast  of  Venice,  interpreting  the  name 
Tpm^s  fitr  KKayy^  t*  ^vctJ  t'  Kirov,  6p¥i0€s  &s,  XaKxlsy  says  (ad  Iliad,  xir.  291) :  "  Some  people 
^Or«  vcp  kkofyy^  ytpdtwy  ircA«t  ovpay6$i  irp6f  .  say  that  Xa?ucis  is  the  mother  of  the  Cory- 
dt  t'   ^Tcl  oZy  x*^l^^^  fptiyoy  koX   Matparop  bantes"  ('ot   8^  r^v  fjirrr4pa  r&v   Kopvfidtrruv 

Sfifipovy  Xa\Ki9a  ^xurip).     He  adds  that,  according  to  the 

icKayyp  ral  y€  Tirovrcu.  ix  'Aircayoto  ^odoov,  traditions,   this  bird    was  nothing  else   but  a 

kwBpdffi  Tivyiudouri  ^6¥0¥  irol  ic^pa  ^ipowrau  metamorphosed  heroine,  and  that  its  name  was 

*  //.  xxiv.  314-316 :  derived  either  from  its  copper-coloured  plumage, 
Sn  t^cei^  tifx^ff'^yos,  rod  8*  HxXvt  fjenrUra  Z«i5y.  or  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  her  life- 
avriica  8*  aUrhy  ^fcc,  r€\€i6raToy  Trreriy&yy  time,  the  heroine  dwelt  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea. 
fidp^yoy  0rip7iTrip\  hy  iral  wtpKyhy  KoKiovaw.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  subsequent  pages,  tha 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  fMp^v6s  means  Corybantes  were  celebrated  metallurgists  in  the 

dark-coloured  (jiiXas) ;  according  to  Hesychius,  service  of  Rhea  and  practised  divination  on  the 

it  is  related  to  6p^yri,  which  appears  to  be  con-  island  of  Samothrace.     Professor  Sayce  observes 

firmed   by  the  word  wtpKy6s  (also  iripKOi    in  to  me,  that,  *^if  K^fuvhis  in  the  language   of 

AristotleX  because  the  verb  irepKd(fiyj  which  men — that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  natives — 

has  the  same  root,  is  used  for  grapes  which  are  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  Greek  Xa\Kis  or 

beginning  to  tarn  black.  '  bronze-coloured,'  we  might  compare   it  with 

*  //.  xiv.  289-291  :  VKifxayZpos,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  which  was 
M9^  ^<rT*  6{ouriy  itwuKOfffihos  tlXariyouriyf  ^ayB6sf  and  derive  them  both  from  a  root  or 
<prt0i  Xjyvp^  iyaXiyitioSy  Ijy  r  iy  Uptcciy  stem  skamand^  signifying  '  yellow.'" 
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their  nests  in  the  holes  of  my  trenches,  and  annoyed  ns  a  great  deal, 
particularly  at  night,  by  their  doleful  and  hideous  cries. 

Snakes  are  very  frequent  in  the  Troad ;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  storks  which  eat  them,  the  Plain  would  abound  with  them. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  species  of  snakes,  and  among  them  many 
are  very  poisonous ;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  most  poisonous  of  all  is 
said  to  be  a  small  adder,  not  larger  than  a  worm,  which  is  called  avrrpuov 
by  the  present  Trojans,  probably  because  they  fancy  that  a  person  bitten 
by  it  can  only  live  till  sunset.  The  pools  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  abound 
with  water-snakes,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  venomous.  As  tortoises 
are  not  eaten,  both  land  and  water  tortoises  are  very  abundant ;  in  fact,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  catch  some  hundreds  of  them  in  a  day. 

All  the  water-pools  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  also  very  rich  in 
annelids  of  the  sucker  class,  particularly  in  medicinal  leeches  and  horse- 
leeches; the  former,  indeed,  are  so  plentiful  that  an  oke=2^  lbs.  troy  is 
sold  for  10  francs  =  85.  sterling,  so  that  a  pound  of  leeches  would  cost 
only  3s.  2d. 

The  devouring  locusts  (GrilMs  migratorim)  are  very  common.  They 
sometimes  make  their  devastating  visits  for  several  years  in  succession. 
Very  common  also  is  the  Kermes  {Coccus  Uicis),  which  inhabits  the 
evergreen  oak  (Quercus  ilex)  and  the  Quercus  coccifera. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Virchow  for  the  following  report  on  the 
Conchylia  which  he  has  brought  from  the  Troad.  He  collected  them 
partly  in  his  excursions  in  the  Troad,  partly  in  my  excavations.  The 
report  was  read  on  the  17th  of  June,  1879,  by  Herr  von  Martens,  at  the 
session  of  the  Gestlhchaft  naturforschender  Freunde  at  Berlin. 

"  1.  Land  Snails.— ByaZiTwi  hydatina  (Eossm.),  found  at  Koum  Kaleh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  Helix  vermicvlata  (Miill.).  Helix  Taurica 
(Kryncki ;  radiosa,  Ziegler ;  Eossmassler,  fig.  456),  from  the  Ida  moun- 
tains. Helix  jigvlina  (Parr).  Helix  variabilis  (Drap).  Another  Helix 
of  the  group  of  the  Xerophils.  Helix  Cantiana  (Montague),  near  Koum 
Kaleh.  Buliminus  tuhercvlatus  (Turton),  also  from  Koum  Kaleh.  Buli- 
minus  Niso  (Kisso ;  seductilis,  Ziegler) :  this  species  was  hitherto  sup- 
posed not  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor.     Stenogyra  decollata  (L.). 

"2.  Freshwater  Conchylia. — Limnaea  curicularia  (L.),  from  the 
Scamander.  Melanopsis  praerosa  (L.),  var.  Ferussaci  (Roth.) ;  numerous 
in  the  Bounarbashi  Su.  Melanopsis  costata  (Oliv.),  found  on  the  strand 
of  the  Hellespont  near  Ehoeteum.  Neriiina  Syriaca,  var.  Trojana  (Char- 
pentier) ;  found  in  the  Bounarbashi  Su,  together  with  M,  praerosa. 

"3.  Marine  Conchylia.  (H.,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont  near 
Rhoeteum.  A.,  collected  alive  in  the  Gulf  of  Adramy ttium,  at  Assos.) — ^H. 
Gonus  Mediterraneus  (Hwass).  H.  Columbella  rustica  (L.).  H.  A.  Nassa 
neritea  (L.).  H.  Gerithium  wlgatum,  var.  pulchellum  (Phil.).  H.  Gerithium 
Mediterraneum  (Desh.).  H.  Gerithium  scabrum  (Olivi).  H.  A.  Trochus 
articvlatus  (Lamarck  as  Monodonta).  A.  Trochus  divaricatus  (L.). 
H.  Trochus  albidus  (Gmelin ;  Biasolettii,  Phil.).  H.  Trochus  Adriaiicus 
(Phil.).  H.  Patella  Tarentina  (Salis ;  Lam.).  H.  Dentalium  Tarentinum 
(Lam.).    H.  Anomia  cepa  (L.).    Pecten  glaher  (L.,  from  the  Dardanelles). 
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H.  A.  Myttlus  edulis  (L.).  H.  Mytilm  minimus  (Poli).  A.  Cardita  sul- 
cata (Bmg.).  H.  Cardium  edule  (L.),  var.  rusticum  (Lam.).  H.  Lticina 
leucoma  (Tnrt. ;  lactea,  auct.).  H.  Cytherea  Chione  (L.).  H.  Ventis  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Venus  gcdlina  (L.),  in  the  sand  of  the  serail  at  Con- 
stantinople. H.  Tapes  decussatvs  (L.).  Tapes  aureus  (Maton).  H.  Mactra 
stultorum  (L.).  H.  JDonax  trunculus  (L.).  H.  Tellina  tenuis  Dacosta^ 
mouth  of  the  Scamander.     H.  Tellina  fragilis  (L.). 

"In  the  excavations  at  Troy  were  found: — 

"  Murex  trunculus  (L,).  Purpura  haemastoma  (L.).  ColumbeUa  rws- 
tiea.  Cerithium  wlgatum,  var.  spinosum  (Philippi).  Cypraea  lurida  (L.). 
Trochus  articulatus  (Lam.).  Patella  caerulea  (L.).  Ostrea  lameUosa 
(Brocchi).  Spondylvs  gaederopus  (L.).  Pecten  glaber  (L.).  Pecten  glaher^ 
var.  svlcatus  (Born).  Pectuncvlus  pilosus  (L.).  Pectunculus  violaseens 
(Lam.).  Mytilus  edulis  (L.),  var.  Galloprovincialis  (Lam.) ;  very  numerous. 
Cardium  edule  (L.),  var.  rusticum  (Lam.) ;  very  numerous.  Venus  ver- 
rucosa (L.).  Tapes  decussatus  (L.).  ' Solen  marginatus  (Pulteney ;  vagina, 
auct.). 

"  Murex  trunculus  and  Purpura  Kaemastoma  have  probably  served 
for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  precisely 
these  two  occur  in  peculiarly  sharp  angular  fragments,  such  as  are  not 
found  at  present  either  on  the  seashore  or  in  kitchen-middens.  But, 
as  Aristotle  and  Pliny  expressly  state,  the  purple-fish  were  violently 
broken  for  the  manufacture  of  purple.  Murex  trunculus  is  the  very 
kind  which  was  already  found  in  1811  by  Lord  Valentia,  and  later  by 
Dr.  Wilde  (1839-1840),  in  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  purple-fish ;  it  was  found  also  in  the  Morea  by  Bory  St.  Vincent. 
Purpura  haemastoma  serves  the  fishermen  of  Minorca  at  the  present  day 
for  marking  their  shirts.  It  was  used  by  Lacaze-Duthiers  for  his  well- 
known  researches  on  purple;  but  as  far  as  we  know,  no  specimen  of 
it,  preserved  from  antiquity,  had  hitherto  been  known  This  Trojan 
specimen  is  therefore  of  capital  interest.  We  may  conclude  from  the 
statement  of  Aristotle  ^  that  the  industry  of  purple-dyeing  flourished  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troad,  as  well  as  that  a  large  species  of  purple-fish  was 
found  near  Sigeum.  The  knowledge  of  purple  among  the  Greeks  goes 
back  to  a  very  remote  period,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  passages  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  mention  purple,  sometimes  in  its  proper  sense 
for  dyeing  garments,  sometimes  in  certain  well-known  passages,  as  the 
colour  of  very  heterogeneous  objects. 

"Most  of  the  other  cochleae  and  conchy lia  found  in  the  excavations 
have  doubtless  served  the  Trojans  or  Ilians  as  food.  Cerithium,  Trochus, 
Patella,  Ostrea,  Spondylus,  Pecten,  Cardium,  Venus,  Tapes,  and  Solen, 
are  precisely  the  kinds  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  are  still  fond  of  using  for  food ;  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  in  the  Aegean  Sea,^  of  Dalmatia,  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy, 
and  of  Southern  France.  In  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Adriatic,  even  the 
ancient  Greek  names  of  these  cochleae  and   conchylia  are  preserved. 


'  Hist.  Animal,  t.  15.  •  See  Toumefort's  Travels  into  the  Levant^  Lond.  1718 
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Thus  Cerithium  wlgatum  is  called  strombolo  in  the  fish-market  of  Spalatro. 
By  the  strombos  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  are  to  understand  this  peculiar 
species,  and  not  the  general  conception  of  a  cochlea  with  spiral  con- 
volutions. It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  find  the  Cerithium  among  the 
antiquities  of  Troy.  The  ancient  authors  took  their  statements  on  sea- 
animals  essentially  from  the  mouths  of  fishermen  and  lovers  of  delicacies ; 
but  such  only  know  and  name  what  is  of  practical  interest  to  them. 
How  important  the  cochleae  and  conchylia  were  as  food  to  the  ancient 
Greeks  we  see  from  the  comedies,  as  well  as  from  the  Deipnosophistae  of 
Athenaeus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  strange  thafc  we  find  no 
mention  made  of  them  in  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  A  passage  in  the 
Iliad,^  which  compares  the  mortally-wounded  Hebriones,  precipitated 
from  his  chariot,  to  a  diver  who  searches  for  njOea,  has  indeed  been 
referred  to  oysters;  but  as  this  word  does  not  occur  again  in  Homer, 
whereas  the  very  similar  tjjOvov  means  in  Aristotle  and  others  merely 
ascidia  {uaKthLay  acephalous  molluscs),  which  still  serve  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  as  food  for  men,  that  interpretation  is  at  least  doubtful. 
The  Homeric  poems  describe  chiefly  the  royal  festive  meals  of  sacrificial 
meats,  not  the  daily  food  of  the  common  people.  Wo  hesitate  to  regard 
as  remains  of  food  only  the  Columhella,  on  account  of  its  smallness; 
the  Trochua  articulatus,  on  account  of  its  good  preservation;  and  the 
Pectunculus,  on  account  of  its  perforation,  which  may  perhaps  be  artificial. 
These  species  may  have  been  used  as  ornaments  or  toys." 

§  VII.    The  Flora  of  the  Troad.^^ 

"  Most  of  the  plains  and  hills  of  the  Troad  abound  with  trees,  par- 
ticularly with  that  kind  of  oak  which  yields  the  valonea  (from  ^dkavo^, 
*  acorn '),  called  Quercus  aegUops.  The  road  from  Bounarbashi  to  Alex- 
andria-Troas  leads  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  of  these  oaks, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  some  nettle-trees  {Celtis  Tourneforiii).  If  left 
to  its  natural  development,  this  oak  grows  majestically ;  but  as  the  oaks 
are  annually  beaten  with  poles  in  order  to  knock  off  the  acorns,  they 
are  often  much  deformed.  The  acorns  are  gathered  a  little  before 
maturity ;  they  are  thrown  into  heaps,  and  after  a  slight  fermentation 
the  acorn  detaches  itself  from  the  cup.  Only  this  latter  is  used.  It 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  completely  dry  it  can  be  used 
for  tanning.  This  is  the  most  important  produce  of  the  Troad,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  England.  There  is  another  variety  of  oak,  the  leaves 
of  which  have  both  surfaces  of  an  identical  green  colour,  and  scarcely  at 
all  villous  {Quercus  trojana,  Nob.).  On  all  the  low  and  barren  hills 
flourish  two  other  kinds  of  oak,  the  infedoria  and  the  coccifera,  or  rather 
Quercus  2^8eudo'Coc€{feraj  which  rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  shrub.  The 
former  of  these  shrubs  produces  the  gall-nut  or  oak-apple  of  commerce, 

»  xvi.  746,  747 :  learned    dissertation   which    the    accomplished 

«l  8^  irov  Kal  tSpt^  i$f  Ix0v6€irn  ytyoirOy  botanist  P.  Barker  Webb  gives  on  the  flora  of 

«-oAAov5  &v  Koptfftify  iiy^p  85e  r^Bta  ii^&v,  the  Troad :  Topographic  de  la  Troade  anciennc  et 

*•  Not  being  a  botanist  myself,  I  think  I  cannot  modernf^  pp.  115-123. 
do  better  than  quote  here  a  translation  of  the 
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which  is  nothing  else  than  an  excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  wahiut, 
produced  hy  the  sting  of  an  insect ;  the  latter  yields  the  small  red  grains 
of  the  dyers,  produced  by  a  similar  cause:  but  in  the  Troad  none  of 
these  objects  are  used,  or  even  gathered. 

"  Homer  is  an  admirable  painter  of  the  beauties  of  physical  nature. 
One  of  his  characteristic  qualities  is  to  sketch  by  a  few  masterly  strokes 
the  most  simple  objects  and  the  distinct  qualities  of  each  object.  He 
describes  to  us  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander,  where  the  Greek  army  was 
drawn  up  in  battle  array — *  they  stood  on  Scamander's  flowery  meadow/  ^ 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  covered  with  flowers,  just  as  we  see  it  now.  When 
the  soldiers  return  to  their  tents,  they  give  their  horses  the  Lotus  and 
Apiiim,  with  which  the  swamps  are  covered.^  When  Hephaestus,  yield- 
ing to  the  prayers  of  Her6,  kindles  a  great  fire  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scamander,  'the  elms,  the  willows,  and  the  tamarisk-shrubs  burned; 
and  the  lotus  burned  too,  and  the  reeds,  and  the  gallingale,  which  grew 
abundantly  about  the  fair  streams  of  the  river.* ^  In  another  passage* 
we  find  also  mentioned  the  fjLvpucai  and  the  hovaKe^  (Tamarix  Oallica  and 
Arundo  donax),  which  grew  near  the  river.  See  besides  in  the  Iliad 
(vi.  39 ;  *  xxi.  18,*  242 «) ;  Odyssey  (xiv.  474  '•),  and  the  description  of  the 
nuptials  of  Zeus  and  Here  in  the  Hiad.^  All  the  plants  named  there  by 
the  poet  still  exist. 

"  The  ipd)8icu  of  Homer  are  now  called  pohoha^vT),  but  more  frequently 
'7rncpoBd<t>vrf  in  modern  Greek  (Nerium  Oleander,  Lin.).  They  are  found 
everywhere  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  in  dry  river-beds,  side  by  side  with 
the  Platanus  orientalis,  the  Vitex  Agnus-castus,  and  the  aforesaid  Tamarix 
Crolliea,  called  fivpl/crj  by  the  poet." 

Webb  says :  "  Though  the  year  was  on  its  decline,  we  still  saw  in 
flower,  on  the  top  of  Gargarus,  a  dianthus,  sp.  n.,  and  a  centaurea  with 
yellow  flowers.  These  two  plants  flourished  on  the  top  of  Gargarus,  where 
the  long  duration  of  the  snow  stops  even  the  vegetation  of  the  pines. 
Near  them  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful  purple-coloured  garlic,  and  several 
other  interesting  vegetables,  which  were  no  longer  in  flower.  A  little 
farther  down  we  found  the  ground  covered  with  the  autumn  crocus.  Col- 
chicnm  autumnale  et  variegatum,  and  Ophrys  spiralis,  but  less  abundantly. 
"  In  some  places  the  ground  was  entirely  covered  with  these  plants, 
and  presented  to  our  eyes  the  flowery  couch  on  which  the  nuptials  of 

»  Jl.  ii.  467  :  *  R  xiv.  346-351 : 

Zffruy  8*  ir  Ktifx&vi  2xa/my8/>^  M^yu&tVTL ...  ''H  ^a,  ical  hyKki  (fxapirrt  Kp6yov  iraTi  V  iropcl- 
«  11.  ii.  775-777 :  koitip, 

Xwwot  ih  -rap*  EpfAcurtw  dtffiv  tKoffroSf  roivi  8*  iith  x^^v  tfia  i>vMv  vto$7i\4a  xolriv, 

\wrhv  ^p€wr6fji,€roi.  iK*69p€irr6v  re  aikivov  \an6y  9  kpc4\%ina  \t^k  Kp6Koy  ^8*  Odxiydoy 

.  torcuray,  TrvKvhy  Kcd  fxa\aK6pj  ts  &.irh  x^oyhs  u4^<l<r*  Upyiv, 

*  //.  xxi.  350-352;  t^  4vi  X«|<£<r6r|K,  iitX  Z^  vt4)4Xr\v  €fffravTo 
KoiovTo  TTfXMu  Tc  icoX  Itccu  ^8f  nvpiKOij  KoA^jy  xp^^*^'''  otiXtvoI  8'  kiriirvrrov  Updau 
Koxtro  8i  \orr6s  tc  t8^  Bpiov  ^8i  Kvirtipoy,  "  The  soo  of  CroDus    clasped  his   comtort  in 
rii  Tfpl  KoXit  P4€$pa  &\is  Torofioto  Tt^iSKtiv.  his    arms;  and   nnder   them  divine  earth  put 

*  //.  X.  466,  467  :  forth  the  new-blown  grass,  and  dewy  lotus,  and 
BTjKtw  &ya  ftvpiicriP'  8^cXoy  8*  M  aijfid  t'  $07IK€v,  crocus  and  hyacinth  thick-spread  and  soft, 
wiiiidpi^t  96raKas fivpiKTjs  r*  ipidr}\4as  CCovsi . . »  which   shut   them  off  aloft   from  the   ground. 

*  tivpUni,  tamarisk.  Thereon  they  lay  veiled  in  a  beautiful  golden 

*  rr€\4ri,  elm.  *  96va^y  reed.  cloud,  and  glistering  dewdrops  fell  from  it." 
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Jove  were  accomplished.^  The  Homeric  descriptions  are  always  founded 
on  reality,  and  show  that  Homer  was  a  most  accurate  observer  as  well  as 
an  inimitable  poet.  His  verses  describe  admirably  the  cloud  of  dew 
which  enveloped  the  mountain ;  they  are  likewise  the  result  of  observa- 
tion and  truth.*^  We  are  indeed  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most,  the 
beauty  of  the  allegory  or  the  fidelity  of  the  description. 

"  In  the  second  zone  of  forests,  the  only  plant  which  we  saw  in  flower 
as  far  as  Evjilar,  in  the  shade  of  the  pine-trees,  was  the  Adenocarpua 
divaricatuSy  which  is  not  found  at  a  lesser  elevation.  We  found  there  the 
Quercus  crinita,  which  did  not  reappear  after  Kuchunlu  Tepeh,  and 
around  the  Bali  Dagh  an  almond-tree,  which  Jaubert  and  Spach  have 
called  Amygdcdus  Webbii. 

"  We  have  already  mentioned  one  of  the  most  important  productions 
of  the  rural  economy  in  this  plain ;  that  is  to  say,  the  valonea,  or  fruit 
of  the  Quercus  aegilops.  In  the  fields  we  see  the  women  working  the 
soil  with  their  families,  and  at  every  step  on  the  roads  we  encounter  their 
little  carts,  which  have  the  shape  of  the  ancient  chariots,  and  quietly 
return  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Around  the  Greek  villages  is 
gathered  a  certain  quantity  of  excellent  wine,  and  especially  at  Giaur 
Kioi  and  Yeni  Kioi.  If  the  red  wine  of  Tenedos  were  carefully  made,  it 
would  not  be  inferior  to  that  grown  in  France.  It  must  also  be  said  that 
they  have  not  in  this  country  the  bad  habit,  which  prevails  nearly  every- 
where in  the  Morea,  of  mixing  rosin  or  pitch  with  the  wine  to  preserve  it. 
From  these  ingredients  the  wine  gets  a  taste  which  is  highly  disagreeable 
to  any  one  not  accustomed  to  it.  Nevertheless  this  habit  must  date  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity,  for  we  know  from  the  most  ancient  monuments 
that  the  fruit  of  the  pine  has  at  all  times  been  sacred  to  Dionysus. 

"  On  the  banks  of  the  Simois,  and  particularly  in  the  village  of 
Doumbrek,  the  Turks  themselves  cultivate  the  vine;  they  make  of  the 
grapes  either  a  sort  of  syrup,  called  petniez,  or  a  kind  of  preserve.  They 
also  dry  the  grapes  in  the  sun,  and  thus  preserve  them  as  provision  for 
the  winter.  Grapes,  water-melons,  and  several  other  fruits,  form  a  large 
part  of  their  food  in  summer.  They  cultivate  the  Solanum  Melongena 
and  the  Sesamum  orientale,  from  which  they  know  how  to  prepare  an 
excellent  oil.  They  spread  on  their  bread  the  grains  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  Nigella  damascena.  Homer  mentions  this  habit 
in  the  Batrachomyomachia.  They  also  cultivate  the  Hibiscus  escvlentuSy 
which  they  vulgarly  call  Bamia,  as  well  as  chick-pease,  kidney-beans, 
lentils,  and  various  other  leguminous  plants.  The  cultivation  of  cotton, 
wheat,  and  Indian  corn  is  the  most  profitable.  According  to  Sibthorpe, 
the  yellow  variety  of  Indian  corn  is  the  commonest.  They  also  gather 
here  cocoons  of  silk,  which  they  work  rudely  enough.  We  observed 
that,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  fig-tree,  they  always  employ  the 
ancient  method  of  caprification.  The  pomegranate  attains  a  great  de- 
velopment, and  almost  all  trees  appear  to  thrive  in  this  climate.*' 

I  may  here  add  that  Homer  mentions  a  field  of  wheat  under  the  very 
walls  of  Troy.^ 

»  See  the  pieceding  note  «.  "  H.  xiv.  347-351.  '  H,  xxi.  602:  ireSiov  irvpo^opoy. 


CHAPTER  11. 

ETHNOGRAPHY  OF  THE  TROJANS:  THEIR  SEVERAL  DOMINIONS 
TN  THE  TROAD:  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  TROY. 

§  I.    Ethnogbaphy  of  the  Trojans. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  Herodotus*  that  the  Trojans  were 
Teucrians.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  preserved  by  Apollo- 
dorns,  that  from  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  were  born  by  Zeus 
lasion  and  Dardanus.  Now  lasion,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Demeter 
and  intending  to  violate  the  goddess,  was  killed  by  a  thunderbolt.  Dar- 
danus, grieving  for  his  brother's  death,  left  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
and  crossed  to  the  opposite  continent.  Here  reigned  Teucer  (Tev/cposi), 
son  of  the  river  Scamander  and  a  Nymph  of  Ida,  from  whom  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Teucrians.  Having  been  adopted 
by  the  king,  he  married  his  daughter  Bateia,  received  part  of  the  land, 
built  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and,  after  Teucer's  death,  named  the  whole 
country  Dardania.^ 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Gergis^ 
were  still  considered  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Teucrians,*  who,  in 
company  with  the  Mysians,  had  crossed  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe 
before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  conquering  all  Thrace, 
had  pressed  forward  till  they  came  to  the  Ionian  Sea  (the  modern 
Adriatic),  while  southward  they  reached  as  far  as  the  river  Peneus.*^ 
According  to  some  writers,  these  Mysians  appear  to  have  been  Thracians, 
who  had  come  into  Asia  from  Europe.^  Others,  and  among  them 
Herodotus,^  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  Mysians  as  a  genuine  Asiatic 
race,  closely  akin  to  the  Lydians,  whose  language  the  Mysian  tongue 
greatly  resembled.  According  to  Xanthus,^  the  Mysian  dialect  was  akin 
both  to  the  Lydian  and  the  Phrygian  (jii^oXvBio<i  koX  fiu^o^pirfuos:)?  By 
the  Boman  poets  the   names  Teucrians  and  Trojans  are  employed  as 

*  ii.  118;  V.  13.  •  In  aU   probability  the  small   city  on   the 

«  ApolL  hi.  12,  §  1 :    'HXiierpat  8^  rris  "Ar-  Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarbashi. 

Xearros  icoi  Aihs  ^laaiwy  ical  Acip^apos  iyivomo,  *  Herod,  v.  122  and  vii.  43. 

'loffiw  fikv  odvy  ipaaBth  A'tifiriTpos  koX  BiKoov  *  Herod,  vii.  20:    iiirre  thv   Mvcwv  rt  Koi 

mrroKrxvf^ai   r^p   &f6p,   Kepavpovraiy   AdpSapos  TevKp&p,  rhp  irph   rS>v   Tp^XKWP  y€p6fi€P0Pf  ot 

Si  M  r^  Ocofdrtp  rov  oBiXipod  XvKovfitpoSy  So-  Biafidprts  is  r^p  EupdTnjp  nark  B6(nropoPf  rois 

pua9p^in\p   iifoXtirwp   tls  t^ip    iprlvepa  1irc€tpop  rt  iapiiXKas  Karfarpd^opro  rApras  koX  i-^X  rhp 

^X$f,    Tavrtjs  8i  ifiaaiXfvt  TtvKpos  rorafwv  '16piop    ir6prop    Karifinffov    M-^xpi   t€    TliiPttov 

"ZKofidpipov  Kcu  pvfi<p7is*l9alas  •  o^*  oZ  Kcd  ol  r^p  worafiov  rh  vphs  fieffafifipiris  iiXaffav. 

XCtfpoy  P€fi6fifPoi  TtvKpoi  irpoariyopfvopro,   'Tir<»-  •  Strabo,  iii.  pp.  295,  303 ,  viii  p-  572  •  cf. 

JfxflcU  a  vjrh  rov  ficuriXfus  ico)  XoBiip  fitpos  Xanth.  Lyd,  Frag.  8. 

riisyris  Koi  tV  ^Ktivov  Ovyartpa  BeCrctar,  Adp'  "*  Herod,  i.  171.                •  Frag.  8. 

Zqmop  ticrurt  t^Xiv,  rtX^v-Hivcanos  l\  Ttixpov  •  Rawlinson*s  History  of  Herodotus,  iv.  p   23, 

T^p  x^P**^  axacrop  Aapioptav  iKoXeat.  note  5. 
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equivalents : "  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eoman  prose-writers  generally  use 
the  word  Trojani? 

It  is  curious  that,  whilst  Herodotus  always  calls  the  old  Trojans 
of  epic  poetry  Teucrians,  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the  Koman  poets 
call  them  Phrygians,  although  the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  are  repre- 
sented as  completely  distinct  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Aphrodite,  where 
this  goddess  says  to  Anchises :  "  Otreus  is  my  sire,  famous  of  name,  if 
anywhere  thou  hearest  it,  who  reigns  over  all  well-fortified  Phrygia ;  and 
both  your  language  and  mine  I  know  well,  for  a  Trojan  nurse  nourished 
me  in  the  palace ;  she  nurtured  me,  taking  me  as  a  little  baby  from  my 
mother :  thus  I  know  indeed  your  language  well."  ^  The  name  Hector  is 
Phrygian ;  ^  so  also  are  Paris  and  Scamandrius,  for  the  Greek  Alexandres 
and  Astyanax  seem  to  be  Phrygian  appellations.*  Moreover,  the  Phrygians 
are  merely  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  from  distant 
Ascania,*  and  there  is  little  indication  of  any  more  intimate  relationship. 
Hecuba,  however,  was  a  Phrygian  princess,®  and  her  brother  lived  in 
Phrygia  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius.'  According  to  Strabo  ®  and 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  the  Phrygians  were  Thracians.  Herodotus  reports 
that  the  Macedonians  preserved  a  tradition,  according  to  which  the 
Phrygians  had  once  been  their  neighbours,  but  that  they  had  afterwards 
emigrated  to  Asia  Minor.'  The  Lydian  Xanthus^®  asserts  that  this 
emigration  did  not  occur  till  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Conon  ^  makes  it 
take  place  as  early  as  ninety  years  before  this  war,  under  King  Midas. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  testimonies  have  been  preserved  to  us  as  to 
the  affinity  existing  between  the  Phrygians  and  the  Armenians.  In  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes,  both  these  nations  appear  under  one  commander- 
in-chief  and  with  the  same  armament ;  nay,  Herodotus  *  adds  that  the 
Armenians  were  descendants  of  the  Phrygians.  Eudoxus  ^  confirms  this, 
and  mentions,  in  addition,  the  similarity  of  the  two  languages.  So  too 
we  find  subterranean  dwellings  in  use  among  both  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Armenians.*  Finally,  both  nations  were  actually  considered  as  identical,^ 
the  Armenians  being  said  to  have  come  from  Western  Phrygia. 

But  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  it  clear  that  no  Aryans  were 
settled  eastward  of  the  Halys  before  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Armenia 
was  inhabited  by  a  non-Aryan  race,  which  has  left  behind  it  many  still 
undeciphered  inscriptions  at  Van  and  its  neighbourhood,  until  the  close 
of  the    Assyrian  monarchy,   and   there   are  no  traces  of  Aryan  inha- 


"  Virgil,   Aen.   i.    172;   v.     265;    xii.    137.  *//.  vi.  402  ;  Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  680,  681 

Horace,  Od.  iv.  6,  15.     Ovid.  Met.  xii.  66.  «  //.  iL  863.  «  Ji.  xvi.  718,  7ia 

>  Cic.  Biv,  ii.  39;  Livy,  i.  1.  '  //.  xvi.  717. 

^  "Tfivos  CIS  •A<^po5/Tijv,  111-116  :  »  Strabo,  yii.  p.  295,  and  x.  p.  471. 

*OTpe^$    8*  itrrl    irar^p    SpofM  k\vt6s,    cTirov  •  Herodotus,  vii.  73. 

iicoiJcis,  "  Strabo,  xir.  p.  680. 

ts  wdcnis  ^pvyiiis  thrtixhoio  kvifffftu  *  Ap.  Photium,  p.  130,  Bekk. 

y\5»<raav  8*  vfieripriy  Kal  vififr4pn^v  ffd<f>a  oVia,  •  Herod,  vii.  73. 

Tpo>^s  yap  fi€ydp<f>  fit  rpo^hs  rp^iptv '  rj  9h  Ztairpb  *  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  *Apfi9vla  ;  and  Eustath. 

CfUKp^y  Tai8*    i.Tira\\€j   <pl\rjs    iraph    juijrpbs  ad  Dion.  Per.  694. 

iKovaa.  *  Vitruv.  ii.  1,  5 ;    Xenoph.  Ancib.  iv.  5,  25  ; 

^j  8*  ^TOi  yK&ffffdv  yt  Koi  hfirripriv  eJ  oT5a.  Diod.  xiv.  28. 

•*  Hesychius,  s.  v.  Aopcioj.  *  Cramer,  Anecd.  Grace;  Oxon.  iv.  p.  257. 
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bitants  in  Armenia  until  a  much  later  period.  Even  the  Aryan  Medes 
did  not  occupy  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  until  the  eighth 
century  b.o.  The  Assyrians  first  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
reign  of  Shalmaneser  III.  (b.c.  840),  when  they  lived  far  to  the  east,  the 
non-Aryan  Parsuaa  or  Parthians  intervening  between  them  and  Assyria. 
It  is  not  till  the  age  of  Kimmon-nirari,  about  790  b.o.,  that  they  had 
advanced  into  the  country  known  to  the  classical  geographers  as  Media 
Bhagiana.  All  the  proper  names  mentioned  on  the  Assyrian  monu- 
ments as  belonging  to  the  natives  of  the  districts  east  of  the  Halys 
continue  to  be  non-Aryan  up  to  the  last,  and  the  language  of  the  modern 
Iron  or  Ossetes  in  the  Caucasus  is,  like  the  Kurdish,  a  member  of  the 
Iranic  or  Persian  stock.*  An  examination  of  the  Phrygian  words  pre- 
served in  classical  writers  and  inscriptions,  which  has  been  made  by 
Fick,'  has  shown  that,  while  the  language  was  related  to  Thracian  and 
Lydian,  it  was  so  closely  allied  to  Greek  as  to  be  fitly  termed  its  sister, 
both  Greek  and  Phrygian  presupposing  a  common  parent-language. 
Professor  E.  Curtius  in  his  History  of  Greece  had  already  pointed  out  a 
close  connection  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Phrygians  upon  other 
.  grounds,  while  Plato  *  long  ago  recognized  the  affinity  between  the 
languages  of  the  two  nations.  The  Phrygian  legends  of  Midas  and 
Gordius  formed  part  of  Greek  mythology,  and  the  royal  house  of  the 
Pelopids  was  made  to  come  with  all  its  wealth  from  the  golden  sands  of 
the  Pactolus.*  The  Armenian  language,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  apart 
by  itself,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
speech  than  to  the  European. 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  Teucrian  name  is  nowhere 
connected  in  Homer  with  Troy  or  its  people.  But  as  they  had  a  city 
Gergis,  Gergithus,  or  Gergetha,  in  the  Troad,  we  may  perhaps  connect 
the  name  with  that  of  the  Homeric  Gargarus*®  as  well  as  with  Gor- 
gythion,  who,  with  Cebriones,  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  natural  son  of 
Priam.^  The  poet  thus  gives,  as  Grote  ^  remarks,  a  sort  of  epical  re- 
cognition to  both  Gergis  and  Cebren.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked 
that  Teticer  (Teiieros),  the  celebrated  archer,  was  according  to  legend  the 
son  of  the  Trojan  princess  Hesione,  whom  she  bore  to  Telamon.^ 

According  to  a  tradition  which  we  find  in  Strabo,  the  Teucrians 
immigrated  from  Crete  into  the  Troad.  An  oracle  had  bidden  them 
settle  down  in  the  place  where  they  should  be  assailed  by  the  earth- 
bom.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  near  Hamaxitus,  where  an  immense 
host  of  field-mice  came  forth  from  the  ground,  and  gnawed  away  all  the 
leather  of  their  arms  and  utensils.  There  consequently  they  established 
themselves,  and  called  the  range  of  Ida  after  the  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Crete.    Strabo  adds  that  this  tradition  had  been  first  related  by  the 

•  Sftfce,  Principles  of  Comparathe  Philology,  *  //.  viii.  302. 

2nd  edit.  p.  391.  «  History  of  Greece^   i.   p.  307.     I   observe 

/  Die  ehemalige  Spracheinheit  Ewopa%  1873.  here  that  for  all  qaotations  from  Grote's  Ifistory 

•  CratyluSy  410  A.  of  Greece  I  use  the  4th  edition,  London,  1872. 

•  A-  H.  Saycc,  Contemporary  Petiew,  December  »  Diod.  iv.  32-49 ;   compare  the  Venet.  SchoL 
1878.  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

*'>  //.  viiL  48 ;  xiv.  292.^352  ;  xv.  152. 
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elegiac  poet  Callinus  (abont  660  B.C.),  and  after  him  by  many  others.*  So, 
e.g,y  by  Ovid.* 

It  appears  from  this  legend  that  the  Teucrians  were  credited  with 
having  introduced  into  the  Troad  the  worship  of  the  Sminthian  Apollo, 
who  had  a  celebrated  temple  at  Ghrysa  near  Hamaxitus.  Strabo  distinctly 
says  that  Chrysa  was  said  to  be  the  spot  where  the  newly-arrived  Teu- 
crians were  attacked  by  the  field-mice.  (ZfMivOo^,  it  may  be  added,  is  said 
by  the  Venetian  Scholiast  on  the  Iliad  to  have  meant  a  field-mouse,  both 
in  the  Cretan  and  in  the  Aeolian  dialects.®)  Others,  however,  denied  the 
legend,  maintaining  that  Teucer,  the  primitive  ancestor  of  the  Teucrians, 
had  immigrated  from  Attica.^ 

I  may  mention  here  that  the  name  of  the  Tekkri,  believed  to  be 
identical  with  that  of  the  Teucrians,  figures  in  the  murdl  paintings  of 
Medinet-Abou  among  the  confederate  nations,  which  in  the  thirteenth 
century  B.C.  invaded  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Ramses  IH.* 

The  connection  of  the  Teucrians  with  Crete  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  similarity  of  certain  geographical  names,  such  as  those  of  Mount  Idk 
and  the  city  named  Pergamus.^ 

Grote  says :  "  From  the  Teucrian  region  of  Gergis  and  from  the 
Gergithes  near  Kyme  sprang  the  original  Sibylline  prophecies,  and  the 
legendary  Sibyl,  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  tale  of  Aeneas. 
The  myth  of  the  Sibyl,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  be  heard  in 
the  hollow  blast  bursting  from  obscure  caverns  and  apertures  in  the 
rocks,*®  was  indigenous  among  the  Gergithian  Teucrians,  and  passed  from 
the  Eymaeans  in  Aeolis,  along  with  the  other  circumstances  of  the  tale 
of  Aeneas,  to  their  brethren  the  inhabitants  of  Kumae  in  Italy.  The  date 
of  the  Gergithian  Sibyl,  or  rather  the  circulation  of  her  supposed  pro- 
phecies, is  placed  under  the  reign  of  Croesus,  a  period  when  Gergis  was 
thoroughly  Teucrian.  Her  prophecies,  though  embodied  in  Greek  verses, 
had  their  root  in  a  Teucrian  soil  and  feelings ;  and  the  promises  of  future 
empire,  which  they  so  liberally  make  to  the  fugitive  hero  escaping  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  into  Italy,  become  interesting  from  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  they  were  realized  by  Home.  The  date  of  this  Ger- 
githian Sibyl,  or  of  the  prophecies  passing  under  her  name,  is  stated 
by  Heracleides  of  Pontus,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  calling  it 
in  question."  ** 

According  to  Herodotus,  the  Paeonians  prided  themselves  upon  being 
Teucrian  colonists  from  Troy.*  The  descent  of  the  Paeonians  from  the 
Teucrians  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,*  whilst  others  held  them  to  have  been 
descended  from  the  Phrygians.^  It  is  important  to  notice  that  in  Homer 
we  find  Paeonians  from  the  Axius  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  their 


*  strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  "  Virgil,  ^neid,  ri.  43-45 : 

*  Metamorph.  xiii.  705.  "  Excisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum, 

*  Grohmann,  ApoUo  Smintheus  und  dte  Bedev^  Quo  lati  ducant  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum : 
tung  der  Mausc  in  der  Mythoiogie ;  Prag.  1862-.  Unde  ruunt  totidcm  voces,  responsa  Sibyllae.**, 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  604.  "  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  i.  310,  311. 

*  Francois  Lenormant,  Lcs  ArUiqmt^  de  la  *  Herodot.  v.  13. 

Troadc ,  Pans,  1876,  p.  75  '  Fragm.  Palat.  Vatic  37,  ed.  Tafel. 

»  Pirn.  H,  N.  IV.  12,  20.  »  EusUth.  ad  Horn,  II,  ii.  848. 
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Trojan  kinsmen.*  Their  expedition  to  Perinthns  on  the  Propontis, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
very  early  epoch.^  To  the  east  of  the  Axius,  Crestonia  and  Bisaltia  were 
once  Paeonian  possessions;^  to  the  west  Emathia  was  formerly  called 
Paeonia ; '  while  Pieria  and  Pelagonia  had  originally  a  Paeonian  popula- 
tion.® In  Pieria  was  a  city  named  Pergamus.*  Pliny  ^®  calls  the  Eordians 
a  Paeonian  nation  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  Lycophron  ^  that  they  were  of 
Phrygian  race.  They  are  doubtless  the  Mysians,  whom  Sellanicus  ^  calls 
neighbours  of  the  Macedonians.  To  these  Eordians  the  name  of  the  river 
Eordaicus,^  the  present  Deval  or  Devol,  doubtless  belongs;  it  is  near 
the  lake  of  Lychnidus,  where  we  also  find  traces  of  the  Phrygians.* 

Homer  has  no  knowledge  of  Dardanus  having  immigrated  from  Samo- 
thrace,  Arcadia,  or  Italy ;  he  only  knows  him  as  a  son  of  Zeus,  and  as 
having  his  origin  in  Dardania.  He  conceived  the  Troad  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  non-Hellenic  population, — Trojans,  Dardanians,  Cilicians,  Lelegians, 
and  Pelasgians.  Of  these,  the  Dardani  or  Dandani  (Dardanians)  of  Iluna 
(Dion)  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Leka  (possibly  the  Lycians)  and 
the  peoples  of  Pedasa  (Pedasus),  the  Masu  (Mysians),  and  the  Akerit 
(perhaps  the  Carians),  in  the  poem  of  Pentaur  in  the  "  Sallier  "  hieratic 
papyrus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  among  the  confederates  who 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Hittites  (or  Khita)  under  the  walls  of  Kadesh,  on 
the  Orontes,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ramses  II.  (cir.  1333-1300  b.c).  There 
was  therefore  at  that  period  a  kingdom  of  the  Dardanians,  one  of  whose 
principal  towns  was  Ilion,  a  kingdom  which  ranked  among  the  most 
powerful  of  Asia  Minor,  and  sent  its  warriors  into  Syria  to  do  battle  with 
the  Egyptian  troops  for  the  defence  of  Asia.  This  agrees  admirably  with 
what  Greek  tradition  says  of  the  power  of  Troy.  This  poem  of  Pentaur 
is  also  to  be  seen  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Luxor  and 
Eamak  at  Thebes.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  in  the  mural 
paintings  and  inscriptions  in  the  temple  of  Medinet-Abou  at  Thebes, 
among  the  confederates  against  Bamses  III.,  about  1200  b.c,  instead  of 
the  Dardanians,  who  do  not  appear  at  all,  only  the  Teucrians  (Tekkri) 
are  mentioned.* 

According  to  Forbiger,  the  Trojans  were  a  Thracian  race,  who  had 
immigrated  at  a  remote  period  into  the  Troad  and  had  there  intermarried 
with  the  Phrygians,  who  until  then  inhabited  the  region.'*  This  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  at  a  distance  of  only  40  stadia 
from  Lampsacus  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of 


*  II.  ii.  848-850 ;  xvi.  287-291 ;  xvii.  348-  *  Francois   Lenonnant,  m   the  Academy  of 
353 ;  xri.  139.  21st  and  28th  March,  1874.      Professor  Sayce 

*  Herodot.  r.  1,  2.  writes  to   me  :    "  Bragsch-Bey,   however,   has 
'  Strabo,  Fragm,  40.  proposed  different  identifications  for  these  names. 

*  Polyb.  xxir.  8  ;  Liv.  xl.  3 ;  Justin,  vii.  1.  He    makes    the    Tekkri    the  Zygritae   of   the 
Strabo,  Fragm,  37  ;  Eostath.  ad  II,  i.  1.  Caucasus,  the  Leka  the  Ligyes,  the  Dardani  the 

*  Herodot.  vii.  112.  Dardanians  of  Kurdistan  (Her- -dot.  i.  189),  the 
'*  ff,  N,  ix.  17.                       '  Alexandra.  Masu  the   inhabitants  of  Mount    Masius,  and 

'  Ap.  Constant.   Porph3rTogen.  da  Them.   ii.  Pedasa   the   town   of  Pidasis,   while   he   reads 

2,  p.  48 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn,  II,  xiii.  3.  *  Iluna  *  as  Maluna. — Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs 

*  Arrian.  Aiexand,  Anabas,  i,  5,  9.  O^^^fH'  transl.,  vol.  li.  p.  129,  2nd  ed.)" 

*  Pauly's  ReaUEncydopadie,  s.  v.  "  Phryges."  •  Pauly's  Real-Encyclopadie^  s.  v.  "  Troas." 
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the  Gods,  surnamed  the  sanctuary  of  Bhea.^  Id  another  passage  he  says : 
"  The  Berecynthians,  a  Phrygian  race,  and  the  Phrygians  generally,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Trojans  who  live  in  the  district  of  Ida,  worship 
Bhea,  and  celebrate  orgies  in  her  honour,  calling  her  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,  and  Agdistis,  and  the  great  Phrygian  goddess,  adding,  according  to 
the  localities,  the  epithets  Idaean,  Dindymene,  Sipylene,  Pessinuntis, 
and  Cybele  (Cybebe)."®  He  further  states  that  the  country  near  the 
junction  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  was  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Bebrycians,*  who  had  immigrated  from  Thrace ;  *  also  that  a  great 
many  Thracian  names  existed  in  the  Troad.  "  On  Lesbos  (he  says)  was 
a  city  Arisba,  whose  lands  are  now  possessed  by  the  Methymnaeans,  and 
there  is  in  Thrace  a  river  Arisbus,  on  which  live  the  Thracian  Cebrenians.^ 
There  are  indeed  many  similar  names  common  to  the  Thracians  and  the 
Trojans:  for  instance,  the  Scaeans,  a  certain  Thracian  race,  the  river 
Scaeus,  the  Scaean  wall,  and  the  Scaean  gate ;  the  Xanthians  in  Thrace, 
and  the  river  Xanthus  at  Troy;  Bhesus,  a  river  at  Troy,  and  Bhesus, 
king  of  the  Thracians.  The  poet  also  mentions  another  person  of 
identical  name  with  the  Asius,'  who  was  an  uncle  of  Hector  the  tamer  of 
horses,  Hecuba's  full  brother,  and  son  of  Dymas,  who  resided  in  Phrygia 
on  the  river  Sangarius."* 

I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus^^  there  was  a 
city  Ilium  in  Thrace ;  further,  that  Strymo  was  the  daughter  of  the  river 
Scamander,  wife  of  Laomedon  and  mother  of  Priam,  ^  whilst  Strymon 
was  a  great  river  in  Thrace ; '  further,  that  the  name  of  the  powerful 
Trojan  province  Dardania  also  existed  in  Thrace,  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace  having  originally  borne  this  name.® 

In  the  Iliad  the  Thracians  are  allies  of  the  Trojans.*  According  to 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,^^  the  Trojans  were  Greeks.  The  Dardanians 
play  an  important  part  in  the  Iliad  ;  to  the  descendants  of  their  prince 


'  xiii.   p.  589:    ol  I*  oirb  rcrrapiKovra  t^$  ■*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  Jiv  8i  icol  iv  AcV^y 

haiv^iKovffroi^l(ov^uKVvov(n\6<poVii<^*  $  IvftTf^s  'k6Xis  *Apl(r$ay   ^s   ri}y  x^P^^  t^x^^^^    MriBih' 

Bevy  Up6v  hariy^  &yioy  rrjs  'Pelris  iiriKaKovfityoy.  iivaioi  •  l^ari  8i  Koi  vorafxhs  "Apurfioi  iy  Op^x?;, 

•  X.  p.  469 :  ol  Z§  B€p4Kvyr€S  ^pvyatv  ri  Sxnf^p  tXprjrai,  Ka\  rovrov  v\i^ffioy  oi  Kf fipijvioi 
<pv\oy  Koi  air\(as  ol  ^pvyes  Kal  rSoy  Tpduy  ol  &p^€5,  voWal  5'  dfiwyvfilat  Sp(f(l  Koi  Tpaaly, 
frtpl  r^y  "idrjy  KoroiKOvyrts  *P4ay  fi^y  Koi  aifrol  otoy  SkoioI  Bp^4s  rtyts  «ca2  Sxat^s  irorctfibs  Kol 
TifiwiTt  Kal  6pyid(ov(n  ravrri,  iiifripa  Kohovyrts  Sxatby  ruxos  koX  iyTpol<f,  "iKcualrvKai-  UdyBioi 
de&y  Kal  "Ayttariy  koI  ^puytay  6€hy  fityiXi\y,  ©pouccy,  "EavBoi  Trorafibs  iy  Tpol<f'  "ApicriSos  d 
Air^  8e  Tuy  r6ituy  *l8a(av  koI  Aty^vfi-fiyrjy  ififiiWuy  «is  rhv  '^E^poy,  *\pi(rfiti  iy  Tpoia- 
Koi  'Xiirv\'f\yr\y  Kal  HetFtriyovyriia  Kal  Kv$(\T,y  'Pn<Tos  vorafibs  iy  Tpo/o,  'Pijo-oy  8i  Kal  6  i8o- 
[KviB^iBiji'].                       •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586.  <riA€us  rwy  &p(^uy.      tffrt  8i  koX  ry    *A<Ti<f 

*  Strabo,  vii.  p.  295  ;  xii.  p.  542.  ifi^wfios   trepos  irapii  ry   iroMjrg  "Aatos  "  Sy 

*  I  here  call  attention  to  the  name  of  the  fi'firpo>s  ^y  "EKTopos  ImroZafioiOf  avroKafflyvriros 
ancient  city  of  Cebrene  in  the  Troad.  *£ic(ii977y,  vlhs  8^  A^^uu^oy,  %s  ^pvylrjy  yaUffKc 

•  Here  Strabo  evidently  means  by  the  former  ^opy  ^iri  20770^^010." 
Asius  the   son  of  Hyrtacus,  the  leader  of  the  *   S.  v.  "Wtoy. 
troops  from  Abydos,  of  whom  he  speaks  at  p.  •  Apollodor.  iii.  2,  3. 

585,   whilst  at  p.   586   he   tells   us   that   the  ^  Stat.  Theb.x.  188;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  t.  Mufo. 

district  of  Abydus  was  held  by  the  Bebrycians,  «  Pausanias,    vii.    4 ;    Steph.    Byzant.    s.  v. 

a  Thracian  race  (pp.  295,  542),  and  was  sub-  Aop^oWo. 

sequently  occupied  l)y  Thracians,  who  had  pro-  •  11.  i.  434,  435  ;  xx.  484,  485. 

bably  newly  immigrated.     All,  therefore,  that  '•  Antiq.  Horn,  i.  62 :    &y  fi«y  5^  Kal  rh  Tpof 

he  shows  us  by  the  name  Asius  Is,  that  it  ex-  iKhy  yivos  *E\KriyiKhy  &pxv^ff  ^v,  SeS^Awro/ 

isted  in  Thrace  and  in  Phr)-oia.  /wt. 
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Aeneas  is  predicted  the  future  dominion  over  Troy:  "But  now  the 
mighty  Aeneas  shall  reign  over  the  Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who 
shall  be  bom  hereafter."  ^  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  house  of  Dardania 
presents,  as  Aldenhoven^  observes,  some  strange  names,  which  make 
him  think  that  they  are  of  Phrygian  origin. 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  cite  here  the  following  words  of  Grote :  * 
"According  to  the  Trojan  legend,  it  was  under  proud  Laomedon,  son 
of  Bus,  that  Poseidon  and  Apollo  underwent,  by  command  of  Zeus,  a 
temporary  servitude;  the  former  building  the  walls  of  the  town,  the 
ktter  tending  the  flocks  and  herds.  When  their  task  was  completed, 
they  claimed  the  stipulated  reward;  but  Laomedon  angrily  repudiated 
their  demand,  and  even  threatened  to  cut  off  their  ears,  to  tie  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  to  sell  them  in  some  distant  island  as  slaves.^  He  was 
punished  for  this  treachery  by  a  sea-monster,  whom  Poseidon  sent  to 
ravage  his  fields  and  to  destroy  his  subjects.  Laomedon  publicly  offered 
the  immortal  horses  given  by  Zeus  to  his  father  Tros,  as  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  destroy  the  monster.  But  an  oracle  declared  that  a 
virgin  of  noble  blood  must  be  surrendered  to  the  monster,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Hesione,  daughter  of  Laomedon  himself.  Herakles,  arriving  at  this 
critical  moment,  killed  the  monster  by  the  aid  of  a  fort  built  for  him  by 
Athen6  and  the  Trojans,*  so  as  to  rescue  both  the  exposed  maiden  and 
the  people ;  but  Laomedon,  by  a  second  act  of  perfidy,  gave  him  mortal 
horses  in  place  of  the  matchless  animals  which  had  been  promised.  Thus 
defrauded  of  his  due,  Herakles  equipped  six  ships,  attacked  and  captured 
Troy,  and  killed  Laomedon,^  giving  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  auxiliary 
Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  the  celebrated  archer  Teucros.^  A  painful 
sense  of  this  expedition  was  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
historical  town  of  Ilium,  who  offered  no  worship  to  Herakles."  ® 

I  have  cited  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  a  link  of  connection  seems 
to  have  existed  between  Troy  and  Phoenicia,  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show,*  a  connection  with  Poseidon  frequently 
denotes  Phoenician  associations ;  and  further,  as  Miillenhof  has  proved, 
in  his  Deutsche  Alterthumskundey^^  Herakles  is  the  representative  of  the 
Phoenicians.  This  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  Sayce,  who 
says :  "  The  whole  cycle  of  myths  grouped  about  the  name  of  Herakles 
points  as  clearly  to  a  Semitic  source  as  does  the  myth  of  Aphrodite  and 
Adonis."^ 

The  Homeric  Cilicians  (Kiki/ce^)  of  the  Troad  inhabited  the  plain  of 
the  Hypoplakian  Thebes,  and  appear,  according  to  Strabo,^  to  have  been 
of  the  same  race  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Cilicia. 


>  n,  XX.  307,  308  :  '  Diodorus,  iv.  32-49.     Compare  Schol.  Venet 

rvp  8c  ^  Ahf^iao  $(ri  TpA^vviv  i^vJ^u  ad  Iliad,  viii.  284. 

KttX  vaiimp  vtuScs,  rot  Ktv  fitT6iria09  yivwvroi,  ^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596. 

'  Utber  das  neuentdeckU  Troia,  '  See  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae^  pp.  riiL  and 

*  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  264.  xxiv. 

«  i2.TiL452,453;  xxi.  451-456;  Hesiod.  qp.  *•  W.  Christ,   Die   TopograpMe   der    Troian, 

SchoL  Lycophr,  393.  Ebene,  p.  225. 

*  IL  XX.  145 ;  Dionyi.  L  52.  *  Contemporary  RetieWy  December  1878. 
«  iZ.  T.  640-642.  «  Strabo,  viu.  p.  376 ;  xiv.  p.  676. 
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The  Leleges  (AeXeyesi)  are  often  brought  into  connection  with  the 
Carians.  In  fact,  according  to  Herodotus,^  the  former  was  merely  the 
ancient  name  of  the  latter ;  Homer,  however,  mentions  the  Leleges  and 
Carians  as  two  distinct  peoples.  But  we  also  find  the  Leleges  in  Greece, 
as  a  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  race,  dating  from  a  pre-Hellenic  time. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Homer  side  by  side  with  the  Pelasgians.*  The 
little  troop  of  Leleges,  of  whom  the  Iliad  speaks,  occupied  the  district 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Lectum.* 

Eegarding  the  Pelasgians,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
here  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Professor  Sayce  published  in  the 
Academy  of  the  25th  of  January,  1879 :  "  I  do  not  intend  to  dispute 
the  existence  of  tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Pelasgians.  But  to  turn 
these  into  a  particular  race  or  people  is  quite  a  diflferent  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Greek  writers,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  downward,  mention 
Pelasgians,  but  if  we  examine  their  statements  we  find  that  the  term  is 
used  in  two  (or  perhaps  three)  senses :  firstly,  as  denoting  a  certain  Greek 
tribe  which  inhabited  Thessaly  during  the  heroic  age ;  and  secondly,  as 
equivalent  to  our  own  term  *  pre-historic'  In  the  first  sense  it  is  used 
twice  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  681  and  xvi.  233).  In  two  other  Homeric 
passages  of  later  date  (11.  x.  429 ;  Od,  xix.  177),  the  name  has  passed 
into  the  region  of  mythology,  and  a  way  has  accordingly  been  prepared 
for  the  use  of  it  by  later  writers  to  denote  those  populations  of  Greece 
and  its  neighbourhood  which  we  should  now  call  pre-historic,  or  whose 
origin  and  relationship  were  unknown.  (For  this  employment  of  the 
word,  see  Herodotus,  i.  146  ;  i.  56  ;  ii.  56 ;  viii.  44 ;  vii.  94 ;  ii.  51 ;  v.  26 ; 
vi.  138.)  The  name  is  more  especially  applied  to  the  natives  of  Thrace, 
who  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  Illyrian  stock  (see  Herodotus,  i.  56 ; 
Thucydides,  iv.  109).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  were  tribes  on 
the  coastland  of  Thrace  who  were  known  as  Pelasgians ;  and,  since  the 
same  name  is  also  found  in  Mysia  (J7.  ii.  840-3),  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
a  word  of  general  meaning,  like  so  many  of  the  names  of  early  Greek 
ethnology,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tribes  of  different  origin  and  race. 
Hence  Pischers  etymology,  which  makes  HeXao^o?  a  compound  of  the 
roots  we  have  in  iripav  and  elfjui  (ya),  and  so  meaning  *the  further- 
goers'  or  'emigrants,'  becomes  very  probable. 

'*We  now  know  enough  of  the  languages  of  Italy,  Greece,  Albania, 
and  Asia  Minor,  to  be  able  to  lay  down  that,  although  all  probably 
belonging  to  the  Indo-European  stock,  they  are  as  distinct  from  one 
another  as  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  it  is  still  doubted  by  some  philo- 
logists whether  Albanian  should  be  classed  as  an  Aryan  language  at  all. 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  it  is  very  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Illyrian  or  Thracian,  and  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  any  one  who  wishes  to  call  the  latter  Pelasgian.  But  it  must  be 
remembered   that  we  know  nothing  about    the  Pelasgian    language  or 


'  Herodot.  i.  p.  171.  P^X^^j  ivaTc/vowco  vphs  tV  "I^ijv,   bvlpK^iroL 

*  //.  X.  429 ;    Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.   321,  rSov  lepdnwv  rov  kSKkov  fttpav  4y  oh  icpStrop 
xii.  p.  572.  rohs  Aiktyas  l9pufi4¥ovs  6  woirrriis  ircirotiyiro'. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  605 ;  ^  yiip  ixh  rod  Acktov 
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languages;  and  that,  if  the  ancient  Thraco-Illyrian  is  to  be  called 
Pelasgian,  the  latter  term  must  be  closely  defined.  In  the  oldest  passages 
of  Homer  where  it  occurs,  it  is  applied  to  Achaean  Greeks,  not  to 
barbarous  Thracians ;  in  later  Greek  literature,  it  is  merely  synonymous 
with  *  pre-historic ; '  while  in  modern  times  it  has  served  as  the  watch- 
word of  all  kinds  of  obsolete  theories  and  pre-scientific  fancies." 

Strabo  informs  us  that  after  the  Trojan  war  the  whole  Troad,  from 
Cyzicus  to  the  Caicus,  was  Aeolized  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  occupied 
by  colonies  formed  by  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  and  Aeolian  Boeotians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  judiciously  observes.  Homer  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Aeolians,  only  of  Aeolids.  But  in  the  later  Greek  tradition  we  have 
numerous  notices  of  Aeolians  as  settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  In 
Homer  a  variety  of  persons  and  families,  holding  the  highest  stations 
and  playing  important  parts  in  the  early  history,  are  descended  from 
or  connected  with  Aeolus,  a  mythical  eponymist,  but  of  an  Aeolian  tribe 
he  is  ignorant.^ 

According  to  Thucydides,^  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
took  place  80  years,  according  to  Strabo®  60  years — that  is,  two  gene- 
rations— after  the  Trojan  war;  according  to  Pausanias,*  in  the  time  of 
Orestes.  Pausanias  seems  probably  to  be  in  the  right,  for  the  dynasty 
of  the  Pelopids  appears  to  have  ceased  at  Mycenae  with  the  death  of 
Aegisthus,  which  occurred  in  the  eighth  year  after  the  murder  of  Agamem- 
non,*** and  thus  about  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  in  fact,  tradition 
say^  that  Agamemnon's  son  Orestes  reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  but 
not  that  he  succeeded  his  father.  Only  a  fearful  political  revolution  and 
catastrophe,  such  as  the  Dorian  Invasion,  could  have  prevented  Orestes 
from  becoming  king  in  Mycenae,  which  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
State  of  Greece,  and  belonged  to  him  as  the  only  son  of  the  glorious 
and  universally  lamented  Agamemnon.  Strabo"  says  that  Orestes  began 
the  emigration,  that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  and  that  his  son  Penthilus  came 
as  far  as  Thrace ;  whilst  his  other  son,  Archelaus,  brought  the  Aeolian 
colony  into  the  district  of  Cyzicus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dascylium. 
But  Gras,  the  youngest  son  of  Archelaus,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  river 


*  Homeric  Synchronism^  p.  74.  rod    TpaylKov    irorafwu    koI    TaptffKtvaffixivop 
^  L  12.                      *  xiil.  p.  582.  Jkiitivov  irtpaiuoreu  rh  vXiov  ti}s  orparms  els 

•  Tiii.  5,  §  1.  Aifffiov  koX   learaax^'iy  aMiv   KAfiJiji'  5i  *r^v 
*•  Od.  iii.  305-307 :  A^pov  Kcti  Ma\a6yf  Koi  avrovs  iiroySvovi  ivrat 

hn'der€s    8*    ^Ptura^    (^KtyurBoi)    xoXvxpvffoio  'Ayafi4fAy6yoSy  awayaytiv  fxhr  i^w  ffrparihp  Karit 

Hwthrfir  rhy  ainhv  XP^^**^    *^^  ^^  ^^  UtvBiKoi^  kKKh 

T^  di  ol  6y9odfr^  Kokhv  ffAv6«  ^7os  *Op4<rrrit  rhy  fxkv  rov  n§yBi\ov  arSkoy  ipBrjvcu  wtpaicoOtyra 

i^  h^  'ABfipdifiyf  Karii  8*  iieropt  Tarpo<f>oyT,a.  4k  rijs  Sp^Ktis  tls  r^y  'Ao'^oy,  rovrovs  8i  ircpl 

*'  xiii.^  p.  582  :  *Op4<miv  fi^y  yhp  &p^at  rod  r^y  AoKpiHa  Koi  rh  ^pUioy  vpos  Ziarpl^ai  voXhv 

ffr6\w,  rovrov  8*  4y  'ApKoiiif,  rtXtvrfiffcan'os  rhy  XP^^^^i  Offr^poy  8^  hafidyras  Kriaeu  V^v  KvfAiiy 

fiiow  8ia8^|aa0flu  rhy  vthy  ainov  UtyBiXoy,  Koi  r^y    ^piKatytia    KkiiBturav    &ir5    rod   AoKpucov 

wpofkOtty  fUxpt    Bp4ieTis  4^4iKoyra    frtai  r&v  Bpous,     TS»v  Alo\4o»y  rolyvy  Ka6*   SKify  axtBa- 

Tpttuewy  S&rtpoy^  (n^  vM\y  r^y  r&y  'HpavAciSwv  a$4yrMy  r^y  x^P^i  ^^  t^iiw  {nrh  rod  voirrrod 

•ii  Tl€\»w6yyri<roy  xdMoy*  c7r*  *Apx4\aoy  vlhy  \4yt(r$at   Tpvutliy,   ol    ttntpoy    ol    ii\y  Tciffoy 

itnitfov  mpoMffot  rhy  AloXiKhy  (rr6\oy  els  r^y  Aio\l9a  irpoaayopt^ovaiy  ol  ih  ii4poSy  koX  Tpolay 

pvy  KvCunyrV  riiv  wtpl  rh  AaffK^ktoy  Tpay  8i  ol  fiiy   S\riy   ol  8^    fjL4pos    ovrfjs,   oifB^y  SKvs 

rhw  vlhif  rohron  rhw  rt^aroy  wpO€\B6yra  ii4xpi  iAA^Aois  bfAoXoryodyrts, 
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Granicus,  led  the  larger  part  of  his  troops  over  to  Lesbos,  and  occupied 
this  island.  Penthilus  then  brought  his  expedition  over  from  Thrace 
to  the  Troad,  and  was  followed  by  other  descendants  of  Agamemnon. 
The  Roman  geographer  further  says  that,  the  Aeolians  having  spread  over 
the  whole  country  called  Trojan  by  the  poet,  the  whole  was  by  some  later 
writers  called  Aeolis,  whilst  others  call  only  part  of  it  by  this  name. 

Strabo  informs  us  that  Abydos  was  first  occupied  by  Milesian  colonists 
in  the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  the  Lydian  king  Gyges  (cir.  698-660 
B.C.),  to  whom  the  whole  Troad  and  the  neighbouring  territory  belonged. 
A  promontory  near  Dardanus  was  called  after  him,  Gygas.^  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  other  classical  author  tells  us  when  this  Lydian  dominion 
in  the  Troad  commenced.  But,  as  I  shall  describe  at  length  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  I  found  in  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  at  an  average 
depth  of  from  6  to  7  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  just  between 
the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium  and  the  debris  of  the  latest  pre-historic 
city,  a  mass  of  pottery  which,  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  has  the  very 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  pottery,  whilst  it 
has  no  similarity  whatever  either  to  any  of  the  pre-historic  pottery  or 
to  that  of  Novum  Ilium.  Professor  Sayce  calls  my  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  two  torra-cotta  cones,  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote  character 
mo  and  found  at  a  depth  of  3  metres,  exactly  correspond  in  size,  shape, 
and  material  with  a  cone  found  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
floor  of  Assur-bani-pal's  palace  at  Kouyunjik.  This  cone  must  have  been 
brought  by  an  embassy  sent  to  Nineveh  by  Gyges  about  B.C.  665,  when, 
according  to  the  inscriptions^  the  Assyrians  heard  the  name  of  Lydia 
for  the  first  time,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  districts  westward  of 
the  Halys. 

Now  we  read  in  Herodotus:^  "In  the  reign  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes, 
there  was  a  great  famine  throughout  all  Lydia.  The  Lydians  bore  the 
calamity  patiently  for  some  time,  but,  seeing  that  it  did  not  stop,  they  set 
to  work  to  devise  remedies  for  the  eviL  Various  expedients  were  dis- 
covered by  various  persons ;  dice  and  huckle-bones  and  ball,  and  all  such 
games,  were  invented,  with  the  exception  of  tables,  the  invention  of  which 

'  xiii.    p.    590 :    "Afivios    8i    MiAi}(r/»v  iarl  rt  W  oi/K  h.viivai  rh  KaK6vy  dXA'  iir\  fiaXKov  trt 

KrifffJM  ivLTpiy^amos  T{>yov  rod  livhtov  fioffiKdus'  fiid(€ir$cur  oSror  8^  rhy  fia<ri\€a  axnwr  8t;o  iioipas 

^v  ykp  in^  4K€ivtp  rk  x^P^  f^  ^  Tptphs  Biraaay.  tii\6vra  Av8wv  vdyruv  KXripwratj  t^v  fi^y  4irl 

6yofid((rai  Bk  koX  kKp<ar4ipi6v  ri  irp6s  Aapddy^  M<"T^  '''^*'  '^  ^^  i^6d^  iK  rris  X^P^h  f^^  ^'^ 

Tvyas.  n^v  rp  fi4r€^  abrov  A  07x0^0^0^  rwv  fioip4ot¥ 

'  Herodot.  i.  94,  ed.  George  Rawlinson:  M  iuvrhyrhy  ^(uri\4airpo(rrdff(r€iy,4ir\ikr^i:KaK' 

"Arvos  Tov  Mdytn  fiairi\4os  airo^triy  iax^'ph^  \aff<rofi4yTi  rhy  iuvrou  vatSo,  r^  oHyofjM  c2ycu 

6.yk  r^y  AvBiriy  iraaay  yty4<rBai '  icoi  rohs  Av^ohs  Tvpffriy6y.    Xax^yras  5^  wrciy  robs  Mpovs  ^|t- 

r4t0S  fi^y  Sidy€iy  \iirap4oyraSy  fivrii  S4f  &s  ov  dyok  in  rrjs  X^P^h  Karafirjytu  is  ^fiifpyriy  koX 

To^taBou,   &K(a  ii(ri(TBcu,   AXKoy  Si   &\\<t  iiri-  ft,rix<u^<ftia$cu  irXola^  4s  rii  i<r6tfi4povs  th  irdyray 

/irixayMrOcu  avrww,    i^tvptBrivai  5))  &y  r6r€  kvX  Baa  ffipi  ^y  xPVf^^  ixlir\oay  iLiroir\4§iy  Kcera 

r&y  Kvfitev  M  r»y  ikffrpaydKwy  Ktd  rfjs  aifodpris  fUov  re   leal  yfis   (frnifftyy   is  h   %Byta    iroWk 

Ktd.  rS»v  hKXiuy  waa'4uy  ircuyyi4My  rii  cTSca  irA^r  irapmfiti^lfafiiyovs  k'KtK4aBai  is  *On$piK0^s,  Ma 

Ttaa&y  *  rovrwy  yhp  &y  r^y  i^e{fpf<nv  ovk  ol-  ff(p4as  iyiBp^trcurBai  irdKias  koI  oiKi^ip  rh  ft^XP* 

miiovyrai  AvioL     iroiitiy  t\  28c  wphs  rhy  Kifthy  roOSf .     aarrX  ^i   Av8»y  ixrroyoiiaffBriyai  ahrohs 

i^tvp6yrasy  tV  M^»'  Mpriy  rStv  ijfitpiwy  irai(€iy  irl  roO  fiatrtXios  rov  iraiB6sy  is  ff^eas  Ai^oyf 

waffoyy  %ya  89^  ix^i  (ririoity  crnia,  r^y  S«  Mptfy  ivl  ro^ov  r^y  irwyvfjUriy  irot9Vfi4yovs  6yof»a- 

a'tr49aBai  vavofi4vovs  r&y  iratyyt4<ay,     roio'ury  cBr^yai  Tupinjyo^s. 
rf/6x^  Zidytty  iir*  trta  Bv&y  94oyra  eticoci.    iini 
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they  do  not  claim  as  theirs.  The  device  adopted  against  the  famine  was 
to  give  up  one  day  so  entirely  to  playing  as  not  to  feel  any  want  of  food, 
and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  to  stop  the  games.  In  this  manner  they 
continued  for  eighteen  years.  As  the  affliction  lasted  and  even  became 
more  grievous,  the  king  divided  the  nation  in  half,  and  made  the  two 
portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  emigrate  from  the 
country ;  he  would  remain  king  of  those  whose  lot  it  should  be  to  remain 
behind,  whilst  his  son  Tyrsenus  should  be  the  leader  of  the  emigrants. 
When  they  had  drawn  lots,  those  who  had  to  emigrate  went  down  to 
Smyrna  and  built  themselves  vessels,  in  which  they  put  all  needful 
stores;  after  that  they  sailed  away  in  search  of  land  and  sustenance. 
After  having  sailed  past  many  countries,  they  reached  Umbria,  where 
they  built  cities  for  themselves  and  fixed  their  residence.  Instead  of 
Lydians  they  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king's  son,  who  led 
the  colony,  Tyrsenians." 

In  these  Tyrsenians  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  saw  the  Etruscans, 
though  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Strabo,  main- 
tained that  neither  in  language,  religion,  laws,  nor  customs  was  there 
any  similarity  between  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans.  But  so  firmly 
convinced  of  the  relationship  were  most  of  the  ancients  that,  according 
to  Tacitus,^  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  deputies  from  Sardis  recited  before 
the  Boman  Senate  a  decree  of  the  Etruscans,  declaring  their  consan- 
guinity, on  the  ground  of  the  early  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the 
Lydians.  Mommsen,*  Corssen,  and  other  authorities,  however,  now  agree 
with  Dionysius.  The  fact  that  the  great  cities  of  Etruria  were  inland 
and  not  maritime  shows  that  they  could  not  have  been  founded  by 
a  people  who  came  by  sea;  and  the  native  name  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  Easena,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Bhaeti  of  the  Bhaetian 
Alps,  whose  language,  according  to  Livy  (v.  33),  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  Etruscans.  Now,  Etruscan  inscriptions  have  been  found  as  far 
north  as  Botzen,  the  phonology  of  which  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Etruscan  language  than  the  phonology  of  the 
inscriptions  found  in  Etruria  proper.  Moreover,  no  relationship  can  be 
discovered  between  the  Etruscan  language,  which  is  agglutinative,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Lydian  language,  which  are  Aryan.  If,  nevertheless, 
the  connection  between  Etruria  and  Lydia  is  still  maintained,^  con- 
sidering the  striking  resemblance  of  the  curious  pottery  found  at 
Hissarlik  immediately  below  the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  with  the  most 
ancient  pottery  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  Felsina,®  Villanova,'  and 
Volterra,*  I  think  it  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settle- 


*  Annal.  ir,  55.  Etruria,  i.  pp.  xxxr.  sq. 

*  Udmische  Oeschichte,  i.  9.     Mommsen  sug-  •  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  di  alcuni  Sepdcri  dclla 
gesU  that  the  notion  of  a  connection  between  Xecropole  Felsinea^  p.  6. 

Etruria   and   Lydia  arose  out  of  a  confusion  ^  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  la  Necropde  di  Villanoza 

between  the  Tnrsenni  (more  properly  Rasena),  (1870),  p.  33. 

corrupted   by   Greek    pronunciation  into  Tyr-  *  h.V\goTmi^Bxdlettinodi  Paletnolo'jiay&Tiuoi, 

rheni,  and  the  Lydian  Tyrrheni,  whose  name,  Nos.  4  and  5,  April  and  May  1.875.     Plate  iii. 

according  to  Xanthus,  was  really  Torrhebi.  I^os.  3  a  and  3  6. 

*  See  George  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
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ment  on  Mount  Hissarlik  contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etniria 
by  the  Lydians  (1044  b.c),  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have 
been  established  over  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch. 

Of  other  nations  which  may  have  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
Troad,  I  may  name  the  Trerians,  whom  Strabo  mentions  once  as  neigh- 
bours of  the  Thracians.*  They  invaded  the  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  in  company  with  the  Cimmerians,*®  and  even 
took  Sardis,  which  had  been  already  taken  by  the  Cimmerians.*  But 
in  another  passage  Strabo  states  that  the  Trerians  were  a  Cimmerian 
people;^  and  again  in  another  he  says  that  the  Trerians  were  also  called 
Cimmerians,  or  a  tribe  of  them.^  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Cimmerians 
settled  in  Antandros  on  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  at  the  foot  of  Ida, 
and  remained  there  a  hundred  years.  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
Pliny*  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,*^  according  to  whom  the  town  was 
formerly  called  Cimmeris  and  Edonis.  Alcaeus*  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Leleges ;  Herodotus  ^  and  Conon  ®  call  it  a  Pelasgian  city. 

How  fearfully  the  Troad  must  have  been  devastated  by  these  inva- 
sions, we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of  a  Greek  historian,  that 
the  district  of  Lampsacus  had  formerly  been  called  Bebrycia,  but  that 
the  Bebrycians  had  disappeared  through  the  frequent  wars.® 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  Gauls  or  Galatians,  who,  in  279  B.C., 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  the  Hellespont,  partly  by  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,***  and  spread  such  terror  by  their  devastations  that, 
according  to  Livy,*  "  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was  given  up  to  the 
Trocmi,  the  Tolistoboji  obtained  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  the  Tectosagi  the  inland 
parts  of  Asia,  and  they  exacted  tribute  from  all  Asia  within  Taurus,  while 
they  chose  their  own  abode  about  the  river  Halys, — so  that  at  last  even 
the  kings  of  Syria  did  not  refuse  to  give  them  tribute."  But  these 
Galatians  seem  not  to  have  stopped  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Troad, 
for  otherwise  Strabo  would  have  known  the  fact  through  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  who  flourished  but  a  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls.  But  as  Strabo  is  silent  on  the  subject,  and  only  mentions  the 
Gauls  as  living  quietly  in  the  country  on  the  Halys,  south  of  Paphlagonia, 
we  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  they  did  not  stay  in  the  Troad. 

•  i.  p.  59 ;   but  it  must  be  distinctly  under-      sent  tribute  to  Nineveh.     See  also  Od,  xi.  14- 
htood  that  Strabo   nowhere  mentions  that  the       19."  *  xiv.  p.  647. 

Trerians  settled  for  any  length  of*  time  in  the  •  i.  p.  61.                  *  H.  iV.  v.  32. 

Troad ;   he   only  speaks  of  their  constant  in-  *  S.  v.  Klfififpos,     *  Ap.  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  606. 

vasions.                                      »«  xii.  p.  573.  ^  vii.  42.                   •  Karr.  41. 

*  xiii.   p.   627.      Professor  Sayce    calls    my  •  Charon  in  Schol.  ap.  Rhod.  2,  2. 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  "according  to  the  '•  Memnon  Heracl.  ap.  Phot.  i.  1. 

Assyrian    inscriptions,   the   Gimirrai    or    Cim-  *  See  Wemsdorf,  de  Republ.  Galatt.  i.  p.  15. 

merians  invaded  Lydia  in  the  time  of  Gyges,  Liv.   xxxviii.    16:    "Trocmis    Hellespont!     ora 

who  sent  two  of  their  chiefs  in  chains  to  Assur-  data,  Tolistoboji  Aeolida  atque  loniam,  Tectosagi 

bani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks  (about  mediterranea  Asiae  sortiti  sunt,  et  stipendium 

JJ.C.  665).     Subsequently  Gyges  assisted  Psam-  tota  cis  Taurum  Asia  exigebant,  sedem  autem 

metichus  of  Egypt  in  shaking  off  the  Assyrian  ipsi  sibi  circa  Halynflumenceperunt,— ut  Syriae 

yoke,  in  consequence  of  which,  says  Assur-bani-  quoque   ad    postremum   reges  stipendium  dare 

pal,  the  gods  punished  him  by  causing  him  to  non  abnuerent."    The  Trocmi,  Tolistoboji,  and 

be  defeated  and  beheaded  in  battle  by  the  Cim-  Tectosages  were  the  three  races^or  clans  of  the 

merians.    His  son  and  successor,  Ardys,  again  Gaols. 
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I  shall  not  speak  in  this  place  of  the  passage  of  the  Persians, 
Macedonians,  Romans,  &c.,  through  the  Troad ;  I  have  enumerated  only 
those  nations  of  whose  sojourn  or  devastation  in  this  country  tradition  or 
history  has  preserved  some  record.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  pages 
that  the  ruins  at  Hissarlik  bear  testimony  to  the  settlements  of  at  least 
five  difierent  nations,  which  have  succeeded  each  other  on  the  site  in 
remote  pre-historic  ages.  In  fact  the  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro  on 
this  spot  could  not  have  been  better  described  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  :^ — 
"It  appears  as  if  the  Hellespont  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bosphorus  had  formed  a  sort  of  hinge,  upon  which  turned  the  fortunes 
and  movements  of  mankind  from  a  very  remote  period.  Consequently 
I  am  not  surprised  when  I  see  how  some  powerful  cause  has  determined 
the  course  of  events  actually  exhibited  in  historical  times.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  to  find  at  Hissarlik  the  marks  of  an  extraordinary  interest 
attaching  to  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  a  great  number  of  successive 
races,  beginning  with  the  earliest  recorded  periods  of  civilized  settlement, 
endeavouring  to  lodge  themselves  upon  this  particular  spot.  To  me  it 
involves  no  paradox,  because  I  think  it  greatly  supported  and  confirmed 
by  what  we  have  seen  since  in  respect  to  the  desirableness  of  that  spot, 
and  its  importance  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  races.  The  very 
circumstances  of  climate  and  soil  may,  I  apprehend,  be  considered  as 
rendering  it  a  very  eligible  site,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  strange 
to  me  in  finding  that  a  number  of  different  peoples  should  have  planted 
themselves  upon  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  within  the  course  of  a  certain 
number  of  centuries." 

I  also  cite  here  what  Mr.  Philip  Smith  ^  has  written  on  the  subject  i 
"  Apart  even  from  its  traditional  claim  to  be  the  Ilium  of  Homer, 
Hissarlik  lay  in  the  track  of  the  primitive  migrations  of  the  Indo- 
European  race  from  their  cradle  in  the  East  to  their  settlement  in  the 
West ;  and  not  of  one  migration  only,  but  of  their  passage  to  and  fro 
between  the  shores  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  as  well  as  upon  the  path 
of  their  commerce  and  military  expeditions,  after  they  were  settled  in 
their  homes.  For,  lest  we  be  misled  by  the  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  continents,  which  is  stereotyped  in  the  names  of  Asia  and  Europe 
— that  is.  East  and  West — it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hellespont 
and  Bosporus  (as  the  latter  name  expresses)  were  ferries  rather  than 
sundering  seas,  and  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  were  stepping-stones. 
The  close  affinities  of  the  early  settlers  on  both  shores  had  long  since 
been  proved ;  and,  in  particular,  the  presence  of  the  great  Pelasgo- 
Hellenic  or  Graeco-Italic  family  had  been  traced  on  both.  The  very 
ancient  habitation  of  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  by  the 
lonians — the  Oriental  name  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race — long  before 
their  traditional  colonization  from  the  peninsula  of  Hellas — had  been 
maintained  by  Ernst  Curtius  twenty  years  ago,*  and  more  fully  esta- 


*  At  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  *  See  my  Troy  and  its  ...^emainSy  p.  364. 

30th  April,  1877;  see  Sessional  Papers,  1876-  *  Curtius,  Die  lonier   vor  der  Wcmdenmg ; 

1877,  No.  12.  Berlin,  1855. 
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blished  by  recent  Egyptologers  ^ — thus  confirming  the  most  ancient 
ethnic  record,  that  the  Ides  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  among  the 
families  of  the  Sons  of  Javan''  ® 

§  IL    The  several  Dominions  of  the  Troad.^ 

1.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Pandarus. — This  possession  of  the  Lycians 
extended  along  the  Aesepus  to  Zeleia ;  its  inhabitants  are  called  wealthy 
(a<f>v€ioi).    Their  leader  is  Pandarus,  son  of  Lycaon,  the  excellent  archer.* 

Cities, — The  only  city  mentioned  by  the  poet  is  Zeleia,  situated  on  the 
Aesepus  at  the  last  spur  of  Ida.  According  to  Strabo,^  it  was  at  a 
distance  of  80  stadia  from  the  nearest  sea  (the  Propontis)  into  which  the 
Aesepus  falls,  and  190  stadia  from  (the  post-Homeric)  Cyzicus. 

2.  The  Dominion  of  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops, — This 
dominion  bordered  on  the  preceding,  as  is  shown  by  Homer,  ^°  as  well 
as  by  Strabo :  "  Below  Zeleia,  on  the  sea,  on  this  side  of  the  Aesepus, 
was  situated  the  plain  of  Adresteia."  ^  The  leaders  of  the  Adresteans 
are  Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops,  though  elsewhere  Amphius 
is  called  the  son  of  Selagus. 

Cities. — Three  are  mentioned  by  the  poet : — 

a.  Adresteia  (fi ' ASp-qareia)  was  situated  between  Priapus  and  Parium.^ 

6.  Apaesus  (?)  ^Kiraiaoi),^  also  called  Paesos  {q  Hawo?),*  was  situated 
between  Lampsacus  and  Parium  on  the  river  Paesus.  Strabo  says  that 
the  city  was  destroyed  and  that  its  inhabitants  had  settled  in  Lamp- 
sacus,**  because  they  were  Milesians,  like  the  Lampsacenes,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Anaximenes.* 

c,  Pityeia  (j)  IltTueta)'  was  situated  in  Pityus,  a  district  of  the 
territory  of  Parium,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  overgrown  with  pines, 
between  Priapus  and  Parium,  close  to  the  town  of  Linum  on  the  sea. 


•  Chabas,  Etudes  sur  V Antiquity  historique ;  x^^^^  KvClkov  fiXv  <rraiious  ivtvi\Kovra  kolL  iKa- 
Paris,  1872,  p.  190.  r6yy  t^$  J*  ^yyindrw  Bakdrrris  koB*  ^v  iK^Zmffw 

•  "  Genesis  x.  4, 5.   The  essential  letters  of  the  Attrriiros  itrov  iy^o^iKovra. 
Hebrew  name  jV  are  identical  with  the  Greek  "  H.  ii.  828-830 : 

IHN   (Ion),   and    both   are    equivalent    to   the  ot  8*  'ASp^orctcu'  t*  eTx©*'  »ca\  irjfioy  'AwoiO'oD, 

YavanaSf  the  *  younger  i-ace*  of  the  old  Aryan  Ka\  Utrveiw  Kxov  koL  Trjpdris  6pos  oiVu* 

traditions,  who  migrated  to  the  West,  while  the  rwy  ^px'  ''ABpri<rr6s  T€  Koi  "Afuptos  KiyoOdpTi^. 

elder  branch   remained  in  the  East.      See  the  ^  xii.  p.  565 :  rp  8«  ZcXetf  ^ar^irrwK^  Trphs 

Student* s  Ancient  History  of  the  East,  Chapter  xx.,  BaKdm^  ixira^e  rod  Aitrfiirou  rh  rris  *AipritrT€las 

on  the  Nations  of  Asia  Minor,  which  contains  a  wtBioy. 

discussion  of  the  Hellenic  affinities  of  the  Phry-  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588 :  ri  filv  oZy   ir^Ats   (^ 

gians  and  Trojans  in  particular."  *A9piiar€ia)  ficra^b  npidwou  icoi  Uaplov. 

'  In  the  geography  of  the  several  dominions  •  JL  ii.  828. 

oftheTroad  I  have  adopted  the  order  followed  *  H-  v.  612: 

by  E.  Buchholz  in  his  excellent  work,  Homerische  Koi  ^d\€y  "Afupioyj  SeXdyow  vl6y,  S$  f>*  4yl  Tlata^ 

Kosmographie  und  Geographie,  and  I  have  to  a  voTe. 

large  extent  profited  by  his  details ;  but  as  re-  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589 :  iy  5^  r^  fi*ra^h  Aofi- 

gards  Ilium,  I  have  not  used  his  work  at  all.  <|^a#cov  icol  Uapiov  Tlaiahs  ^y  v6\is  /col  'rorafi6s' 

»  //.  ii.  824-827 :  icaT«<nr(«rTOi  8'  v  v6\iSy  ol  Be  Tlouarriyol  ficr^- 

at  Bh  Zt\€tay  tlyouoy  6irol  t(J8o  ytlaroy  "l^ris,  Kfiffav   tU  Act/wf^aKOM,   l^l\7^'Jlay    Ivr^i  fk^oiKOi 

iupy€iol,  irlyoyrts  C5«p  fi4\Qy  Attrfnroio^  Koi  avrol  KoBdirtp  Koi  ol  Aofi^faicrivoi 

Tpw€s'  rS>y  adr*  ^px*  AuKdoyos  iLy\abs  v'Us,  •  Strabo,  xiv.  p.   635:    ^Aya^tfi^vns  yovy  6 

TldyBapos,  f  Kol  t<J{ov  *Air6\Kuy  cdnhs  ftwicev.  Aa/i^aKr»vbs  o0t«  ^crtV,  5t(— MtA^ffiot  <rvy(fiaj' 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587 :  *H  fily  ^  ZiXua  iy  ffw— "A/BwSoVt  "Af«<ri8ay,  ncuCiJy. 
rfj  napaptl^  Tp  {Krrdrri  rijs  "iBris  iarafj  dire-  '  H.  ii.  829. 
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where  the  Linusian  cochleae  were  fished  up,  which  were  considered  the 
best  of  all  sorts  of  cochleae.®  But  others  maintained  that  Pityeia  was 
only  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus.* 

3.  The  Dominion  of  Asitcs. — This  dominion  extended  along  the  coast 
of  the  Troad,  from  Percote  to  Abydos.  Asius,  son  of  Hyrtacus,^**  was  the 
ruler  of  this  district ;  under  his  command  was  the  contingent  of  the 
Thracian  city  of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.* 

Of  Cities  Homer  mentions  three  in  this  dominion : — 

a.  Percote  (17  liepKorrrj),^  of  which  its  present  name,  Borgas  or  Bergas, 
may  be  a  corruption.     Its  ancient  name  was  also  Percope.^ 

b.  Abydos  (rj  ''A/SuSo?),*  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,*  was  there  only  7  stadia  broad;  but  in 
reality  the  breadth  of  the  strait  is  here  10  stadia.  Abydos  was  situated 
opposite  to  Sestos,  though  slightly  to  the  south-east.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  city  Xerxes  passed  the  Hellespont  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  in 
480  B.C.  Of  Abydos  no  ruins  are  extant ;  only  fragments  of  pottery 
or  marble  mark  its  site.  It  is  at  a  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  present 
town  of  Dardanelles.  On  the  site  of  Abydos  are  two  nearly  conical 
natural  hills,  both  of  which  may  have  once  been  fortified,  but  the  opinion 
of  some  travellers,*  that  they  are  composed  of  debris,  is  altogether  erro- 
neous;  they  consist  of  purely  natural  soil. 

c.  Arisbe  (17  'Apia-firj),  not  far  from  the  Selleis,^  was  the  residence  of 
Asius,  and  has  in  the  poems  the  epithets  "divine"  (hlaf  and  "well- 
built  "  (ivKTifjuivrj).^ 

4.  The  Dominion  of  Aeneas  (Dardania). — Strabo  defines  Dardania  as 
follows : — "  On  the  further  side  oJf  Abydos  come  the  districts  around  Ilium, 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Lectum,  the  land  of  the  Trojan  Plain,  and  the 
district  at  the  side  of  Mount  Ida  subject  to  Aeneas."*"  Again:  "The 
mountain-border  (of  the  Trojan  Plain)  is  narrow ;  on  one  side  it  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  district  around  Scepsis,  on  the  other  side  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Lycians  of  the  district  of  Zeleia :  this  plain  the 
poet  puts  under  the  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the  Antenorids,  and  calls 
it  Dardania."*      This  dominion  was  therefore  long  and  narrow;   it  ex- 


•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  588 ;  nn6a  V  itrrXv  iv  Uirv-  *  2L  ii.  836. 
cvpTiTTitTiaptai^ibwtpKtiiitvovtxovffaTiTvul^ii  •  vii.  34:    Icti  8i   lirri  oreiSia  i^  *AfivBou 
6pos  fura^v  8c  Kttrat  Tlapiov  koI  Tlpidirov  Koi  AtVov  ks  r^v  awayrloy, 

X^P*op  ivl  OaXdrrji^  5irou  ol  Aiyo6aioi  /coxXtot  *  Richter,  Walifahrten  im  Morgenlande^  p.  435u 

ipiarot  Twp  irdinrtpy  okUrKOtncu.  ^  IL  ii.  838,  839 : 

•  Steph.  Byz.  and  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  Adfi^oKos ;  *Apl(rfifri9ty  .  .  . 
Schol.  Apdl.  Mod.  i.  933  ;   Orph.  Arg.  488  ;  Torafiov  iirh  ^fWiittnos, 
Plin.  If.  jV.  t.  32 :   *'  Lampsacum  antea  Pityu&a  Comp.  xii.  96,  97. 

dictum."    This  is  al^o  implied  in  the  story  told  •  //.  ii.  836 ;  xxi.  43  :  Kcw  *  Apiary. 

in    Herodotus,  ri.  37,  the   point  of*  which    is  *  Jl.  vi.  13 :  ivKTifi4yp  iv  *Apiff$ii, 

missed  by  the  historian,  who  does  not  seem  to  *•  xiii.  p.  592 :  "£!«  8i  *AfivBov  tA  irepi  rh 

hare  heard  that  Pityeia  or  Pityusa  was  reputed  *'lKioy  t<m,  rd  t€  irapd\ut  €«j  AtKrou  Kal  rek 

to  hare  been  the  ancient  name  of  Lampsacus.  fy  r^  Tpwlnf  ireS/^  Kott  rk  Topdptia  rris  *'l8i}s 

»•  //.  ii.  837,  838 :  ra  Oirh  ry  Aiydt^ 

rvy  aM  "tprroKihtii  ^px! " Affioiy  tpxoLlioi  iiylpwy^  *  xiii.   p.    596:  toiJtov  5*   1^  iiky  vap6pti6s 

^Atrios  'TpraKiSrjs.  iffri  artyii,  rp  fxiy  irl  r^y  fittrrinfiplay  rrrafiiyn 

'  fl.  ii.  836.  M*'XP<  t«»'  «ot^  2ic^^ii'  r6xuy,  rp  8*  ^irl  tAj 

•  Ii,  it  835;  xi.  229;  xr.  548.  apicrovi  fi^xpi  r&y  Kark  ZiKtiay  AvKiwy,  rairny 

•  Steph.   I»yz.   «.  r.  Utpxtl^ :  U€pK(ur7i  koI  8*  d  Toirir^s  xnr'  Aiyti<^  rdrru  kolL  rots  *Am\- 
vsUeu  IlffrKfl^TT}  v6Kis  TpudZos,  yopliaiSf  KoXii  Si  Aof^kxylay, 
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tended  between  Priam's  dominion  and  that  of  the  Meropids,  being  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  Hellespont,  on  the  other  by  the  Leleges  and 
Gilicians.  Its  inhabitants,  called  Dardanians  {^apiavun^  or  AapBavot),^ 
were  a  race  kindred  with  the  Trojans,  and  are  sometimes  confounded 
with  them :  thus,  for  instance,  Euphorbus,  son  of  Panthoiis,  a  Trojan,  is 
called  a  Dardanian.* 

Of  Cities  we  can  only  mention  Dardania,  built  by  Dardanus  at  the 
foot  of  Ida  before  sacred  Ilium  was  founded  in  the  plain.*^  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  had  utterly  disappeared.*  It  has  of  course  nothing  in 
common  with  the  later  Dardanus,  which — as  excavations  lately  made 
there  at  my  request  by  the  military  governor  of  the  Dardanelles  have 
shown — has  left  a  layer  of  dSbris  hardly  21^  ft.  deep,  in  which  nothing 
but  fragments  of  Greek  potsherds  are  found.  It  therefore  appears  certain 
that  it  was  built  by  the  Aeolian  Greeks.  It  lies  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  as  Strabo^  rightly  remarks,  at  a  distance  of  70  stadia  from 
Abydos,  and,  according  to  Pliny,*  70  stadia  from  Khoeteum. 

5.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Altes.^ — We  find  also  in  Homer  that  a  troop  of 
Leleges  had  settled  in  the  Troad,  on  the  river  Satniois  near  Cape  Lectum : 
thus  they  seem  to  have  dwelt  between  the  dominion  of  tho  Cilicians  and 
that  of  the  Dardanians.^®  Their  king  was  Altes,  father  of  Laothoe,  who 
bore  Lycaon,  and  father-in-law  to  Priam.^ 

Of  Cities  I  can  only  mention  Pedasus  {fj  H^Soo-o?)  on  the  Satniois, 
with  the  epithets  "  lofty "  (alTrrjea-a'a),^  "  high-towered "  or  "  high- 
walled  "  (alTreLvrj).^  It  was  destroyed  by  Achilles,*  and  is  supposed,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  to  be  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
under  the  name  of  Pidasa. 

6.  The  Dominion  of  the   Cilicians. — 

a.  Tfie  Dominion  of  Eetion  (the  Theban  Cilicia)  *  extends  between  the 
district  of  Lyrnessus  occupied  by  the  Cilicians  and  the  Leleges.  The 
description   given  by  Homer  of  Theb6  *  has  led  to  the  general  belief 


*  //.  ii.  819:  Troy  proper,  as  this  latter  will  occupy  a  large 
Aap9avi(iov  oJt*  ^px**'  ^^*  ****  *A7x^<roo  space. 

Alydas    ....  *•  Strabo,   xiii,    p.   605:     ^    ykp   Axb     rov 

*  Jl.  iii.  456,  vii.  348 :  AcktoS  ^dxis  hfortlvovca  irphs  r^v  "iSTyy  intdp' 
k4k\vt4  fifVf  Tpwcf ,  Kcd  Adpiayoi  ^8*  MKOvpoi,  Ktirat  rwy  wpdnwi   rov    k6Kvov  fitpvitf   iit  ots 

*  II.  xvi.  807 :  irpwrov   rovs    A4\€ya5    i^pvfi4vovs    6    irmririis 

....   AdpBayos  M\p,  wtiroiriKty, 

Tlayeoidijs  Et?(^p/3oy,   ....  *  i/.  ixi.  84-86 : 

*  //.  XX.  215-218:  ....     fuwvBd9ioy  t4  fic  fiitrvp 
AdpBavov    aZ    Tpwroy    riKtro    P€^€\riy€p4ra  ytlyaro  Aao$6rit  dvydrrjp  "AKrao  ytpomos, 

Zt6sy  "AAtcw  ftj  AiKdytcort  ^i\owroX€fU)i(riv  kydaatu 

icrl<T<r€  8i  Aof^ayinv,  ^»ei  oiirv  "IXioj  lp4i  *  //.  xxi.  87  : 

iv  Tfiitp  vtir6\i<rro,  t6\is  fi€piirwy  ia/Bpdfirwv,  (^AXnys)  Tii\laffov  eu-rfinffa-ay  %x^^  ^^  Sotw^ 

dAV  tB^  inrwptias  ^k^ov  iroXxnriZaKos  "l^s.  tvru  ' 

®  xiii.  p.  592  :  vvv  fily  yhp  ovV  txvoi  T6\k<»t  •  B,  vi.  34,  35 : 

(Tci^erai  abr60i,  ycuc  8^  2aTv<($cvrof  i\>pp€lTao  Tap*  6xBas 

'  xiii.  p.  595 :  ^  ir6\is  ^  Adphayosy  9t4xou<ra  U-fi^atrov  alircu^v. 

rr}s  *A^vBov  o'  <rrct8iovs.  *  Ii,  xx.  92  : 

®  II,  N.  y.  33:  **a  Rhoeteo  DardaDium  oppi-  v4pfft  8«  (*Ax*AA€«y)  Avprriffchy  Koi  U-fiBaffov. 

dum  parvum  abest  stadia  Ixx.''  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  586 :  ^  r^y  KiKiKoty  dirriiy  ^ 

*  Deviating  here  from  the  order  followed  by  fi^y  SrjfiaiK^  ri  8^  Avpyricvis. 
E.  Buchholz,  Homer.  Kosm.  und  Geogr.,  I  shall  •  //.  vi.  396,  397  : 

first  speak  of  the  dominions  of  the  Leleges  and  'Hct/wf,  %s  fyat€p  inrh  TlXdn^  lKfi4a(rp 

the  CUlclaiip,  and  afterwards  of  the  dominion  of  S^fiji  ^oirAoicfp,  KiAiKC(rcr'  &yip«r(ny  iydaa^y* 
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that  there  was  a  mountain  called  Plakos,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  city 
was  situated.  But  Strabo  knows  no  such  mountain ;  he  says  :  "  But  in 
the  interior,  50  stadia  further  on,  is  the  now  deserted  Theb6,  which  the 
poet  puts  below  the  *  wooded  Plakos,*  but  there  is  here  neither  a  Plakos 
nor  a  Plax,  nor  is  there  a  forest  above  it  though  it  adjoins  Ida."  ^ 

Cities,  (a)  Thebe  (^  ^v^v)  ^as  situated  60  stadia  to  the  north-west 
of  Adramyttium,*  between  the  latter  and  Carine.*  It  was  the  capital 
of  Eetion;  hence  its  epithet  ^^  sacred  city  of  Eeiion"^^  It  is  called 
"flourishing"  (evvaierdcoa'a)  and  "high-gated"  {vyfri7rv\o<;),  and  was 
destroyed  by  Achilles."  It  was  a  fortified  place,  for  Homer  speaks  of 
its  walls.^ 

Mr.  Gladstone  ^  has  sought  to  show  that  under  Thothmes  III.,  whose 
reign  is  computed  to  have  extended  over  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  b.c.  (or  1600-1550),  when  the  power  of  the  great  Egyptian 
Empire  reached  its  climax,  it  embraced  most  of  the  populations  of  Greece, 
where  Thothmes  put  his  own  sons  as  governors  in  the  places  he  had 
conquered.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
connected  in  the  Iliad  with  special  excellence  of  horses;  that  it  is  the 
sacred  city  of  Eetion ;  and  that  lastly  it  has  lofty  gates  (ir^nn/Xo?).^  It 
is  surely  remarkable,  he  adds,  that  we  find  all  these  three  characteristics 
reproduced  in  the  Cadmean  Thebes  of  Boeotia.  It  is  sacred  (Upa  7r/)09 
reix^a  Stj^rj^)}  It  is  most  closely  associated  with  the  horse ;  for  to  the 
Gadmeans  alone,  besides  the  Trojans,  does  Homer  give  the  designation 
icevTope^  hnrcov,^  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  gates,  being  the  seven- 
gated  Thebes.*  Both  cities,  too,  were  rich.  The  Thebe  of  Eetion  is 
evvcueraovaa,  or  "  a  flourishing  city ; "  while  the  Cadmean  Thebes  is 
ivKrlfievov  irroXUOpov,  "  a  well-built  fortress,"  ^  and  evpvyppo<;,  "  an  exten- 
sive (?)  city."*  These  three  pointed  characteristics, as  well  as  the  fourth, 
all  belonged  to  the  mighty  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  This  had  a  hundred 
gates ;  this  liorsed  20,000  chariots ;  and  was  eminently  a  sacred  city,  for 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Amun.* 

Kecent  researches,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  identifications  with 
Greek  tribes  proposed  for  geographical  names  occurring  in  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  are  untenable.     The  chief  support  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 


7  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  614:   iv  li  rp  lA^aoyait^  kith  '  i7.  ii.  691 :  rf(x«a  e^/S^f. 

mrrfiKovra  ffra^ivv  i(rr\¥  rj  &^fin  ifrrifios^  fiv  *  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  137. 

^cof  6  xoiir^Sy  "  ^b  U\dK<p  i\ri4a<rjf  "  oCr§  8d  '  Ibid,  p.  158.                      *  //.  It.  378. 

nxdmos  ^  IIA^  iKuri\^y€rat,  otff  t\t\  xntipK^i^  *  //.  iv.  391. 

T«  Koiroirwpbi  rp  "1517.  •  //.  iv.  406 ;  Od.  xi.  263. 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  612 :  Si4xov<ri  W  ^AipofivrTlou  '  //.  U.  505 ;  vi.  415.          «  Od,  xL  265. 
<rrai(ovsiifi^yiSilfiri)H^itovra,^i^(Avpyri(r(rhs)  ^Horner.  Synchr.y  pp.  158,  159.     Regarding 
iyMiKovra  jcol  htcr^  iirX  Odr^pa,  the  form  of  the  name,  we  may  add,  that  whilst 

•  Herod,  rii.  42 1  &rh  8i  raOrris  (Kapivris)  9ik  the  city  of  Eetion  is  always  called  Theb^  in  the 
e4/9i}f  vtilov  lnp€^€TO,  *A9pafiirru6p  t€  w6Kiv  singular,  this  was  also  the  proper  form  for  the 
Ktd*ArraM9poyr^,pn§\affyidaTapafittfi6fityos.  Egyptian   city,  whose  original  name  (namely, 

*•  JL  i.  366 1  the  name  of  its  sacred  quarter,  to  the  east  of  the 

is  S^$riy  hp^w  w6\i¥  'Herluyos,  Nile)  was  T-APE.     The  Greeks  assimilated  the 

"  //.  vi.  415, 416 :  name  to  that  of  Thebes  (eri$at)  in  Boeotia ;  but 

U  94  w6ktv  iriptrtv  QAx^O^^hs)  KtXUutf  €wy«€-  this  city,  as  we  see  in  Homer,  is  also  called  Thcb^ 
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consequently  falls  to  the  ground.  Since  the  Cadmeans  of  Boeotian  Thebes 
were  a  Phoenician  colony,  it  is  probable  that  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
the  city  must  be  sought  in  the  Semitic  languages.  On  the  other  hand, 
Egyptian  Thebes  derived  its  name  from  the  Egyptian  ta-apiu,  the  plural 
of  ta-apy  "the  little  house,"  a  title  originally  given  to  one  only  of  the 
quarters  of  the  city.  According  to  Varro  (de  Re  Rust,  iii.  1,  16),  "  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians"  and  the  Sabines  called  hills  tSxie  or  ihebae. 

(/8)  Chryse  (17  Xpva-r}),  already  desolate  in  Strabo's  time,  was  situated 
close  to  Thebe,  and  belonged  to  the  possessions  of  Eetion,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  Chryseis  was  captured  by  Achilles  when  he  destroyed 
Theb3.^°  It  had  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  of  which  the  father  of 
Chryseis  was  the  priest.^  It  was  situated  on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port  in 
which  Ulysses  landed  when  he  brought  Chryseis  back  to  her  father  with 
a  hecatomb  for  the  god.  As  Strabo  remarks,  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  later  Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitus,  which  had  also  a  temple  of  the 
Sminthian  Apollo,  but  no  port.^  The  temple  of  this  god,  which  Pliny  ^ 
mentions  here,  can  consequently  refer  only  to  the  later  place. 

(7)  Cille  (KiWrj),  situated  also  in  the  Theban  plain  on  the  small  river 
Cillaeus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cillaeus  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Antandros,  was  founded  by  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus,  and  had  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Cillaean  Apollo,  which  still  existed  in  Strabo's  time.* 

b.  The  Dominion  of  Mynes  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  the  city 
of  Lyrnessus  {Avpi/rja-ao^),  called  also  the  city  of  Mynes  by  Homer,*^ 
destroyed  by  Achilles,  who  here  captured  Briseis.^  Hither  Aeneas  fled, 
pursued  by  Achilles.^  It  was  situated  in  the  Plain  of  Thebe,  88  stadia 
from  Adramyttium,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  fortified  by  nature, 
but  deserted.^  Fellowes®  believed  he  had  found  its  ruins  four  miles 
from  Karavaren. 

c.  The  Dominion  of  Eurypylus  is  difl&cult  to  define.  He  was  leader  of 
a  troop  of  Keteioi  (oi  K?;T€tot),  whose  identity  with  the  Hittites  of  the 
Old  Testamenfc,  the  Kheta  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  the  Khattai 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  has  been  most  ingeniously  maintained  by 

»•  //.  i.  366,367:  xiii.  p.  612:   irK-naiov  olv  rijs  e^/3»j$  ?ti  pvv 

^X<^M<^  ^*  ^"hfivyi  ifph*'  it6\iv  *HeT(«vof  K/AAa  ris  r6iros  kiytraij  4y  $  KiWedov  'AirrfX- 

T V  8i  ^ifiFpdOofity  T€  Kot  Ijyofifp  iyBdZe  vdyrcu  \wv05  Hartv  Up6v  •    irapapftu  5'   awry  i^  "IStjj 

*  //.  i.  37-39  :  iptp6ii€vos  6  KihXcuhs  iroro^s.  Ovid,  Met,  xiii. 
kXvQL  fitv,  apyupSro^,  %s  Xpv<ntv  ifitpifi^firtKas  174.  Plin.  If,  iV.,  v.  32,  says  that  it  no  longer 
existed  in  his  time. 

:ifuyetu,  »  11.  xix.  296  : 

*  Strabo,   xiii.    p.   612 :    'H    8^    Xpv<ra    M  ir4p(Tfv  Z\  ir6\iv  Beioio  Miyrjros. 
BaXdrrji  icoKixviov  ^v  Kx^y  At/icVo,  irKriaiov  8^            •  //.  ii.  690,  691: 

vxfpKeirai  yj  Q^firf  •  ivravBa  Z*  ^,y  Kal  rh  Uphy  t^v   (B/>i(n7(8a)    ^*c   Avpyr)(r<rou  i^fl\€TO  iroWit 

rod  JSifuyBicas  *Air6K\wyos  Koi  t}  Xpvtrrjts'  iip'tifiorcu  fioyiiffaSy 

5^  yvv  rh  x^p^oy  r€\4as  '  €*?  Bi  r^y  yvy  Xpvffay  Avpyrjcrcrhy  Biairop04i(ras. 

tV  Kara   'Afxa^irhy  fjLediBpvrat   rh    Uphvy   r&v  '   //.  xx.  191,  192 : 

Ki\iK(oy  rwy  fiky  €ls  r^y  Uafi<pv\iay  iKjrtffSyrwy  Mty  5*  h  Avpyriffcrhy  (nr^K^vyti  •  ahrkp  iyif  r^y 

rwy  5^  tU  *Afia^iT6y  ol  5*  divtipSrcpoi  rSay  ira\ai&y  iFipffa  fitOopfirjOfis. 

itrropiay  4yrav$a  rhy  Xpvffriy  Kal  r^y  XpuarjiSa  •  xiii.  p.  612:  ivravBa  yhp  icol  ff  9^j3t}  Kol  ^ 

ytyoy^yai   ^otI   koI    rhy  *Ofiripoy  rovrov   rod  Avpyri(Tar6s,  ^pv/xyhy  x^P^oy  •  Ifprf/jLOi  8*  i.fjup6r€pai  • 

rSirov  fi€fiyria6ai'  iXA*  oihc  KiyL'i\y  itrriy  ^yravOoy  Bi4xov<n  8i  *Adpanvrriov  ara^iovs  ri  (8^)877)  fily 

4Kuyos  94  <l>7j(riy  "  ol  8*  8t€  i^  Xifi4yo5  iroKvfify-  i^'fiKoyra  ri  (Avpyrjaahs)  8i  6yio4}Koyra  Koi  6icri> 

64os  ivrhs  "iKovror                »  H.  N.  v.  32.  3.  ^irl  e6.r(pa.     See  also  Diod.  v.  49  ;  Plin.  H.  N, 

*  Hcmcr,  //.  i.  38.     Herodot.  i.  149.     Strabo,  v.  26  and  32.      •  Excursus,  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  39. 
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Mr.  Gladstone.^®  His  arguments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Keteioi 
"come  from  outside  the  circle  of  the  earlier  Trojan  alliances,  and 
therefore  from  Lycia,  and  the  countries  of  the  Mysoi  and  Kilikes."^ 
Strabo  says :  ^  "  Just  as  the  land  of  the  Cilicians  is  twofold,  the  Theban 
and  the  Lyrnessian,  to  which  may  also  be  reckoned  the  domain  of 
Eurypylus,  coming  next  to  the  territory  of  Lymessus."  And  again  :  * 
"According  to  Homer,  Eurypylus  reigned  in  the  country  on  the 
Caicus,  so  that  perhaps  a  part  of  the  Cilicians  also  was  subject  to  him." 
And  further:*  "But  it  can  only  be  a  question  of  probabilities  if  any 
one  endeavours  to  determine  from  the  poet  the  exact  frontier  to  which 
the  Cilicians  and  Pelasgians  extended,  as  well  as  the  Keteioi.  between 
them  who  were  under  Eurypylus.  As  to  the  Cilicians  and  the  subjects 
of  Eurypylus,  we  have  already  stated  the  probability;  and  how  they 
were  bounded,  especially  by  the  districts  on  the  Caicus." 

It  is  on  account  of  Strabo's  first  statement,  which  makes  the 
Keteioi  under  Eurypylus  border  upon  Lyrnessus,  that  their  territory 
has  been  noticed  here. 

7.  The  Dominion  of  the  Eoinerie  Arimi  {pi  "Apt^fwi). — The  Arimi 
seem  to  be  a  mythic  people,  who  have  been  searched  for  in  various 
regions.  They  are  only  once  mentioned  by  Homer :  "  The  earth 
groaned  under  their  feet,  as  when  the  god  of  thunder,  Zeus,  in  wrath 
strikes  the  land  of  the  Arimi  around  Typhoeus,  where  the  bed  of 
Typhoeus  is  said  to  be."  *  According  to  Strabo,  this  land  of  the  Arimi 
was  identical  with  the  Catakekaumene  (or  "burnt  land")  possessed  by 
the  Mysians  and  Lydians.^  In  another  passage  he  states  that  by  some 
the  burnt  land  is  believed  to  be  in  Lydia  in  the  environs  of  Sardis; 
by  others  in  Cilicia  or  in  Syria,  by  some  on  the  Pithecussae  (monkey- 
islands),  who  said,  at  the  same  time,  that  monkeys  were  called  Arimi  by 
the  Tyrrhenians.^  I  may  here  mention  that  the  present  Island  of  Ischia, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  was  once  called  Pithecusa,  Aenaria  or  Inarime. 
Strabo  also  cites  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  according  to  which  "  the  Arimi 
are  not  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  of  Syria,  of  Cilicia,  or  of  any 
other  country,  but  the  inhabitants  of  all  Syria,  who  are  called  Aramaei. 
But  perhaps  they  were  called  Arimaei  or  Arimi  by  the  Greeks."  ** 

'•  ITomeric  S:/ncf»rom8m,  pp.    121,  127,   171,  *  i/.  ii.  781-783 : 

174,  177,  180,  184.  701a  8*  ^€<rT€vdxi(f  Ait  &s  r€pwuc€pavp^ 

*  Ibid.  p.  183.  x^^M-^^Vt  ^«  **"*  ^/*^^  Ti/^o»^?  ycuav  IfiAfftrp 

*  xiii.  p.  586 :  KaBmrtp  irol  ^  twv  KiXIkoop  ^ly  *Aptfxois,  Z$i  ^oorl  Twpw4os  ififitvat  tvyds, 
Ztrr-fi,  71  fiiv  eri$cuKii  ri  5i  Avpmitrffls-  4v  ainp  5'  *  xii.  p.  579 :  ical  ^  Koi  rh  ir«pl  rhy  Tu^wva 
&r  Ktx^flri  Tj  {nrh  ZifpvwvK^  iipf^ris  oZca  rp  ird$ri  ivravBa  fjLvO€vov(n  kcU  rods  *hplyLOVi  koX 
Avpnf<r<rt8i.  r^v  KarcuctKovfityriy  ravrr}y  «7vai  ^aoiv. 

»  xiii.  p.  616 :  5ti  iv  rots  v^pl  rhy  KduKOP  ^  xiii.  p.  626 :  &\Koi  8*  iy  KiXiiclt^  rtyh  8*  iv 

r6wois  ^yerai   $€fiafftk€V'<ios  Koff  "Ofiripoy  6  Ztvpia  irKdrrovai  rhv  fiv0oy  rovroVf    ol  8'   ip 

BifpOmkoSy  &<rr*  tens  koX  rSov  KiXIkuv  ri  fi4pos  UiOriKoiffffais,  oi  Kal  rovs  iriB'fiKovs  ipwrl  wap^ 

(v  ir  avrov.  ro7s  Tv^/^yois  apifjLOvs  Ka\€ia6at. 

*  xiii.  p.  620 :  tlicoroXoytiv  8'  (i<m  Ktv  cf  ra  •  xvi.  p.  784 :  \4yu  8^  koX  rovs  'Aplfiovs  6 
rhw  iucpifirj  ftrct  kotA  rhv  7roir}T^y  Spov  fi4xpi  iroiiyr^y,  oUs  ^cri  IlofftiS^yios  8f xco-Ocu  8f7i'  fiii 
ripos  ol  KlXucts  Sierttpop  Koi  ol  IltXcuryol  koX  r6irop  rtpa  rr^s  Xvplas  ^  rr^s  KikiKias  ^  &AAi)f 
^i  ci  furo^h  ro{nup  K^cioi  \fy6fitpot  ol  &irh  npos  yrjSf  &AX&  ri]p  SvpW  avriip  *Apafxcuot  yhp 
T^  EvpmrvAy.  inpi  flip  odp  r&p  Ki\Ikup  koX  ol  ip  avr^  *  rdxck  8*  ol  *'EWriP€s  *Aptfudovs 
rittf  W  EvptnrvXcv  rh,  IpIpth  ttprfrtu,  koX  ii6Tt  iKdX^vp  ^  *ApifJMVS, 

[hrl]  rik  iFtpi  rhp  Kdixop  fjid\i<rra  irtparovpTcu, 
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8.  The  Dominion  of  the  Pelasgians  (ol  HeXcuTyol). — ^I  finally  men- 
tion here  the  dominion  of  the  Asiatic  Pelasgians,  who  were  under  the 
command  of  Hippothous  and  Pylaeus,  sons  of  Lethus,*  and  occupied 
the  district  of  the  Aeolian  coast  from  the  river  Caicus  up  to  the 
Ionian  frontier.  Their  chief  city  was  Larissa  (17  Aapuraay  Adpiaa), 
which  Strabo  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyme,  for  he  says:^® 
"But  the  Pelasgians  we  have  reason  to  place  next  to  them  (the 
Cilicians)  and  the  subjects  of  Eurypylus,  as  well  from  the  indications 
of  Homer  as  from  other  information.  For  the  poet  says:  *  Hippothous 
led  the  tribes  of  the  spear-practised  Pelasgians,  who  dwelt  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  Larissa — these  were  led  by  Hippothous  and  Pylaeus, 
the  offspring  of  Ares,  both  sons  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethus,  the  son  of 
Teutamus.'  Hereby  he  indicates  a  considerable  multitude  of  Pelasgians, 
because  he  speaks,  not  of  *  a  tribe,*  but  '  of  tribes,'  and  puts  their  seat 
in  Larissa.  Now  there  are  many  Larissas,  but  we  must  assume  one 
in  the  neighbourhood;  and  we  should  be  most  right  in  supposing  the 
one  near  Cyme.  For  there  are  three,  but  the  one  near  Hamaxitus 
lies  directly  in  sight  of  Ilium,  and  very  near  it,  about  200  stadia  dis- 
tant, so  that  it  could  not  have  been  rightly  said  that  Hippothous  fell 
in  the  fight  over  Patroclus  'far  from  Larissa;'  but  this  would  rather 
have  been  rightly  said  of  the  Larissa  near  Cyme,  because  there  are  about 
1000  stadia  between  that  Larissa  and  Ilium." 

9.  Tlie  Dominion  of  Priam,  Hium,  and  the  Country  belonging  to  U. — 
For  the  extent  of  this  dominion  we  have  Strabo's  statement:  "Below 
it  (Aeneas's  dominion  of  Dardania),  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  Ce- 
brenia,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  table-land.  But  there  was  once 
a  city  Cebrene.  Demetrius  supposes  that  here  was  the  limit  of  the 
country  about  Ilium  subject  to  Hector,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
naustathmus  to  Cebrenia."  ^ 

Of  Cities  belonging  to  this  dominion,  we  know  from  the  poems 
only  Ilios  (17  "iXto?)  and  Thymbre  (17  ^vfijSfyrjf).  The  latter  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  the  poet :  "  But  towards  Thymbre  encamped  the  Lycians 
and  the  haughty  Mysians,  and  the  Phrygians,  tamers  of  horses,  and 
the  Maeonians  with  their  horsehair  crests."*  Strabo  erroneously  sup- 
posed that  Homer  spoke  here,  not  of  the  city  of  Thymbra,  but  of  the 
plain  of  Thymbra,  for  he  says :    "  But  near  to  it  (Ilium)  is  the  plain 

•  H.  ii.  840-843.  c^Bpa  iv  Situcoariois  wov  ffroBlots,  &<rr*  ovk  hf 

*•  Strabo,   xiii.   p.  620 :   rohs  91   UeXcuryovs  Xiyono  wtOauas  6  *linr6$oos  irwuv  iv  ry  vrip 

tUXoyop  roirois  4<p€^rjs  ri94yat  Hk  t«  ray  6^*  Tla.rp6KKov  ity&vi  **t5}A*  iirb  Aaplaifs,**  ravrijs 

'Ofiiipov  \fyofi4yuv  icol  iK  rrjs  HXXris  laropias.   6  7€,  AaaA  ftoAXoy  t5)j  irtpl  Kvfiritr  x^A.(Ot  ydp  vov 

fi^y  yitp  oCru  ^aly  "  'lxit6$oos  5*   fryc  (pvKa  trrdhot  ncrai^. 

UfKatrywy  iyxfo^ifJ^^pw^t  r&y  ot  Aapicray  ipi^  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  596 :  {nth  U  ravrji  Ktfipriyia, 

Aoica  ycufrdaffKOP'  rwy  fjpx*  'lirit6do6t  t€  J1{>\ou6s  wcZiiis  ij  irAe/cmj,  wapdKXriXSs  »«y  rij  Aapbaylq,  • 

t'  C(os  "Aprios,  vU  8v»  AlftOoio  UfXcuryov  Ttvra-  ^y  Ji  Kmi  w6\is  irori  KcjSp^i^.     vwoyo€i  8*  6 

fddao.*'      i^*  wy  T\rt66s  r«  ifiipalyu   it^i6\oyoy  Aij/i/^rpios   M^XP'  JcD/)©   tiartlytty  tV  w«/>i  ^i 

rh  rSoy  HtXcurywy  {oh  yhp  ^uAov,  &XA&  (pv\a  "iXtoy  x^P*'"^  "^V^  ^^  '''V  "Erropi,  iarfiKov<ray  iewh 

?<^)  Kol  tV  olmfaiy  iy  Aapltni  (l>pd((i '  iroXAol  rod  vavardOfiou  fi^xpi  Kc/Bpiji/ioj. 
fAy  oZy  ac   Aapiffoi^   8<t    8^    ruv    iyy6s    nya  '  //.  x.  430,  431  : 

94^a(rdcuy  fidXtara  5'  tty  r^y  irfpl  K^/^iyv  inroXd^oi  vphs  Bififipris  8*  ^Xoxov  A^kioi  Mvaoi  t*  iiyipw^ 
Ti$  hpQm  '  rpmy  yap  ohaSoy  ^  /iiV  KoSt  *A/ta$-  x®* 

irhv  iy  ^tt  TfXc'wy  iorX  rf  'Vd^,  koX  iyyhs  icoi  ^pi/y€s  lineiSafMt  icai  Mjjovcs  hwoKopvarai. 
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of  Thymbra  and  the  river  Thymbrins,  which  flows  through  it  and  falls 
into  the  Scamander  close  to  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrian  Apollo,  at 
a  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium."  ^  Stephanus  Byzantinus* 
and  Pliny  ^  understood  the  poet  rightly,  for  they  mention  Thymbra  as 
a  town. 

The  other  city  of  Priam's  dominion,  whose  fame  and  fate  gave  birth 
to  Homer's  immortal  poems,  demands  a  separate  notice. 


§  III.    The  CnY  op  Ilios,  Iuum,  or  Troy. 

Ilium,  or  Troy,  the  residence  of  Priam,  the  city  besieged  by  the 
Greek  army  under  Agamemnon,  is  called  "IXao?  and  Tpoltf  by  the  poet, 
who  frequently  uses  the  latter  name  both  for  the  city  and  the  land 
belonging  to  it,  calling  it  ipi^&\a^  ("  fat  and  fertile ").  "IXto?,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  only  used  for  the  city ;  but  the  oldest  form  was  evidently 
fi>uo^,  with  the  Van  or  Digamma.*  The  neuter,  ''iXiov,  occurs  only  once 
in  Homer,^  in  consequence  of  which  Aristarchus  considers  the  passage 
as  a  later  interpolation.®  But  the  tragic  poets  ^  having  adopted  it,  it 
was  also  used  commonly  by  the  prose-writers.^®  The  Latin  writers  use 
the  corresponding  forms,  Eium  and  Troja,  the  latter  being  preferred  by 
the  poets,  for  the  reason  that  Uium  could  not  fit  into  an  hexameter  verse. 
Morritt  *^  thinks  that  'l\i]lov  is  derived  from  ''iXi;,  turma,  and  that  the 
'jreSiop  'l\i]lov  was  the  Campus  Martins  of  Troy,  which  he  believes  to 
have  been  in  the  open  plain  about  Arablar.^ 

The  city  has  in  Homer  the  following  epithets:  evpyarfvia,^  "with 
broad  streets;"  iv/crifievoi/  {wroXUOpov^^  and  HSfirrro^;,'^  "well  built;" 
euvaiofjuevov  (TrrokUOpov),^  "  well  inhabited  "  or  "  flourishing ; "  epareivi],^ 
"pleasant"  or  "elegant;"  einrcoXo^''  "rich  in  foals;"  fiiya  (aarv),^ 
"great;"  eirreix^tx;,^  "enclosed by  good  walls;"  6j>pv6eaaay^^  "beetling;" 


•  xiii.  p.  598 :  trXriaiov  y^  icri  rh  weZloy  ^ 
Bififipa  ira2  6  81'  abrov  ptav  irorau^i  Svfifiptos, 
ififidXXaffP  c2f  rhy  ^dftay^poy  icor^  rh  Bvfifipcuov 
*Air^AA«roi  Icfx^v,  rod  9h  vvv  *1Xiov  kcH  wtyr-fi' 
mna  ffraSlovs  Si4x*i» 

•  S.  V.  B6fififnj. 
»  H.  N.  V.  33. 

•  See,  for  instance,  77.  xx.  216 : 

mifftr^  Zi  Aapdayifiyj  iirti  ofhrv  ''Wios  Ipffi  ,  ,  , 
'  i7.  XV.  70,  71  : 

....  ^hT6ii  *Axcuol 
"iXioy  ahrv  cAoicy  *A0rjyalri5  9ih  fiovXds. 

•  See  also  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  "lAiov. 

•Soph.  Phil.  454,  1200 i  Eurip.  Andr.  400; 
Troad.  25,  145,  511 ;  Or.  1381. 

'•  Herod,  ii.  117, 118;  Scylai,35;  Vhiio,  Legg. 
iii.  682,  and  others. 

"  Apud  Robert  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to 
Ettropecoi  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  edited  from  manu- 
script journals  ;   Ix)ndon,  1817,  p.  578. 

'  B.  Virchow,  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskunde  dcr 
2n)a«,p.46. 


«//.  ii.  141: 
oit  yhp  in  Tpoifiy  cup^<rofi€y  tifpvdyvua^  t 
ii.  12: 

wvy  ydp  kcv  cXoi  ir6\ty  tlpvdyvtay. 

•  II,  xxi.  433  . 

*IA,^ou  iKxipaairrts  idicrlfitvoy  wroXi^Bpoy, 
//.  iv.  33j 

*IX(ot;  i^aXenrd^ai  iOicrintyoy  wroXUdpop, 
«i/.  XXI.  516- 

fiffx^K^ro  yiip  oi  Tcixor  ivZfi^oio  w6\iio5» 
»i/.  xiii.  380: 

'lA^ou  4KT4p<rps  €{/ycu6fi(yoy  TrokUSpov. 
«i/.  V.  210: 

St€  ''iXioy  fls  ipartarfiy, 
W/.  V.  551;  Od.n,  18,  xiv.71: 
"lAiov  tls  cftrwAov. 

•  JL  ii.  332,  803 ; 

&(rrv  fi4ya  Upidtioto* 
•7/.  ii.  113: 

"lAiov  iierdpffaan^  tlntixfoy  kirovUadai, 
»•//.  xxii.  410,  411; 

.  .  .  .  d)5  ct  iiraaa 
"lAiOJ  i^puotffffa  Tvpl  (Tiiixot^^  *****  ^/WJJ« 
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altrv^  and  alTreivrjy^  "steep"  or  "lofty;"  r)v^yuo^<Taa^  "exposed  to  the 
wind ; "  /p??,*  "  sacred."  It  had  an  Acropolis  called  the  Pergamos  (17  II^p- 
7a/i09),  which  was  in  a  more  elevated  position  than  the  town,  and  had  the 
epithets  v^pr]^  "sacred,"  and  aKp-q^  "highest  point."  Here  was  Priam's 
beautiful  habitation,  built  of  polished  stone,  with  fifty  chambers  in  which 
his  sons  slept  with  their  wedded  wives ;  while  opposite,  within  the  court, 
on  an  upper  floor,  were  twelve  chambers,  likewise  of  polished  stone, 
and  close  to  each  other,  in  which  Priam's  sons-in-law  slept  with  their 
chaste  wives.^  Before  the  doors  of  this  palace  was  the  Agora.®  Here  was 
also  the  well-built  dwelling  of  Hector,*  as  well  as  the  beautiful  dwelling  of 
Paris,  which  he  had  himself  built,  aided  by  the  best  builders  of  the  fertile 
realm  of  Troy : — "  They  made  him  a  chamber,  a  hall,  and  a  court,  close  to 
the  residences  of  Priam  and  Hector  in  the  Acropolis."  ^®  Here,  moreover, 
was  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Troy,*  with  a  statue 
of  the  goddess,  probably  of  wood,  in  a  sitting  posture ;  for  unless  it  had 
been  sitting,  the  priestess  Theano  could  not  have  deposited  Hecuba's 
lyeTploB  on  its  knees.*  Here  was  also  a  temple  of  Apollo,^  from  which  the 
god  is  represented  as  looking  down.*  It  further  appears  that  Zeus  had  a 
temple  or  at  least  an  altar  here,  on  which  Hector  sacrificed  the  thighs  of 
oxen.*     In  the  poet's  imagination  the  hill  of  the  Pergamos  appears  to 


*  //.  XV.  71:  "IXiov  akicii  (this  verse  has  been 
already  quoted). 

*  //.  xiii.  772,  773 : 

vlv  &\tro  TTOffa  Kar*  6.Kpris 

"lAtof  aiVcii^. 

//.  XV.  215: 

*l\lov  aiiTfivfis  ir€0i8^creTcu,  ow8*  i0€\ii<rtt 
iKTepffou     .     .     . 
Jl.  xvii.  327,  328 : 

AiVfta,  ir«$  tLV  Koi  Mp  0(hy  tlpvarffaiffBt 
"IXiov  ouircii^v. 
»  7/.  viii.  499,  xii.  115: 
h^  aicovotrriifftty  irporX  "iKiov  ijytfiStaaav. 
n.  xiii.  724 : 

Tpa€s  ix^pV^foy  irporl  "IXtov  ijvtfUtaa-av. 
IL  xviii.  174 : 

ol  8*  ipiKTcrwrOai  irori  "IKiov  ^vifi6t(T<T(W, 
It.  xxiii.  64: 

"EKTop*  4irai<T(rosy  trporl  "iKioy  ^v€pL6f(r<ray. 
11,  xxiii.  297 : 

Xva  fi'f}  ol  (iroiff  inrh  "IKiov  iiv(ii6€(r<rciy. 
*//.  vi.  448: 

Kararerai  ^fMpf  5t*  &y  iroT*  ^Xctf Aj7  "lAios  Ip^. 
11.  xriv.  27 : 

&AA*  lxo»'>  &t  O'^ty  irp&Tov  itirfixOtTO  "IXiOS  Ipii* 
Od.  xvii.  293: 

ttipoi  V  tls  "Wioy  Ipiiy 

VX^ro 

li.  xxi.  128 : 

<l>$tlpt(r9*  €i(r6Kfy  &(rrv  Ktxflofi€y*l\iov  IpTJs  .   .  . 

*  //.  V.  44G  : 

YlfpyoLiKp  ily  Up^,  tOt  oi  vri6s  y*  irrrvKTO, 

*  II.  V.  460: 

As  tlirt&y^  aurbr  fity  ^^^^cro  Ufpydfi^  tiKpj). 

'77.  vi.  242-250: 
dAA'  8t€  8^  TVpidfxoio  Z6fMV  ircpiKoAA^  XKtuftyy 
^((nfs  cddovaijo'i  rtrvyfiivov — abrhp  iy  ainf 


TTfyriiKoyT*  tytaay  6d\a,uoi  {f <rT040  kiOoiOy 
irKricrloi  aWiiKuy  ScSftijficVoi  •  Ky0a  5i  iroiScs 
Kotfiuyro  Hpidfioio  irapa  /xyriarfs  a\6xot<ny. 
Kovpdwy  8*  ir4pw6ty  iyavrloi  MoB^y  avA^s 
ZtilfK*  icrav  riytot  OdXanoi  ^«rroio  KiOoiOy 
irXijcrioi  iAA^Aw  h€Bfirifi4yoi'    Ma  W   ^a.u- 

KoifiSayro  Upidfioio  trap  cuSotj/s  kK6xoi<riv. 

•  n.  vii.  345,  346  : 

Tptltwv  adr*  ayop^  yivrr*  *lXiov  iy  iroXu  &Kpii 
Hfurfi,  rerprixvlOf  irapit  Upidfioio  Ovpriffiy. 
»i/.  vi.370: 

''ElCTWp 

at^a  V  ^ir€i0*  TKOi^e  i6}iovs  evvmcrcCorras. 

»•  li.  vi.  313-317  : 
*Ekt«/)  8^  irphs  8t6fiaT*  *Akt^dydpoto  0tfiiJK€i 
Ka\dj  rd  (t*  axnhs  trtv^t  avy  ay^pdaiy,  oX  Tin^ 

iptorroi 
Ijaay  iyl  Tpofp  ipifid^kcuei  rticrovis  JSofZpts  * 
oT  ol  4iroin<Tay  6d\afioy  fcol  ha/xa  fceU  avA^y 
iyyvBi  rt  Upidfwio  kclL  "Eicropos  iy  ir6\(i  &Kprf, 

>  //.  vi.  88 : 
yrihy  ^AOrivcdris  yXauKtiviZos  iy  irSXti  &Kpri, 

«  1/.  vi.  302,  303 : 
fl  8*  &pa  ircirAoy  iKovca  Btayoo  KaWtwdprioSf 
OfJKey  *A.6riyai7ji  iirl  yovywrty  ^i)K(J/iOio. 

»  //.v.  445,  446: 
Atytlay  8*  airdrtpBfy  SfilXov  OriKfy  *A.ir6Wvy 
Ufpydfitp  €iy  Upfji  SOi  ol  yri6s  y*  irrrvKro. 

*  li.  vii.  20,  21 : 

.     .     .     .     TJ7  8*  hnioi  apyvr*  'AWaAwv, 
Hfpydfxov  (k  fcariSwv,  Tp<i€<T<ri  8^  jSo^Arro  ylKTiy. 

•//.  xxii.  169-172: 

ifihy  8*  6\oipvpcTcu  ^rop 

^'Zicroposy  is  HOI  iroAAck  ^oSoy  iirX  fivp^  fierifv 
"litis  iy  KOpwpjjai  TTokxnrrvxoVj  !iAAot€  8*  aJrf 
iy  ir6\€t  iuepordri^     .... 
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haye  formed  a  slope ;  for  Cassandra — probably  on  leaving  Priam's  house, 
which  was  itself  in  the  Acropolis — still  ascends  the  Pergamos.® 

Ilium  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  (as  is  shown  by  its  epithet 
eyretxeo^),  which  was  built  by  Poseidon  and  Apollo ;  for  the  former  says, 
"  They  will  forget  the  wall  which  I  and  Phoebus  Apollo  built  with  much 
pain  for  the  hero  Laomedon."  ^  But  according  to  another  passage  it  was 
built  by  Poseidon  alone,  for  he  says  to  Apollo :  "  Do  you  not  remember  all 
the  wrong  we  two  suffered  for  Ilium,  alone  of  all  the  gods,  when  for  a 
year  we  served  proud  Laomedon  by  Jove's  command,  for  a  fixed  hire,  and 
he  assigned  our  labours  ?  I  indeed  built  for  the  Trojans  round  about  the 
city  a  wall  broad  and  very  fair,  that  the  town  might  be  impregnable, 
whilst  thou,  Phoebus,  didst  tend  the  oxen  with  twisted  horns  and  crooked 
gait  in  the  glens  of  woody  Ida,  with  its  many  dales."  * 

These  walls  were  provided  with  parapets*  and  towers,  for  a  watch- 
tower  {aKoirirfY^  is  mentioned ;  also  another  tower  different  from  that  of 
the  Scaean  Crate.  ^  On  one  side  of  the  city,  close  to  the  wall,  was  the 
Erineos,  or  wild  fig-tree ;  but  the  word  was  understood  by  Strabo  to 
mean  a  rugged  stony  place  (probably  a  small  hill)  covered  with  wild  fig- 
trees  ; '  so  that  he  thinks  Andromache  was  right  in  saying-  to  Hector, 
"Array  the  troops  by  the  erineos,  for  there  the  city  can  most  easily 
be  scaled,  and  the  assault  on  the  wall  is  the  most  practicable."^ 
Andromache  adds :  "  For  three  times  have  the  most  valiant  chiefs  come 
and  assailed  this  point,  those  with  the  two  Ajaxes  and  famous  Idomeneus, 
as  well  as  those  with  the  Atreidae  and  the  mighty  son  of  Tydeus."*  But 
this  being  the  only  passage  where  Homer  mentions  the  wall  as  of  easiest 
access  on  this  side,  or  that  a  fight  had  occurred  here,  some  commentators 
have  assigned  the  event  to  a  time  before  the  Trojan  war.  The  Cypria 
of  Stasinus  describes  it  as  having  taken  place  when  the  embassy  of  the 
Greeks  had  been  unsuccessful.  But  it  appears  very  likely  that  the  poet 
had  this  very  same  weak  place  in  view,  when  he  makes  Patroclus  thrice 
endeavour  to  scale  a  corner  or  buttress  of  the  wall,  whence  he  is  as 
many  times  repulsed  by  Apollo,  who  stood  on  a  tower.*  The  Erineos 
is  further  mentioned  when  Achilles  and  Hector  pass  it  in  their  course 
round   the  city;*  and  here  also  it  appears  to  be  close  to  the  walls. 

•  IL  xxiy.  699 :  »•  //.  jxii.  145  -. 

Ufffyanoy  ^Urai^afidtrcL  ol  8f  iropa  crKori^y  koX  ipiPfhy  ^yc/u^cvro. 

»  n.  xii.  452,  453 :  »  //.  xvi.  700 : 

rev  8*  ^iriA^OKTOi,  rh  iyi»  icai  ^o7$os  *Air<jAA«i'  ct  ^lij  *A'ir6Wwy  ^o7$os  iGifi-firov  M  ir^pyov. 

^p^  AaofU^oyri  'iro?dffaa]x€v  iBKiiffayrcs,  '  xiii.  p.  598 ;  rpaxvs  ris  r6iros  koX  ipiv€(Jihri5, 

•  li,  XXI.  441-449 :  ry  fiiv  ipxtdv  icrUrficert  h%ow4im0K€v. 

ovii  wv  rSonr^p  »  11.  vi.  433,  434 : 

fiifanttUj  Hira  Htj  w^o^^v  iccuck  "IJ^oy  i/A^is  kaJby  5i  arriaroy  irop*  4piy€6y,  Ma  fidXiara 

fuwoi  y&i  0tuyy  Zr*  ky^yopi  Aaofi4ioyri  &fi0€er6s  i<m  iriJAis,  ical  Mdponoy  lirAcro  rtixos 

vhp  Aiif  i\eiyrts  Bfirtvirafity  cij  iytainhy  *  It.  vi.  435-437  : 

luo$^  hti  ^^  •  %  h\  trnfMiymy  ^^cAAcy.  rpU  yhip  Tp  y*  4K06yTts  iirttp^aay^  ol  &pi<rrot 

i  TOi  iyif  Tpv€<r<n  7r6\ty  w4pi  ruxos  ti^ifM,  ifjup*  AIoktc  8i^  kclL  iyaicXvrhy  *l9ofi€yrja 

tvp6  T<  Kol  fidXa  ica\6y,  7i^  ippriicros  T6?as  Aii  ^8*  &/u^*  'ATp«(8as  koL  TuB4os  li\Kinoy  vUy. 

♦•t/Sc,  ah  y  itKixiOas  iXucas  fiovs  $ovKO\UirK«s  *  //.  xvi.  702,  703  : 

*lhis  4y  Kytifunai  itoKvrrvxov  ^AijcVotjs.  rph  pXy  ^  iryK&yos  firj  rtixfos  &*pri^o7o 

•  77.  xxii.  3:  ncirpoicAos,  rpls  V  ainhy  dxcaTi/^Ai^fv  *Airo.»- 
KtKKifUwoi  teaS$ffty  4wdk^€ffiy    ....  \wy. 

*  IL  xxii.  145,  just  cited. 
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But  in  a  third  passage  we  see  the  Trojans  rushing  near  the  tomb  of 
Ilus,  through  the  middle  plain,  past  the  Erineos,  longing  to  reach  the 
town.  Here  therefore  this  hill  is  described  as  lying  on  the  usual  line 
of  march  of  both  armies.^ 

There  was  no  impediment  to  running  all  round  the  city  wall,  for 
Achilles  pursued  Hector  three  times  with  flying  speed  about  the  city.* 
It  has  often  been  contended  that  the  preposition  irepi  (around)  has  in 
this  passage  the  signification  of  irapa  (near);  and  that,  consequently,  the 
course  of  the  two  heroes  was  along  the  wall  of  Troy,  between  the  two 
springs  and  the  Scamander.  But  this  interpretation  is  inadmissible,  for 
Homer  represents  the  course  of  the  two  heroes  as  beyond  the  two  springs.* 
That  this  meaning  and  no  other  must  be  attributed  to  the  poet,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  Achilles  as  dragging  the 
body  of  Hector  three  times  irepi  (around)  the  sepulchre  of  Patroclus.*® 
Besides,  throughout  antiquity  the  passage  was  understood  to  mean  that 
the  race  had  been  all  round  the  city,  as  Virgil  proves  by  saying : 
**  Ter  circnm  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros.*'  * 

Strabo,  again,  in  speaking  of  Novum  Ilium,  says  that  the  flight  of  Hector 
round  the  city  is  improbable,  for  no  one  could  run  round  that  town  on 
account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  one  could  have  run  freely  round 
the  ancient  city.^  I  may  further  mention  that  my  friend  Dr.  G.  von 
Eckenbrecher  calls  attention  to  Aristotle,^  "who  cites  the  pursuit  of 
Hector  as  an  example  of  how  the  poet  had  judiciously  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  impossible,  to  excite  greater  astonishment.  He  must 
therefore  have  understood  the  poet  as  intending  to  describe  that  the 
heroes  ran  three  times  round  the  city,  for  otherwise  there  would  not 
have  been  a  trace  of  impossibility  in  the  pursuit  of  Hector.  It  has 
been  maintained  very  improperly  that  Virgil,  in  the  12th  Aeneid,  very 
accurately  imitates  Hector's  flight ;  that  he  consequently  must  have 
understood  Homer  to  describe  a  course  hefore  and  not  round  Troy, 
becausi  he  makes  Aeneas  and  Turnus  run,  not  round  Laurentum,  but  in 
five  circles  hefore  the  city.  It  is  evident  that  Virgil  here  imitates  Homer, 
but  it  is  just  as  evident  that  he  endeavours  to  distinguish  himself  from 
him,  in  order  not  to  serve  up  to  the  readers  of  Homer  what  they  were 
acquainted  with  ;  nay,  he  intended  to  furnish  something  new,  and  he  has 
done  this  with  extraordinary  art.  Thus,  although  he  might  understand 
Homer  just  as  all  other  ancients  did,  he  cwild  very  well  change  the  race 
round  the  town  into  a  race  before  it.*    But  it  ought  to  be  well  understood 

'  B.  xi.  166-168 :  «  siii.  p.  599 :  ohV  4i  roV^EKTopos  8^  ircpiipofiii 

ol  54  Trap*  "Wov  trrjfjia  iraXmoD  AapBaylHaOy  ^  ircpl  r^y  7r6\iv  ^x*»  '''*  ff^^oyoy  •  ou  ydp  iari 

fx4<raov  icAir  ir€8/oy  xap*  ipufthy  iatrtitovro  TtpiJipofios  ri  vvy  8«i  r^y  <rvy€XV  P^X^^ '  ^  '^ 

l4fi€yoi  7r6\tos.  ToXaih  (x^i  irtpiipofi'fiy. 

®  xiii.  165 :  '  Poetica,  xxv. :  trapdluyyua.  h   toC  "Eicropof 

Ay  rio  rpU  Upidfioio  ir6}uy  ir€pi9tyri04iTfiy,  ^ita^is.   The  passage,  Poetica,  xx'iv. — rh  irtpl  tV 

•  77.  xxii.  157  :  ^KTopos  Bia^ty — does  not  concern  this  question, 

rp  Pa  irapa6pafi4rrfyf  ^cvyw,  6  8*  liviaOt  Bii&Kuy,  for  it  treats  of  the  difierence  between  what  can 

*•  II.  xxiv.  16,  17  :  be  represented  on  the  stnge  and  in  the  Epos. 

rpU  8*  ipuaas  ntpi  (rrj/xa  MeyoindBao  9av6vT05  *  The  plain  fact  that  Virgil  understood  Homer 

a9rii  iy\  K\i<ri'p  irovcVfccro.  just  as  we  do,  and  as  all  the  ancients  did,  is 

^  Aeneid.  i.  483.  shown  by  the  above-cited  passage. 
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tliat,  with  him,  Aeneas  xcas  etnbarraased  in  his  running  by  a  wound  he  had 
received  shortly  before;  whilst,  in  Homer,  Achilles  is  the  pursuer  in  his 
full  strength,  which  makes  him  superior  in  swiftness  to  all  other  heroes. 
Thus,  with  Virgil,  a  repeated  circular  run  on  a  level  ground  without 
impediment  is  possible,  but  this  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  case  of 
Achilles  and  Hector."  * 

I  may  add  here  that  the  run  round  Hissarlik  is  very  easy,  and  may  be 
accomplished  without  any  diminution  of  speed.  The  only  steep  place  is 
near  the  theatre,  but  here — as  is  seen  in  the  Frontispiece  and  the  view 
Ifo.  16— the  footpath  ascends  obliquely  with  a  gentle  slope.  In  this  respect 
therefore,  as  in  all  others,  the  Homeric  text  is  well  adapted  to  Hissarlik. 

Of  Gates  the  poet  only  mentions  that  one  which  faces  the  plain,  and 
which  he  alternately  calls  the  Dardanian  and  Scaean  Gate  (S/fa/at  llvXai), 
It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  latter  name  is  due  to  the  position  of 
the  gate  to  the  left  hand  of  the  augur,  who  turned  his  face  towards 
midnight,  that  is  the  north,  and  consequently  had  the  evening  or  west 
side  to  his  left.  But  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  the  late  Professor  Martin 
Haug  of  Munich,  who  read  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions  the  name  of  a  god 
or  hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  maintained®  that  the  name  of  the  Trojan  Gate 
is  by  no  means  the  adjective  aKato^y  but  contains  the  name  of  the  same 
god  or  hero,  which  he  also  finds  in  the  name  Scamander,  as  well  as 
in  the  Trojan  promontory,  Sigeum;  in  Sigia,  the  original  name  of  the 
site  of  Alexandria-Troas ;  in  Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  Dido,  who  was 
visited  by  the  Trojan  Aeneas;  and  in  Sigon,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.' 

Dr.  Franz  Eyssenhardt  sends  me  an  interesting  dissertation  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trojan  Gate,^  of  which  I  here  give  the  translation : 

"The  ancient  critics  (Schol.  A  V  on  Iliad,  viii.  58)  have  rightly 
observed  that,  in  mentioning  the  Gates  (JlvXai)  of  the  city,  Homer 
employs  the  word  diflferently  from  the  later  classical  writers ;  for  he 
means  by  the  plural  the  two  wings  of  the  gate,  and,  consequently,  but 
one  gate.  When  Priam  looks  on  the  battle  from  the  wall,  he  orders 
the  watchmen  to  keep  *  the  gates '  open,  in  order  that  the  fugitives 
might  escape  into  the  cifcy.^  Antenor  alone,  leaning  against  the  beech- 
tree,  awaits  Achilles  ;*°  and  Hector  also  waits  close  to  it  at  the  Scaean 
Grate.^*  Hence  it  is  evident  that  *  the  gates '  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Scaean  Gate,  But  this  gate  again,  as  has  already  been  observed  by 
the  ancients  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  v.  789 ;  ix.  354),  is  identical  with  the 
Dardanian  Gate ;  for  where  this  latter  is  mentioned,  it  is  also  close  to 
the  frequently-mentioned  beech-tree,  which  is  close  to  the  city  wall. 
If,  therefore,  having  regard  to  these  passages,   it  cannot  be  doubted 

•  Die  Lage  des  ffomerischen  Troia,  pp.  24,  25.  »  //.  xxi.  531,  532 : 

•  See  his  letter  on  "  Trojan  Inscriptions  "  in       vem-aficVas  iv  x^P^^  ni/Xaj  tx^*  €l<r6K€  ?moI 
the  B^Uage  zur  Aujtburg.  Allgememen  Zeitunj^       iKStatn  ttporX  &aru  irc^v^dfres. 

Feb.  1,  1874.  »»  //.  xxi.  549  ;  ijyiTYV  KCK\ifi4vos. 

^  Anab.  ii.  13.  8.  "  II.  xxii.  5,  6 : 

•  Sammiung  Wissenschaftiicher  Vortrage,  von  "Zicropa  V  avrov  fiuvai  6\o^  Moip*  MZritr^Vf 
Rod.  Virchow  and  Fr.  von  Holtzendorff ;  1875,  *lxiov  TpordpoiBe  w\dwv  tc  ^ouduv* 

Ser.  z..  Heft  229. 
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that  Homer  gives  only  one  gate  to  the  Bacred  Ilios,  there  is  a  still 
more  evident  proof  of  this  in  the  account  of  the  last  combat  of  Hector 
with  Achilles.  Hector  is  pursued  by  Achilles  round  the  city ;  but 
whenever  he  approaches  the  Dg-rdanian  Gate,  he  is  prevented  by  Achilles 
from  escaping  beneath  the  wall  or  into  the  city.*  It  is  self-evident 
that  this  could  only  be  said  if  Troy  had  but  one  gate." 

This  Scaean  Gate  had  over  it  a  tower,  often  mentioned  in  the  Biad, 
where  it  is  called  the  great  tower  of  Ilium^  ani  the  divine  tower  ;  ^  but  this 
latter  epithet  may  perhaps  refer  to  its  divine  origin,  as  having  been  built 
by  Poseidon,  or  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that,  when  Homer  does  not  use  the  plural  of  Trvfyyo^  figuratively,  he 
generally  means  by  it  the  walls  of  defence. 

There  is  also  mentioned,  close  to  the  city  wall,  a  chariot-road 
(afia^LTOf;,*^  sc.  oSos:),  which  appears  to  have  led  from  the  Scaean  Gate  to 
the  two  sources  of  the  Scamander.  These  sources  were  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Scaean  Gate  and  the  Erineos,  probably  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road :  one  of  them  had  lukewarm  water,  from  which  smoke  rose  as  if  from 
burning  fire ;  the  water  of  the  other  was  in  summer  as  "  cold  as  hail 
or  as  winter-snow,  or  as  water  frozen  to  ice."  Close  to  the^  two  sources 
were  beautiful  stone  washing-troughs,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  for- 
merly, in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,  had 
used  to  wash  their  clothes.*  Close  to  the  city  wall,  and  probably  close  to 
the  two  springs,  was  a  swamp  overgrown  with  thick  shrubs,  bushes,  and 
reeds.®  I  may  remark  here  that  swamps  appear  to  be  further  indicated 
in  the  lower  plain,  near  the  Greek  camp,  by  the  reeds  which  Ulysses 
broke,  and  with  which  he  made  a  mark  on  a  tamarisk,^  as  well  as  by 
the  heron  (a  bird  which  lives  in  swamps),  whose  cries  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  hear  on  leaving  the  camp.^ 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  tree  {(f>vy6s;)y  which  stood  before  the 
Scaean  Gate,  and  which  is  mentioned  seven  times  in  the  Hi-ad.  It  was  a 
high  tree  and  sacred  to  Zeus ;  *  it  is  also  called  the  very  beautiful  <f>7iy6^  of 
the  aegis-bearing  Zeus}^     On   this  i^ytyyo^  sat  Athene  and  Apollo,  in  the 


>  //.  xxii.  194-196: 
Strtrdxi  i*  6pfii\<rut  irv\iwv  AapHopidonf 
iunioy  iu^curBaUy  ivUfi'firovs  inrh  irvpyovs, 
cf  iroDs  oi  Kodvxfpdty  ixdXKOiey  /ScA^ccrtrty. 
«  //.  vi.  386  : 

dXA*  iirl  irvpyov  (0ri  fi^ycuf  *I\ioi/. 
»  //.  xxi.  526  : 
'EdT^Kci  8*  6  y4puy  Tlpiofios  Otiov  M  iripym, 
*  n.  xxii.  14^ : 

on\ 

reix^os  auky  tnrtK  Kar*  afic^irhy  iaaevoyro, 

»  //.  xxii.  147-156: 
Kpovyi)  8*  Uayoy  Ka\kif^6wf  tyBa  re  intyau, 
lioioX  ityeCtffffovfri  l,K<^xdylipov  hurficyroS' 
^  fi^y  ydp  ff  08aTi  Xiof)^  ^^cty  itfupl  5^  Kairy6i 
yiyytrcu  i^  our^s,  &s  cl  Tvpbs  aidofi^yoto ' 
^  8'  irdpri  Biptl  irpopUi  tUvta  xaA.e(fi7, 
fl  X^^y^  ^XPP»  ^  ^i  68oTOf  Kpv<rr<iW^' 
%yda  8*  ^ir*  avrdwy  irKvyoX  thpits  iyyhs  toffiv 
KoXoX  \atf  601,  S6i  cXjtuxra  aiydKotyra 


-wKi/v^ffKoy  Tpi&wy  &Aoxoi,  KoXed  T€  B^yarp^s 
rh  irply  iir*  tlpiiyriSf  ifpXy  i\0€iy  vJcls  *Ax<uwk. 

«  Orf.xiv.  472-475: 
iAA*   8t€   8^  p*  iK6fX€<rOa  worl  wrSkiy  o<iru  t€ 

T€4X0J, 

^ficif  fity  iF€p\  itffrv  Kvrh,  ponrfita  nvieyd 
tty  i6yaKa5  Kctl  cXos,  &irh  rtix^o'i  ircm^ctfTcs 
Kc//U€0a. 

'7/.  X.  466,467: 

Z4€\oy  8*  ^irJ  tnifid  t'  HBriKfy, 

(nffifidp^as  h6yaKas  fivpUris  r*  ipiBriKtas  uCovs. 

•  Jl.  X.  274-277  : 
ro7(n  8^  Ht^ihy  %fccv  fpto^ihy  iyyhs  iBo7o 
UaW^s  *ABr}yalri  *  rol  8*  oifK  tBoy  h^OaXfioiffa^ 
y^KTo,  8i*  6p<pycdfiyf  iwh  K\dy^canos  6jcov<Tay 
XoTpc  8i  Ty  Bpyiff"  *08uor€i;j,  ijparo  8*  'AB^yp, 

»  //.  vii.  60 : 

<fnty^  i<f>*  64^Xf;  irarpihs  Aihr  cuyi6xoio» 

"  //.v.  693: 
«T<ray  inr*  aiyi6xoio  Aihs  TrepiKoWii  <p7jytp. 
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shape  of  ynltures  {Vultur  harhatus),  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  battle.^ 
Under  this  <^09  the  wounded  Sarpedon  is  deposited  by  his  companions.* 
Here  also  Hector  and  Agamemnon  awaited  each  other.^  Leaning  on  this 
^17709,  Apollo,  enyeloped  in  fog,  encourages  Agenor  to  fight  against 
Achilles.*  Buchholz  *  mentions  that,  according  to  Miqnel,*  ^rf/o^  is  not 
a  beech,  as  has  been  generally  understood,  but  an  oak  {Qiierem  escvim), 
whilst  Euchholz  recognizes  in  it  a  chestnut-tree  {Fagus  castanea),'^  and 
Braun  ^  a  valonea-oak. 

Professor  Virchow,*  in  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Trojan  <fyny6<;, 
seems  rather  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  tree  meant  is  the 
Carpinus  BetvluSy  L.,  which  in  Germany  is  vulgarly  called  Btiche  (beech). 
"  I  found  it,"  he  says,  "  everywhere  in  the  Troad ;  in  the  plain  as  well 
as  in  the  mountains.  In  opposition  to  the  real  or  red  beech,  it  is  called 
white  beech  or  small  beech  {Weiss-Hage-y  or  Hain-biiche),  which  even  in 
Oermany  reaches  a  height  of  70  ft.  In  ancient  times  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  prevalent  that  the  ^^17709  of  the  Iliad  was  an  oak-tree.  In 
favour  of  this  are  the  accounts  of  the  existence  of  very  ancient  <fyrfyol 
before  Ilium.  Theophrastus  ^®  mentions  *the  ^1770/  at  Eium  on  the 
tomb  of  Ilus,'  among  the  trees  which  were  known  for  their  great  age, 
being  already  spoken  of  by  the  *  mythologists.*  In  manifest  connection 
with  this  remark  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny  ^  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  manner  in  a  passage  in  which  he  treats  of  very  ancient 
trees :  '  Juxta  urbem  (Ilium)  quercus,  in  Hi  tumulo  tunc  satae  dicuntur, 
cum  coepit  Ilium  vocari.'  Here  apparently  (fyqyoini  has  been  rendered  by 
quercus.  But,  whatever  value  may  be  attributed  to  the  statement  or  to 
the  translation,  at  all  events  the  question  is  here  of  a  number  of  trees, 
and  we  cannot  derive  from  it  a  decision  as  to  the  one  <fyr)y6<:  before 
Dium." 

Behind  Ilium  extended  a  plateau  called  the  Ilian  or  Ileian  Plain  (lleSlop 
IXiytoj/),*  whence  the  heights  of  Ida,  overgrown  with  shrubs,  could  easily 
be  reached.^  From  these  heights  flowed  a  river,  probably  the  Scamander, 
in  which  Agenor  thought  to  bathe  if  he  could  escape  from  Achilles.* 

Below  the  wall  in  the  plain  was  a  wheat-field,  of  which  I  have  spoken 
before.  At  a  distance  from  Troy,  near  the  Simois,  was  the  hill  called 
Callicolone.     Ares,  like  a  black  storm,  commands  the  Trojans,  shouting 


*  IL  Tii.  58-60 :  «  Homer.  Fhrcu 

n^  V  if*  *A$riyaifi  tc  koI  iipyvp^o^os  'AirSXXmp  ^  Flora  Homer,,  Progr.  p.  14. 

i(4c$fir,  ipvursp  4ouc6t€s  (uytnrtoiffsp  *  Jul.  Braun,  Homer  und  sein  Zeitalter,  S.  9. 

^D^  ^'  ^^^  mrrp^s  Ai^f  myi6xoio,  *  Beitrage  zw  Landeskunde  der    Troas,  pp. 

»  //.  T.  692,  693  :  72-78. 

61  fikp  ip*  iarriSfop  :UipiniS6ya  Ziot  iraipot  ^^  Theophrasti  Eredi  de  Hist.  Phnt.,  ir.  14 : 

cfcray  Or*  tdyUxoto  At^s  ircpucoXA^i  ^trx^*  ^iffyohs  8i  rki  kv  'lA/y  rhs  M  rov  ''IXov  fiv^- 

»  //.  xi.  170,  171 :  .  yMTOi, 

iAA*  5t«  8^  iKQiAs  TC  irvAof  Kol  ^iityhv  Uopto,  *  "  Cajus  Plinios  Secundns,  Histor,  iVa<ttr.(ed. 

tv^  ipa  8^  Iffrarro,  icai,  dXA^Xovs  iptfufipop.  Bipont.  1783X  zvi.  88." 

*  IL  xxi.  547-549 :  «  //.  xxi.  558 : 

iw  fup  ol  irpaZlp  Bapaos  i3d\«,  wiip  B4  ol  ain6s  <p€^ta  irphs  ircS/or  *IA^2dy,  6(^*  &y  Tjcw/ucu. 

f  on^,  ixms  Ba^oto  fiap^las  Kripas  dXcUiroi,  '  JL  xxi.  559 : 

pry^  K^KKLfiiwos-  iKKiXvwro  y  ^*  ^4pi  iroAA^.  ^l^iii  T€  Kyrifio6s,  icari  T€  ^wrfiia  8w«. 

*  £.  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kotm.  vmd  Geogr,  pp.  *  IL  xxi.  560 : 

322,  323.  iffw4pios  5'  tty  ftrtera  \o€(r<rdfjieyof  vorafUM, 
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now  from  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  now  from  Callicolone.*  The  Trojans, 
thus  excited  to  battle  by  Ares,  stood  on  the  dpaxrfio^  Trehloto,  which  is 
generally  translated  .by  "hill  in  the  plain."  But  this  translation  is,  in 
my  opinion,  altogether  wrong :  first,  because  there  is  no  separate  ele- 
vation in  the  Plain  of  Troy ;  secondly,  because  philologically  the  words 
can  only  mean  "  rising  of  the  plain ; "  and,  thirdly,  because  the  sense  of 
the  three  Homeric  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  does  not  admit 
of  such  a  translation.  We  read  in  the  Hiad:^  "Awake,  0  son  of  Tydeus ; 
why  dost  thou  indulge  in  sleep  all  night  ?  Hearest  thou  not  how  the 
Trojans  are  encamped  iirl  6pci)<ifi&  TreSloco,  near  the  ships,  and  that  now 
but  a  small  space  keeps  them  oflf?"  In  another  passage^  we  read: 
"The  Trojans  drew  up  iirV dpcaa^  TreBloco,  around  great  Hector  and 
blameless  Polydamas."  In  both  these  passages  the  tfp(o<Tfio<;  TreSioto  is 
the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  already 
referred  to  in  the  Eighth  Book  (vv.  489-492),  where  we  read  as  follows  : 
"  Illustrious  Hector  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  Trojans,  having  con- 
ducted them  .apart  from  the  ships  on  (the  bank  of)  the  eddying  river,  in 
a  clear  space  where  the  ground  was  free  from  corpses;  and,  alighting 
from  their  horses,  they  listened  to  his  speech."®  In  these  verses  no 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,  was  higher  than  the  plain.  We  find  the  words  0pw<Tfio<; 
ireSloLo  a  third  time  in  the  Iliad :  "  Thus,  0  son  of  Peleus,  around  thee, 
insatiable  of  battle,  stood  the  Achaeans  armed,  beside  their  curved  ships, 
and  the  Trojans,  on  the  other  hand,  iirl  Opaxrfi^  TreSioLo"^  Here  also 
the  words  indicate  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp,  which  has  been  previously 
described  in  II,  xviii.  256 :  "  In  the  plain  near  the  ships,  for  we  are  far 
away  from  the  wall " — showing  that  the  site  of  the  camp  was  in  the  level 
plain  near  the  ships.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  these 
three  cases,  the  poet  mentions  the  site  of  the  Trojan  camp  in  opposition 
to  the  site  of  the  Greek  camp,  which  latter  was  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Hellespont.  Consequently  the  only  possible  translation  of  the 
dpojo-fjih  'rreSioLo  would  be  "  the  Upper  Plain,"  which  rises  a  little,  but 
has  no  elevations  in  the  shape  of  hills. 

Before  the  city,  but  a  little  sideways  from  the  Plain  of  Troy,  there 
stood  in  a  free  space  a  high  tumulus,  called  by  men  Batieia,  whilst  the 
gods  called  it  the  sepulchre  of  the  swift  Myrine ;  here  the  Trojans  and 
their  auxiliaries  arrayed  their  troops.^®    Myrine,  according  to  Strabo,  was 


•  //.  XX.  51-53 : 

&AAoT€  ir^p  2ifi6eini  ei«»v  M  KaXAiKoAcGyp* 

«  X.  159-161 : 
'E^p*©,  TvZios  vU*  ri  irdyyvxov  fhrvoy  iwrtls ; 
cifK  itcis,  &s  TpW€S  M  OpvafA^  TtHoio 
c^Dtrat  fiyxi  v^Sav,  hxiyos  5*  Iri  x«^/>o$  iptiKti  / 

^  77.  xi.  56,  57 : 
Tpwci  V  aZff  iripvOtv  M  Bpwryu^  Tt^loio, 
"EKTOpd  T*  iLUif>l  fi4yaif  Koi  kfiifAOva  TiovXvBir 

IJUMVTa, 

•  //.  Till.  439-492 : 
TpAw  aW  kyop^v  iroi4i<roTo  ^aiSifios  *£icr»/>, 


ydff^i  yew  iyeey^y,  Torofx^  ^iri  Sn^cvri, 
iy  KoBap^y  BOi  9^  ytxiooy  ht^yero  x^P<*^' 
i^  tmrwy  8*  hiroBoan^i  iirl  x^^^f-  f^^^oy  ixouoy, 

•  //.  XX.  1-3  : 
Ss  ot  fjL^y  irap&  yrfval  Kopayitri  0tep4\<r(rovro 
i^l  ffiy  TlrtXios  wtV,  iidxns  iuc6pniroy  *Ax€Uoi, 
Tp&fs  8*  ad^  ir^paOfy  M  Opwa-fi^  irc8(oio. 

>•  //.  ii.  811-815: 
((TTi  Z4  ris  irpoTrdpotdc  iriJXfoj  cJircta  KoXwyrif 
iy  irc8t^  itwdy€v6e,  npiZpofios  Ma  koI  Ma^ 
r)\y  ^  roi  &y9pes  BarUtay  KUiKhfTKOwnyy 
itBdyoToi  94  t€  arjfia  ToKvffKipBtxoio  Mvptrns 
Ma  r6T€  Tp»4s  r§  hUnpiBw  ^'  iwiKovpcu 
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held,  from  her  epithet  ir6Kv<TKap6.fio<;  ("  racer  "),  to  be.one  of  the  Amazons ; 
this  epithet  being  given  to  horses  from  their  swiftness,  and  Myrine  was 
so  called  from  her  swiftness  in  driving  the  chariot.^  But  Professor 
Sayce  tells  me  that  he  fancies  Myrine  to  be  identical  with  the  Amazon 
Smyrna,  that  is,  a  name  of  Artemis-Cybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in 
the  first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess.  Myrin6  was  the 
name  of  a  town  in  Lemnos,  as  well  as  of  another  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
40  stadia  to  the  south  of  Grynion,  and  Smyrna  or  Samorna  was  an  old 
appellation  of  Ephesus,  whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Amazons. 
Myrrha,  a  name  of  the  Oriental  Aphrodite,  is  but  a  form  of  Smyrna,  n 
being  assimilated  to  the  preceding  r. 

Homer  further  mentions  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  from  the  top  of 
which  Polites,  son  of  Priam,  trusting  to  the  rapidity  of  his  feet,  sat 
waiting  until  the  Achaeans  should  rush  forward  from  the  ships.^  This 
tumulus  must  therefore  necessarily  be  sought  between  Ilium  and  the 
Greek  camp.  The  son  of  Aesyetes,  Alcathoiis,  was  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Anchises,  Hippodameia.^ 

At  a  certain  distance  before  Ilium  was,  as  already  stated,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois,  as  well  as  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander ;  and  near  them  was  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  crowned  with  a 
pillar,  against  which  Paris  leant  when  he  shot  an  arrow  at  Diomedes 
and  wounded  him.*  This  position  of  the  monument  is  also  proved  by 
the  agora  which  Hector  held  far  from  the  ships,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Scamander,*  and  close  by  the  tumulus  of  Ilus.^  It  was  between  the 
Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  for  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  were  seen  between  the  ships  and  the  river.^  But  it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  tumulus  of  Ilus  was  situated 
between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander,  it  was  of.  necessity  on  or 
near  its  left  bank,  which  is  an  important  circumstance  in  determining 
the  topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  There  is,  however,  another  passage 
which  appears  to  contradict  this  again ;  for  Priam,  on  his  way  to  visit 
Achilles,  first  passes  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  and  then  reaches  the  ford  of 
the  Scamander,  where  he  waters  his  mules  and  horses.®  It  appears 
further  to  be  contradicted  by  the  passage  where  it  is  stated  that  Hector, 

*  Strabo,  xii.  p.  573  :  iv  8i  ry  *IAfaic^  irc5(y  (XT'^Xiy  K€Kktfi4vo^  iy^poKfi-fir^  M  r^fifi<fi 
Ko\iitni  Tis  itmv  ^v  laropovirt  fiicw  clveu  r&v  "IKov  Ae^ayiBaOf  iraXaiou  Srifioy4povTos, 
*Afia(6rmp4Krovi7n64Tovr€i[fuup6fi€voi'  €v<TKdp0'  *  //.  viii.  489,  490  : 

fLOvs  T^p  twTTovs  \4y^<rB<u  Zia  rh  rdxoi  k&kcI-      Tpt&cify  aZr*  iyop^v  troffiGciTo  <palBifjLOs''EicTupf 

rixos.  •  //.  5.  414,  415  : 

'  //.  ii.  791-794 :  *EifT«p  ficK  /xeri  rdiffiv,  Scroi  Pov\rj<p6poi  ciVfv, 

cfffcrro  8€  ^oyyijy  vTr  Ilpidfioio  UoKItjIj  fiov?<ks  jSovAfiJci  Belov  iropA  (Hinari  "iKov. 

U  Tp^wv  ffKOfwhs  rf«,  iro««ic€f7;<ri  irrroi^t^y,  ^  //.  viii.  560-563  : 

r^fikv  ^'  ^pordrip  Aiavfrrao  yipov%aSy  rStraa  fieffriyh  ye&y  ii^i  ndyOoio  podwv 

Ztjfuwot  &nr&r€  yauipw  iupopfniOtUy  'Axcuoi  Tpdtwy  Kau6yrwy  vvp^  <palyero  *l\i6dt  vp6. 

*  //.  xiii.  427-429  :  X»^*'  ^*  ^^  ireS/y  irvpa  Koiero,  trap  5«  iKdvrtp 
M  Alavftrao  Zunpttpioi  (piXoy  vlSy^  ^twro  trtyriiKoyra  <r4\at  vuphs  ai9ofx4yoio» 
^po»*  'A)dcd$ooy-^Yafi$p6s  9*  ^v  'Ayxiffoo,  *  //.  ixiv.  349-351 : 

irptcfivrdrTiy  J*  Atvk  evyarpwv  'IxitoSdfifuty.  ot  8*  4x^1  oZy  fi4ya  (nj/xa  irope^  *l\loio  lekaffaavj 

*  II.  xi  369-372 :  <rr^<raf  &p*  4ifu6pov5  T€  koX  Tinrowy,  oippa  ir(oi«y, 
turiip  *AX4^a3f9poSi  *E\4yris  ir6irii  iiOnSfioiOf  4y  iroTa.u^. 

TvScfSp  ftri  T^a  reraiyero,  iroifi4yt  >M»Vy 
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who  was  fighting  on  the  left  of  the  battle  on  the  bank  of  the  Sca- 
mander,  knew  nothing  of  the  slaughter*  which  was  going  on  near  the 
tumulus  of  Ilus,  where,  according  to  IL  xi.  369-379,  Diomedes  had  been 
wounded  by  Paris. 

From  all  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  we  see  that  the  station  of  the 
ships  (Naustathmos)  and  the  camp  of  the  Greek  army  extended  along  the 
low  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  between  Cape  Sigeum  and  Cape  Rhoeteum. 
The  distance  between  these  two  heights  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  ^® 
to  be  60  stadia,  whilst  Pliny  ^  gives  it  rightly  as  30  stadia.  As  before 
explained,  the  Scamander  must  have  fallen  into  the  Hellespont  through 
the  bed  of  the  present  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  Cape  Rhoeteum. 
The  1186  Greek  ships  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  but  the  available 
space  being  too  narrow,  they  were  placed  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  used  partly  as  the  camp  and  fortifications,  the  sterns  being 
turned  towards  the  land.  To  prevent  the  ships'  keels  becoming  rotten, 
they  were  put  on  stone  supports  {eyiuna)  ;*  but  nevertheless,  after  nine 
years,  the  wood  and  the  ropes  of  the  ships  began  to  rot.^  The  troops 
of  each  tribe  lay  with  their  commander  behind  their  ships,  which  served 
them  as  a  protection.  The  ships  which  had  first  come  to  land  were 
drawn  furthest  up  the  shore  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  later  comers 
were  arranged  in  the  second  or  third  line.*  At  the  two  extremities  of 
the  first  rank  were  the  ships  and  camps  of  Achilles  and  Ajax ;  the  former 
to  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the  latter  on  the  opposite  side.* 
To  the  right  of  Ajax  would  have  been  the  Athenians,  if  the  verse  in 
IL  ii.  558  had  been  genuine,  where  it  is  stated  that  Ajax  placed  his 
ships  where  the  Athenian  phalanxes  stood.^  But  this  verse  was  already 
in  ancient  times  considered  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Solon  or 
Pisistratus  on  political  grounds.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Menestheus 
appears  to  have  been  further  on  in  this  line  towards  the  centre,  for 
they  defended  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  was  attacked  by  Hector 
and  Sarpedon ;  that  is  to  say,  at  the  middle  gate.^  Further  on  in  the 
same  line  appear  to  have  also  been  the  ships  of  the  Boeotians,^  to  the 


*  n,  xi.  497-499 :  0ii^  t^*  oKhi  wokiris'  rks  ykp  wp^at  Tfilow^ 

....  ovZ4  »•  *E«Twp  ^pvaoMf  canap  rtlxos  M  Trpifiypiriv  f^fifiay. 

ire^Orr*,   iirtl  ^  M^xvs   ^»*   iLpKrtfph,  fidpyaro  ovBh  yiip  oW  thpis  ir€p  4ii>y  ihvviicrvro  irdaas 

irdafjSy  aiyta\h5  yrjas  xa8^€<y)  artlvovro  Ji  \aoi, 
6xBas  vkp  7roTafio7o  'XKOfjuiyZpou.  *  //.  xi,  6-9 : 

**  xiii.  p.  595  :  Icrri  84  rh  fjLrJKOS  rris  veipaXlas  fi  P*  iv  fuffordri^  tcM  y€y<ap4fitv  i,fA^>0T4pvar(f 

ra^ris  Airb  rod  *FoiTelou  fi4xpt  ^lyfiou  kclL  rov  iifi^y  iir*  AWros  KKurlai  TfXafmvidZao, 

*AxtAA^«f    furfifxaros    ^AhnrKoa(nrmv    i^'fjKoma  ^8*  ix*  'AxiAX^os,  rol  ^*  tcxara  vrias  kitras 

trra^iur.  ^pvffcof^  ^yop4ri  iriavyot  K<d  ndprtX  x^^P*^^* 

"  H,  N,  V.  33 :  "  fuit  et  Aeantium,  a  Rhodiis  •  //.  ii.  658  ; 

conditum,  in  altero   coma,  Ajace  ibi  sepulto,  crijcrt  8*  6y»y  V  *AOriycd»y  Hffrarro  ^>d\ayY€s. 
XXX.  stad.  inlerrallo  a  Sigeo,   et  ipeo  statione  ^  //.  xii.  331,  332 : 

classis  suae.'*  rohi  8i  I8<i>y  ^lyritr*  vihf  Urrt&o  Mcvco^cvs* 

*  IL  xiv.  410  :  rod  yiip  Hi  vphs  w^pyoy  tffw  KaK6r7ira  ^4poyr^s, 
.  ,  .  .  rdfia  iroXX^  Bod^y  ^XM<(^c  t^i&y,  •  //.  xiiL  685-689  : 

»  //.  ii.  134,  135  :  llyOa  «i  Bottrrol  Kot  *ldoy€S  <Xic€X^t»vcj, 

iyy4a  H  fi^fidari  Aihi  luydXou  iyuunolf  AoKpol  Koi  ^0toi  ical  ^>atBtfi6fyr€s  'Eirciol 

Hal  B)i  Bovpa  (r4tniw€  ytuy  Kcd  ffwdpra  \4\vyr(u,  <nroud^  iirtdaaoyra  y^&v  ^x^^i  ^*  iZ^jvayro 

■^  II.  xiv.  30-34:  i»<rcu  iirb  (r^iwy  ^XoyX  ^tXay^Zicropa  Zioy' 

'K-oWhy  yap  f>*  kvdif€uO€  fJidxfls  tlpifvro  vr^€S  o?  itky  'ABfiyatuy  7rpo\§\9ypL4yoi. 
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left  of  whom  stood  the  Phoceans.*  Thns  the  Athenians  were  succeeded 
by  the  Phoceans,  and  further  on  to  the  right  followed  the  Boeotians; 
the  last  in  this  line  to  the  right  being  the  Myrmidons  under  Achilles. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  order  of  the  ships  in  the  second 
rank,  the  indications  contained  in  the  Iliad  being  too  slight.  Lenz^^ 
supposed  that  in  this  line  were  the  Locrians  under  Ajax,  the  son  of 
Oileus,  the  Dulichians,  Epeians,  and  so  forth;  for,  according  to  the 
passage  already  quoted,^  they  were  near  the  foremost  row,  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  another  passage,^  they  were  near  the  rear  line.  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  and  Diomedes  are  stated  to  have  drawn  their  ships  on  shore  far 
from  the  battle  :^  they  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  last  line,  which, 
as  Lenz  supposes,  they  filled  up  by  themselves.  In  the  middle  of  this  line 
was  the  little  fleet  of  Ulysses.*  Before  this  last  was  the  Agora,  which 
served  as  the  place  for  the  public  assemblies,  the  council,  the  military 
tribunal,  and  the  sacrifices  :*  here  were  the  altars  of  the  gods,^  especially 
that  of  Zeus  Panomphaeos,  on  which,  when  in  great  distress,  Aga- 
memnon sacrifices  a  fawn.^  This  Agora  must  have  extended  into  the 
second  line  of  -ships,  for  the  whole  Greek  army  is  frequently  called 
hither  to  an  assen^bly. .  As  the  people  sat  in  the  Agora,  there  must  have 
been  seats  of  stones  or  turf.'  Nestor's  ships  and  tents  must  have  been 
in  the  hindmost  line,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  his  tent  was  on  the 
shore.*  It  appears  very  probable  that  Menelaus  was  encamped  close  to  his 
brother,  Agamemnon.  According  to  the»Boeotia  (or  Catalogue  of  Ships), 
Menelaus  came  with  the  sixty  ships  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  arrayed 
themselves  separately  (aTrarep^e) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  mixed  up 
with  Agamemnon's  troops,  but  formed  a  band  by  themselves.  Between 
the  ships  were  many  lanes  and  roads,^®  of  which,  as  Lenz  suggests,  the 
chief  ones  may  probably  have  extended  between  the  three  lines  of  ships, 
while  a  great  number  of  lanes  run  crosswise  between  the  ships. 

There  were,  writes  Lenz,^  no  tents  such  as  are  now  in  use ;  but  all 
the  troops  had  huts,*  which  were  probably  of  wood  and  earth  with  a  thatch 

*  //.  ii.  525,  526 :  olctroo  is  fi4<r<niy  hyop4\Vy  Iva  wdvrcs  'Axaio( 
ot  fup  ^wefimp  crixas  Itrraroy  i,fi^UiFom€St  hi>BdKiJuncrLV  X^wffi,  <rh  tk  ^ptal  <r^<riv  layBps. 
Biumrwp  ^  KfiirXriy  h^  hpKrrepk  Bafrfiaaovro.  •  //.  xi.  808 : 

"  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia;  Neu  Strelitz,  ,  .  if  Bri  xai  <r<f>i  0€&v  irrrc^xoro  PufxoL 

1798,  p.  193.  »  //.  xiii.  685-689.  ^  //.  viii.  249,  230  : 

*  II.  z.  110-113 :  ir&/>  5i  Aihs  i3«/t^  ire/>iJcaAA^i  KdfifidKt  p^PpSy^ 
^8*  {iy^lpofitp)  Alorra  raxvv  icei  ^Acot  &AicijUoy  dpBa  irayoft^<p  Zi)W  ^4(«ncop  *Ax<Buoi 

vUp,                                                                         •  H.  ii.  86-99. 
oXA*  cT  ri5  ira)  ro6s9€  fieroix^fupos  KaKiffuw,               •  II.  xi.  618-622  : 
h^iQ(6p  r*  Alorra  fcal  *I8o/u6>^a  &vaiCTa  *                   ot  f  Sre  hrj  KXurii\v  Ni)Ai}i(i8€0»  h^iKOprOj 
Tir  yiip  pti^s  Hcurip  iKatrrdrttf  oiJi  fjJx*  iyyvs toI  8'  (N^<rr«f)  kcU  Maxdwp)  lipv  inrti/v- 

*  77.  xiT.  29-31 :  x^^^  X*'*'*^*'*"'* 

TtMSiis  '08w<rc<;j  t«  koI  *Arp€l9ri5  * AyafA4fip«9y,  <rTdpT€  irori  xpoiiip  xapk  0V  Si\65, 

V9\xhp  ydp  y  hirivfvBt  fidxris  tlpiwro  v^ts  *•  //.  x.  66  : 

•y  (^*  aXhs  TToXtfjs.  iroAXol  yiip  &v&  ffrparSp  €la'i  ic4\€v$oi, 

*  Ii.  Till.  222-226 :  >  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  pp.  200- 
ffTTf  8*  ^  *Oiwr(nios  fityeucfirtX  prit  fit\aipp,  203. 

9  y  ip  fi§a'(rdr<p  ttrKt,  yty ttp4fifp  iLfjL^or4pwa'^  *  *  *  II.  xvi.  155,  156 : 

^pip  #»*  Aiapros  kKialas  TtXapMPidfiaOf  MvpfiiZ6pas  5*  &p'  iiroix&ixtvos  6<ipri^cp  *Ax*AA€i;f , 

^  Ar'  *Ax«AAv>J  •  to/  ^*  (laxcera  prjas  ittras  '  wdpras  dvA  KXifrias  ahp  rwx^ffo^' 

c^pvimv,  iiPop4p  wUrvpoi Koi  Kopml  xci/xtfv.  and  H.  xxiii.  Ill,  112  : 

*  //.  xix.  172-174 :  ovprtis  r'  &rpvp«  koX  ip4pas  it^4fup  fi\ijv 
•  ,  .  rht^  9&pa  &pa^  ipZpwp  *Ayafi4fuwp  'irdpro$€P  ix  kXkti&p, 
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of  rushes.  The  chief  had  probably  his  tent  in  the  foremost  line  of  his 
troops :  this  is  certain  as  regards  the  tent  of  Ulysses,  in  front  of  which  a 
lane  passed,  and  the  Agora  commenced.  All  the  tents  or  huts  of  the 
chiefs  must  have  been  more  or  less  like  that  of  Achilles,  which  is  described 
in  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
posts,  and  had  a  gate  which  shut  with  a  bar.^  Inside,  around  the  hut, 
was  a  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  altar,  for  here  Achilles 
prayed  to  Zeus  and  poured  out  libations  of  wine,* .  The  hut  proper,  called 
oZ>to9,^  and  fiekaOpov,^  but  usually  fcXia-ir],  was  surrounded  by  an  open 
vestibule,  which  rested  on  posts,  and  was  called  TrpoSg/io?^  and  oXQovaa^ 
from  which  the  halP  was  entered  by  an  opening  called  TrpoOvpov^^  or  Ovpa.^ 
The  hall  was  probably  decorated  with  trinkets  won  as  booty.^  In  this 
sense  we  may  probably  explain  the  glittering  walls  in  the  tent  of  Idomeneus.^ 
Behind  the  hall  were  chambers,  which  served  partly  for  storing  the 
treasures,  partly  as  a  habitation  for  the  female  slaves  and  concubines ; 
here  also  Achilles  and  Patroclus  had  their  separate  chambers.*  The 
huts  had  a  thatch  of  woolly  rushes.^  There  must,  besides,  have  been 
in  the  court  sheds  for  chariots  and  stables  for  the  horses,  of  which 
Achilles  possessed  a  whole  stud;^  also  stables  for  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine,  as  for  meat-eaters  like  the  Greeks  a  considerable  stock  of 
cattle  was  indispensable. 

Near  the  ships  of  Ulysses,  and  along  the  shore  as  far  as  those  of 
Agamemnon,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  space;  for  the  races 
with  horses  and  chariots,  as  well  as  the  other  funeral  games  to  the 
memory  of  Patroclus,  were  held  there.    Here  also  was  an  elevated  seat 


»  11  xxiv.  452-456  : 
iijx^X  Zt  ol  fjL€yd\riv  avX^y  irotriaaif  iycucri 
ffravpoiaiv  wkipoTcti  *  06priy  8*  ^x*  f^^yos  imfiK^s 
tlxdriyosy  rhy  rp^U  fi^y  itrt^^iiairtaKoy  *Axato/, 
rp€is  8*  i-yaolycanoy  fitydhJiy  KXriUa  Ovpdwyt 
ray  iWcoy  'Ax*A.ci»j  8*  Up*  4vip^a'arfaK€  kclL  o7os. 

*  //.  xvi.  231,  232  : 
etjx^r*  (iTdTa  trras  fi^<r<f  tpKfiy  AeTjBc  8i  otyoy 
cifpayhy  tlffoyihtiy  •  Ala  B*  ov  \d6(  r€piriK4pauyoy. 

»//.  xxiv.  471,  472: 

.     .     .     .     ytpwy  8'  Idvs  niw  oXkov, 
tJ  P*  *Ax*AcJrs  T^ctricc  Zii(pi\os. 

«  //.  ix.  639,  640 : 

.     .     .     .     crb  B*  iXaov  iyd€o  OvfUy, 
aI8c(r(rou  84  fi4\aBpoy, 

^11.  xxiv.  673,674: 
cli  fiky  Ap*  iy  7rpoZ6iJL(p  h6fiov  aMOi  Koifiiia'carrOf 
fcripu^  ical  Upiafios,  TVKiyk  ^pttrl  fi^8e'  (x^yrts, 

•//.  xxiv.  643,  644: 
^  ^*>  'Ax<^*i'$  8*  irdpoicriy  28i  Bfiwfffi  K4\€V(rty 
Btfiyi*  6v*  aldo6ffy  e4fi€you  koI  ^7«a  Ka\d. 

»  //.  xxiv.  647 : 

ot    8*   Xaay    ^k   fieydpoio   idos   ft^rh  x^P^^*' 
1  fxovoraij  .  .  . 

»»»//.  xix.  211,  212: 

8$  px>i  4y\  K\urt^  lifZcuyfi4yos  6^4X  x^^^V 
KuroL,  iivh.  irpSSvpoy  itrpafAfityos. 

»  //.xxiv.  571,  572; 
5s  l^oT*,  fhtuTfy  8*  8  y4po»y  icol  hrtidero  fA{tB(p' 
n-nytiSris  8*  o'Uoio  k4»y  £fs  &\ro  $vpa{f. 


*  II  xxiii.  558-561 : 

'AvrlXox*,  fl  fih  H  fji€  KcX€i;cis  oXKoBey  &\Ko 
Ebfi'fiK^  ixiBovycu,  4yi>  B4  xc  irol  rh  T€\4a'(rw, 
Zdxfa  ol  d<&pTiKa  rhy  *A(rrcpowauoy  &itrf^payf 
Xd^.K€oyy  f  ir4pi  x^^H-^  ^eivov  Kaff(nr4poio, 

»  11  xiU.  261 : 
.  .  .  .  ^y  KKifflrj  vphs  iytirta  irafx^>ay6oi)yra. 

*  //.  ix.  663-669  : 

aurhp  'Ax*AAeJ>j  tUt  M^'XV  K\t(rlris  fvirfiKrov  • 
Ty   8*   &pa  vapKar4\€icro  yvy4i,  r^y  A(arfi60€y 

^7€K, 

^6pfiayros  Ovy drjjp  Aiofi-fihrj  KoWiirdppos. 
UdrpoKkos  8*  ir4pw6€y  i\4^aro  •  irop  8*  &pa  ical  ry 
'*l<pis  4t{ct>yoSf  ri\y  ol  v6p€  87os  'Ax*^«^i 
"SKvpoy  i\wy  cuircroy,  'Eyvrjos  irrokUOpoy. 
ot  8*  8t€  8?)  KKiffiriiny  iy  'Arpcftao  y4yoyro,  .  .  . 

//.  xxir.  675,  676  : 
avritp  *Axik\€hs  «58€  fivxf  K\i<rlfis  finHiicrov  • 
Ty  84  BpKTvifs  Tap€\4^aro  KoWivdprios. 

*  //.  xxiv.  450,  451 : 

.     .     .     .     irip  KoBinrfpQfy  tlpfipav 
Kax^h^yr*  Spo^oy  k€i^ay66€y  ifi-fiaayrfs* 

*  II.  xix.  281 : 

linrovs  8*  els  iyeXijv  tkaaay  Oepdiroyres  iiyavoL 

II  U.  775-778 : 
....  iWot  84  irop*  &ppMny  otaiy  ficaoroy, 
\wrhy  ipeirrSfityoi  i\f60p€irr6y  r§  <r4\iyoy, 
tarourayj  ip/xcua  8*  €?  imtvKaa'u4ya  KCiro  kydicrwy 
4y  Kkia-ins, 
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{Trepuoinj),''  as  in  Nestor's  tent,  from  the  top  of  which  Idomeneus  looked 
on  at  the  games.  Here  on  the  projecting  shore  were  raised  the  tumulus 
of  Patroclus  and  at  a  later  period  that  of  Achilles.^  There  was  also  an 
ancient  sepulchral  monument,  or  goal  of  a  hippodrome,  consisting  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  with  two  white  stones  on  either  side,^  and  near  it  a  road 
hollowed  out  by  the  winter  rain.^° 

For  nine  years  the  ships  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  their 
sole  fortification,  but  then,  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Biady  by  the 
advice  of  Nestor,  a  common  tumulus  was  erected  in  front  of  the  ships 
over  the  ashes  of  all  the  dead,  to  which  was  joined  a  high  wall  with 
towers,  and  before  it  was  dug  a  deep  moat.^  The  wall  was  built  of 
earth,  into  which  were  rammed  trunks  of  trees  and  stones  to  give  it 
greater  solidity.^  It  had  wooden  towers,^  and  in  or  close  to  them  were 
gates.*  On  the  wall  and  the  towers  were  breastworks  (eVaXlet?),  which 
projected  from  the  wall  like  steps  (Kpoa-aav);  also  buttresses  {aTrjkxu^ 
irpo^yre;),  serving  to  protect  and  consolidate  the  wall.*^  There  seem 
to  have  been  only  three  gates.  Between  the  wall  and  the  moat  was 
a  path,®  in  front  of  which  a  stockade  or  thick  row  of  palisades  was  stuck 
into  the  edge  of  the  moat,  in  order  to  render  the  approach  still  more 
difficult  to  the  enemy.^ 

I  have  further  to  mention  the  wall  of  Herakles  (ret;^©?  aii^iyyrov 
'HpcucXrjo^),^  called  also  GKOTnrjy^  a  sort  of  rampart  which  the  Trojans 
and  Pallas  Athene  had  erected  for  the  protection*  of  Herakles,  lest  the 
sea-monster  which  threatened  Hesione  with  destruction  should  pursue 
him  from  tUe  beach  to  the  plain.  It  therefore  appears  to  have  been  near 
the  shore. 


^  //.  xxiii.  451 : 
^aro  ykp  iicrhs  hyStvot  vitipraros  iv  trtpiux^, 

•  //.  xxiii.  125,  126 : 

^pdo'ffarro  Uarp6K\^  fi4ya  liploy  ^5i  oT  a^rf . 

0<L  xxir.  80-82 : 
ift^*  aOrotfft  i*  fircfra  ^1^70^  Ktd  itixifiova  rvfifiop 
XcvoftcF  *Kfty9imp  Upbs  irrpvrhs  alxfJ^rrrday, 
i«rp  ftri  -rpohxoinrpi  ixX  irAorct-  *ZKK'ri<rT6vT(p, 

•  //.  xxui.  327-333  : 

«rTi|jc€  ^vXov  adov,  B<rov  r*  Spyvi\  iv^p  t^ris, 
^  ipvbs  fl  Tcvm/s.*  rh  filv  oh  icarawvOirai  &fifipVi 
Aac  5i  TOW  indrtpSw  ipripi^arcu  5i5o  Afvicc^ 
ir  ^wox^ffw  iZovy  Acxof  8*  iinr69pofJLos  itfitpls* 
^  rev  c^fia  fipcTo7o  xaAoi  KctrtitT€$yti&Tos, 
^  T<{  7€  w^ffa  rirvKTO  M  irpor4pav  kvBpitmtoVf 
leal  wvv  r^pfuer*  l^$riK€  iro^dpicris  5*oj  *Ax»AA6^s. 
»•  //.  xxiii.  418-421 : 

muvos  ii^ov  Kolkris  Vi€V  *Aini\oxo5  fiftftx^M-Vi* 
p^XM^f  ^^y  yaitis,  i  x^^f'-^p^^y  ^^y  ^^P 

»  //.  Tii.  327-347,  435-441. 

«  //.  xii.  28,  29 : 
....  ^  8'  ipa  Ttiyra  Btfteikta  K^fxaai  it^iiirtv 
pvrpw  Kod  Xdmvy  rh  Bitrav  fiayhtn'ts  'AxouoL 


»  //.  xii.  35,  36  : 

rdre  8*  A/t^i  f^X't  ^"0*^)  t«  8e8^€t 
retxos  it^fiiiroVt  KctvdxiC*  8i  Mpdra  x^pywy, 

*  7/.  Tii.  338,  339: 

T^pyovs  tn^7i\ois,  clAof)  vrj&v  T€  Ktd  airrwy, 
iv  8'  oatroifTi  t^Aos  xoi'fiffofity  c2  iipapvias  • 
and  436-138 : 

&Kpiroy  iK  vcZlov,  irorl  8*  ahrhy  t€?xo5  Kbttfiaf^ 
ir^pyovs  &  in^\o{ts,  ftKap  yriay  tc  koI  ain&y. 
iy  8'  avrolffi  iri^Aos  ivnroUoy  cS  ipapvlas, 

»  //.  xii.  258-260  : 
Kp6<r<ras  /lev  irvpycoy  ipvoy,  koL  tptiiroy  ^t(£A|€i$, 
OT^Aaj  T«  Tpofikrircis  iiJL6xk€oyi  hs  Ap*  'Axcuof 
trpforas  iv  yaip  Biaay  tini€y(u  i^XH^"^^  ir^pytov. 

•  //.  ix.  67,  87  ;  xii.  64-66,  145 ;  xviii.  215, 
228 ;  XX.  49. 

'  U.  xu.  63-66 :  see  also  54-57 ;  Tii.  941 ;  k. 
350. 

«  //.  xx.*145-148 : 
Tftxos  is  iifuplxVToy  'HpcucKfjos  OtloiOy 
£i^A<$v,  r6  pi  ol  Tpw€s  koI  IIoAAAs  *A9^yri 
iroUoVy  6(ppa  rh  KrjTos  {mtKirpo<^vyioy  iA^cuTOy 
Ainr<jT€  fiiy  <r€vcuTo  iir*  iit6yos  xtHioyZe. 

»  //.  XX.  136,  137  : 
&AA'  ^juc7s  fiiy  t^trttra  Ka$€(^fji^(r6a  icUvTts 
iK  xirov  is  ffKowi^v, 
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As  Mr.  Gladstone  ^  rightly  remarks,  the  Dardanian  name  in  the  Biad 
is  the  oldest  of  all  those  names,  found  in  the  Poems,  which  are  linked  by 
a  distinct  genealogy  with  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  As  already  stated, 
Dardanus  was  called  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Electra,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
was  further  said  to  have  come  from  Samothrace,  or  from  Arcadia,  or 
from  Italy  ;^  but  Homer  mentions  nothing  of  this.  Dardanus  founded 
Dardania  in  a  lofty  position  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Ida;  for  he  was 
not  yet  powerful  enough  to  form  a  settlement  in  the  plain.  He 
married  Bateia,  an  Idaean  nymph,^  daughter  of  Teucer,  son  of  the  river 
Scamander,  and  begat  Ilus  and  Erichthonius,  who  became  the  richest 
of  all  mortal  men.  He  had  in  his  pastures  three  thousand  mares,  the 
offspring  of  some  of  whom,  by  Boreas,  produced  twelve  colts  of  super- 
natural swiftness.*  Having  married  Astyoche,  daughter  of  the  river 
Simois,  he  had  by  her  a  son  called  Tros.*  This  latter,  who  became 
the  .eponym  of  the  Trojans,  had  by  his  wife  Calirrhoe,  daughter  of 
the  Scamander,  three  sons,  called  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes,  and 
a  daughter,  called  Cleopatra.'  Ganymedes  having  become  the  most 
beautiful  of  mankind  was  cartied  away  by  the  gods,  and  made  the  cup- 


*  Homeric  Synchronism^  p.  122. 

*  Hellanicus,  Fragm,  129,  ed.  Didot;  Dionys. 
Hal.  i.  50-61;  ApoUodor.  iii.  12.  1;  Schol. 
Iliad.y  xviii.  486 ;  Varro,  a/>.  Servium  ad  Virgil, 
Aeneid.  iii.  167 ;  Cephalon.  Gergithius  ap,  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  *Ap(afi7j, 

3  //.  XX.  215-218: 
AdpHayoy  ai  vpwrov  r4Kero  V€<p€\7jy€p4ra  Ztvs 
Krtfffff  dh  Aa/)8aWY}v*  iwtl  oCirw''lKios  Ipii 
iv  ir«8(y  ir€ir<fXt(rro,  ir6\is  fi€p6wcoy  ktfBptioimv, 
&AA'  iff  vTTWp^ias  ^Kfoy  iroKvTrl^oKos  "itrjs. 

ApoUodorus,  iii.  12.  1  :  Adpiayos  8i  4t\  t^ 
Ocufdrtp  rov  &8cX0oG  XvirovfiepoSf  2a^o0f>^wi7y 
diroAnrt^y,  eh  r^v  avrirepa  Ijirttpov  ^Atff.  Ta^ 
T7JS  8i  ifiaffiXtvf  T€VKpos  vorofjiov  iKayuavhpov 
Kol  "N^fufnis  *liaiaSf  htp*  ol  koL  ol  r^v  x^P^ 
yffi6fifpoi  TcvKfKM  irpo<rnyop€voino.  'Tiro8€x^«is 
8i  ^h  rod  ficuri\4oos  koX  XajSctfy  fitpos  rrjs  7^$ 
Koi  T^y  iKtlyov  Buyoripa  B(£r€iai',  Adp^wov 
%KTur€  WAiv.  rcAcvT^o-avros  8c  TevKpov,  r^v 
X^pciv  S.-waxray  Aap^ou^iay  ^kcIaco'c. 

*  ILxx.  219-229: 

Adpiayos  aZ  r4Ke9*  vihy  *Epix96ytoy  /ScurtA^o, 
hs  8J)  &^yei<fraroj  y4ytT0  Byrjr&y  iyOpiiwwy 


rod  Tpurx^^uu  Tmrot  ?Aof  xdra  $ovKo\4oyTo 
B^KfUUi  v^Koiffty  iyaWSficyai  &raAp<nv. 
rdcoy  Kcd  Bop4rjs  ^pdfftrcero  ^offKOftMyimy  * 
Imctp  V  dadfityos  Tap€\4^o  Kuai^oxa/r|7, 
cd  8'  {neoKVffffdfityax  tr^Koy  8uo»rcu8«ica  xwAovf. 
cA  8'  5rc  juev  CKipr^ey  4ir\  (tHwpoy  &povpay  • 
ixpoy  4ir'  itySepUvy  Kopirhy  04oyy  ov8i  irorcKAMF, 
dAA*  Sre  8^^  (TKipr^cy  4t*  €vp4a  ySna  BdkaxrirriSi  ' 
iuepoy  4irl  priy/juya  ^hs  irokio7o  04€aKoy. 

*  ApoUodorus,  iii.  12.  2 :  rew/icVon'  8i  abr^ 
(Aapddy<p)  iraiBwy  "lAow  icol  'EpixOoyiov  "iXos 
fily  oly  Hvais  kir4dayfy  *  *EpixB6yios  8i  8ia8f ((£- 
fiwos  r^y  ficuriKfiaVj  yfl/uu  *A<rrv6xW  ^V 
Si/uJcvTos,  TtKyot  Tpwa. 

//.  XX.  230: 

Tpwa  8'  *EpixB6yios  r4Krro  Tptataaiy  Ayaiera. 

•  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  2 :  oZros  (Tpds)  Topa- 
Ka$ii>y  tV  i3oo"iAcW,  r^y  /xh  x<^P^  ^1>*  iavrod 
Tpoiav  4K<i\t<r€.  Koi  ffifias  KaKtfip6riv  r^y 
UkafidyJipov,  ytyy^  Ovyar4pa  p^y  KXtoTcdrpayf 
TcuSas  8^  "lAoy  KoX  'AarffdpoKoy  koI  TayvfjL-fitriy, 

//.  XX.  231,  232: 
Tpwhs  8'  ad  rpus  iratScs  ifivfioyts  4^€y4voyro, 
''IK65  T*  *Aa<rdpajc6s  re  Ktd  imiBtos  rayvfi'ffifl% 
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bearer  of  Zeus,'  who  gave  to  Tros,  as  the  price  of  the  youth,  a  team  of 
immortal  horses.®  From  Ilus  and  Assaracus  the  Trojan  and  Dardanian 
lines  diverge :  the  former  proceeding  from  Ilus  to  Laomedon,  Priam  and 
Hector ;  the  latter  from  Assaracus  to  Capys,  Anchises  and  Aeneas.* 

Ilus  went  to  Phrygia,  where  he  arrived  during  the  games  instituted 
by  the  king,  in  which  he  took  part,  and,  haying  conquered  in  wrestling, 
received  from  the  king,  as  his  prize  of  victory,  fifty  youths  and  fifty 
maidens.  The  king  also  gave  him,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle,  a  cow 
of  many  colours,  directing  him  to  build  a  city  in  the  place  where  the 
animal  should  lie  down.  Ilus  therefore  followed  the  cow,  which  lay 
down  on  the  hill  of  the  Phrygian  Ate,  where  he  built  Ilium.  Having 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  give  him  a  favourable  sign,  on  the  following  day 
he  saw  lying  before  his  tent  the  Palladium,  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  (SuTreri^),  It  was  three  cubits  (4ift.)  long,  its  feet  were 
joined;  in  its  right  hand  it  held  an  uplifted  lance,  in  its  left  a  distaff 
and  spindle.^® 

In  Homer  Ate  is  represented  as  the  personified  power  of  infatuation 
and  delusion,  and  is  the  pernicious  eldest  daughter  of  Zeus."  She  is 
strong  and  swift  ;^  Hesiod  mentions  her  among  the  children  of  Eris;* 
she  walks  with  her  light  soft  feet  over  the  heads  of  men.^  At  the 
birth  of  Herakles  She  caused  even  her  own  father,  Zeus,  to  swear  an 
over-hasty  oath,  in  consequence  of  which  he  seized  her  by  the  hair  in 
his  wrath  and  cast  her  out  of  Olympus,  swearing  a  mighty  oath  that 


'  //.  XX.  233-235  : 
U  {Ta^fi'tfiris)  5^   KdWurros  ytyrro   Bvrfr&v 

rhy  KcU  ianifMi^lfayro  Oeol  Atf  olroxof^fiy, 
ciAAffos  clrcKa  oto,  V  iBaydroiffi  fiertlrj. 

ApoUodoms,  iii.  12.  2:  tovtop  fi\v  oZv  Zih 
KdlXAos  &yapT(i<ras  Zcts  ZC  &eroO,  Bwv  olvox^v 

At  first  Ganymedes  is  mentioned  as  cup-bearer 
of  the  gods,  and  particularly  of  Zeus,  in  the  place 
of  Hebe  (see  Virgil,  Aeneid.  i,  28) ;  afterwards, 
especially  since  Pindar,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
beloved  by  Zeus,  kcUAcos  ctreica.  In  the  same 
way,  in  Odys.  v.  121,  Orion,  in  Odys.  xy.  251, 
Kleitos,  and  in  ApoUod.  iii.  2, 4  (see  77.  xi.  1) 
Tithonns,  is  carried  off  by  Eos  on  account  of 
his  beauty. 

•  Hellanicus,  Fragm.  146.  ApoUodoms, 
ii.  5,  9 :  TavrriP  ('Hai6yriv)  UebK  iKKUiiivi\v 
'HpcucA^s,  {nr4<rx^o  (Ttifftw  aOr^iy,  tl  rcb  Tinrouj 
Topk  AetofidZoyros  X^^rrai,  hs  6  Zths  iroiy^y  rrjs 

//.  T.  265-267  : 
tt|j  ydp  rot  y€Ptris,  ^J  Tfwt  irep  tifpvowa  Zfvs 
Wx*  «'^w  TOtw^v  Tayvfiii^fos  •  oUrtK*  ipufroi 
txTmPy  ZiTifoi  tcuriw  inr*  ii&  t*  ii4?u6¥  T€. 

•//.  XX.  236-240: 
*IXot  S'  a?  r^KfO*  vihp  itfivfioya  haofiiZovra^ 
AuofitZww  Z*  Apa  TiBuyhv  rtKero  Upiafi6v  re, 
A^Tor  TC  KXvrioy  &*  *lKerdoyd  r*  6(ov''Aprjos  • 
*JLffffdpaKOs  8i  KJarvy  •  t  5'  ^  'hyx^ffriv  r4K€ 
vcuSa* 


aitniip  f/i'  *Ayx^<f^Sf  Uplafios  5*   ^«X*  "E'copa 
8<bv. 

**  Apollodorus,  iii.  2,  3 :  "IXos  8i  *ls  ^pvylav 
iuptK6/x€vos,  KoHi  Kara\afiw¥  virh  rov  fia<ri\4cos 
avr6$i  r€0€tfx4yoy  iywyoy  pik^  ird\iy '  koX  Xafiity 
iBXoy  xfyr^Koyra  Ko6povs  Ktd  K6pas  riis  iffos, 
Z6yTos  avr^  rod  fiouriKius  kot^  xp^^'t*-^^  f^^ 
fiovv  TOiKiXriVf  Koi  ^pdiTovros,  iy  fwep  &y  awr^ 
K\i$$  r6wtp,  ir6\iy  Kri(€iy,  «Tir€To  rfi  fiot  *H  8i 
iuf>ucofx4yrj  iirl  rhy  Key6fi€yoy  rrjs  ^pvylas  ''Arris 
\6<poyf  KXiyertu  •  f^ySa  ir6?ay  rrtVcw  "IXoj,  raintiv 
/iiv  "lAiov  iicd\(a€.  Tfp  8i  Att  aififiuoy  €u|<t- 
fifyos  ain^  ri  ipayrjycUf  fxtO*  rifi4pav  rh  ZiXircrhs 
IlaXKdSioy  vph  rrjs  aicriyris  Kcifieyoy  iBtdffaro. 
^Hy  5i  r^  fAty4$€i  rpimixVi  fo7s  8i  iroffl  av/i' 
$€firjK6s,  Ktd  rp  fi^y  Sc^tf  Z6pv  Ziripfi4yoy  tx'^^y 
Tp  8^  ^T^poi  ^XaKdrriy  koL  &rpcueroy, 

"  //.  xix.  91-93  : 
irp4a$a  Aths  Bvydrrip^Arrj,  ^  irdyrtis  iarcu, 
oif\ofi4yriy  rrjs  ti4y  d*  axaXoi  ir6Z€S'  ob  yitp  ^ 

ot/Sci 
xfAyaToi,    &AA'  &pa    ffyt   Kor*    ia^Zp&y  Kpdara 
$aiy€i. 

»  //.  ix.  505-507 : 
71  5'  "Attj  <rBtyap4i  n  ical  hpriiros  •  oCyeKa  trdaas 
iroXKhy  tfirtKwpoB4fi,  <pBdy€i  Z4  re  vaffoy  iir*  atay 
^Xdtrrovff*  hafBp^irovs, 

*  Thcogonia,  230 : 
AvffyofxiriVy  "Ar^v  t€,  evy4\Btas  kK\ti\xi<ny» 

^  IL  xix.  91-93,  just  cited.  See  also  Rhianus, 
ap.  Stob.  Mor,  iy.  p.  54. 
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she   should  not  return  thither;    and  she  quickly  fell    on  the  works 
of  men.* 

The  tradition  cited  above  from  Apollodorus  is  confirmed  by  Lyco- 
phron*  as  well  as  by  Eustathius,®  Hesychius/  and  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus?  From  all  these  authorities  my  friend  Professor  Otto  Keller  • 
has  concluded  with  certainty  "  the  existence  of  a  Phrygian  goddess 
Ate,  her  worship  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  as,  well  as  on  a  second  hill 
on  the  riyer  Khyndacus,  and  her  idol  which  fell  from  heaven."  The 
nian  Athene,  who  originated  from  this  Ate,  appears  on  a  medal  as 
an  especially  Phrygian  goddess,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap.  She  is 
distinguished  from  the  common  Greek  Ate  or  infatuation,  who  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  by  the  epithet  17  ^pvyla.  Probably  she  was  related 
to  the  Phrygian  god  Atis  (Attis  or  Atys).  Owing  to  the  similarity  in  the 
sound  of  their  names,  after  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Greeks,  Ate 
and  Athene  were  combined,  and  thus  originated  the  peculiar  Athene  Uias 
with  the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch,  and  owl.  The  non-Hellenic  torch 
was  replaced  by  the  distaff  and  spindle.  In  the  Ephesian  Artemis  we  see 
before  us  a  very  non-Hellenic,  but  genuine  Asiatic  goddess,  confounded 
with  an  Hellenic  goddess;  nay,  a  goddess  overloaded  with  symbols  of 
maternity  confounded  with  a  virgin  goddess.  We  have  examples  of  the 
remoulding  of  the  names  of  Asiatic  deities  in  a  Gnreek  form,  amongst 
others,  in  Eileithyia-Yoledeth,  Moledeth,  Mylitta ;  or  in  Apollo  Ismenius, 
who  is  the  Phoenician  Eshmun  ;  for  the  common  etymology  from  the 
Indo-European  ish,  *  desire,'  is  not  satisfactory.    Even  the  Zeus  Meili- 


*  IL  III.  12G-131 : 

eunUa  8*  tfA,'  "Arrir  M^aXris  KiTOfioirKoKdfioiOj 

fiil  iroT*  is  06\vfiir6y  t€  koi  ovpcwhv  iumpofyra 
aZris  iKf^fftffBcu  "Arrjyf  ^  irarros  daroi. 
&S  fixity  i^^i^tv  kir*  ovpayov  iurrtp6€Pros 
X<*pl  vipiffrpi^as '  rdx»  8*  tuero  tpy*  iyBpc&iruy. 

*  Alexandra^  28-30 : 

^  8'  Iy0(oy  ffx<i^cuTa  fioKx^'toy  (rr6/xaf 
"^ Arris  At*  Axpwy  fiovwKayoKTiaray  k6^ayy 
roi&y  8'  kw*  kpxvf  ^PX*  'AKt^dyUpa  \6ycty. 
See  Schol.  VindoboD.  I.  op.  Bachmann,  p.  15 : 
\6^os  irpb  rod  ^KoAfiro  Koi  "AXxos  (probably 
instead  of  "Arios)]  and  Tzetzes:  &Tiyj  ilyovy 
fiKdfifjs,  fl  uyofui  6pouSf  \6^oy  ftnys  koI  jSovirAa- 
y6KTiaroy  r^y  Tpolw  Xiyti  ....  Act^avo;  8i 
KoraicAvir/ioO  ytyoySros  Ik  ^U^ioBp^Ktis  fls  r^y 
kymipa  yrjy  wtpeuovrcu  Kol  riiy  yvy  Tpolay 
l/i«AAc  KTi(€t,v,  Xprifffihs  8^  Tovroy  KwKvti  ktI- 
(fiy  rhy  \6<poy  TOvroy  tlir&ty  $\d0viy  ytyMai 
rovrov  rois  can'by  KoroucfiaatTiy,  4y  UpiiiT^  8i 
i/Myrf^aro,  ^XPVC^^  8i  avr^  6  Tlptriiralos 
*Air6Wwy  fi^  icrlifty  rby  \6<poy  toOtov,  &rris  yap 
avrhy  (^ti.  8ib  koI  Adp^ayos  KuXvBtls  avrhy  ouk 
^  (icTurfyy  it\Xh  r^y  tnrh  r^y  "Wijy  AapBavleu^,  irp6' 
rtpoy  iKOtidyZpov  \6<pov  koXo  v/iic  vt}v,  fioffiKt^oyros 
r6re  rwy  Tpmxvy  ixtpS»y  Tc^icpov  rov  XKOfidyipov 
Kcd  *lBcdas  y6fi<p^s.  dS  iKOfidy^pov  r^y  0vyar4pa 
Bircioy  \a0^y  6  Adp^ayos,  ^v  Kot  6  AvK6^puy 
*Apl<rfirjy  \4ytty  ytyy^  ''iXoy  Ktd  *EptxB6yiov  •  &y 


"Ikos  Airais  rtXtvrfy  *Eptx06yios  8i  i^  *Affrv6x'ns 
rijs  2ifi6(yros  ytyyd  TpSku  Tpvhs  koX  KoAAi^ 
^6ris  rrjs  ^KOfidyZpov  "lo;  (sic)  koL  rrcpoi.  *Os 
"IKos  fls  ^pvylay  i\$ity  Kcd  ieywya  ttwh  rov 
fiaari\4co5  r€6€tfi4yoy  tOpity  yiK^  irdKriyy  leaH 
kafiity  4k  rod  fia<rik4t»s  iOkoy  y  K6pas  koX  y 
K6povSi  4k  xPVt^f^v  cTirfTo  fiot  wkcuniiBtiaff  4k 
MvffiaSf  firis  i.(piK0fi4yii  4irl  rhy  k«y6fifvoy  rrfs 
*pvyi(u  "Arris  k6^y  Karakkiyrraiy  iyda  rtdktp 
Krlvas  b  ""Ikos  "Ikxoy  4KdkW€. 

*  Eustath.  ad  II.  xix.  136 :  ipeurl  8^  tls  "Ikioy 
Kar€vriv4xBai  ^Kptiirav  riiy  ''Arriyy  Zih  koX  ''Arris 
k4^os  4KfTf  oZ  6  AvK6il>p»y  fji4ftyrirai.  rovro  Bk 
iurreivs  rr4vkeurrai  8iA  rks  fi^dkas  frroj,  ts  4k 
Aihs  ol  Tp&ts  txoBoy,  Schol.  m  //.  i.  591 : 
k6pos  ''Arris  4y  Tpola  mpk  AvK6ppoyi,  tyBa  inch 
Albs  4K€lyri  4fpl^,  &s  Ka\  4y  rots  *Arrlwyos 
Kal  'HpoZdpov  Zrikovrau 

'  S.  V.  *Art6ko^o5'  olhits  rh  "ikioy  (^"iktoy 
cod.)  4Kake7ro  rtpSnoy. 

*  ''lAioi'  rr6kis  TpudSos  i.irh  "ikov,  fy  ol  Tpvts 
"Arriy  (iKrriv  in  the  MS.)  4Kdkovy  koX  "Arris 
k6^oy'  Z€vr4pa  [avriis  k6(poi  hvo  in  the  MS.) 
4y  rp  npoToyrlbi  irapk  'Vvy9dK<p  rrorafi^, 

*  Die  Entdeckunj  Iiion*s  zu  Hissarlik  ;  Frei- 
burg, 1875. 

i«  Schol.  ad  n,  i.  591 :  tyea  imh  Aihs  kKtiyri 
4^^lipri ;  also  Apollodorus,  ill.  12,  and  Diodorus, 
Fragm^  14,  p.  640 ;  Wessel.  a  8trirfT^f. 
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Chios,  with  his  soft  name,  is  only  the  Hellenic  mask  of  the  terrible 
Moloch,  greedy  of  human  sacrifices. 

"  Now  with  regard  to  the  cow  of  many  colours,  this  animal  is  quite 
in  its  place  in  the  tradition  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  the 
nian  Athene.  Nay,  it  may  serve  as  an  authentic  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness and  antiquity  of  the  legend,  which  is  told  us  by  ApoUodorus,  and 
was  certainly  not  invented  by  him.  The  legend  of  which  we  speak  is 
common  Indo-European  property.^  Horses,  stags,  bears,  and  bulls 
designate  the  place  where'  churches  and  monasteries  are  to  be  built ; 
these  animals  direct  also  the  building  of  castles,  cities,  and  colonies. 
A  god-sent  animal  is  wont  to  show  the  wandering  army  their  place  of 
settlement.  Sacred  cows  indicate  by  standing  still  the  place  for 
church  building.*  We  find  similar  legends  in  Friedreich.^  To  this 
class  belong,  the  legend  of  the  Opicians  who  were  guided  by  a  bull, 
and  the  peculiar  rite  of  drawing  the  furrows  with  a  plough  whereby 
Boman  cities  were  consecrated.  A  cow  also  showed  Cadmus,  when  he 
came  from  Asia,  the  site  where  Thebes  was  to  be  erected :  this  cow 
had  on  each  side  a  white  mark  in  the  form  of  the  full  moon}  A  cow, 
probably  Ukeivise  a  symbol  of  the  moon  goddess,  was  the  symbol  on  the 
coins  of  the  Cilician  cities  of  Tarsus,  Mallus,  and  Soloi,  likewise  of 
Side.*  We  also  see  the  cow  on  the  medals  of  the  neighbouring 
Cyzicus.*  Marquardt'  refers  this  to  Persephone.  We  think  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  understanding  the  cow  of  many  colours,  which  indi- 
cated the  site  of  Troy,  as  the  sacred  symbol  of  Athene  or  Ate,  the 
goddess  of  Night  or  the  Moon.  The  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  who 
follow  the  moon-cow  are  nothing  else  than  the  fifty  weeks  of  the  year.® 
From  the  Ilian  coins,  on  which  is  represented  the  sacrifice  of  a  cow 
before  the  statue  of  Athene  Ilias,  we  infer  that  the  cow  was  chosen  as 
the  sacrificial  animal  of  that  goddess,^  which  seems  also  to  be  proved 
from  Homer.^°  Thus  for  every  one  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
we  have  furnished  the  proof  that  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Ilium 
is  by  no  means  a  frivolous  or  childish  invention  of  ApoUodorus,  but  an 
ancient  legend  of  primitive  growth,  which  is  devised  with  beautiful  sym- 
bolism, and  relates  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 
Nay,  this  legend  also  contains  a  very  interesting  topographical  notice 
concerning  the  hill  of  Ate,  a  notice  which  has  not  been  understood 
either  by  the  narrators  themselves,  or  till  now  by  the  commentators. 


'  See  H.  B.  Schindler,  Aberglaube  des  Mittel-  f/icAAc  Koiiowa  hkkaativ  *  ii,'wo<pcdyov<rty  olv  koX 

alters,  p.  265.  rovro  rh  x^p^ov. 

*  Vemaleken,  Apensagen,  316.  *  Brandis,  MUnzwesen  in  Vorderasien,  p.  354. 

*  Symbolik  md  Mythologuf  der  Xatiiry  p.  498.  *  Mionnet,  Nos.  168,  308,  410 ;  see  also  Sestini, 

*  Pan&anias,  ix.  12,  §  1 :  Kiyrrai  h\  icai  S8f  Descr,  d,  Stateri  Ant,  p.  54. 

u»*  QvrSev  kSjosj  &s  iiiri6im  4k  AfX^w  KdZfjuf  ^  Cyzicua  und  sein  Oebiet,  p.  134. 

r^p  ^l  *otKf«tp$ov5  yhoiro  riytfiiop  rris  xopefoy,  ^  See  E.  Gerhard,  ProdromuSy  p.  167. 

T^K  tk  $ovv  rabrjiv  rapk  fiovK6\»y  €hcu  r&v  •  Miiller,  Wieseler,  and  Oesterley,  D,  A,  K.  ii. 

n^Xdyorros  innrrfi¥-  hr\  8i   Uvrifx^  t^j  /Sobs  21,  222;  Sestini,  Descr,  Kum,  Tii.  3,  p.  396; 

wXwp§,  oriiitToif  hrt7vai  \€vk6p,  ctVcur/icVov  KixXtp  Pellerin,  B.  et  V.  ii.  31.  3. 

Tijf  0'cA^f,   ^6r€   fftj  xX^fwys  •   f 5€i  5i  &pa  *•  //.  Ti.  93,  94 : 

Kdiuop    KOki    rhv    ahp   aur^   arpvrhv   ivravBa  kox  ol  ^o<rx^(T$ai  9voKedd€Ka  $ovs  M  mi^ 

tUTiaai  Kark  rod  Otov  r},p  fuuntlwy  iv9a,  ii  $ovs  Ijyts  ijKiaras,  i€p€v<r4fi(¥f  tX  k*  4Kef]<rp, 
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To  this  the  medieyal  legends  of  the  saints  offer  hundreds  of  parallels, 
which  German  science  has  only  lately  understood  in  the  sense  in 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  it  must  be  understood  in  the  legend  of  the 
hill  of  At6." 

Thus,  according  to  the  tradition,  sacred  Dies  was  built  by  Ilus,  who 
married  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Adrastus.  His  son  Laomedon  married,  as 
some  said,  Strymo,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  according  to  others 
Plakia,  daughter  of  Atreus  or  of  Leucippos;  his  sons  were  Tithonus, 
Lampon,  Glytius,  Hicetaon,  Podarces ;  his  daughters,  Hesione,  Cilia,  and 
Astyoche.^  As  already  stated,  it  was  under  Laomedon  that  the  walls  of 
Troy  were  built  by  Poseidon  alone,'  or  by  him  and  Apollo,^  and  also  that 
the  city  was  attacked  and  captured  by  Herakles,  who  killed  the  king  and 
all  his  sons  except  Podarces.  Herakles  having  allowed  Hesione  to  choose 
from  among  them  whomsoever  she  wished,  she  chose  Podarces ;  but 
Herakles  demanded  that  he  should  first  be  sold  as  a  slave,  allowing 
her  to  buy  him  afterwards  with  whatever  she  pleased.  He  was  there- 
fore sold,  and  Hesione  bought  him  back  with  her  veil,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  called  Priam  (Hpta/^?,  from  Trplaadcu,  "to  purchase." 
particip.  irpta^ievoi)} 

Grote  *  says :  "  As  Dardanus,  Tros,  and  Ilos  are  respectively  epo- 
nyms  of  Dardania,  Troy,  and  Ilium,  so  Priam  is  eponym  of  the  Acropolis 
Pergamum.  Hpiafio^  is  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  Heppafw^  (Hesychius): 
upon  which  Ahrens  remarks,  *caeterum  ex  hac  Aeolica  nominis  forma 
apparet,  Priamum  non  minus  arcis  UepyafMcov  eponymum  esse,  quam 
Hum  urbis,  Troem  populi ;  Ilipya/jLa  enim  a  Tlepiafia  natum  est,  i  in  7 
mutato.'"« 

I  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  there  were  several  cities  of  a 
similar  name;  first  the  celebrated  .Pergamon  in  the  Mysian  province 
of  Teuthrania,  and  then  Pergamus  in  Crete,  considered  by  Cramer'  to 
be  identical  with  the  present  Perama  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 
According  to  Virgil,*  this  latter  city  was  founded  by  Aeneas. 

Priam  married  the  Phrygian  princess  Hecabe  (Lat.  Hecuba),  daughter 
of  Cisseus,   who  is  a  very   distinguished  character   in    the  Hiad.    By 


^  ApoUodoms,  iii.  2,  3 :  "Wos  8i  y^/xas  Evpv-  ijXxurav,  oih^  Bcouri  i6<ray  K\€tTits  iKar6tifias: 

SiKify  T^K  *AhpdffroVf  AaopJ^oyra  iy4vyria€y  •  ts  rov  8*  ij  to*  icXtos  tarai  Sffoy/  M  Kl^yarai  ii^s' 

yafifi  l,rpvfiif  tV  ^Kaudydpov  •  icotA  94  rtveuy  rov  5*  iviK-ficotneUy  rh  iyi^  koI  ^o7/3os  'Ax6Wcoy 

tlKcucioM  r^y  *ATp/«y,  icor*  iviovs  8«,  AfVKlinrov  •  fiptp  AaofUZovri  iro\l<riraiitv  iJdK'(\ffa3rr€S. 

KoirtKyoTmuSas  fitvTi9»v6f,'AdfiiFco¥ayK\vTioyj  *  Apollodonw,  ii.  6.  4:  need  ravr^  ('HcTi^Kj?) 

'iKrrdovOf   noSetpn^v  •    Bvyordpas  8«,  *H(ri6viiVj  <nrfxjup€t  rS»v  cuxjuiK^aov,  %v  ^Btkty  AytaOai. 

Koi  K^AAov  Kol  *A<rrv6xn^'  Trjs  8i  aipovfi4yris  rhy  iZtKiphy  UMpieriyy  i^ 

'  //.  xxi.  442-449 :  itiy  vpSnoy  axnhy  ^ovKoy  ytytaBcUj  koI  r6T€,  ri 

fiffiyriaty  S<ra  8^  irdBoficy  Kouck  "iXiov  ifupis  xorc  ^ouffOM  Akt*  outoD,  AajSctW  avrdy.     'H  8^, 

fMvyoi  y&X  Bf&Vf  Zr*  iyiiyopt  AaofiiHoyri  iri'wpa<rKOfi4yov,  r^y   KaK{nrrpay  iup€\ofi4yri  rvs 

iriip  Aihs  i\B6yres  Brir€{Krafity  €ls  ivtavr6y  Kf^>a\ris    ityT49uK(y  *    bBty    Tloidpicris    Uplafios 

fuoB^  lir*  prir^  •  >  8^  tmnalycoy  MrtWty,  iKKiiBri. 

fj  roi  iyit  Tpi^o-o-i  v6\iy  v4pi  rcixos  ISei/uo,  •  History  of  Greece^  i.  p.  265. 

tvpv  re  Koi  fidXa  Ka\6yy  tv*  if^riieros  x6\ts  ctiy*  •Ahrens,  J)c   Duilecto  Aeolica,  8.  7,  p.  56; 

^oifi€j  orb  8*  clAlTo8as  iXiKos  fiovs  jSovKoA/cfficcs  compare  ibid.  28.  8,  p.  150,  irep^*  avdXu, 

''I81JJ  4y  Kyrifio7<rt  ToXinrr^ov  {tKniiT<n\s.  '  Cramer,  Desc.  of  Anc,  Greece,  iiL  p.  383. 

»  n.  Til.  449-453 :  •  Aeiu  iiu  133. 
Tftxoy  irftxiovcarro  vtvy  Dirip,  Autfl  8i  rdippoy 
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her  and  other  women  he  had  fifty  sons,  and  twelve  daughters.' 
Among  the  sons  were  Hector/®  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Troilns, 
Polites,  Polydoms;  among  the  daughters,  Laodice,  Creiisa,  Polyxena, 
and  Cassandra,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  birth  of  P^ris  was 
preceded  by  formidable  presages;  for  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  was 
delivered  of  a  firebrand,  and  Priam,  on  consulting  the  soothsayers,  was 
informed  that  the  son  about  to  be  bom  would  cause  the  destruction 
of  Troy.  Accordingly  he  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida,  was  brought  up 
by  shepherds,  and  was  finally  recognized  and  adopted  by  his  parents.^ 
He  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  strength,  and  was  a  courageous 
defender  of  the  flocks  and  shepherds,  for  which  reason  he  was  called 
Alexandros  (defender  of  men).^  By  his  wife  Oenone,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebren,  he  had  a  son  Corythus.^  To  Paris  came  the  three  god- 
desses. Here,  Aphrodite,  and  Athene,  that  he  might  decide  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  among  them  at  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and  Peleus, 
as  to  which  of  them  was  the  most  beautiful.  Paris  awarded  the  prize 
to  Aphrodite,  who  had  promised  him  the  most  beautiful  of  women  for 
his  wife ;  in  consequence  of  which  Her6  and  Athene  became  the  bitter 
enemies  of  Troy.*  Paris  then  built  ships  and  went  on  a  visit  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Menelaus,  whose  wife  Helen 
he  carried  off,  together  with  large  treasures,  under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,^  and  returned  by  way  of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  Troy.* 
Menelaus  found  universal  sympathy  among  the  Greek  chiefs.  Ten 
years  were  spent  in  equipping  the  expedition  destined  to  avenge  the 
outrage.  By  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  Greek  chiefs  a  force  was  at 
length  assembled  at  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  consisting  of  1186  ships  and  more 
than  100,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  ava^  avSp&Vy  Agamemnon, 
king  of  Mycenae.  This  force  outnumbered  by  more  than  ten  to  one 
any  that  the  Trojans  could  oppose  to  it,  and  was  superior  to  the  defenders 
of  Troy  even  with  all  her  allies  included.^ 


•  //.  vi.  242-250 :  •Eicrapff).     A   prince  belonging  to  the  regal 

iAA.*  5t€  8tj  UpidfMio  Z6no¥  irtpucaXk4*  txayci^,  family  of  Chios,  anterior  to  the  Ionian  settle- 

{errpj  aiBawrrKri  rrrvyiUvov — avrh^  4y  aitrf  ment,   as    mentioned   by   the    Chian    poet  Idn 

r^rr^Korr*  h^caof  BiXanoi  ^tiprolo  \($oio,  (Pausanias,  vii.  3.  3),  was  so  called.*' 

wKriffioi  iW-fiKwy  BeHfirifi^yoi  •  Ma  8i  Ttou^ts  »  Apollodoms,  iii.  11.  5 ;  Hyg.  Fah,  91 ;  Ovid, 

KOipMvro  UpidfUHo  mpk  ftyriffr^s  iiK&xoKTiv,  Her,  xvi.  45,  and  359 ;  Homer,  //.  iii.  325,  xii. 

covpcCtfr  V  MpctBtw  irayrloi  MoBw  cebKris  93  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  v.  370. 

MScic*  ^<ror  r4ywi  BiXofun  ^earoio  \i$oiOj  »  Apollodoms,  ilL  12.  5 ;  Schol.  Horn.  //.  iii* 

TKtiffioi  &\A^Aw  ZeZpnnft4voi  •  tvBa  tk  yofifipol  325. 

koi/aApto  tlpidfioto  Tap*  aliolps  &\6xoi(Tty.  »  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  57  ;  Conon,  Karr,  22  ; 

*•  Grote,  History  of  Gt-eece,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  re-  Parthen.  Erot  34. 

marks:  "Hector  was  affirmed, both  by  Stesichorns  <  Serv.  ad  Virg.   Aen,   i.  27;  //.  xxiv.  25; 

and  Ibykns,  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo  (Stesichorus,  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  93. 

a/?.  Schol.  Yen.  ad  7/ta/.  xxiv.  259;  Ibyci  ^ra^m.  »  Horn.   //.   iii.   46^9,   144;   vii.   350-363; 

xiv.  ed.  Schneidewin) :  both  Enphorion  (Fr,  125,  Apollodoms,  iii.  12.  6.     See  also  Pans.  iii.  22. 

Meincke)  and  Alexander  Aetolns  follow  the  same  2  ;  also  in  the  argument  of  the  Oyprian  Poem 

idea.     Stesichorus  further  stated,  that  after  the  (comp.  Aeschyl.,  Agamemnon,  534). 

siege  ApoUo    had  carried   Hekab4    away  into  •  Horn.  Od,  iv.  228 ;  //.  vi.  291 ;  Herod.  iL 

Lykia  to  rescue  her  from  captivity  (Pausanias,  113. 

X.  27.  1).   According  to  Euripides,  Apollo  had  »  //.  ii.  128.    As  Grote  remarks,  Uschold  makes 

promised  that  she  should  die  in  Troy  {Troad.  the  total  as  great  as  135,000  mea  {Geschkhte 

427).    By  Sappho,  Hector  was  given  as  a  sur-  des  Troianischen  KriegeSy  p.  9 ;  Stuttgart,  1836). 
name  of  Zeus,  Z§hs  "Eicrctp  (Hesychius,  s.  v. 
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After  many  hindrances,  the  fleet  at  last  reached  the  shore  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy.  The  Trojans  had  gathered  troops  from  all  the  districts  of  their 
own  country  between  the  Aesepus  and  the  Caicus,  as  well  as  allies  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace :  Carians,  Mysians,  Lycians  under 
Sarpedon,  Maeonians,  Phrygians,  Thracians,  Paeonians,  and  Alizonians.® 
But  the  Trojans  in  vain  opposed  the  landing;  they  were  routed  and 
driven  within  their  walls.  After  this,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  little 
vigour  for  nine  years,  during  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  occupied 
their  time  principally  in  attacks  on  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Achilles 
stormed  Thebe,  Lymessus,  Pedasus,  Lesbos,  and  other  places,  twelve 
towns  on  the  coast  and  eleven  in  the  interior.  "Ten  years  was,"  as 
Grote '  remarks,  "  the  fixed  epical  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  just  as 
five  years  was  the  duration  of  the  siege  of  Eamikus  by  the  Kretan  arma- 
ment, which  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Minos.^®  Ten  years  of  prepa- 
ration, ten  years  of  siege,  and  ten  years  of  wandering  for  Odysseus,  were 
periods  suited  to  the  rough  chronological  dashes  of  the  ancient  epic,  and 
suggesting  no  doubts  nor  difficulties  with  the  original  hearers.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when  the  same  events  came  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
historicising  Greeks,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  without  either  finding 
or  inventing  satisfactory  bonds  of  coherence  between  the  separate  events. 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  were  less  numerous  than  the  poets 
have  represented,  and  that,  being  moreover  very  poor,  they  were  unable 
to  procure  adequate  and  constant  provisions :  hence  they  were  compelled 
to  disperse  their  army,  and  to  employ  a  part  of  it  in  cultivating  the 
Chersonese,  a  part  in  marauding  expeditions  over  the  neighbourhood. 
Could  the  whole  army  have  been  employed  at  once  against  Troy  (he  says), 
the  siege  would  have  been  much  more  speedily  and  easily  concluded.^ 
If  the  great  historian  could  permit  himself  thus  to  amend  the  legend  in 
so  many  points,  we  might  have  imagined  that  a  simpler  course  would 
have  been  to  include  the  duration  of  the  siege  among  the  list  of  poetical 
exaggerations,  and  to  affirm  that  the  real  siege  had  lasted  only  one  year 
instead  of  ten.  But  it  seems  that  the  ten  years'  duration  was  so  capital 
a  feature  in  the  ancient  tale,  that  no  critic  ventured  to  meddle  with  it." 

The  Iliad  describes  the  events  of  the  war  in  the  tenth  year  during  a 
period  of  fifty-one  days.    It  begins  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  of  which 


8  See  the  Catalogue  of  the  Trojans,  //.  ii.  815-  <roi^<rov  rpair6fitvot  Kot   Xfitrrtiop  rrjs  rpo^tjs 

877.  it.xopi^-  J  Koi  fxaWop  olTp&is  ahrStv  Zi«nrap- 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  274.  fityup  rk   8^ko  Ifny  avrf7xo¥  fiUf  to7s  if i  dro- 
'•  Herodotus,  vii.  170.     Ten  years  is  a  proper  \(tirofi4yois   kmhoKoi  6irr€s  •  irtpiovffiay  8^  tl 

mythical  period  for  a  great  war  to  last.     The  ^\0ov  ^x^^^^  rpoipris,  koH  Cvrts  &0p6ot   &ycv 

war  between  the  Olympic  gods  and  the  Titan  \ji<rrelas  #cal  ytapyias  Iwvfxws    rhv    ir6\€fiou 

gods   lasts  ten  years  (Hesiod,    Theogon.   636)  :  Zi4^pov^  p^9l»s  iy  fidxil  Kparovyrts  efAov,  olyt 

compare  ZtKdrtp  iviavr^  (Horn.  Od.  xvi.  17).  icctt    oitK    i.$p6ot,   &AAi  fi^pfi    r^    &(1   irap6m 

*  Thucyd.  i.  11:  ATtiok  8*  ^p  obx  ^  6Ktyay  iantixov '  ToXiopKi^  5'  tiy  irpoffKa0f(6fi§vot  4p 
Bpwwia  roaovToy^  Zffov  ^  i.xpyitM.rla'  ri}s  7^  ixdfftropi  re  XP^*^V  f^^  kwov^tpov  r^¥  TpoUfM 
rpo^t  iiToplq,  r6p  t€  arparhp  4\daam  iiyayoy,  cIaov  •  &AAi  8t*  i.xpi'ipuarriw  ri  tc  Tph  rolrrmp 
Koi  taop  ^Xwi^ow  a!bT60fy  troXtfiovyra  ^lortvffuv^  iiffBtyri  ^y^  jcol  avrd  y€  8^  ravra  6yofiairr6raTa 
ivfid^i  Tf  &<fnK6fifyoi  fidxtl  iKpdrriaay  (j^Koy  B4  •  ruy  Tply  yw6nMva  ^nKovrtu  roit  tpyois  6iro8e- 
rh  yhp  ipvpLa  r^  (rrponowiZ^  olfK  h.y  iruxt'  4<rrtpa  6yTa  Trjs  ^firis  koX  rov  yvy  irtpl  oinSov 
aayro)^  <palvovrai  8*  0^  ivravOa  irdirp  rg  Zuyd'  iiit  robs  woirirks  K^oy  Kaer€(rxyiK6ros, 

fiti  x^^dufvoi^  AAXA  vflbi  ytwpyiav  t^j  X«p- 
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Apollo  was  the  originating  cause,  from  eagerness  to  ayenge  the  injury 
which  his  priest  Chryses  had  suffered  from  Agamemnon.  Under  the 
influence  of  his  anger,  Achilles  refuses  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  keeps 
his  Myrmidons  in  the  camp.  The  other  Greek  chiefs  vainly  strove  to 
make  amends  for  this  'hero's  absence.  The  humiliation  which  they 
xmderwent  was  severe ;  they  were  many  times  defeated  by  Hector  and  the 
Trojans,  and  driven  to  their  ships.  At  last  the  fearful  distress  of  the 
Greeks  aroused  the  anxious  and  sympathising  Patroclus,  who  extorted  a 
reluctant  consent  from  Achilles  to  allow  him  and  the  Myrmidons  to  avert 
the  last  extremity  of  ruin.  Patroclus  was  killed  by  Hector,  when 
Achilles,  forgetting  his  anger,  drove  the  Trojans  with  great  slaughter 
within  their  walls,  and  killed  Hector,  with  whose  funeral  the  Iliad  ends. 

Then — to  follow  the  story  from  the  allusions  in  Homer,  and  from 
later  epic  poets  and  mythologists — there  came  from  Thrace  to  the  relief 
of  the  Trojans  the  beautiful  warlike  queen  of  the  Amazons,  Penthesileia, 
with  a  band  of  her  countrywomen ;  but  she  too  was  slain  by  the  invincible 
arm  of  Achilles. 

The  dismayed  Trojans  were  again  animated  with  hope  by  the  arrival 
of  Memnon,^  son  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  the  most  stately  of  living  men, 
with  a  troop  of  Aethiopians,  who  at  first  made  great  havoc  among  the 
Greeks,  and  killed  even  the  hero  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ;  but  at  last 
Memnon  himself  was  slain  by  Achilles  in  single  combat.  After  proving, 
by  a  series  of  most  ingenious  arguments,  that  in  all  probability  Memnon 
was  the  leader  of  the  Keteioi  or  Hittites,  Mr.  Gladstone^  adds:  "Now,  if 
Memnon  were  leader  of  the  Keteioi,  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  country  lay  far  eastward  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Southern  Greece;  and  he  might  therefore,  with  ample  consistency,  be 
called  by  the  poet,  son  of  the  Morning.  And  most  certainly  the  Homeric 
statement,  that  Memnon  was  the  famous  son  of  the  Morning,  would  be  in 
thorough  accordance  both  with  the  poet's  geographical  idea  of  the  East 
and  sunrise,  which  the  Odyssey  by  no  means  carries  far  towards  the 
south,  and^  with  the  fame  to  which  the  Khita  (Keteioi),  as  the  resolute  and 
somewhat  successful  opponents  of  the  vast  Egyptian  power,  may  well 
have  attained.''  Memnon's  tomb  was  shown  on  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Aesepus  in  the  Propontis.* 

Soon  after  Memnon's  death,  Achilles  himself  was  slain  near  the  Scaean 
Gate  by  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  of  Paris.*  According  to  Dictys 
Cretensis  (iii.  29),  the  murder  took  place  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Thymbra,  whither  Achilles  had  gone  to  marry  Polyxena.® 

•  Odyss.  xi.  522 :  had  come  from  Egypt. 

KMop  iii  xdXXtffTOP  tBoy  fjuerh  M4fiyo¥a  9toy,  '  Homeric  Si^nchronwny  p.  178. 

See  also  Od.  ir.   187;    Pindar,   Pyth,  ri.   31.  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587:  dirip  8^  rris  ^KjSoXf/s 

Aeschjltu    (ap.  Strab.   xy.   p.   728)    conceives  rov  AltHivov  ffx^diy  ri  ,  .  ,  .  (rra^lovs  KoXMvhs 

Jfemnon  as  a  Persian,  who  had  come  from  Susa.  iffrip,  i^*   f    rd^s    Mkwtou    Mtfuroyos    rov 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  expedition  under  Ti0c»rov, 

If enmon  was  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  ^  IL  xxii.  360 ;  Soph.  PhUoct.  334 ;  Virgil, 

relief  of  bis  vassal,  Priam  of  Troy.    Ctesias  pre-  Aen,  vi.  56. 

'tended  to  hare  got  this  information  from  the  '    *  See   Philostratns,  Her,  19.   11;   HygintUy 

royal  archives.    According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  22  Feb.  107,  110;  Q.  Smymaus,  iii.  50;  Tzetzea, 

aiid  iv.  77),  the  Egyptians  asserted  that  Memnon  ad  Lycophr.  307. 
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The  Greeks  learned  from  Helenns,  son  of  Priam,  whom  Ulysses  had 
captured  in  ambuscade/  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  unless  both 
Philoctetes  and  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  joined  the  besiegers. 
The  former  had  been  left  on  Lemnos  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign, 
having  been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  and  having  become  intolerable 
to  the  Greeks  from  the  stench  of  the  wound.  But  he  had  still  the 
peerlessi  bow  and  arrows  of  Herakles,  which  were  said  to  be  essential  to 
the  capture  of  Troy.  He  was  brought  by  Diomedes  to  the  Greek  camp, 
and  healed  by  Machaon;®  he  fought  bravely  against  the  Trojans, 
and  killed  Paris  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  arrows  of  Herakles. 
Ulysses  fetched  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros,  whilst  the  Trojans  were 
reinforced  by  Eurypylus,  king  of  the  Keteioi  (or  Khita),  on  the 
Caicus,  who  was  son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoche,  sister  of  Priam.  He 
came  with  a  large  band  and  killed  Machaon,  but  was  himself  slain  by 
Neoptolemus.^  This  son  of  Achilles  drove  the  Trojans  back  with 
great  slaughter  within  their  walls,  from  whence  they  never  again  came 
forth  to  give  battle.^® 

But  nevertheless  Troy  was  to  remain  impregnable  so  long  as  it 
retained  the  Palladium,  which — as  we  have  before  said— had  been  given 
by  Zeus  to  the  founder  of  the  city,  Ilus.  Ulysses,  however,  having 
disguised  his  person  with  miserable  clothes  and  self-inflicted  wounds, 
introduced  himself  into  the  city,  and  founds  means  to  carry  away  the 
Palladium  by  stealth.  He  was  recognized  only  by  Helen,  who  concerted 
with  him  means  for  the  capture  of  the  towii.^  A  final  stratagem  was 
resorted  to.  At  the  suggestion  of  Athene,  Epeius  and  Panopeus  con- 
structed a  hollow  wooden  horse,  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
men.  In  this  horse  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  heroes  concealed 
themselves,  whilst  the  whole  Greek  army,  having  burnt  their  tents  and 
pretended  to  give  up  the  siege,  sailed  away  with  their  ships,  which  they 
anchored  behind  Tenedos.  Overjoyed  to  see  themselves  finally  relieved, 
the  Trojans  issued  from  the  city  and  wondered  at  the  stupendous  horse, 
on  which  was  written,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Athene  by  the  departing 
Greeks.  They  were  long  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  it ;  and  the  anxious 
heroes  from  within  heard  their  consultations,  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
Helen,  when  she  pronounced  the  name  of  each  hero,  counterfeiting  the 
accent  of  his  wife's  voice.^  Some  desired  to  bring  it  into  the  city  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  the  gods;  others  advised  distrust  of  the  enemy's 
legacy.  Laocoon,  the  priest  of  Poseidon,  came  with  his  two  sons,  and, 
in  his  indignation,  thrust  his  spear  against  the  horse.  The  sound 
revealed  that  the  horse  was  hollow;  but  at  the  same  moment  Laoooon 


'  Soph.  Philoct,  604.  Smym.   x.  351-360.     With  this  legend  abont 

*  Sophocles  {Philoct  1437,  1438)  makes  Hera-  the  Palladium  may  be  compared,  as  Grote  sug- 
kles  send  Asklepins  to  the  Greek  camp  to  heal  gests,  the  Roman  legend  respecting  the  Ancilia 
the  wound.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  iii.  381). 

•  Pausanias,  iii.  26,  §  7.  *  Odyss.  iv.  275-289 ;  Aen.  ii.  13-20.     Stesi- 
'•  Odyss.  xi.  510-520 ;  Quint.  Smym.  vii.  533-  chorus    gave,  as   Grote    states,   in    his   *l\lov 

544,  viii.  201.  Uepcis,  the  number  of  heroes   in  the  wooden 

^  Arctinus,  ap,  Dionys.  Halic.  i.   69 ;  Hom.  horse  as  100.    (Stesichor.  Fraqm,  26,  ed.  Eleine ; 

Od,  It.  244-264 ;  Virg.  Aen.  ii.  161-167 ;  Quint.  compare  Athenaens,  xiii.  p.  610.) 
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and  one  of  his  sons  perished  miserably,  two  monstrous  serpents  having 
been  sent  by  Here  out  of  the  sea  to  destroy  them.  The  Trojans, 
terrified  by  this  spectacle,  and  persuaded  by  the  perfidious  counsels 
of  the  traitor  Sinon — who  had  been  expressly  left  behind  by  the  Greets 
to  give  them  false  information—were  induced  to  drag  the  fatal  fabric 
into  their  city;  and,  as  the  gate  was  not  broad  enough  to  admit  it, 
they  even  made  a  breach  in  their  own  wall.  Thus  the  horse  was 
introduced  into  the  Acropolis,  and  placed  in  the  Agora  before  Priam's 
palace.  But  even  now  opinions  were  divided;  many  demanding  that 
the  horse  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  others  advising  that  it  should  be 
dragged  to  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thrown  thence 
on  the  rocks  below.  The  strongest  party,  however,  insisted  on  its  being 
dedicated  to  the  gods,  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance.^ 

After  sunset  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  and  awaited  the  preconcerted  signal.  Whilst  the  Trojans  indulged 
in  riotous  festivities,  Sinon  kindled  the  fire-signal  and  assisted  the  con- 
cealed heroes  to  open  the  secret  door  in  the  horse's  belly,  out  of  which 
they  descended.  The  city  was  now  assailed  from  within  and  without,  and 
was  completely  sacked  and  destroyed,  nearly  the  whole  population  being 
slain.  Priam,  who  had  vainly  sought  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios, 
was  killed  by  Neoptolemus.  His  son  Deiphobus,  who,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  Paris,  had  become  the  husband  of  Helen,  was  attacked  by 
Ulysses  and  Menelaus :  he  defended  his  house  desperately,  but  was  finally 
overcome  and  slain.     Thus  Menelaus  at  length  won  back  his  wife.* 


'  Odys,  Tiii.  492,  xi.  523 ;  the  Argument  of 
the  *l\iov  Tl4pa-is  of  Arctinas,  p.  21 ;  Bacchylides 
and  EnphorioD,  ap,  Servium,  ad  Aen,  ii.  201. 

Grote.  History  of  Greece,  i.  280,  says  :  "  Both 
Sinon  and  Laoco($n  originally  came  from  the  old 
epic  poem  of  Arctinus,  though  Virgil  may  per- 
hap6  have  immediately  borrowed  both  them,  and 
other  matters  in  his  second  book,  from  a  poem 
passing  under  the  name  of  Pisander.  (Maci*ob. 
^bum.  T.  2;  Heyne,  Excurs.  1  ad  Am,  ii. ; 
Welcker,  Der  epische  Cyclus,  p.  97.)  In  Quintus 
Smymaeus  (xii.  366),  the  Trojans  torture  and 
mutilate  Sinon  t^  extort  from  him  the  truth  ;  his 
endurance,  sustained  by  the  inspiration  of  Herd, 
is  proof  against  the  extremity  of  suffering,  and 
he  adheres  to  his  false  tale.  This  is  probably 
an  incident  of  the  old  epic,  though  the  delicate 
taste  of  Virgil,  and  his  sympathy  with  the 
Trojans,  induced  him  to  omit  it.  Euphorion 
ascribed  the  proceedings  of  Sinon  to  Ulysses ; 
he  also  gare  a  different  cause  for  the  death 
of  Laocodn.  {Fragm,  35,  36,  p.  55,  ed.  Diintz, 
in  the  Fragments  of  Epic  Poets  after  AleX' 
ander  the  Great.)  Sinon  is  iraipos  *Oiuaa4<»s 
in  Pau-anias  x.  27.  1.** 

*  Odus.  viii.  492-520  : 
&XX'  iyt  8^  furdfiriBt,  koI  Tinrov  K6fryiOif  &€iaoy, 
SovpoTcov,  rhy  *E7rf ths  ^woirifftv  avv  ^AO^vriy 
itf  TOT*  h  hKp6mKiv  HKov  ftyaye  Vios  'O^vcffdsj 
Mpw  ifiirK^aSf  of'IXioy  i^a\dira^euf. 
df  ffcv  Ml  iioi  ravra  Koerh  fioipeuf  KaTa\4^p5, 


avrlKa  ko)  waaiv  fivd^iffOficu  ki^pdrwounv, 
&$  &pa  roi  irp6^p»if  Bths  firourc  04ffiny  &o<8^v. 
&s  <p^\  h  5'  dpfjLtidtU  $fov  lipx^To,  <paiy€  8' 

fv0ty  lActfv  &s  oi  ftly  ivaff4\fiuy  iwl  vri&v 
fidvrts  i,w4x\ttov,  irvp  4v  KXwirivi  fia\6vrfs, 
*Apyfioif  rol  8*  fj^ri  ay cucKvrhy  afnf>*  'Ohvaija 
cVar*  ivl  Tpfixav  iiyopp  K€Ka\viJLfji4yoi  Tmry  * 
avrol  ydp  fitv  Tpwts  is  dKp6iro\ty  ipvaamo. 
ws  B  fiiy  iffr^Ktiy  rol  8*  &Kpira  ir<$XA'  &y6ptvoy, 
^fifvoi  itfup*  cun6y'  rpixn  ^4  a^uriv  ^vSoye  iSouA^, 
i\\  ZiairKri^au  KoTXoy  h6pv  yri\4i  x^Ak^, 
^  Kara  Ttrpduy  fia\4fiy  ipxuravras  It*  HKprjs, 
Jlk  iay  ^.4-^  &ya\fia  Bwv  OtAjer-fipioy  cTkcu, 
Tp  x€p  Z^  KoX  |jr«iTO  TcA€WT^creofo«  KfitWty 
alaa  yhp  ^y  i.iro\4<rdcUf  iir^y  ir6\is  iiyu^iKaK{n^ 
iovpdrtoy  fi4yav  Xirwoy,  6$*  etaro  frdvrts  ipurroi 
*hpytitov  Tp^9ff(Ti  <p6yoy  koI  icripa  ^4povrts, 
iiftdty  8'  us  &(TTv  8i4vpaBoy  vUs  *Axa<wv 
lirn6d€y  iKX^^ifityoij  KoTXoy  \6xov  itCKpoXiirivrts. 
liXKoy  t*  (iAAt;  &€i8c  •ir6Kiy  K€pai(4fi(y  oiir^v, 
airrhp  'O^uffarja  vporl  ^nara  AriX^S^io 
fi-flfitvaiy  Jitr*  "Apijo,  ffvy  kyriB4tp  Vltv^Kdtp. 
KflBi  Z)i  alviraroy  'K6\tfioy  ^c£ro  rokfi'fiffayTa 
ytKrjtrai  xal  (xara  bth  iJL€ydOvfioy  *AO^yriy. 

But  the  story  of  Helen  and  of  the  Trojan 
war  was  differently  told  by  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis to  Herodotus,  who  gives  us  the  foUowiDg 
account  of  it  (Herodotus,  translated  by  Rawlin- 
son,  ii.  113-1 21) :  "  The  priests,  in  answer  to  my 
enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Helen,  informed  me 

M 
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Thus  Troy  was  destroyed,  as  Aeschylus  says  :  the  altars,  the  temples, 


of  the  following  particulars."  [Here  Rawlinson 
(p.  184)  justly  observes  that  the  fact  of  Homer 
having  believed  that  Helen  went  to  Egypt  only 
proves  that  the  story  was  not  invented  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  but  was  current  long  before.] 
"When  Alexander  had  carried  off  Helen  from 
Sparta,  he  took  ship  and  sailed  homewards.  On 
his  way  across  the  Aegean,  a  gale  arose,  which 
drove  him  from  his  course  and  took  him  down 
to  the  sea  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  the  wind  did 
not  abate,  he  was  carried  on  to  the  coast,  when 
he  went  ashore,  landing  at  the  Salt-pans,  in  that 
mouth  of  the  Nile  which  is  now  called  the 
Canobic.  At  this  place  there  stood  upon  the 
shore  a  temple,  which  still  exists,  dedicated  to 
Hercules.  If  a  slave  runs  away  from  his 
master,  and  taking  sanctuary  at  this  shrine 
gives  himself  up  to  the  god,  and  receives  cer- 
tain sacred  marks  upon  his  person,  whosoever 
his  master  may  be,  he  cannot  lay  hand  on  him. 
This  law  still  remained  unchanged  to  my  time. 
Hearing,  therefore,  of  the  custom  of  the  place, 
the  attendants  of  Alexander  deserted  him  and 
fled  to  the  temple,  where  they  sat  as  suppliants. 
While  there,  wishing  to  damage  their  master, 
they  accused  him  to  the  Egyptians,  narrating  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  rape  of  Helen  and  the 
wrong  done  to  Menclaus.  These  charges  they 
brought,  not  only  before  the  priests,  but  also 
before  the  warden  of  that  mouth  of  the  river, 
whose  name  was  Thonis.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  Thdnis  sent  a  message  to 
Proteus,  who  was  at  Memphis,  to  this  effect ; 
*  A  stranger  is  arrived  from  Greece ;  he  is  by 
race  a  Teucrian,  and  has  done  a  wicked  deed  in 
the  country  from  which  he  is  come.  Having 
beguiled  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  guest  he 
was,  he  carried  her  away  with  him,  and  much 
treasure  also.  Compelled  by  stress  of  weather, 
he  has  now  put  in  here.  Are  we  to  let  him 
depart  as  he  came,  or  shall  we  seize  what  he 
has  brought  ?  *  Proteus  replied,  *  Seize  the  man, 
be  he  who  he  may,  that  has  dealt  thus  wickedly 
with  his  friend,  and  bring  him  before  me,  that  I 
may  hear  what  he  will  say  for  himself.'  Thonis, 
on  receiving  these  orders,  arrested  Alexander, 
and  stopped  the  departure  of  his  ships;  then, 
taking  with  him  Alexander,  Helen,  the  treasures, 
and  also  the  fugitive  slaves,  he  went  up  to  Mem- 
phis. When  all  were  arrived,  Proteus  asked 
Alexander,  *who  he  was,  and  whence  he  had 
come.*  Alexander  replied  by  giving  his  de- 
scent, the  name  of  his  country,  and  a  true 
account  of  his  late  voyage.  Then  Proteus  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  how  he  got  possession  of  Helen. 
In  his  reply  Alexander  became  confused,  and 
diverged  from  the  truth,  whereon  the  slaves 
interposM,  confuted  his  statements,  and  told 
the  whole  history  of  the  crime.  Finally, 
Proteus  delivered  judgment  as  follows :  *  Did  I 
not  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence, that  no  stranger  driven  to  my  country 


by  adverse  winds  should  ever  be  put  to  death, 
I  would  certainly  have  avenged  the  Greek  by 
slaying  thee.  Thou  basest  of  men, — after  accept- 
ing hospitality,  to  do  so  wicked  a  deed !  First, 
thou  didst  seduce  the  wife  of  thy  own  host; 
then,  not  content  therewith,  thou  must  violently 
excite  her  mind  and  steal  her  away  from  her 
husband.  Nay,  even  then  thou  wert  not  satis- 
fied, but,  on  leaving,  thou  must  plunder  the 
house  in  which  thou  hadst  been  a  guest.  Now 
then,  as  I  think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
put  no  stranger  to  death,  I  suffer  thee  to  depart ; 
but  the  woman  ami  the  treasures  I  shall  not 
permit  to  be  carried  away.  Here  they  must 
stay  till  the  Greek  stranger  comes  in  person  and 
takes  them  back  with  him.  For  thyself  a|id 
thy  companions,  I  command  thee  to  be  gone 
from  my  land  within  the  space  of  three  days ; 
and  I  warn  you  that,  otherwise,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  you  will  be  treated  as  enemies.'  Such 
was  the  tale  told  me  by  the  priests  concerning 
the  arrival  of  Helen  at  the  court  of  Proteus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with 
this  story  ;  and,  while  discarding  it,  because  he 
thought  it  less  adapted  for  epic  poetry  than  the 
version  which  he  followed,  showed  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  him.  This  is  evident  from  the 
travels  which  he  assigns  to  Alexander  in  the 
Iliad— &nd  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has 
nowhere  else  contradicted  himself — making  him 
to  be  carried  out  of  his  course  on  his  return  with 
Helen,  and  after  diverse  wanderings  come  at  last 
to  Sidon  in  Phoenicia.  The  passage  is  in  the 
Bravery  of  Diomed  (Iliad,  vi.  289-292),  and  the 
words  are  as  follows  : — 

*  There  were  the  robes,  many  coloured,  the  work 

of  Sidonian  women : 

They  from  Sidon  had  come,  what  time  god- 
shaped  Alexander 

Over  the  broad  sea  brought,  that  way,  the  high- 
bom  Helen.' 

^vd*  Utratf  ol  triirXoi  tratiirolKiXoi,  tpya  ywautStw 
Htbopiwyy  r^  avrhs  'AXt^oySpos  9co€t5^f 

r^p  6Bhp  fip  'E\€PTip  T6p  iuHiyaytp  f  ^vor^pcior. 

"  In  the  Odyssey  also  the  same  fact  it  alluded 
to,  in  these  words  (Odyss,  iv.  227-230)  : — 

*  Such,  so  wisely  prepared,  were  the  drugs  that 

her  stores  afforded, 

Excellent  gift  which  once  Polydamna,  partner  of 
Thonis, 

Gave  her  in  Egypt,  where  many  the  simples  that 
grow  in  the  meadows. 

Potent  to  cure  in  part,  in  part  as  potent  to  in- 
jure.' 

roTa  Aihs  0vydrrrip  ^x<  ^>dpfiaKa  firrrtdtpra 
ia$\d,  rd  ol  IloX^a/uya  ir6p€Pf  B&pos  wapdjcotriSf 
Alyvwririy  r$  irXciora  ^/pcx  (tlbttpos  Htpovpa 
^tdpfuutoy  woXXh  fi^p  ioBXk  fA§/uyfjL4pa  iroWk  8^ 
\vypd. 
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and  the  population  perished.**     Antenor— having  rejected  with  indigna- 


Menelatis,  too,  in  the  same  poem,  thiu  addresses 
Telemachus  (Odyss.  iv.  351,  352)  :— 

'  Mach  did  I  long  to  return,  but  the  gods  still 

kept  me  in  Egypt — 
Angrj  because  I  had  failed  to  pay  them  their 

hecatombs  duly.' 

Afy^rry  ft*  #r<  8€vpo  0col  fiefUL&ra  vitvBcu 

"In  these   places  Homer  shows   himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  voyage  of  Alexai^der  to  Egypt, 
for  Syria  borders  on  Egypt,  and  the  Phoenicians,  to 
whom  Sidon  belongs,  dwell  in  Syria.    From  these 
Tarious   passages,  and   from   that  about   Sidon 
especially,  it  is  clear  that  Homer  did  not  write 
the  Cypria:,  for  there  it  is  said  that  Alexander 
arrived  at  Ilium  with  Helen  on  the  third  day 
after   he   left    Sparta,   the   wind   having    been 
favourable,  and  the  sea  smooth  ;  whereas  m  the 
Iliad^   the  poet  makes   him  wander  before  he 
brings  her  home.      Enough,  howeven  for   the 
present   of  Home^  and   the    Cypria.      I  made 
enquiry   of    the    priests,   whether    the    story 
which  the  Greeks  tell  about  Ilium  is  a  fable, 
or  no.     In  reply  they  related  the  following  par- 
ticulars, of  which  they  declared  that  Menelaus 
had  himself  informed  them.     After  the  rape  of 
Helen,  a  vast  army  of  Greeks,  wishing  to  render 
help  to  Menelaus,  set  sail  for  the  Teucrian  ter- 
ritory ;  on  their  arrival  they  disembarked,  and 
formed  their  camp,  after  wHich  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Ilium,  of  whom  Menelaus  was  one. 
The  embassy  was  received  within  the  walls,  and 
demanded  the   restoration  of  Helen,  with   the 
treasures  which  Alexander  had  carried  off,  and 
likewise   required    satisfaction   for    the   wrong 
done.     The  Teucrians  gave  at  once  the  answer, 
in  which  they  persisted  ever  afterwards,  backing 
their  assertions  sometimes  even  with  oaths,  to 
wit,  that  neither  Helen  nor  the  treasures  claimed 
were  in  their  possession ;  both  the  one  and  the 
other  had  remained,  they  said,  in  Egypt ;  and  it 
was  not  just   to  come   upon    them   for  what 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  was  detaining.      The 
Greeks,    imagining    that    the    Teucrians   were 
merely  laughing   at   them,   laid    siege  to   the 
town,  and  never  rested  until  they  finally  took 
it.     As,  however,  no  Helen  was  found,  and  they 
were  still  told  the  same  story,  they  at  length 
believed  in  its  truth,  and  despatched  Menelaus 
to  the  court  of  Proteus.     So  Menelaus  travelled 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  arrival  sailed  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Memphis,  and  related  all   that   had 
happened.     He  met  with  the  utmost  hospitality, 
received  Helen  back  unharmed,  and  recovered 
all  his  treasures.   After  this  friendly  treatment, 
Menelaus,    they  said,   behaved   most    unjustly 
towards  the  Egyptians;  for  as  it  happened  that 
at  the  time  when  he  wanted  to  take  his  depar- 
ture he  was  detained  by  the  wind  being  contrary, 
and  as  he  found  this  obstruction  continue,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  most  wicked  expedient.    He  seized. 


they  said,  two  children  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  offered  them  up  in  sacrifice.  When 
this  became  known,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  stirred,  and  they  went  in  pursuit  of  Mene- 
laus, who,  however,  escaped  with  his  ships  to 
Libya,  after  which  the  Egyptians  could  not  say 
whither  he  went.  The  rest  they  knew  full  well, 
partly  by  the  enquiries  which  they  had  made, 
and  partly  from  the  circumstances  having  taken 
place  in  their  own  land,  and  therefore  not  ad- 
mitting of  doubt.  Such  is  the  account  given  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  I  am  myself  inclined 
to  regard  as  true  all  they  say  of  Helen  from  the 
following  considerations : — If  Helen  had  been  at 
Troy,  the  inhabitants  would,  I  think,  have  given 
her  up  to  the  Greeks,  whether  Alexander  con- 
sented to  it  or  no.  For  surely  neither  Priam 
nor  his  family  could  have  been  so  infatuated  as 
to  endanger  their  own  persons,  their  children, 
and  their  city,  merely  that  Alexander  might 
possess  Helen.  At  any  rate,  if  they  determined 
to  refuse  at  first,  yet  afterwards,  when  so  many 
of  the  Trojans  fell  in  every  encounter  with  the 
Greel^s,  and  Priam,  too,  in  each  battle  lost  a  son, 
or  sometimes  two  or  three,  or  even  more,  if  we 
may  credit  the  epic  poets,  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  if  Priam  himself  had  been  married  to  her 
he  would  have  declined  to  deliver  her  up,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  the  series  of  calamities  to 
a  close.  Nor  was  it  as  if  Alexander  had  been 
heir  to  the  crown,  in  which  case  he  might  have 
had  the  chief  management  of  affairs,  since  Priam 
was  already  old.  Hector,  who  was  his  elder 
brother,  and  a  far  braver  man,  stood  before  him, 
and  was  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of 
their  father  Priam.  And  it  could  not  be  Hector's 
interest  to  uphold  his  brother  in  his  wrong,  when 
it  brought  such  dire  calamities  upon  himself  and 
the  other  Trojans.  But  the  fact  was  that  they 
had  no  Helen  to  deliver,  and  so  they  told  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Greeks  would  not  believe  what 
they  said  ;  Divine  Providence,  as  I  think,  so  will- 
ing, that,  by  their  utter  destruction,  it  might  be 
made  evident  to  all  men  that  when  great  wrongs 
are  done  the  gods  will  surely  visit  them  with 
great  punishments.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  view 
of  the  matter.  When  Proteus  died,  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded  to 
the  throne."  Rawlinson  (p.  190)  thinks  this 
is  evidently  the  name  of  a  king  Ramses  of 
the  19th  dynasty,  and  probably  of  Ramses  III. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Brugsch  (Hist, 
of  Egypt)y  who  shows  that  Ramses  III.  was 
called  Ramessu  pa  NuUr,  i.e. ''  Ramses  the  god  " 
— a  name  at  once  convertible  into  Rhamp- 
sinitus,  and  also  that  the  robbing  of  the  trea- 
sury is  quite  consistent  with  events  in  this 
king's  reign  related  in  an  Egyptian  papyrus. 
^  Aeschyl.  Agamemnon,  527,  528 : 
Bwfiol  9*  6X<rroi  icol  $€&¥  ISp^^ro, 
kclL  CTipfJM  vdayis  i^ax6WvTai  x^^*^^^- 
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tion  the  suggestion  of  some  Trojans  to  slay  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  when, 
previous  to  the  war,  they  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  Troy  and  were 
his  guests,  and  having  moreoTer  publicly  defended  them — was  always 
regarded  favourably  by  the  Greeks;  and  he  as  well  as  Aeneas  were 
allowed  to  escape  with  their  families.  But  there  is  a  version,  according 
to  which  they  had  betrayed  the  city  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  panther's  skin 
hung  out  of  Antenor's  door  was  the  signal  to  the  besiegers  to  spare 
the  house.*  Hector's  son,  Astyanax,  was  cast  from  the  top  of  the  wall 
and  killed.  Priam's  daughter,  Polyxena,  was  immolated  by  Neoptolemus 
on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  According  to  the  tradition,  Achilles  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her ;  the  Trojans  had  promised  to  give  her  to  him  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  make  peace,  but,  when  he  came  to  negociate 
it,  he  was  treacherously  wounded  by  Paris.  When  dying,  therefore,  he 
had  demanded  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  should  be 
sacrificed  on  his  sepulchre,  which  was  done  by  his  son.^  According  to 
another  version,  Polyxena  bad  fled  to  the  Greek  camp  after  the  death 
of  Achilles,  and  had  immolated  herself  with  a  sword  on  the  tomb  of  her 
lover.®  Her  sister,  Cassandra,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  and  at 
the  altar  of  the  Ilian  Athene,  whose  statue  she  embraced:  Here  Ajax, 
son  of  Oileus,  made  an  attempt  to  violate  her,  and  he  seized  her  so  that 
the  idol  fell.  This  sacrilegious  deed  caused  universal  indignation  among 
the  Greeks,  who  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  stoning  Ajax  to  death ; 
he  only  saved  himself  by  escaping  to  the  altar  of  the  goddess.*  But 
he  had  drawn  both  on  himself  and  his  country  the  grievous  wrath  of 
Athene.  Whilst  he  himself  miserably  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
a  terrible  pestilence  broke  out  in  Locris.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  having  been 
consulted,  the  god  said  that  the  wrath  of  Athene  could  only  be  appeased 
if  the  Locrians  sent  annually  two  noble  virgins  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial 
service  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  This  the  Locrians  scrupulously 
performed  until  shortly  before  the  time  of  Plutarch.^" 

Neoptolemus  received  as  his  prize  both  Andromache  and  Helenus. 
After  his  death,  Helenus  became  king  of  Chaonia,  and  married  Andromache, 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  considered  as  their  heroic  mother.^  Antenor 
went  *by  sea  with  a  body  of  Eneti  or  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia,  who 
were  allies  of  Troy,  into  the  inner  part  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  where  he 
vanquished  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  founded  Patavium,  the 
present  Padua.  The  Veneti  (founders  of  Venice)  were  said  to  owe 
their  origin  to  this  immigration.^ 

As  to  the  fate  of  Aeneas,  the  traditions  were  manifold.     We  hear  of 


•  Grote  {History  of  Qreece,  i.  p.  281)  remarks  Ti'oad.  69. 

that  this  symbol  of  treachery  also  figured  in  the  '®  Timaeus  Siculus,  ap,  Tzetz.  Lycophr,  1145; 

picture  of  Polygnotus,  but  that  a  different  story  Callimachus,  ap,  Schol.  ad  II,  xiii.  66  ;  Welcker, 

appears  in  Schol.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  206.  Griech.  Frag,  i,  p.  164 ;  Plutarch,  Ser,  Numin. 

^  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  322.  Vindict.  p.  557,  with  the  citation  from  Euphorion 

•  Philostr.  Ber.  xix.  11 :  see  also  VU,  ApoUon.  or  Callimachus;  Diintzer,  Epicc.  Veit.  p.  118. 
iv.  16  ;  Tzeiz.  ad  Lycophr,  323.  »  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  294-490;  Pausanias,  i.  11. 

•  Arctinus,  *l\lov  Utpffis  in  the  Excerpta  of  1,  ii.  23. 6 ;  Lesches,  Fragm.  7  (ed.  Diintzer),  ap 
Proclos  ;  see  Welcker,  Ep.  Cycl.  ii.  pp.  185  and  Schol.  Lycophr.  1263 ;  see  also  Schol.  ad  1232.'' 
522.     See  also  the  representation  on  the  chest  *  Strabo,  y.  212;  Ovid,  Fasti,  iv.  75;  Liv.  i.  1, 
of  Cypselus«  in  Paui>anias,  v.  19.  1 ;  Euripides,  xxxiz.  22 ;  Servius,  ad  Aeneid,  1.  242. 
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him,  as  Grote  ^  observes,  "  at  Aenus  in  Thrace,  in  Pallene,  at  Aeneia  in 
the  Thermaic  Gulf,  in  Delos,  at  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  in  Arcadia ; 
in  the  islands,  of  Cythera  and  Zacynthns;  in  Leucas  and  Ambracia,  at 
Bnthrotum  in  Epirus,  on  the  Solentine  peninsula  and  various  other 
places  in  the  southern  region  of  Italy ;  at  Drepana  and  Segesta  in  Sicily, 
lit  Carthage,  at  Cape  Palinurus,  Cumae,  Misenum,  Caieta,  and  finally 
in  Latium,  where  he  lays  the  first  humble  foundation  of  the  mighty 
Borne  and  her  empire.*  But  Aeneas  was,  like  Hector,  worshipped  as  a 
god*  in  Novum  Ilium;  and  we  have  the  remarkable  statement  of  the 
Lesbian  Menecrates,  that  Aeneas,  *  having  been  wronged  by  Paris,  and 
stripped  of  the  sacred  privileges  which  belonged  to  him,  avenged  himself 
by  betraying  the  city,  and  then  became  one  of  the  Greeks.'  ^  One 
tale  among  many  respecting  Aeneas,  and  that  too  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
thus  preserved  among  the  natives  of  the  Troad,  who  worshipped  Aeneas 
as  their  heroic  ancestor,  was  that,  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  continued 
in  the  country  as  king  of  the  remaining  Trojans,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks." 

This  tale  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  informs  us,  in 
the  first  place,  that  Aeneas  always  bore  a  grudge  against  Priam,  because 
he  did  not  appreciate  him,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  his 
men  ;^  in  the  second  place,  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  should  reign 
over  the  Trojans.  He  gives  us  this  latter  information  in  the  prophetic 
words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Poseidon,  a  god  who  is  always 
favourable  to  the  Greeks,  and  even  fights  for  them,  but  who  here  saves 
the  Trojan  or  rather  Dardanian  Aeneas  from  certain  death  ;  nay,  even  the 
implacable  Trojan-hating  goddess  Here  assents  to  the  proceeding :  "  Well, 
let  us  snatch  him  (Aeneas)  from  death,  lest  Jove  be  wroth  if  Achilles 
slays  him.  It  is  destined  to  him  to  escape,  that  the  race  of  Dardanus 
should  not  perish  without  descendants  and  be  forgotten, — of  Dardanus 
whom  the  son  of  Kronos  loved  most  of  all  the  children  whom  he  begat  by 
mortal  women.  For  -the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become  odious  to  the 
son  of  Kronos ;  now,  therefore,  shall  the  power  of  Aeneas  rule  over  the 
Trojans,  and  his  sons'  sons,  who  shall  hereafter  be  born."* 

*  History  of  Greece,  i,  ^.  2^2.  Lucian.   Dcorum  Condi,  c.    12,   i.  HI,  p.  534, 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  Ant.  Mom.  i.  48-54  ;  Heyne,       ed.  Hemst. 

Excars.  1  ad  Aeneid.  iii.  De  Aeneae  JErroribus,  and  •  Mcnecrat.  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  48  :  *Ax«w»'J 
Excan.  1  ad  Aeneid.  v. ;  Conon,  Narr.  46 ;  Livy,  8*   Avii?  €rx€   (after   the   burial  of    Parb)   Koi 
xL  4 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  A&cto.     The  inhabitants  iZ6KfO¥  t^$  ffrpanris  tV  #c€^aA,^i'  dir^fKix^ai. 
of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic  Galf  worshipped  him  "Ofuas  5i  rd^ov  ahr^  halffcun-ts,  iiroXiiitov  yp 
vrlih   great  solemnity  as  their  heroic  founder  irc£(r]7  HxP^s  "Wios  idKct,  Ali^ltv  M6vros.     Ai- 
(Pausan.  iii.  22.  4 ;  yiii.  12.  4).     The  tomb  of  vtiris  yap  irnos  4i>p  vwh  *A\€^dv9pov  Koi  &irh 
Anchises  was  shown  on  the  confines  of  the  Area-  ytpiav  Upuv  i^€ipy6fi€voSf   dy^rpt if/c   Uplafioyi 
dian  Orchomenus  and  Mantineia  (compare  Steph.  ipyao'ufiiyos  8i  toDto,  tU  'Axoiwr  iyty6v€i. 
Byz.  £.  r.  K(£^vax),  under  the  mountain  called  ^  //.  xiii.  460,  461 : 
Anchisia,  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.     On  the  [Ah^ias]  aUX  ykp  Upidiitp  itrtfi'fiyu  91^ 
discrepancies  respecting  the  death  of  Anchises,  O0v«ic*  &p*  iffB^hv  iiipra  firr^  a»9pd<np  oC  n  ri- 
te^ Heyne,  Excurs.  \1  ad  Aen.  iii.     Segesta  in  co-kcv. 
Sicily  claimed  to  be  founded  by  Aeneas  (Cicero,  •  //.  xx.  300-308  : 
Verr.  ir.  33).  iAX*  &7«0*,  ^/ac7s  ir4p  fup  6x^k  Bavdrov  iydyufitv^ 

*  Lycophron,  1208,  and  Schol. ;  Athenagoras,  fi^i  »•$  koX  Kpopi^ris  Ktx^Xiaa^raij  «?  kw  'Ax*A- 
Legat.  1 ;  Inscription  in  Clarke's  Travels^  vol.  ii.  XtU 

p.  80  :     Ol  'lAicis  rhv  itdrpioif   B^hv  Alv^iav,       r6v  Jt  KaroicTcfi^  •  fiSptfiov  94  dt  i<rr*  it\4a(rBai, 

liippx 
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Again,  Poseidon  telle  Aeneas  that  he  has  nothing  to  dread  from  any 
other  Greek  than  Achilles.^  I  here  call  particular  attention  to  another 
passage  in  the  Iliad ^^^  in  which  Achilles  taunts  Aeneas  with  being  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Troy  after  the  death  of  Priam. 

Strabo,  who  rejects  hU  other  traditions  regarding  Aeneas,  infers  from 
this  clear  Homeric  statement  that  Aeneas  remained  at  Troy,  that  he 
reigned  there  after  the  extinction  of  Priam's  dynasty,  and  that  his  sons 
and  their  descendants  reigned  after  him.^  If,  therefore,  we  accept  it  as 
an  historical  truth,  that  Troy  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction,  and  that 
Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  it,  we  find  nothing  extraordinary 
in  the  fact  that  the  Locrian  maidens  were  periodically  sent  to  Ilium,  and 
that  this  custom  should  have  been  continued  for  such  a  long  number  of 
centuries.  Mr.  Gladstone^  holds  that  "Poseidon's  prophecy  has  every 
sign  of  being  founded  on  what  actually  occurred  immediately  after  the 
Troica ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  a  tradition  most  unlikely  to  be 
invented.  The  part  taken  by  Aeneas  in  the  war  was  not  one  of  high 
distinction ;  and  his  character,  cold  and  timid,  was  one  very  far  removed 
from  the  sympathies  of  the  poet  and  his  countrymen ;  he  appears  as  the 
representative  of  the  Dardanian  branch,  with  a  sidelong  jealous  eye 
towards  the  predominating  Ilian  house  of  Priam.  It  is  a  statement  by  no 
means  congenial  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  poem,  which  next  after 
Achilles  glorifies  the  Achaians,  and,  after  the  Achaians,  the  house  of  Priam. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  probable  or  more  natural 
than  that,  after  the  Greeks  had  withdrawn,  some  social  or  political  order 
should  be  established  in  Troas,  and  that  its  establishment  should  be  effected, 
after  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Priam,  under  the  surviving  representative 
of  the  family  which  probably  was  a  senior  branch,  and  which  manifestly 
stood  next  in  influence  and  power.  We  are  nowhere  told  that  Dardanie 
was,  like  so  many  other  cities,  destroyed  in  the  war.  The  friendship  of 
Poseidon  possibly  indicates  its  possession  of  some  foreign  alliance  or 
sympathy,  not  enjoyed  by  the  Trojans  proper,  whom  Poseidon  hated;  and 
if  it  be  replied  that  such  a  sovereignty  was  more  likely  to  be  in  Dardanie 
than  in  a  rebuilt  Ilion,  I  answer  that  this  is  just  what  the  text  seems  to 
contemplate,  for  it  says  that  the  might  of  Aeneas  shall  reign,  not  in 
Troy,  but  over  the  Trojans  {Troeasin  anaxei),  and  the  Troes  are  the 
people  of  the  Troad  (see  e.g.  R  ii.  824-826)." 

Grote  ^  says  that  these  "  passages  regarding  Aeneas  have  been  con- 
strued by  various  able  critics  to  refer  to  a   family  of  philo-Hellenic 


(i<f^pa  n^  iffirtpfios  76V€^  Kal  Hfpavros  uXTyroi  4\ir6fifyoy  Tpu>t<r<nv  kvAltiv  Imroidfiouriy 

^€Lp9difov,  tv  KpoplJhis  ir€p\  icdvrwv  ^iKaro  Tcd'  rifiris  r^s  Ilpidfiov ; 

5w>',  *  Strabo,  siii.  p.  608 :  "Ofinpos  fxivroi  avrrj' 

ot  tBtp  i^tytpovro  yvvcuK&y  T€  Ovrirdwy.  yopuv  ohZeripois   ^ouety^  ov9^    ro7s   irtpl   rvy 

iiiri  ykp  UptdfJiov  y^y^iiv  ijx^p^  Kpoylay  •  hpxnyer&y  t^j   Sic^i/^cwj   Xex^fi^civ  •    i/xtpaiyti 

pvv  Z\  Z^  Alytiao  fiiij  Tpi»t<r<riy  ayd^ti  yap  fUfxtyiiKSTa  rhy  Aiytlay  iy  rf}'  Tpoi<f.  Kal 

Ku\  waiiwy  ircuScs,  roi  Key  fi€r6iri<r$€  ytywrai,  9tai*^tyfjL4yoy  r^y  hpxh^  * *^  irapa^ehaKSra  jraiaX 

•  //.  XX.  339 :  "Kol^^y  r^y  tiahox^v  ovr^y,  ^f^ayifffidyov  rod 

oh  jx^y-ydp  ris  <r*  iWos  ^Axcu&P  4^tyapi^€i,  rwv  XlpiafuJi&y  y4yovs, 

"  //.  XX.  178-181 :  *  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  34. 

Aivtlof  tI  ah  'r6frfrov  SfilXov  vuWhy  4ic9\0t&v  »  History  of  Greece j  i.  p.  291. 
Ion?  J ;  ^  <r4  y«  dvfibs  4fw\  fAax4<rcur$ai  dyt^ci 
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or  semi-Hellenic  Aeneadae,  known  even  in  the  time  of  the  early  singers 
of  the  Iliad  as  masters  of  some  territory  in  or  near  the  Troad,  and 
professing  to  be  descended  from,  as  well  as  worshipping,  Aeneas."  The 
Scepsian  critic  Demetrius,  a  contemporary  of  Crates  and  Aristarchus 
(about  180  B.C.),*  who  wrote  a  Commentary  in  thirty  books  on  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  the  Trojans,^  and  whose  arguments  are  in  nearly  every  point 
adopted  by  Strabo,  who  did  not  visit  the  Troad  himself — this  Demetrius 
informs  us  that  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  Aeneas,  were  founders  of  his  native  town,  which  had  been  originally 
situated  above  the  city  of  Cebren,  on  ofte  of  the  highest  ranges  of  Ida, 
near  Polichne,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  by  them  60  stadia  lower 
down,  to  the  site  where  it  stood  in  his  time :  these  two  families  are  said 
by  Demetrius  to  have  reigned  there  for  a  long  time.  Demetrius  believed 
that  the  ancient  town  (Palaescepsis)  had  been  the  royal  residence  of 
Aeneas,  as  it  was  situated  midway  between  his  dominion  and  Lyrnessus, 
whither  he  had  fled  when  pursued  by  Achilles.®  But,  as  has  been  said 
before,  this  conjecture  of  Demetrius  is  not  admitted  by  Strabo,  who 
believed  that  Aeneas  and  his  descendants  reigned  in  Troy.  According  to 
one  passage  in  Strabo,'  Novum  Ilium  and  the  Temple  of  Athen6  were 
built  during  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  therefore  at  some 
period  later  than  720  b.o.  ;  but,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  same 
author,®  it  was  only  built  under  Croesus  (560-546  B.C.).  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  this  chronology  is 
altogether  erroneous,  because  the  pottery  found  in  my  trenches  at 
Hissarlik  proves  that  the  site  has  continued  to  be  inhabited. 

Novum  Ilium  was  situated  on  a  low  height  in  the  plain ;  that  is  to 
say,  nearly  in  its  centre,  because  the  ridge  whose  western  spur  it  occupies 
extends  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  plain.  This  western  spur  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  plain,  into  which  it  slopes  gradually  on 
the  west  and  south  sides,  whereas  to  the  north  and  north-east  it  falls 
oflf  at  an  angle  of  45^ ;  it  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement, 
49*43  metres  =  162  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Hellespont 
is,  according  to  Scylax,^  25  stadia,  but  in  reality  it  is  rather  more 
than  3  miles,  and  to  Cape  Sigeum  4  miles. 

It  was  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks,  and  remained  a  town  of  incon- 
siderable power,  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  even 
until  the  period  of  the  Boman  dominion,  as  we  see  from  the  fact  that 
Bhoeteum,  Sigeum,  and  Achilleum,  though  situated  at  distances  of 
between  3  and  4  miles  from  it,  were  all  independent  of  Ilium.^°  But, 
nevertheless,  it  was  raised  into  importance  by  the  legendary  reverence 


*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  609.  •  §  95 :  *£yrcD0€y  Z\  Tpooks  Hpx^^h  Koi  wSXus 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  603.  *EX\iiyi9€s  «ur\y  iy  ahr^  oJSe*  A(i/)8awj,  'Pof- 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  607 ;  Homer,  Iliad,  xx.  188-  Teiov,  "IXwi'  {ineix^i  8i  hwh  rris  BakiTTrrs  ard^ta 
191 ;  Kicolaos  ap,  Steph.  Byz.  s.  y.  *AaKayla.  k^)  koI  iv  ainf  Torafihs  ^Ktifiay^poi. 

*  xiii.  p.  601.  "  Herodotus,  v.  94, 95.    See  his  account  of  the 

*  xiiL  p.  593 ;  according  to  the  reading  of  war  between  the  Athenians  and   Mitylenaeans 
ttark  Kpoio-OF,  restored  by  Kramer  (from  two  about  Sigeum  and  Achilleum. 

MSS.)  for  the  Kara  x^ciUv  of  the  MSS. 
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attached  to  it,  as  being  the  only  place  which  ever  bore  the  sacred  name 
immortalized  by  Homer.  Athene  had  her  temple  in  the  Pergamns  of 
Novum  Ilium,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  just 
as  she  had  been  worshipped  in  the  Pergamus  of  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
The  Ilians  maintained  that  at  its  capture  by  the  Achaean  troops  their 
city  had  not  been  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  it  had  always  remained 
inhabited,  and  had  never  ceased  to  exist.^  The  proofs  produced  by  the 
Ilians  for  the  identity  of  their  city  with  the  ancient  one,  were,  -as  Grote  * 
remarks,  testimonies  which  few  persons  in  those  ages  were  inclined  to 
question,  when  combined  with  the  identity  of  name  and  general  locality, 
nor  does  it  seem  that  any  one  did  question  them,  except  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  and  Hestiaea  of  Alexandria-Troas,  who  from  mere  jealousy  and 
envy  contested  the  universally  acknowledged  identity,  and  of  whom  I 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak. 

Polemon  was  a  native  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  wrote  a  description 
(irepLrjyrjai^;)  of  the  city.  He  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
beginning  of  the  second  centuries  B.C.,  and  was  therefore  earlier  than 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  He  noticed  in  Novum  Ilium  the  identical  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeios  on  which  Priam  had  been  slain,  as  well  as  the 
identical  stone  upon  which  Palamodes  had  taught  the  Greeks  to  play 
at  dice.^  Hellanicus,  who  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Salamis  (480  B.C.),  and  was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
wrote  a  special  work  on  Troy  (called  TpcDCKo),  in  which  he  testified  to 
the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  for  which  asser- 
tion Strabo  (or  rather  Demetrius  followed  by  Strabo)  gratuitously  attri- 
butes to  him  an  undue  partiality  for  the  Ilians.^ 

Herodotus  says  that  Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  to  Greece,  ascended 
into  the  "Pergamon  of  Priam,  because  he  had  a  longing  to  behold 
the  place.  Having  seen  everything  and  enquired  into  all  particulars 
of  the  Homeric  siege,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
Ilium,  (his  magnificent  offering  of)  a  thousand  oxen  (ten  hecatombs), 
while  the  Magians  poured  libations  to  the  heroes  slain  at  Troy.  The 
night  after,  a  panic  fell  upon  the  camp :  but  in  the  morning  they 
started  at  daylight,  and  skirting  on  the  left  hand  the  towns  of  Rhoe- 
teum,  Ophrynium,  and  Dardanus  (which  borders  on  Abydos),  and  on  the 
right  the  Teucrians  of  Gergis,  they  reached  Abydos."^     It   has    been 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  \4yowrt  8*  oi  vvv  'IXi«is       <^6^s  4s  rh  (rrpariirtZop  iymfff,   &fia  hf^*p^ 

tV  ic6kiv  Korrk  tV  &><oo<np  vwh  rSsv  'Axat»>',  'Poitciok  'k6\lv  koX   *0<ppvv(iov    icoi   Adp^avov, 

oW  ii€K€i<f>en  oMwore,  V<P    ^  'Ai8^5y   Sfioup6s    iffri^    iv    Je^tJ    8i 

«  History  of  Gre(xey  i.  p.  298.  TipyiBws  TtvKpo^s. 

*  Polemon,  Fragmenta,  32,  ed.  Didot.  It  is  out  of  place  to  speak  here  of  the  topo- 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  602 :  'EAAttwicor  8i  X«P*f<^"  g^P^iy  J  but  in  making  this  quotation  from 
fi€yos  ro7s  *l\itvaip,  olos  iKtivov  0vfi6s,  autniyopu  Herodotus,  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
rb  riiv  ain^v  €hcu  ir6Kiy  t V  vvy  tjJ  rSrt.  plaining  the  foregoing  chapter  (42),  which  is  diffi- 

*  Herodotus,  vii.  43  :  ^iri  rovroy  J^  rbv  iroTo-  cult  to  understand :  'Eirox^f to  9h  rijy  Ww  4k  t^j 
fihy  &s  Mxtro  E^p|y)s,  4s  rh  Upidfiov  U4pyafiov  hvZitis  6  trrparhs  4x1  re  irorofthy  KdiKov  iral  yrjv 
4uf4firif  7fitpoy  fx^*'  9f'fl<^<t<^^o^^'  Otifadfityos  8c  rijy  Mvaifiy^  ixh  84  KaiKOv  dpfitdfityost  Kdyris 
Kcd  wudSfxtyos  Ktiyvv  {icocrro  rjj  *ABriyalr}  rp  Upos  (x<^^  ^v  kpiffrtppt  hk  rod  *Arapy4os  4s 
*l\idii  tOvct  $ov5  x*^^«5»  Xo^*  ^*  ^^  fidyoi  TOi<ri  Kaplyriy  7r6\iy  i,irh  8i  ra^njj  Bth  Biifiris  irtHov 
^pc»(ri  4x*<iyTo.   ravra  8i  iroiriaafityoiffi  yvKTos  4irop€v€TOf*ATpafAi&Tr€i6yr9ir6KiyKaX*^Ayray9po9 
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generally  maintained  in  modem  times,  by  those  who  dispute  the  identity 
of  Novnm  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  that  the  place  called  by 
Herodotus  the  Pergamon  of  Priam  must  be  different  from  Novum  Ilium ; 
but,  as  Grote  *  rightly  observes,  the  mention  of  the  Ilian  Athen6  iden- 
tifies them  as  the  same. 

Eckenbrecher ^  ingeniously  observes  that  "Herodotus  cannot  but 
have  identified  the  Aeolic  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  city,  because  in 
Book  i.  c.  5,  he  calls  the  latter  •  merely  *Ilion,'  without  an  epithet,  just 
as  we  should  designate  the  present  Borne  and  the  Bome  of  the  ancient 
Eomans  by  the  same  name.  This,"  he  argues,  "  appears  evident  when 
we  compare  this  passage,  where  the  historian  says  that  the  Persians 
traced  their  enmity  against  Greece  from  the  conquest  of  Ilium,  with 
the  passage  in  Book  ii.  c.  10.    We  see  also,"  he  continues,  "  that  Xerxes 


T^ir  Tl€\affy(Ba  wapofuifiSfuvos'  r^v  "'l^ifv  S^ 
Xafiity  is  apurrep^v  X^P^  ^'^  ^^  "^^^  *\Ki6j6a  yqy  • 
col  irpwra  /ucV  ol  Otrh  rp  "iSp  vvicra  hfOjj.di'ayTi 
fi^vral  r€  «cal  irp7i<rnjp€s  iirtiairlin'ova't,  Kai  riva 
ojTou  ra^p  trvxv^v  ZfuXow  9t€<p6€ipav.  "The 
march  of  the  army,  after  leaving  Lydia,  was 
directed  upon  the  river  Caicus  and  the  laud  of 
Mysia.  Beyond  the  Caicus  the  road,  leaving 
Mount  Cana  upon  the  left,  passed  through  the 
Atamean  plain,  to  the  city  of  Carina.  Quit- 
ting this,  the  troops  advanced  across  the  plain  of 
Theb^  passing  by  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus, 
the  Pelasgic  settlement;  then,  keeping  Mount 
Ida  upon  the  left  hand,  they  entered  the  Trojan 
territory,  ^ks  they  bivouacked  during  the 
night  at  the  foot  of  Ida,  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  burst  upon  them,  and  killed  a  great 
many  of  them." 

But  if  the  Persian  army  had  come  by  the 
ordinary  road,  crossing  the  ridge  which  extends 
from  Ida  westward  and  terminates  in  Cape 
Lectum,  the  true  Ida  must  have  been  left  con- 
siderably to  the  right.  It  is  therefore  generally 
thought  that  either  Herodotus  has  made  a  mis- 
take, or — as,  among  others,  G.  Kawlinson  {Hist, 
of  Herodotus,  iv.  p.  42,  footnote)  suggests — he 
has  given  the  name  of  Ida  to  the  highlands 
which  close  in  the  valley  of  the  Scamander  on 
the  left,  lying  west  and  south  of  Bounarbashi. 
But  this  theory  appears  to  us  as  unacceptable 
as  that  of  P.  Barker  Webb  (Topographie  de  la 
Troade,  p.  134),  who  endeavours  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  Persian  army,  in  coming  by 
the  ordinary  way,  might  have  had  the  true 
Mount  Ida  to  its  left,  for  he  says:  "To  the 
south  of  the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  coast 
slopes  rapidly  to  the  east  and  north-east,  and 
forms  with  the  opposite  shore  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium.  From  this  conformation  of  the 
gulf,  which  is  not  exactly  marked  on  any  modern 
map,  it  results  that  the  Gargarus,  instead  of 
being  situated,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the 
centre  of  Phrygia,  approaches  much  more  to  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  appears  almost  to 
tower  above  it.  Thus  Herodotus's  account  of 
Xerxes,  who  on  his  march  from  Sardis  to  the 


Hellespont  left  the  Gargarus  to  his  left,  a  state- 
ment which  appears  strange  to  many  people,  is 
true  to  the  real  position  of  Mount  Ida."  This 
statement  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  facts. 

I  can  accept  as  the  only  right  explanation  that 
of  Professor  Virchow,  who  writes  to  me:  "As 
Herodotus  expressly  states  that  Xerxes  entered 
the  territory  of  Ilium  having  Mount  Ida  to 
his  left,  I  can  but  conclude  from  this  that 
Xerxes  went  from  Adramyttium  northward,  and 
penetrated  from  the  east  into  the  Plain  of 
Beiramich  ;  that  is,  nearly  by  the  road  taken  by 
Tchihatcheff.  The  only  doubt  which  could  arise 
would  be  the  mention  of  Antandros,  which 
appears  to  have  been  situated  more  to  the  west. 
But  the  expression  irapafjL€ifi6fi€yos  admits  of 
the  interpretation  that  he  passed  by  Antandrus ; 
namely,  that  he  passed  by  it  to  his  left.  Other- 
wise he  piust  have  taken  his  way  across  the  high 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  road  he  passed  round 
Ida,  which  remained  to  his  left,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  into  the  valley  of  the  Sca- 
mander. As  he  must  have  gone  from  Ind 
through  the  defile  into  the  Plain  of  Troy,  he 
had  Bounarbashi  to  his  left."  Professor  Virchow 
adds  that  for  this  reason  the  small  city  on  the 
Bali  Dagh  can,  in  his  opinion,  not  be  Gergis, 
because  Herodotus  (vii.  43)  distinctly  states  that 
on  the  day  after  his  visit  to  Ilium  Xerxes  went 
forward,  passing  to  his  left  Rhoeteum,  Ophry- 
nium,  and  Dardanus,  which  borders  on  Abydos, 
but  to  his  right  the  Teucriaus  of  Gergis  (fi/xa 
flfi4pp  hh  liroptitro  4y6tvr€v,  iv  hpurrtp^  fifv 
kir4pyuv  *Polrfioy  ir6\iy  koX  *0^p^vtiov  kcIX 
AdpBavoVj  fiir§p  9^  *Afi6B^  Sfiovp6s  itrri,  iv 
8€|tj7  8i  TipyiBas  TevKpovs).  As  Xerxes  passed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  it  would  appear 
strange  indeed  that  Herodotus  should  have 
mentioned  Gergis,  not  before  but  after  Ilium,  if 
the  little  city  on  that  mountain  were  identical 
with  Gergis. 

•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298. 

^  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lagc  des  Horner^ 
ischen  Troia;  Dusseldorf,  1875,  p.  34. 
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considered  the  Ilion  of  his  time  (that  of  Herodotus,  Hellanicns,  and 
Strabo)  as  the  Homeric  Ilion,  because  we  are  told  (vii.  43)  that  he 
ascended  to  Priam's  Pergamon,  which  he  could  not  possibly  think  to  be 
situated  anywhere  else  but  in  Hion." 

A  further  proof  of  the  certainty  which  people  felt  regarding  the 
identity  of  ancient  Troy- with  NoTum  Ilium  is  furnished  by  Xenophon, 
who  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Mindarus,  while  his  fleet 
lay  at  Abydos,  went  up  himself  to  Ilium  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  and 
saw  from  thence  the  naval  battle  between  the  squadron  of  Dorieus  and 
the  Athenians,  near  the  shore  cjff  Khoeteum.^ 

Though  the  dominion  of  Novum  Ilium  was  still  very  unimportant 
during  the  interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  Macedonian 
invasion  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  extend  to  the  neighbouring  Helle- 
spont, yet  the  city  was  garrisoned  as  a  strong  position.  We  see  this  from 
the  account  given  by  Plutarch:*  "Ilion  was  taken  byHerakles  on  account 
of  the  horses  of  Laomedon ;  it  was  also  taken  by  Agamemnon  by  means 
of  the  wooden  horse;  for  the  third  time  it  was  taken  by  Charidemus, 
because,  a  horse  having  fallen  in  the  gate,  the  Ilians  could  not  promptly 
shut  it."  This  is  confirmed  by  Polyaenus,^®  who  says  :  "  When  the  Ilians 
sacked  the  city  of  Charidemus,  he  got  hold  of  a  slave,  who  had  come  to 
plunder,  and  by  great  presents  ho  induced  him  to  betray  the  city  (Novum 
Ilium).  But  in  order  that  he  might  appear  faithful  to  the  watchmen 
of  the  gates,  he  gave  him  many  sheep  and  slaves  to  bring  in,  twice 
or  three  times.  The  watchmen,  having  distributed  these,  allowed  him 
often  to  go  out  in  the  night,  and  with  him  more  men  to  bring  in  the 
booty.  Charidemus  seized  and  bound  those  who  had  come  with  the 
man,  dressed  his  own  armed  men  in  their  clothes,  and  gave  them,  with 
the  rest  of  the  booty,  a  horse,  as  if  it  had  been  captured.  But  the 
watchmen,  in  order  to  receive  the  horse,  opened  the  whole  gate.  The 
soldiers  rushed  in  together  with  the  horse,  killed  the  watchmen,  and, 
having  encountered  the  rest  of  the  force,  stormed  the  city.  If  we  may 
make  the  jest,  Ilion  was  taken  for  the  second  time  by  the  stratagem 
of  a  horse." 

This  Charidemus  can  certainly  be  no  other  than  the  notorious  merce- 
nary chief,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  (b.c.  359-336).  We 
know  him  principally  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Aristo- 

^  Ilellenicay  i.  1,4:  Mli'Sapof  8^  kutMu  t^p  iroXX^  vp6fiara  Koi  ip^pdxoZa  Zls  icov  fcol  rph 

fAdxn^  iy  *l\l^  B{mv  Tp  'A^i'^  ifioi\Bfi  ivX  r^v  hyveytiv.      Ol    8i    ipikaKesj   ravra    vfifxdfA€yoij 

Oikarrw  •  Koi  Ka0€\Ki<ras  rits  iavrov  Tpi4ip€ts  cvvtx^P^^^  ^^V  ^roWdnis  4^t4vai  irbKrwpj  koX 

dWirXci,  Siro»s  avaXi^oi  Tas  fitrii  AotpUat,  ffhv  avr^  Hvlipas  ir\tloyas  r^v  \clav  irfpicAa^ 

•  Life  of  SertoriuSy  i. :  id\u  91  rh  "iXtai^  ^*  votnas.    XaplJirifios  rovs  fify  trhp  owry  avXKafi^v 

'H/MUcA^ovs  8ia  Ths  Aaofji4Zovros  Xirwovsy  Koi  ^h  ISt^ctc  *  rh   di   rovrwv   ifidria   irepifiaXiov  iZlois 

* Kyafiiynfovos  Zih  tow  Aouptlov  irpofrayoptv9ivros  hflpdffip  &irkurfi4yots,  fZwK€v  auro7s  rd  T€  &XXa 

Tmrow,  rpirop  8*  6xb  Xapi^ijfiov,  rks  iri/Xay,  Tinrov  t^j  \tias  Koi  Xmrop  &s  cuXf^dKwroy,    Ol<pvXaK€s, 

rivhs  ifJLV€0'6yroSy  i.iroK\t7ffat  Tax"  t&v  IKUuw  XyaBi^aivro  rhv  Xmrovy  waaay  riiv wi\7jv  iiv4^av. 

juJ)  Bvpri04vTuv,  Ol  irrparturaL,  Ty  Tmry  orvvctinrco'drrcs,  ro^s  t« 

'^  Strategic,   iii.  14 :   XapiirifioSy  *l\i4w  An}*  <p6kaKas   iLw4icT€tyay    Koi   r^y   konr^jv    Zvyofiiv 

karoiyruy  avrov  rifv  TSkiy^  oiK4Triy  *lkt4a  TpO'  8c|(i;tcyot  ttjs  wSktus  iKpirnaay^  &<rTe,  tl  xp^ 

€k96yra  M  ktlcw   <rvkkafid>yy  fuydkois   Z^pois  ri   Koi   iroT^cu,  htdrtpov  idkM  rh  "ikioy  iriXxy 

Kir€i(r(   irpoZovvai   r^y  irSkiy,     "li/o   8i   irio-T^s  ?inrq»  Kara<rrparriyo{tfi€Voy. 
<p2»tlri  ro7s  <l>vkdTrov(rt  rds  irikast  fdvK€y  avr^ 
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crates,  in  which  the  capture  of  Ilium  is  confirmed,  but  without  particulars 
as  to  how  it  happened.  Dismissed  by  Timotheus,  he  took  service  in 
Asia  Minor  with  Memnon  and  Mentor,  who  desired  to  liberate  their 
brother-in-law  Artabazus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Autophra- 
dates.  The  capture  of  Ilium  by  him  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
about  356  b.c.  From  this  event,  therefore,  it  appears  certain  that  at 
that  time  Novum  Ilium  was  a  fortified  city. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  his 
army  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  under  Parmenio ;  and,  after  having  offered 
solemn  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  at  Elaeus  in  the  Chersonese, 
he  creased  over  to  the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy.  Having  ascended 
to  Hium,  he  sacrificed  to  Athene,  made  libations  to  the  heroes,  hung  up 
his  armour  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  took  in  exchange  some 
of  the  sacred  arms  which  had  been  preserved  from  the  Trojan  war. 
Such  was  his  veneration  for  these  Trojan  arms,  that  he  had  them  carried 
before  him  in  battle  by  his  lifeguardsmen.  He  also  offered  at  Ilium, 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  sacrifices  to  Priam,  begging  him  to 
relax  his  wrath  against  the  race  of  Neoptolemus,  to  which  he,  Alexander, 
belonged.^ 

Dicaearchus  composed  a  separate  work  respecting  this  sacrifice  of 
Alexander  (irepl  t^9  iv  'iXltp  Bvaia^)? 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  Hellespont, 
ascended  to  Hium,  sacrificed  to  Athene,  and  made  offerings  to  the  shades 
of  the  heroes,  and,  after  having  anointed  with  oil  the  funeral  column  of 
Achilles,  he  ran,  as  was  customary,  stark  naked  round  the  tomb  with  his 
companions,  put  a  wreath  of  flowers  on  it,  and  felicitated  Achilles  on 
having  had  during  his  life  a  true  friend,  and,  after  his  death,  a  great 
herald  of  his  glory.  As  he  was  walking  through  the  city  (Ilium)  and 
examining  its  curiosities,  some  one  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  the 
lyre  of  Alexander  (Paris) ;  he  answered  that  he  cared  but  very  little 
about  that,  but  that  he  desired,  to  see  the  lyre  of  Achilles,  to  which  he 
had  chanted  the  glory  and  the  deeds  of  great  men.^ 


"  Arrian.  Akxand.  Andb.  i.  11.  5-8:  ixeitv  Z^  i<rrd\ri  ix  rrjs  Eifptimif  ko2   Bwov  i^^firi  t^j 

4s  ^ZKcuovrra  0iti  UpwrfiriXdff  iwl  ry  rdttxp  rov  'Atrias  Aihs  enrofiarriplov  Ka\  'Adrjyas  koH  *Hpa- 

npc#r€4r<A.dov,  Zrt  koI  Upwr€(ri\aos  wp&ros  496k€i  k\4ovs  •  apt\$6pra  84  is  "IKiov  if  re   'A0^y$ 

4Kfiri¥m  4s  r^P  ^Aaiw  rvp  'EkXiivotv  r&v  dfjux  0vacu  rp  *l\idit,  Kcd  i^v  wwoirKlatv  r^p  afirow 

'Ayau4fmtPt    4s  ^iKtop  arpartutrdpTotP  •    Koi  6  kvaBupcu  4s  thp  v%tl»p,  koI  KadtK^Tp  iunl  ra^j 

rovs  rris  dwrias  ^u  4irmrxf(rripap  oT  y€p4aeai  r&p  Up&p  rwa  6ir\cop  In  4k  rod  TptatKov  ^pyov 

^  n/M»Tc<nA<i^  T^y  iT6fia(riy.          .  <ra(6fi€pcu     koX  ravra  \4yoxHnp  Sri  ot  viraain- 

napfi€plwv  /jlIp  9^  T&p  -wtiwp  rovs  voKXobs  trral  (<p(pop  itp6  wlnov  4s  rhs  ndxas.     Bvaai  6i 

KoX  riir  fwxop  9ta$tfid(rM  4r(kx^  ^«  2T?<rTaO  4s  ainhp  ical  Upidfjup  4ir\  rod  $(ofiou  rov  Aihs  rod 

"Afiviop  •  KoX  9i4fiiiaap  rpt^ptat  fitp  ^Korhp  Koi  'EpKMiov  \iyos  iwr4x^h  M^wv  IlpidfjLov  irapairo^h- 

l^wrroywXolou  Z\  6X\ois 'wo\Xo7s  arpoyyikois.  fitpop  ry   NeoirroXcftou  y4pfiy  h   8^   is  ainhp 

*A\4^ap9pop  8i  4^  *E?iCuovpros   4s  rhp  *Axat&p  Ka07iK€P, 

XifuptL  Kvrapai  6  wktlwp  \6yos  Kar4x*t^  «coi  '  Dicaenrch.  Fragm,  p.  114,  ed.  Fuhr;  Athe- 

axrrSp  rt  tcvfitpPvipra  t^k  trrpaniyi^a  pavy  5(o-  naeus,  xiii.  p.  693. 

fidWnp  Koi  4v(tBii  Karh.  fiiaop  rhp  T6pop  rod  »  Plutarch.  Alexand.  xv. :  'Avafiia  8*  cif  "Vuop, 

'EAAi^v^rrov    4y4ptrOy    aiftJiarra    ravpop    ry  fBvfft  rp  *Ae7iP^  icol  ro7s  fip<a<rty  l<nr<i<T€.     TV 

noa^Mhn  koX  Nripffiffi  <nr4pi€ip  4k  Xfwtnjs  ipid-  8*   *Ax«AA^«j    cr4\KriP  kku^iiMPOs    \iira,    koI 

Xifj  ^f  rhp  vSvTOP.     \4yown  8i  koX  vpStrop  4k  fierh  r&p  ircdpctP  ffvpavaZpafiioP  yvfiy6sy  &(nttp 

r^s  ptifs  trhp  roh  •SitXms  4K$^pai  avrhp  4s  r V  ^^os  4ariVf  4o'rt<pdyw(r€f  fuucapiffos  avr6p,  Bri  koI 

•fhff  r^  ^AifUof  KoX  ^fXahs  itpixfoaQai  B6«p  r«  v^  tpl\ov  tiotov,  koX  TeAevT4(ras  firydkov  icfi' 
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I  may  also  call  attefition  to  the  valuable  inscription*  which  proves 
the  liberality  of  Antiochns  Soter  towards  the  Ilian  Athene  in  278  B.C. 
The  inscriptions  Nos.  3601  and  3602  also  attest  that  Panathenaic  games 
were  solemnized  at  Ilium  in  honour  of  the  Ilian  Athene  by  the  Ilians, 
conjointly  with  various  other  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

We  read  in  Strabo :«  "  It  is  said  that  the  city  of  the  present  Ilians 
was  until  then  a  small  market-town,  and  that  it  had  a  small  and  insig- 
nificant temple  of  Athen^.  But  Alexander,  having  ascended  to  it  after 
the  victory  on  the  Granicus,  adorned  the  temple  with  offerings,  raised 
the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  commanded  the  wardens  to  enlarge  it 
by  new  buildings,  and  declared  the  city  free  and  exempt  from  all  taxes. 
At  a  later  time,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire,  he  sent  to 
Ilium  a  very  kind  letter,  promising  to  make  it  a  large  city,  to  make  its 
temple  very  celebrated,  and  to  institute  sacred  games  in  the  city.  After 
his  death,  Lydimachus  did  much  for  the  city,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall 
40  stadia  in  circuit,  built  a  temple,  and  increased  the  population  by 
adding  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  neighbouring  cities,  which  were  in 
decay.  Alexander  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  Ilians,  both  on  account  of  his 
relationship,  and  because  of  his  admiration  for  Homer.  There  has  been 
handed  down  a  corrected  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems,  called  '  the  edition 
of  the  casket '  (iK  tov  vdpdrjKo^),  because  Alexander  revised  and  annotated 
these  poems  with  the.  aid  of  the  pupils  of  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus, 
and  preserved  them  in  a  richly  ornamented  casket,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  Persian  treasury.  Alexander's  great  kindness  towards  the  Ilians 
proceeded,  therefore,  in  the  first  place  from  his  veneration  for  the  poet, 

pVKOs  frvxfy'     ^Ef  8i  ry  «-c/>ufcVcu  Koi  0€a<r$eu  0€dy. 

rh  Kotrh  tV  if6Ktyf  4pofx4ifov  rtyhs  awT<Jy,  ci  fiov-  •  xiii.  p.  593,  10-20,  and  p.  594,  30  :  TJ/i/  Sh 

Acrai   tV   *A\€^dv^pov   \vpav   tJcrv,   iKaxi(rra  rQy  *l\i(vp  ir6Kiy   rS»y    vvy   tcwj  i^ky    K<&fjLriy 

<ppoyTi(€ty  4K(lyris  Kipri.  t  V* 'Ax«^^«*  Ct»'«^»'>  tlyeU^aatrh  Ufihy  (x^vffay  rrjs  *AB'nyas  fiiKphy 

f   rh  K\4a  Kcd  Tcby  irpd^€is  pfUfti  r&y  iyaffwy  Kot  €WT€X^y,  'Akd^ay^poy  9€  kvafidyra  fitra  r^y 

iuf^pAy  iK€7vos.  iirl    TpavlKy  ylKr}y   i.yaS'ftfiaai  rt  KO<rfiri<rat  rh 

*  No.  3595  in  Bocckh*8  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Uphy   Koi   'K-pocayop^vacu  iF6Kiy  koL  oucoiopUats 

Oraec.  i  i.ya\a&€7y  irpoirTd^ai  toTs  ^iriutkriTcus  4\§v04pcaf 

....  fiiffiKths  *Ayrloxos  ....  rt    nplyat   Koi   Hnpopoy  •    vtrrtpoy   Zh    fitrh   r^y 

rhfi  fity   lipuay  koIX  rovs  i9poy6fjLOvs   Ktd   rovs  Kard\v(riv  r&y   Tlfpfftiy  ixKrroK^y  Karavdfi^ 

irpvrdy€i5  tV^atrdeu  7p  *A6riya  rp  'IXiiSi  . .  .  {iwl  ^iXAv&pwwoyy    iwurx^o^f^ffoy   7r6Kiy  rt  iroiiicai 

8f )  Ta7j  tvxeus  Tp  fiiy  *AdYiya  (TvyrtKeo'drwa'ay  fitydXriy    K(d    Uphy    iirnnifi6TaToy    koI    ity&ya 

r^y  yofn(op,tyriy   koI   irdr^pioy    $v)(rlcaf   oX    tc  iiiroiil^tiy  Up6v*  fura  B*  r^iy  iKtiyov  r^K^vr^y 

Upov6fioi ....  (arrjaai  9*  avrov  (i)K6ya  XP^*^*'  Avaifiaxos  fxdXKrra  rris  ir6\(u5  ^ir#^«Xi^0i7  iced 

i<p''  tmrov  iy  r^  Itp^  Trjs  *ABrjyas  iy  r^  iin^a"  ytthy  KartaKfiao't  Ktd  ruxos  wtpiefidKtro  Baoy 

(^vfcrdrto  T<^y)  ....  KoiX  iiriypd^at'  'O  Zriiios  6  rtrrapdKovra  crraHuy,  (rvytfKi(T4  rt  €«$  auT^v  ris 

{*l\Uoty  fiouriK^a  *AyTt)oxoy   ....    ew<rc/3«(oj  K^K\tp  w6\€is  kpxcdas  ^J8i?  xtKUKcofifyus. 

€V€K€y  rris  us  rh  Up6{y,  tu€pyirrjy  Koi  aot)T7}pa  *EK(7yos  yhp  Korh  avyywtias  avay4«ffiy  &pfintT€ 

y€yoy6Ta  rod  Z-fifiov^  k.  t.  A.  irpoyouy  ahrwy^  &jua  ircd  <f>i\6firipos  &y'  <p4prrai 

'  The  inscription  No.  3601  is  much  damaged.  yovy  ris  9i6pdwn5  rris  'Ofi-fipou  iroi^(rc»s,  ri  dx 

Boeckh  says  of  it :  "  Decretum  Ilii  atque  urbium  rov  ydpBriKOs  Ktyofi^yjij  rod  *AK€^dyBpov  fitrdL  rwv 

vicinarum,  quae  com  Rio  sacrorum  communionem  irfpl  KaWur$4y7i  Koi  ^Ayd^apxov  iir€K$6yros  Koi 

hnbebant  dc  ratione  sollemniam  et  ludorum  in-  vrifitivaafji^you  rtyd,  frtiTa  KaroBiyros  cts  vdp- 

stituendorum  scitum.     Haec  soUemnia  arbitror  Qj\Ka  hy  tiupty  4y  r^  li^pffiKy  yd^i^  ifo\vt«\u>s 

fuisse  Panathenaea,  quae  et  ipsa,  minora  quidem  KartffKtvaffixiyoy  Kord  t«  8^  rhy  rov  Troitirov 

vs.  11  nominata  sunt."  The  inscription  No.  3602  (^Koy  Koi  Korrk  r))y  cvyytytiay  rijy  iiri   ruy 

is :  *IXie?j  ical  al)  wSXtis  a{l  K)o{iy)u(yov)<rai  (rris  AlaKiZoiy  rwy  iy  MoXoTToty  ^affiKtvadyrwv,  vap* 

Bv)irias  Kcd  rod  iyayos  koI  tt/s  irayrtyvpttos  ....  aiis  koX  r^y  ^AyZpofidxv*'   laropovffi  fiaai\€vaai 

ATJutirpiov  *I\ic(8a,  koKus  koI  i(y)Z6{^)(05  Kayrj-  rijy  "Eicropos  ywoixivy\y  yvycuKo,  iipiKo^poyuro 

tpop^ffoxray,  {€v&)ffi*ias   iytKty   rris    vphs    tV  irphs  robs  'lAi^ay  6  *AK4^ay9pos* 
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and  secondly  from  his  relationship  with  the  Aeacids,  the  kings  of  the 
Molossians,  among  whom,  as  is  said,  Andromache  also  reigned,  who  was 
once  the  wife  of  Hector." 

But  Strabo  informs  us  that,  when  the  Komans  first  went  over  to 
Asia  and  expelled  Antiochus  the  Great  from  this  side  of  the  Taurus 
(190-189  B.C.),  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  being  then  a  youth,  visited  Ilium, 
and  saw  the  city  so  much  in  decay,  that  there  were  not  even  tiles  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.'  He  further  states  that,  according  to  Hegesianax, 
the  Gralatians,  having  come  over  from  Europe,  went  up  to  Ilium  in 
search  of  a  fortified  place ;  but  that  they  left  it  immediately,  because 
the  town  had  no  walls  of  defence.*  But  this  statement  is  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with,  and  in  contradiction  to,  the  statement  made  by  Strabo, 
a  dozen  lines  before;*  for  he  had  there  informed  us  that  Lysimachus, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paid  great  attention  to  Ilium,  surrounded 
it  with  a  wall  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  settled  in  Ilium  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  ancient  cities  around,  which  were  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Besides,  the  passages  in  Livy  (xxxv.  43 ;  xxxvii.  9)  and  Polybius 
(v.  78,  111)  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Novum  Ilium  was  fortified  and 
defensible  about  218  b.o. 

Livy  informs  us*°  that  Antiochus  the  Great  went  up  from  the 
sea  to  Novum  Ilium,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Uian  Athene  (190  b.o.)  ;  and 
further,  that  the  Boman  Consul  Livius  went  up  thither  to  sacrifice  to 
the  same  goddess. 

We  read  in  Justin  ^^  that,  in  the  first  Boman  expedition  to  Asia, 
there  was  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  joy  between  the  Ilians  and  the 
Komans,  as  if  between  parents  and  children  after  a  long  separation. 

Eckenbrecher  ^  mentions  the  statement  of  Ennius,^  that  when  the 
Bomans,  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  approached 
the  Trojan  shore,  they  exclaimed,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  Troy : — 

^*0  patria,  o  divom  domus  Ilium,  et  iaclata  bello 
Pergama." 

The  Bomans,  who  were  proud  of  their  origin  from  Ilium  and 
Aeneas,  treated  the  city  of  their  heroic  ancestors  with  signal  munifi- 
cence, adding  to  its  domain  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sigeum,  Bhoe- 
teum,   and  Gergis,  as  well  as  the  whole  coast    from   the   Peraea  (or 


^  But,   as   M.  Burnouf  ingeniously  observes  rovs  TaXdras    ir^pouweiinas    4k  rrjs  Ewpcfiinjj 

to  me,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  tbat  the  iyafitjyai  fily  tls  r^v  T6\uf  ZtofUvovs  ipOfiaros, 

booses  had  had  tiles,  and  that  for  want  of  re-  -rop^  XPVt^  8*  iKKiwtiy  8icb  rh  iLrtlxt^roy. 

paration  they  were  without  them.   It  may  imply  '  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  593.                *^  xxxr.  43. 

as  well  that  the   houses  were  poor  buildings,  "Justin,   xxxi.   8:    **Tanta  laetitia  omnium 

which  were  not   even  covered  with  tiles,   but  fnit,  quanta  esse  pbst    longum   tempus    inter 

had  only  terraces  of  clay  mixed  with  straw.  parentes  et  liberos  solet.     Juvabat  Ilienses,  ne- 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  594 :  Koi  rh  "lAiov  8'  h  vvv  potes  suos,  occidente  et  Africa  domita,  Asinra  et 

l<rr«  Kt»fAiwo\is  Tu  ^y,  5t€  irpSrrov  'Fotfuiioi  rris  avitum  regnum  vindicare.     Optabilem  ruinam 

^Affias   Mfiriacof  koI  4^4fia\ov  *Ayrtoxoy  rhp  Trojae  dicentes,  ut  tarn  feliciter  renasceretur. 

lUyvof  ix  rris   ivrhs  rod  Ta^pov,     ^a\  yovv  Contra   Romanos,  avitos    Lares    et   incunabula 

^muffTpios  6  Hic^^ios-,  fi€ipdKioy  4'K-ihifi'fi<ras  fls  majorum  ac  deorum  simulacra  inexplicabile  de- 

rV  riiXiy  kut*   iKtivovs   rohs   Kaipovs,  ofirws  siderium  videndi  tenebat." 

itXrymprifUyiiy  i9e7y  riiv  KoroiKiay  &crM  iirfik  *  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troia^  p.  37 

K€paftmriis   ix*^  "^^  or^Tos  •   'HTijo-wtyo^  8i  •  Annal.  14.  9,  ed.  P.  Merulae. 
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continental  territory)  of  Tenedos,  southward  of  Sigeum,  to  the  confines 
of  Dardanus.^  The  Sigeans  would  not  submit  to  this  loss  of  autonomy, 
and  their  city  was  therefore  destroyed  by  the  Ilians.*  A  like  fate 
appears  to  have  befallen  the  neighbouring  city  of  Achilleum. 

"The  dignity  and  power  of  Ilium  being  thus,"  as  Grote*^  remarks, 
"prodigiously  enhanced,  we  must  find  it  but  natural  that  the  Ilieans 
assumed  to  themselves  exaggerated  importance,  as  the  recognized 
parents  *  of  all-conquering  Rome.  Partly,  we  may  naturally  suppose, 
from  the  jealousies  thus  aroused  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours  at 
Scepsis  and  Alexandria-Troas, — partly  from  the  pronounced  tendency  of 
the  age  (in  which  Erates  at  Pergamus,  and  Aristarchus  at  Alexandria, 
divided  between  them  the  palm  of  literary  celebrity)  towards  criticism 
and  illustration  of  the  old  poets, — a  blow  was  now  aimed  at  the 
mythical  legitimacy  of  Ilium." 

The  two  leaders  in  this  new  "  Trojan  war  " — the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  traditional  glory  of  Ilium — were,  first,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
most  laborious  Homeric  critic,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  written 
thirty  books  of  Commentaries  on  the  Trojan  Catalogue  in  the  Biad,  and 
who  was  ambitious  of  proving  that  his  native  city.  Scepsis,  had  also 
been  the  royal  residence  of  Aeneas:  and,  secondly,  Hestiaea,®  an 
authoress  of  Alexandria-Troas,  wLo  had  also  written  comments  on  the 
lliady  and  had  made  researches  as  to  whether  the  Trojan  war  could  have 
taken  place  before  Novum  Ilium.  Both  declared  that  there  was  no 
space  for  the  great  exploits  related  in  the  Iliad,  the  plain  which  now 
separates  this  city  from  the  Hellespont  having  been  formed  since  the 
Trojan  war  by  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers.  Further,  that  Polites,  who, 
relying  on  the  swiftness  of  his  feet,  sat  as  a  scout  on  the  top  of  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  to  watch  .when  the  Greek  army  should  rush 
forward  from  the  ships,  must  have  been  a  fool,  as  he  could  have  observed 
the  movements  of  the  Greek  army  much  better  from  the  much  higher 
Acropolis  of  Ilium,  without  needing  his  swift  feet ;  and  that  the  still 
extant  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  is  situated  five  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  on 
the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas.  Further,  that  the  race  of  Hector  and 
Achilles  could  not  have  taken  place,  it  being  impossible  to  run  round 
Novum  Ilium  on  account  of  the  adjoining  ridge,  but  that  they  could 
have  run  round  the  ancient  town.'      They  admitted  that  no  trace  was 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  600 :  KoTcVKarrat  8c  Ka\  rh       (see  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  592). 
"Xiy^iov  xnrh  rStv  'IXicwr  Zik  r^v  itwtlBttav,  ^  *  History  of  Greece^  i.  301. 

iKtivois  yiip  ^v  tkrrtpop  ^  iropoA/a  ira<ra  ^  M^X"*  *  Hcstiaca  is  cited  repeatedly  in  the  Homeric 

Aapidifov,  KoX  vvv  inr*  iKtlyois  f<rri.  Scholia  (Schol.  Venet.  ad  Iliad,  iii.  64 ;  Eustath. 

Liry,  xxxviii.  39.  ad  Jliad,  ii.  538). 

*  I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Dardanus,  on  '  Stmbo,  xiii.  p.  599  :  mparidiiffi  9*  6  AYjjuif* 
the  promontory  of  Gygas,  between  Rhoeteum  rptos  koI  r^y  *A\€^eu'9plyriP  'Edrfoioj'  fidffrvpa^ 
and  the  present  city  of  the  Dardanelles,  was  an  rV  cvY/pd^lfCurav  wtpl  rris  'Ofiiipou  'IktdSos, 
Aeolic  settlement,  and  had  ther^re  no  title  to  itwdayoiiiviiy  tl  wtpl  r^y  vvy  ir6Kty  6  WAc/aos 
legendary  reverence  as  the  special  sovereignty  of  trvyfrnfj  ica)  .  .  .  rh  TpctiKhy  ircStW,  h  fjMra^it 
Aeneas,  which  Grote  (^Hist.  of  Greece^  i.  p.  301)  t^j  ir6\tco5  koI  t^j  BaXdrrTis  6  woirjr^s  ^>pd((f 
erroneously  attributes  to  it.  He  evidently  con-  rh  fi^y  yitp  irph  Trjs  yvv  w6\€V5  dpdfityoy  irpo- 
founds  it  with  Dardani^,  which  was  situated  far  x^/^  ttytu  r&v  worafiwy  Hartpov  ytyoy6s,  5  re 
from  Dardanus,  on  the  slope  of  Ida,  and  of  which  IIoX^Tijy  "  &  j  Tpdvy  aKowhs  ffe  woBwKtl^at  xf- 
no  trace  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  mid^Sf  r^/Afi^  Iw'  oKpordr^  Atavirrao  yiporros" 
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left  of  ancient  Troy,  bnt  they  found  this  guite  natural ;  for  the  towns 
all  around  having  been  desolated,  but  not  entirely  destroyed,  "whilst  the 
ancient  city  had  been  completely  destroyed,  its  stones  had  been  used  for 
their  restoration.  Thus,  for  example,  they  asserted  that  Archaeanax 
of  Mitylene  had  built  tJie^'walls  of  Sigeum  with  the  stones  of  Troy.^ 
Demetrius  maintained  that  ancient  Ilium  was  identical  with  the  "  Village 
of  the  nians"  {^IXiiayv  Kw/Aiy),  the  site  of  which  he  indicates  exactly, 
for  he  says  that  it  was  30  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium,  and  10  stadia 
from  the  hill  of  Callicolone,  which  latter  was  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia 
from  the  Simois.  ^  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  Hestiaea  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  Demetrius,  that  Troy  was  identical  with  ^WUtov  Kw/a?;. 

But  all  these  objections  are  futile.  In  treating  of  the  Topography, 
I  think  I  have  proved  that,  except  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  cannot  have  undergone  any  essential  change  since  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the  distance  from  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Helle- 
spont must  then  have  been  the  same  as  it  is  now.  With  regard  to  the 
tumulus  of  Aesyetes,  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  are  perfectly  right  in 
saying,  that  the  Greek  camp  must  have  been  more  readily  seen  from 
the  summit  of  the  Pergamus  than  from  a  sepulchral  mound  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas,  5  stadia  from  Novum  Ilium.  For  Alexandria-Troas 
lies  to  the  south-west  of  Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  ford  of  the  Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as  Bounarbashi,  whereas  the  Hellespont  and 
the  Greek  camp  were  north  of  Ilium.  But  to  the  south  of  Ilium,  exactly 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  road  to  Alexandria-Troas  must  have  been, 
I  see  before  me,  as  I  stand  on  Hissarlik,  a  tumulus  33  ft.  high  and 
131  yds.  in  circumference,  and,  according  to  an  exact  measurement 
which  I  have  made,  1017  yds.  from  the  southern  city  wall.  This, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  the  sepulchral  mound  which  Hestiaea 
and  Demetrius  indicate,  but  they  evidently  assume  its  identity  with 
the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes,  merely  in  order  to  prove  the  situation  of 
this  tumulus  to  be  in  a  straight  line  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
the  Village  of  the  Ilians  {^iXceoDv  Kcofirf),  and  the  latter  to  be  the 
site  of  Troy.  The  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  was  probably  situated  at  the 
present  village  of  Koum  Kioi,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  the  Simois,  for  the  remains  of  a  tumulus  several  feet 
in  height  are  still  to  be  seen  there.     The  tumulus    said  by  Hestiaea 


fiJraios   ^v.     KM    yhp    ci    ^ir^   kKpordr^   ifjMS  Kartrwaa-fidyuiff  ra^ris  8*  in  ^dOpoty  h^artrpafi 

[ierh'\  iroXir  ta^  n€i(ovos  f^/ovs  rijs  iKpow6\€ws  M^*^^*  ol  \lBoi  wdvrfs  €is  Ti}v  iKtlvwp  iivdhri^iy 

ifrmirrtvw  i^  Xffov  <rxf96y  ri   HuurHifiaroSf  /i^  fitrriyixOrifrcaf.      'Apxcudyaicra  yovv  <pa<ri    rhv 

Mfupos  firfi^y  rris  woivKtias    rod    iur<paXov5  MirvKriydtoy  ix  r&v  iKu9iv  KiBtov  rh  Xiyuoy 

xdpuf  wfyr^  yitp  9i^ci  oraBiovs  6  vvp  BtiKy^-  T«txi(rat. 

futyos  r»v  Atav/rrov  rdpos  Kserh  r^v  f/j  'AAcldiy-  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  597 :  Tir^p  8^  rolnov  fiucphp 

8rXia#  My  ov^  if  rov  ^'ExTopos  8i  wtpiSpop.^  4i  ^  r&y  *l\i(»y  K^firi  iarivy  iv  fi  yofiiCercu  rh 

w€fi  riiy  96^0^  ^x**  ''''  ^^oyoy    oh  ydp  itrrt.  ira\athy   "Wioy    lSpva$ai    irp6r€poVt    rpidKovro 

v€pl9pOfios  ii  yvv  8«t  r^y  ffvytxv  P^X^^'  ^  '^  (rraliovs  9t4xoy  iirb  t^j  yvy  wdKews,  {fxhp  8« 

mXuik  lx«i  w€pt9pofA'fiy.  riis  'lAicW  K<&fir}i  h4ica  araBiois  dirrly  ^  KoAXi* 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599  :  Oif^hy  8*  Xxv^s  a^Cerau.  koK^ptIj  \6<f>os  t«$,  TCtp*  t>y  6  Xtfi6€is  ftu  irtyra- 

riff  difXcUas  'r6\€cos.     tU^rtas '  £tc  yap   imrf  arditoy  Zi4x»y* 
V9p$iifUy90y  rAy  k^kX^  irdkHtyj  ob  rcAcws  84 
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and  Demetrius  to  be  that  of\  Aesyetes  is  now  called  Pasha  Tepeh.  It  has 
been  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schliemajsn,  and  I  shall  take  occasion  to  speak 
of  it  more  fnlly.^°  v^ 

From  the  above  indications  of  th6^  distances,  we  easily  see  that 
Demetrius  held  Mount  Kara  Your,  which  2-iwi^  already  described,  to 
be  the  Homeric  Callicolone,  and  that,  as  before  statea,  his  'iXteW  Kdfir) 
must  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  low  hill  on  Mr.  Calvert's  farm,  to  the 
north-east  of  Thymbra,  and  just  in  front  of  the  swamp,  now  dried  up, 
which  used  to  be  called  the  Duden  swamp.  A  few  coarse  Hellenic  pots- 
herds mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  village  there,  but  there  is  no 
accumulation  of  debris.  The  statement  of  Demetrius  is  gratuitous, 
that  Troy  had  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace,  its  stones  having  been 
employed  for  the  reconstruction  of  other  cities,  and  especially  for  the 
walls  of  Sigeum.  If,  as  I  hope  to  prove,  Hissarlik  marks  the  site  of 
Troy,  the  Trojan  walls  lay  already  buried  upwards  of  20  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  when  Sigeum  was  built,  in  the  seventh  century  B.C. ; 
and,  as  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  were  visible  above  ground,  peopl^ 
thought,  of  course,  that  even  the  ruius  had  entirely  vanished: — '*etiam 
periere  ruinae."  Thus  it  also  happens  that  Strabo,  who  never  visited 
the  Troad,  adopts,  as  Grote  ^^  remarks,  the  unsupported  hypothesis  of 
Demetrius,  as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  fact ;  distinguishing  pointedly 
between  Old  and  New  Ilium,  and  even  censuring  Hellanicus  for 
having  maintained  the  received  local  faith.  But  it  appears  certain  that 
the  theory  of  Hestiaea  and  Demetrius  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
ancient  author,  excepting  Strabo,  Polemon,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
was  a  native  of  Ilium,  could  not  possibly  have  accepted  their  theory  that 
Ilium  was  not  the  genuine  Troy,  for  his  work  describing  the  localities 
and  relics  of  Ilium  implies  their  identity  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Novum  Ilium  continued  to  be  universally  considered  and  treated 
as  the  genuine  Homeric  Troy.  According  to  Strabo,^  "Novum  Ilium 
was  much  damaged  by  the  Boman  rebel  Fimbria,  who  besieged  and 
conquered  it  in  the  Mithridatic  war  (85  B.C.).  Fimbria  had  been  sent  as 
quaestor  with  the  consul  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  against  Mithridates.  But  having  excited  a  revolt,  and  having 
murdered  Valerius  in  Bithynia,  Fimbria  made  himself   commander-in- 

*•  See  the  chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli.  rhy  f/liBpi^dxTiy  Karit  ffvfifidatis  eis  T9)y  olKtleuf 

"  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  302.  dWirc/itf^c,  rohs  8*  *l\i4as  waprftvHffo^o  woXXots 

*  xiii.  594 :  tlr*  4KdK<»<ray  ovrV  ircCXw  ol  fxtrit  hrapopBdfieun,     Koff  4ifias  fi4in'oi  Ktuffop  6  $*hs 

^ififipiov   'PufiaToi  \<ifi6vr€s   Ik  iro\iopK(as    iv  -woKh  ir\4ojf  avr&y  wpovp^at  (iiK^aas  &tia  ital 

7^  MiBpiiariK^  voKtfi^.     ffvy€ir4fi<p9ri  91  6  ^i/i-  * A\4^avZpoif  .  .  .  ^  8i  Kcuaap  kcu  (pi\a\4^atfBpos 

$p'.as  6x(iTq»  Oifa\(pitp  ^KdxKtp  Tafilas  irpox«i-  &v  koI  rijs  irphs  rovs  *l\i4as  (rvyytvuas  yvttpt- 

pi<r04yri  iwl  rhv  MidpiSdrriy'  KarcurratTidiras  8i  fitl^tpa  ?x*"'    rtKfiiipia^   itr^pp^trBrt    itp6s    rifr 

Koi  avf\i»v  rhv  thraroy  Korh  Bidwiav  ainhs  icarc-  fvfpytaiay  vtaofiKws  •    yytapifu&rtpa  94,  vpvrov 

(rrdSri   Kvptos  rfjs  arpartas,  ictd  Tpo(\Bi»y  els  fji^y  Srt   'PwjMuoSy  ol  Si   'Pwfjuuoi  rhy  A/vffor 

"iXiOv,  ol  ScxoM^Vo)!'  ainhy  r&y  *l\i4uy  ios  XriC'  CLpxvy4'niy   fiyovyrcUf  firttra   Srt    'lo^Atos   kwh 

Ti]y,  fi(ay  re  jrpo<r^4pu  koX  ZtKoraiovs  cupu'  kcw  *lov\ou  rtyhs  r&y  irpoy6y«y  *    iKtiyos    8*  i.wh 

Xc»fi4yov  5*  Sri  ^y  *Ayap,4fiyuy  ir6\iy  8(«((£r^  ^T€i  'lo^Xou  r^y  irpoffwyvfxlay  ^(fX^  ravrrjyf  r&y  d»o- 

u6\i5  tl\t  rhy  x«^*<^»'<*wi'  ffT6\oy  fx^^  **^  '''^^  ySywv  4ts  Siy  rwy  iiirh  Alytlov.     x^P<^  '''*  '^ 

avfAiraaaty'EWdZaarvffrpaTevuvaayfravrriyabrhs  irpoff4y€ifi€y  auroTs  Kal  r^y  i\€v6€pl<iy  Koi  r^y 

9(Kdrj;i  TifJi4p<^  x^^P^^'^'^t  ^^"""^  '''^^  '^^^  *\KUwy  kkurovpyricicuy  ainoh  cvptipiKc^t  iced  /t^XP*  ''^ 

•*  ov  yiip  ^v  "Enrup  6  xnrtpfuix^v  T^y  ir<Jx««$.**  avfifUyovaty  4y  robots* 
rovrov  uJky  oZv  iwtXBity  SvAAos  Kar4\vff€f  Kal 
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chief  of  the  army  and  marched  against  Ilium.  When  the  Hians  refosed 
to  receive  him,  as  being  a  brigand,  he  attacked  the  city  by  force  and  took 
it  in  ten  days.  When  he  glorified  himself  upon  having  overpowered  in 
ten  days  the  city  which  Agamemnon,  with  his  fleet  of  a  thousand  ships 
and  the  whole  power  of  Hellas,  had  hardly  been  able  to  conquer  in  the 
tenth  year,  one  of  the  Hians  said:  *It  happened  because  we  had  no 
Hector  to  fight  for  the  city.'  Fimbria  was  soon  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Mithridates  allowed  the  latter 
to  return  to  his  country,  and  who  consoled  the  Ilians  by  making  many 
improvements  in  their  city.  In  our  time  the  divine  (Julius)  Caesar 
did  yet  more  for  Hium,  partly  because  he  imitated  Alexander  (the 
Great)  .  .  .  ;  but  Caesar  also  felt  a  juvenile  impulse  for  his  beneficence, 
both  as  an  admirer  of  Alexander  and  because  he  had  still  more  evident 
proofs  of  his  relationship  with  the  Ilians.  Those  proofs  were  the  more 
notorious,  first  because  he  was  a  Boman,  and  the  Bomans  hold  Aeneas  to 
be  their  ancestor ;  next  because  it  was  from  lulus,  one  of  his  ancestors, 
that  he  was  called  Julius,  but  he  had  received  his  name,  as  being  one 
of  the  descendants  of  Aeneas,  from  lulus  [the  son  of  Aeneas,  Ascanius, 
who,  according  to  an  old  legend,  was  called  lulus].  For  those  reasons  he 
allotted  lands  to  them,  and  confirmed  their  freedom  and  exemption  from 
state  taxes,  and  these  privileges  have  remained  to  them  until  now." 

But  Appian^  relates  the  conquest  of  Ilium  by  Fimbria  differently. 
He  says :  "  The  Ilians,  being  besieged  by  Fimbria,  applied  to  Sulla,  who 
told  them  that  he  would  come,  and  ordered  them  meanwhile  to  tell 
Fimbria  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  Sulla.  When  Fimbria 
heard  this,  he  praised  them  as  being  already  friends  of  the  Bomans, 
requested  them  to  receive  him  as  he  was  also  a  Boman,  and  ironically 
referred  to  the  affinity  existing  between  the  Bomans  and  the  Ilians.  But 
when  he  entered  the  city,  he  murdered  all  who  came  in  his  way,  burned 
the  whole  city,  and  in  various  ways  shamefully  treated  those  who  had 
gone  as  ambassadors  to  Sulla.  He  neither  spared  the  sanctuaries  nor 
those  who  had  fled  to  the  temple  of  Athen^,  for  he  burned  them  together 
with  the  temple.  He  also  pulled  down  the  walls,  and  went  round  on 
the  following  day,  to  see  whether  anything  of  the  town  still  remained 
standing.  The  town  suflered  more  than  under  Agamemnon,  and  perished 
root  and  branch  by  the  hand  of  a  kinsman ;  not  a  hou^e  of  it  was  saved, 
nor  a  temple  nor  an  idol.  But  the  statue  of  Athen4,  called  the  Palladium, 
which  is  held  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  some  believe  was  found  unhurt. 


*  L  pp.  3G4,  365  :  'lAicis   Bh  voXiopKo^fA^vot  KKra^vy6vTiayj  otts  owr^J  I'f^  Kar4wfni<rtp,   icar^- 

wphs  edtrou  Koeri^vyov  fikv  M  ^^AXov,  S^AXa  ffKctwrt  9h  Koi  ri  re^x^j  icai  rris  iwiownis  ^pc^a 

di  ^^surros  turrois  ^<ir,  icai   KcXc^ayros  4v  ircpuc^v  fiii  ti  avv4<rrnKt  t^j  ir6\*tis  fru     ^  fihy 

roc^  *ifi0p(q,  ^^(fip  5ti  a^s  iitnrrpA^cun  W^  x*^^^  '»'«*»'  ^^^  'AyatUfAwvi  waBovca  ^h 

T^  26x\if,  wvdifitpos  6  *i/i0pias  ix^yta^  /Ur  &s  avyytpovs  8ioX«^X€i,  koI  oUSw^Boy  oMy  alrrfi 

Oil  ycffiolcty  <f»i\ovs,  Mh€vtr€  9h  Ktd  a&rhy  oyra  ov5'  Upby  ov9*  AyaXfia  fri  ^v  •  ri  tk  t^j  ^Mn^i 

"?m\Mio9  tern    Hx^frBoiy  Kar€ipc»y€wrdnity6s  ti  kHos,  i  Ila^X^ioy  xaXovat  koX  Biowtrks  rrrovy' 

col  T^f  avyyty^las  rrjs  o1/<nit  is  'Vmiudovs  *IXi-  rai,  yofjd(ovei  riyts  tipteijyai  rAr€  Adpawrrey, 

twrty.     4ff€X$ify  Ji  robs  iy  woal  Toyras  dcrtiy*  rity  iwi'ww6yrcfy  rtix^cty  abrh  irtptKaxif^dyrvyf 

Kol  wdrra  iytwifiwpiiy  koX  robs  wp€<rfi€^ayraf  is  *l  fi^  Aio/i-fiBrfs  aurh  Koi  *09wrff«bs  iy  ry  Tp«ZK^ 

rbaf  S^AAor  iXvfuUvtro  iroiic/AwSi  oirrc  r&y  Up&y  ^pyv  fitriiytyKoy  4^  'Vdov. 
f€iB6fi*yos  ofh*  r&y  is  rby  ytioy  rris  *A$riyas 

IT 
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having  been  corered  by  the  walls  which  fell  upon  it,  unless  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses  carried  it  away  from  Ilium  in  their  exploit  at  Troy."  Appian 
adds  that  this  happened  at  the  very  end  of  the  173rd  Olympiad  (that  is, 
in  84  B.C.).  This  account  of  the  complete  destruction  of  Ilium,  as  given 
by  Appian,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  seems  hardly 
credible,  more  especially  as  Strabo,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  (nearly  200  years  earlier  than  Appian),  and  was  almost  a 
contemporary  of  the  event,  only  knew  that  Hium  had  been  damaged,  but 
not  that  it  had  been  destroyed  root  and  branch. 

According  to  Suetonius,  Julius  Caesar  even  intended  to  make  Ilium  the 
capital  of  the  Koman  empire  f  and  in  the  well-known  ode  of  Horace,*  to 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  a  like  plan  is  attributed  to  Augustus. 

Meyer*  mentions  a  passage  in  Nicolaus  of  Damascus,*  according  to 
which  "JuUa,  daughter  of  Augustus,  unexpectedly  came  by  night  to 
Ilium,  and  in  passing  the  Scamander,  which  had  overflowed  and  was  very 
rapid,  she  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  drowned.  Julia's  husband, 
Agrippa,  punished  the  Ilians  by  imposing  upon  them  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
thousand  denarii,  for  not  having  made  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
princess;  but  they  had  not  been  able  to  do  so,  as  they  were  totally 
ignorant  of  Julia's  intention  to  visit  their  city.  It  was  only  by  long 
exertions  that  Nicolaus  succeeded  in  procuring  the  remission  of  the  fine, 
by  the  intercession  of  Herodes." 

Julia's  son,  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  the  adoptive  son  of  his  grandfather 
Augustus,  and  became  governor  of  Asia  at  nineteen  years  of  age,  must 
also  have  visited  Ilium,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  lavished  favours 
upon  it ;  for  in  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  he  is  called  the  kinsman, 
the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of  Ilium.^ 

Ovid^  also  mentions  his  own  visit  to  Ilium. 

According  to  Tacitus,*  Nero,  when  still  a  boy  (53  a.d.),  made  a  speech 
in  the  Forum  of  Borne,  in  G-reek,  in  favour  of  the  Ilians.  He  spoke 
with  so  much  eloquence  of  the  descent  of  the  Bomans  from  Troy,  that 
Claudius  exempted  the  inhabitants  from  all  public  taxes.  Suetonius 
informs  us  that  Claudius  freed  the  Ilians  for  ever  from  all  tribute, 
after  having  read  aloud  an  old  Greek  letter  of  the  Boman  Senate  and 
People,  who  offered  to  King  Seleucus  friendship  and  alliance  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  grant  to  their  kinsmen,  the  Ilians,  freedom 
from  all  taxes  and  imposts  of  every  kind.^° 

Eckenbrecher^  quotes  the  statement  of  Tacitus,*  that  "  the  Ilians  were 

»  Suetonius,  Caes.  79.  •  Annai.  xii.  58. 

*  Horat.  Cantu  iii.  3.   See  Ch.  IV.  pp.  204, 205.  *•  Suet.  Claud. :   "  IlieMibus,  quasi  Romanae 

*  Eduard  Meyer,  Oeschichte  von  Troas ;  Leip-  gentis  auctoribus,  tributa  in  perpetuum  remisit, 
zig,  1877,  p.  96.  recitata  retere  epistola  Graeca  senatus  populique 

•  De  Vita    sua:  Fragm.   3,  ed.   Muller  and  Romani,  Seleuco   regi  amicitiam  et  societatem 
Dindorf.  ita  demum   pollicentis,   si   consanguineos  suos, 

'  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  chapter  on       Ilienses  ab  omni  genere  immunes  praestitisset." 
NoTum  Ilium.  *  G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  des  Homer- 

•  Fast.  vi.  421 :  ischen  Troia,  p.  39. 

"  Creditur  armiferae  signum  coeleste  Minervae  '  Annal.  iv.  55  :  "  Ne  Ilienses  quidem,  cum 

Urbis  in  Iliacae  desiluisse  juga :  parentem  urbis  Romae  Trojam   referrent,  nisi 

Cura  videri  fuit,  vidi  templumque  locumque,  antiquitatls  gloria  pollebant.' 
Hoc  superest  illi :  Pallada  Roma  tenet." 
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only  important  through  the  glory  of  their  antiquity,  hecause  they  claimed 
Troy  as  the  parent  of  Eome ;  and,  he  adds,  this  proves  that  Tacitus  recog- 
nized the  ancient  glory  of  the  Ilians,  and  thus  the  identity  of  their  city 
with  the  Homeric  Troy."  He  further  mentions,  that  "  Pliny  ^  speaks  of 
the  historical  Ilium,  calling  it  the  fountain  of  all  celehrity."  He  also 
cites  the  testimony  of  Pomponius  Mela,^  who  calls  the  Ilium  of  his  time 
"  Urbs  bello  excidioque  clarissima."  Eckenbrecher  further  mentions  that 
"  in  like  manner  the  identity  of  the  historical  Ilium  with  the  Homeric 
Ilium  is  acknowledged  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  (cir.  270  a.d.),  the  orator 
Aristides*  (150  a.d.),  Stephanus  {de  Urbe),  and  Suidas  {in  voce)" 

The  Ilian  coins,  with  the  names  and  effigies  of  Boman  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  the  legend  "  Hector  of  the  Ilians,"  or  **  Priam  of  the 
Ilians,"  are  additional  proofs  that  the  identity  of  Novum  lUum  with 
Homeric  Troy  continued  to  be  recognized.* 

The  Emperor  Garacalla  showed  his  veneration  for  sacred  Ilium,  the 
cradle  of  the  ancestors  of  Kome,  in  a  unique  manner.  He  offered,  with 
his  army,  funeral  sacrifices  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  honoured  it  by 
races,  which  he  and  his  army  ran  in  arms  around  it.  After  that  he 
rewarded  his  soldiers  with  money,  as  if  they  had  accomplished  a  great 
feat,  and  had  really  conquered  the  ancient  lUum  themselves ;  and  he  also 
erected  a  bronze  statue  of  Achilles.^ 

According  to  Herodian,^  "Garacalla  first  visited  all  the  remains  of 
Hium  (by  which  we  are  of  course  to  understand  all  the  relics  which  were 
shown  by  the  Ilians  as  those  of  ancient  Troy),  and  then  went  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  and  having  adorned  it  sumptuously  with  wreaths  and  flowers, 
he  again  imitated  Achilles.  Being  in  want  of  a  Patroclus,  he  did  as 
follows :  one  of  his  freedmen,  Festus  by  name,  was  his  most  intimate  friend 
and  keeper  of  the  imperial  archives.  This  Festus  died  when  Caracalla 
was  at  Ilium :  as  some  people  said,  he  was  poisoned  in  order  that  he  might 
be  buried  like  Patroclus;  as  others  said,  he  died  from  illness.  Garacalla 
ordered  the  funeral,  and  that  a  great  pile  of  wood  should  be  heaped  up 
for  the  pyre.  Having  put  the  body  in  the  midst,  and  having  slaughtered 
all  kinds  of  animals,  he  kindled  the  fire,   and  taking  a  cup  he   made 

*  JI,  N.  V.  33  :  "  Ac  mille  quingentis  passibus       4<miaw, 

lemotam  a  portu  Iliam  immune — unde  omnia  *  Herodian,  ir.  8,  §§  4,  o :  '"LinXBiiv  l^  wdtna 

remm  daritas."  I  remark  here  once  for  aU  that  rh  rifs  ir6x.9ias  [*IX/ou]  Xc/i^oi^a,  fiKtr  M  rhw 

for  aU  quotations  from  Pliny  I  have  nsed  the  *AxtAA^ws  rd^y,  ar^ivois  r«  Koafi^aas  koX 

edition  of  M.  £.  Uttr^ ;  Paris,  1860.  (iy(N<rt  iroAvrcASt  wd\ip  *Ax«AA.^a  ifAifutTo.    (ri' 

^  i.  18.  r&y  re  iced  TldrpoKX6y  rtya  iwolri€r4  ri  roioDrov. 

*  ii.  369;  ed.  Dindorf:  iy0vfu7<r$cu  xph  **i  ^'^  alnfris  r&y  h.irt\€vB4pwv  (f^iKraros,  ^rjirros 
\4y€iy — 8ti  id\»  fihy  '^\ios,  ^  Ivvarwrdfrri  r&y  fiky  6yofM,  rrjs  9^  jScurtAc/ov  iJarlnirts  irpocirrfl&s. 
iy  tJ  hffUf  ir6>ds  icecT*  ^K^iyovs  rohs  XP^^**^*  oZros  Byros  ainov  iy  'iKl^  ^TeX€^T7|^«v,  &5  fiiy 
&XX'  tfiMS  oUttreu  yvy  "lAiOf.  rwes  f\€yoy^  ^apftJactf  &nupe0cls  ly*  &s  ndrpo" 

*  Setethe  description  of  the  Ilian  coins  in  the  kXos  raxpfy  &s  Hh  mpot  K^Kurtcoy^  y6a^  Ziob- 
chapter  on  Novum  Ilium.  ipBapMls,     ro^ov  KOfiurBrjycu  fccAc^t  rhy  yiicvv^ 

'  Wo  Castius,  Ixxvii.  16 :  icol  rhy  'EAX^cnror-  liXmy  re  iroKKAy  i0pour9riyat  wvpdy  •  iirtBtls  rt 

roy  offK  iucuf9^yo9S  9tafiaX^yy  r6y  re  *Ax(AA.^a  ainhy  iy  fi4fftp  xal  manoiawiL  (^a  Kareurtpd^as 

ni  kyayUrfuuTL,   koX  ir€piZpof»ais  4yovXiois  koI  6^\lf4  re,  ical  <l>td\riy  Tuifi^y  <rw4y9ny  re  rots 

^avrov  KoI  ri§y  arparuyrmy   4rlti.ria'f,  teal  4t\  Mfuus  ^Hxfro,     irdyv  r€  i>y  r^i\oK6p<nis,  irXd^ 

roinef  itcflyotf  re,  4in  ffol  fi4ya  ri  KaTcop$wK6<rtf  Kotioy  iwiBtiyai   r^  wvpX  (rirHy  4y€\Sro'  irX^y 

icai  rh  "IAmv  6s  &Ai)^«s  o^^  rh  ipxei*oy  ijipftiK6viy  iy  ttx*  fp^X^v  iirtKtlpafro. 
XH^/Mva  l^mK€,  Koi  abrhy  rhy '  Ax<AA^  x^'^J^^ 
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libations  to  the  winds  and  prayed.  As  he  was  very  bald-headed  and  tried 
to  put  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  fire,  he  was  laughed  at ;  only  he  cut  off  all 
the  hair  he  had."  I  shall  show  in  the  subsequent  pages  that  Caracalla 
erected  in  honour  of  Festus  the  tumulus  now  called  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  the  largest  in  the  Troad.* 

When  Constantino  the  Great  decided  upon  building  a  new  capital  for 
his  vast  empire,  which  was  definitively  to  replace  ancient  Bome,  he  in- 
tended at  first  to  found  Nova  Soma  in  the  land  of  the  ancient  ancestors 
of  the  Romans.  According  to  Zosimus,  he  chose  a  site  between  Alexandria- 
Troas  and  the  ancient  IHum  (jxera^v  Tp^oSo?  koI  t^9  apx^ici^  'iXiov); 
according  to  Zonaras,  on  Sigeum  (iv  Xiyai^,  sic).  There  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  city;  and  part  of  the  wall  had  already  been  built 
when  he  gave  the  preference  to  the  much  more  suitable  Byzantium.*" 
Meyer  *  mentions  that  "  the  statue  of  Constantino,  which  was  erected  on 
the  porphyry  column  (the  *  burnt  column '  of  Stamboul),  is  said  to  have 
originally  been  a  statue  of  Apollo  which  stood  in  Ilium."  ^ 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Carl  Henning,  the  learned  assistant 
of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  for  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  has  discovered  in  the  Har- 
leian  Library,  5610.^  I  give  it  here  word  for  word,  as  it  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  Novum  Ilium : 


*  See  the  description  of  this  tumalas  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Heroic  Tumuli. 

'^  Zosimus,  il.  30;  Zonaras,  Ann,  p.  5,  ed. 
Venet. ;  compare  E.  Meyer,  GeschichU  von  Troas, 
pp.  96,  97. 

*  E.  Meyer,  Gesch,  von  TroaSy  p.  97. 

2  2^naras,  p.  6,  C. :  Kiytrai  Si  jca^  *Ktr6\K<avos 

rris  iv  ^pvyl^ 'K-6\§us  rod  'lAiov. 

'  Dr.  Henning  has  published  this  inedited  letter 
in  the  Hermes,  vol.  ix.  pp.  257-266 :  Ilirydfftoy 
iljxch  olhror*  tw  wpotr^KOfitv  pqSlets,  #2  fiij  traip&s 
iirtTtlfffitOa,  iri  koX  irpirtpov  cfvou  Zok&v  r&v 
Ta\iXxdotv  MffKOTOs  ^iffraro  <r4fi€a$M  koX 
rifiay  rohs  Btovs,  ox^k  oko^jv  iyd»  <roi  ravra 
&ira77^AAw  r&v  wphs  Ix^P**'  f*^  <fn\lay  \4y€iy 
cludSTttfVy  ^ircl  fcal  ifiol  wdyv  BtcrcBpvXriro  rh 
roMvra  wtpl  abrov,  Kcd  rij  rohs  0€ovs  ^fJifiy  olirw 
Xpriytu  fiifftTy  aAtr6p,  &s  oMva  rQv  woyi^pordrcoy, 
ivsl  8i  K\ri6tU  «ij  rh  arparSw^Hoy  6irh  rov 
fittKopirov  Kttyerewrlov  ravrriy  hrop€v6fi7iy  r^y 
&Z6yj  kwh  rris  Tp^Sos  6p0pov  $a04os  diayatrrds, 
^\Boy  etf  rh  "iKioy  irepl  wK-fiBoiHTOM  iyopdy,  h 
di  {nHiyvnat  Kcd  0ov\ofi4ytp  t^v  ir6\iy  itrroptip 
ijiy  ydp  fiot  rodro  irp6ffX'nyM  tow  ^oiray  tls  rk 
Upd)  irtpiriyriT'fis  t€  4y4ytT0  koI  4^€ydyiia'4  fi€ 
wayraxov.  6jcov€  roiyvv  tpya  koHL  \6yovs'  &.*p* 
&y  iy  rts  ciKcUrctcv  o^k  hyy^iioya  rk  irphs  robs 
$€ohs  avr6y.  rip^y  4arty*Eieropos  5irov  xo^ovt 
iitrTfjKty  Mptks  iv  veitaK^  $paxft»  ro^fft  rhv 
fi4yay  &i^/imi<ray  *AxtAA^a  icarh,  rh  fiwatOpov, 
«i  rhv  r&irov  iO^do'co,  yyupt(€ts  B^ovBw  h  \4ycf, 
rify  ii\y  oZv  lairoplay  Hi  ^v  6  fi4ya5  'Ax^AAc^f 
h,yrvrrrayii4vos  avr^  way  rh  fhraiBpov  icar€lkti<t>€Vt 
(l^€<rri  <roi  r&v  wtpiriyrir&v  iuco^iv,      iyi»  8^ 


Kara\afii9y  ifiirvpous  (hi,  fiucpov  H4w  ^niyai 
Xe^iwpobs  tri  rohs  fivfiohs  Ktd  Anropws  dXi^Ai/i- 
fi4yriy  r^v  rod  "Enropos  tiicrfvo,  irphs  Utfydatoy 
i,irt9<&y  *  ri  ravra  *  clwov  *  'lAtcit  Oitovaiv ;  *  iiro- 
w€ip<&fi€vos  iip4fia  ir&s  Ixci  yvtifins,  h  Z4  ^  Koi 
ri  rovro  ftrovov,  JSLvZpa  kyaShv  iavr&v  xokirriVf 
&ffw(p  ^fi€Ts*  ^^  *rohs  fidprvpas,  €i  Oc/xnrcv- 
ovaiv ; '  ^  fi^v  oZv  cutely  oirx  ^(^$>  V  '^ 
wpocdptcis  iv  iKtlvois  il€Ta(ofi4yi^  rots  Koipois 
iurrtla.  ri  Z)i  rh  fitrk  rovro ;  *  0aJita'Offi€v  * 
If^y  *  irrl  rh  rris  *l\idios  'Adrivas  rifitvos,*  h 
8i  Kol  fidkM  irpoB^fuas  inHiyay4  fi€  iral  &y/^|ff 
rhv  v^^Vy  Ka\  &air€p  fiaprttpoifitvos  iviliti^i  fxoi 
irdyra  iucptficis  awa  rk  kyiXfiara,  koX  thrpa^tv 
oMv  &y  ti^affiv  ol  Bvtro'f^fis  iKtivot  rrpdrruv, 
ivX  rov  iitr^ov  rh  (nr6fiyrifAa  rov  Zvo'a^fiovs 
(rKiaiypwt>ovyr€s,  ovZh  iavptrrfv,  Staretp  iicuvoi, 
ahrhs  KoB'  iavr6y'  ri  ykp  &Kpa  $(o\oyia  reap* 
abroTs  i<m  Ivo  ravra,  ffvpirrtw  T€  irphs  rovs 
haifioxas  Kol  ffKiaypa^iv  iwl  rod  fier^ov  rhv 
cravp6y.  8^  ravra  iiniyy€iXdft,riy  €lw€7y  <toi  • 
rpirov  8i  i\0hy  iwl  vovv  ovk  otfuu  XP^^^ 
aiwway.  iiKoKoirOriffi  fwi  icai  wphs  rh  'Ax^A\«ioy 
6  avr6s,  icoi  aw49€i^€  rhv  rd/pov  a&ov  *  iwewvo"' 
liriv  8i  KoX  rovrov  iw*  avrov  HitffKd^&ai,  h  5i 
ical  fidka  <r€fi6iuL€yos  avr^  wpo(rf€i.  ravra  tJiov 
airr65.  iudiKoa  8i  rrapk  r&v  vvv  ix^pi^s  ix^vrmv 
wphs  avr6y,  Sri  koI  wpoat^oiro  \dBp^  Koi 
wpoffKvvoiri  rhv  "HAiov.  Spa  ovk  h»  iZi^ta  fi€ 
icaX  i9ul^v  fiaprvpovvra ;  rris  wtpl  rohs  Bwvs 
Buil$4ff€ots  ^KdffTOv  riy€S  tv  cTcv  i^iowtffrdrtpoi 
fxdprvpts  ain&y  r&v  $€&y ;  fifitis  kv  ltp4a  -IIi}- 
ydffiov  iwotovficv,  c<  avvryvt&Ktifuv  ahr^  ri 
w€pl  rohs  Beohs  9vo-a€04s;  €i  8i  iv  ix^ivots  ro7s 
Xpivois  c7t€   Hvvaffrnias  hptyi^uvos   ctO*,  5ir€p 


A.D.  354  or  355.]  JULIAN'S  VISIT  TO  ILIUM.  181 

"  We  should  never  easily  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Pegasius, 
had  we  not  been  convinced  that  formerly,  whilst  he  appeared  to  be  a 
bishop  of  the  Galileans,  he  knew  how  to  respect  and  honour  the  gods. 
I  tell  you  this,  not  because  I  heard  it  from  those  whb  are  wont  to  speak 
from  sentiments  of  enmity  or  friendship— and  indeed  a  very  great  many 
such  rumours  were  current  about  him  and  came  to  my  ears,  and,  by  the 
gods,  I  thought  that  he  deserved  to  be  hated  more  than  the  most  depraved 
wretches.  But  when,  being  called  by  the  late  CJonstantius  to  the  camp, 
I  went  by  that  road,  I  started  from  (Alexandria)  Troas  very  early  in  the 
morning  and  reached  Ilium  at  the  time  of  full  market  (between  nine 
and  ten  in  the  morning).  He  came  to  meet  me,  and  he  became  my 
guide,  as  for  one  who  wished  to  know  the  city  (this  being  my  pretext 
for  visiting  the  temples),  and  led  me  about  everywhere  to  show  me 
the  curiosities.' 

"  Listen,  then,  to  facts  and  words  from  which  one  may  suppose  him 
to  be  not  regardless  of  the  gods.  There  is  a  sanctuary  of  Hector,  where 
a  bronze  statue  stands  in  a  small  chapel.  Opposite  to  him  they  have  put 
up  Achilles  in  the  open  air.  K  you  have  seen  the  place,  you  will  well 
understand  what  I  say.  You  may  hear  from  the'  guides  the  legend  on 
account  of  which  great  Achilles  has  been  placed  opposite  to  him,  and 
occupies  the  whole  space  in  the  open  air.  Happening  to  find  the  altars 
still  burning,  and  I  might  almost  say  still  in  a  bkze,  and  Hector's  statue 
anointed  with  fat,  I  looked  at  Pegasius  and  said :  ^  What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  sacrifices  of  the  Ilians  ? ' — sounding  him  in  a  de^cate  way  in  order 
to  learn  how  his  feelings  were.  He  answered :  *  What  is  there  unbecoming 
if  they  do  homage  to  a  good  man,  their  citizen,  just  as  we  do  to  the 
martyrs?*  It  is  true  the  statue  is  not  uninjured;  but  the  good  will  of 
(the  Ilians)  in  respect  of  those  times,  if  it  is  looked  into,  is  comely.  What, 
then,  happened  afterwards  ?  *  Let  us  go,'  I  said,  *  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts (the  temenos)  of  the  Hian  Athene.'  He  also  most  willingly  led  the 
way,  opened  to  me  the  temple,  and,  as  if  calling  me  to  witness,  he  showed 
me  all  the  statues  perfectly  well  preserved,  and  he  did  none  of  the 
things  those  impious  men  are  wont  to  do,  who  make  on  the  forehead  *  the 
memorial  of  the  impious  (one),  nor  did  he  hiss  to  himself  {i.e,  'aside'), 
like  those  (men),  for  their  high  theology  consists  in  these  two  things, 
hissing  against  the  daemons^  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 


«p^  iliuis  t^  voWiKis,  inr\p  rov  a&treu  r&v  *  CKtaypcuf^ovvrts^  i.e.  makiDg  the  sign  of  the 

9«£r  rk  ZThi   rk    ^Akm   rovra    mpiofiriirx^o  cross  in  mere  show  with  the  finger ;  like  ckm" 

KoU    riiv   iuT40€ua^  M^XP<  Mfutros  bitfKpivaro  futxovmtSy    making    the   mere    movements    of 

(w4^y€  ykp  oMy  oitiafiov  rStv  Up&v  ^9ucriiei»s  fighting. 

vAV  ^Aiywr  nuKredrcuri    \i0t§¥   iK   xfltroA^/AO-  ^  My  friend  the  Honourable  Alexander  Ran- 

ros,    "Ua  avr^   crc^cty    rf{p    t^   Xotiril),   rovro  gaW,  Ambassador  of  Greece  at  Berlin,  reminds 

iw  Xirftp  Totoifi€$a  Koi  ovk  ed<rxvy6fi90a  ravra  me  that, the  term  ^alfioyts  was  at  that  timo 

Tcpi  eeurhy  rpdrroirrts  Strartp  'A4p6$ios  ivoUt  applied  to  the  ancient  gods  who  were  identified 

col  ol  raXiAmbi  vdtrrts  wpofft^oyrat  vdaxovra  with  the  devils.     The  Christians,  consequently, 

iSccir  ailn6p;  cI  ri  /aoi  wpotr^x^ts,   ou    rovrov  hissed  to  themselves  in   order  to  avert  their 

Itivov  iXXik  KciX  roits  iWovs  oX  fterwr^Bfirreu  energy,  like  now  in  the  Greek  church,  when  the 

rmicust  V  ol  fikif  ^oy  ihreuco^ffwrtv  ^fAiy  M  priest  baptiies  a  child,  he  blows  thrice  into  the 

T^  KoKk  vpoKoXov/idrou,  ol  9'  lirrov  x^P^^"^*  baptismal  water  and  spits  thrice  on  the  child,  in 

cl  Z^  rohs  eanofkJtrovs  Uvras  &wt\a6voifi€¥f  o&9cls  order  to  avert  the  power  of  the  devils  from  it. 
ifwoKo^ereu  ^fZims  irapaica\ov<ny. 
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[Chap.  IIL 


forehead.  These  two  things  I  desired  to  tell  you ;  a  third,  which  comes 
to  my  mind,  I  think  I  must  not  conceal.  The  same  Pegasius  followed  me 
also  to  the  Achilleum,  and  showed  me  the  sepulchre  unhurt,  for  I  had 
heard  also  that  he  had  excavated  this  tomb.  But  he  approached  it  even 
with  great  reverence. 

"  AU  this  I  saw  myself.  But  I  have  heard  from  those  who  are  now 
inimically  disposed  against  him,  that  in  secret  he  prays  to  and  worships 
the  sun.  Would  you  not  accept  my  testimony,  even  as  a  private  man  ? 
Of  the  sentiments  which  each  one  has  regarding  the  gods,  who  could  be 
more  credible  witnesses  than  the  gods  themselves  ?  Should  we  have  made 
Pegasius  a  priest  if  we  had  known  him  to  have  been  impious  towards  the 
gods  ?  But  if  in  those  times,  whether  aspiring  to  power,  or,  as  he  often 
told  us,  desiring  to  preserve  the  temples  of  the  gods,  he  wrapped  those 
rags  around  (his  body)  and  feigned  impiety  in  name  (for  he  has  shown 
that  he  never  did  mischief  to  anything  at  all  in  the  sanctuaries,  except 
some  few  stones  which  he  took  out  from  an  inn  [or  perhaps  ruin,  the  word 
KaTciXvfjui  being  derived  from  the  verb  KaToKvcoi]  in  order  to  be  able  to 
save  the  rest);  is  it  worth  while  to  speak  about  it,  and  should  we  not 
be  ashamed  to  treat  him  just  as  Aphobius  did  and  as  all  the  Galileans 
pray  to  see  him  treated  ?  If  you  listen  at  all  to  me,  you  will  honour  not 
him  alone,  but  also  the  others  who  go  over  (from  Christianity  to  heathen- 
ism), in  order  that  these  may  follow  us  easily  when  we  summon  them  to 
the  good  way,  and  that  the  others  (the  Christians)  may  rejoice  the  less. 
But  if  we  drive  a^vay  those  who  come  of  themselves,  nobody  will  readily 
follow  when  we  invite  them."^ 


*  Dr.  Henning  says,  in  his  comments  on  this 
letter:  *'The  MS.  of  this  letter  is  of  the  four- 
teenth century:  it  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed is  not  mentioned  ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
a  friend  of  the  Emperor,  and,  perhaps,  as  governor 
of  some  province,  to  have  made  remonstrances 
with  Julian  for  having  given  probably  an  influ- 
ential sacerdotal  position  to  Pegasius,  who  was 
suspected  of  Christianity  and  had  been  formerly 
a  (false)  Christian.  Julian  defends  himself,  and 
shows  how,  when  as  prince  he  visited  Ilium,  he 
had  had  occasion  to  recognize  the  heathen  senti- 
ments of  that  false  Christian,  though  a  Christian 
bishop.  Julian  wrote  the  letter  as  emperor ;  that 
is,  between  361  and  363  A.D.  .  First  of  all,  this 
letter  offers  us  an  important  supplement  to  the 
history  of  Novum  Ilium,  the  existence  of  which, 
80  far  as  I  know,  could  only  be  followed  up  to 
about  350  a.d.  by  the  coins.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  <;entury  Julian  came,  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  Constantius,  from  Troas  (^AKt^dy^ptia 
4l  Tptids)  to  Ilium.  Here  he  is  led  round  through 
the  city  and  the  temples  by  Pegasius.  He  shows 
him.r^  iip^ov  ^'Eicroposj  with  its  bronze  statue 
iv  vvAffKpp  fipax^h  *>»<1  T^v  fi4yoaf  *Ax«AA^o  ivrt- 
rerayfiduov  xivr^  Korh,  rh  IhrcuBpop.  On  the 
altars  still  "glow  fire-brands  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  llians.  Pegasius  then  leads 
Julian    to   the    rdfityos  of    the    Ilian  Athene 


(Herodotus,  vii.  43;  Xenoph.  IlelL  i.  1.  4; 
Arrian.  AjMb.  i.  11.  7;  Plutarch,  Alexander): 
he  opens  the  temple  and  shows  him  all  the 
statues  of  the  gods  intact.  He  also  shows  him 
the  Achilleum,  and  proves  to  him  that  the  tomb 
is  uninjured.  At  the  time  of  this  visit,  and,  as 
Julian  states  nothing  to  the  contrary,  at  the 
time  when  this  letter  was  written,  t.*.  between 
361  and  363  A.D.,  the  Lysimachian  Ilium,  which 
had  so  frequently  suffered,  but  which  had  become 
prosperous  again  under  the  Koman  emperors, 
must  have  existed  still,  with  all  its  temples  and 
curiosities.  In  spite  of  all  edicts  against  the 
worehip  of  the  ancient  gods,  it  must  still  have 
been  under  the  first  Christian  emperors  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  the  heathen  world,  for  Jult;in 
speaks  of  the  Periegetae  as  of  professional  guides 
for  strangers.  The  city,  with  all  its  temples, 
was  indeed  more  than  neglected  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  nevertheless  we  find  it  treated  better 
than  other  cities,  if  we  remember  that  by  an 
edict  of  the  year  324,  repeated  in  341,  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Hellenic  worship  of  the  gods  was 
prohibited  in  the  East  (MUcke,  Julianus,  ii.  73), 
the  temples  themselves  were  confiscated  (326), 
and  many  of  them  were  then  destroyed,  partly 
by  order  of  the  authorities,  partly  with  their 
express  or  tacit  consent.  Julian  finds  very 
credible  what  Pegasius  assures  him,  that  he  was 
nothing  but  a  false  Christian  (and  that  as  snch 


Chap.  HI.]  LATEST  COINS  OF  ILIUM.  183 

Nothing  is  known  to  us  of  the  further  history  of  Novum  Hium,  but, 
as  the  latest  coins  I  found  there  are  of  Constantius  II.,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  decayed  with  the  prevalence  of  Christianity,  the  destruction 
of  its  temples,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of  the  pilgrimages  to  their 
shrines.  Meyer'  mentions,  however,  that  by  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
gennetus®  (a.d.  911-959)  most  cities  of  the  Troad  are  cited  as  bishoprics: 
Adramyttium,  Assos,  Gargara,  Antandros,  Alexandria-Troas,  Hium, 
Dardanus,  Abydos,  Lampsacus ;  Parium  even  as  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
But  there  being  no  Byzantine  potsherds  or  Byzantine  ruins  on  the  site 
of  Uios,  the  bishopric  of  Ilium  may  probably  have  been  on  another  site. 


he  had  become  hriffKowos  r&y  ra\t\al»y,  pro-  not  a  Christian  fanatic,  as  bishop  or  governor, 

bably  in  Ilium,  and  with  the  saperintendence  liave  raged  ? '' 

orer  the  confiscated  temples),  in  order  to  be  able  Hennin^  then  proves  by  a  learned  discussion 

the  better  to  preserve  these  monuments  from  that  Julian's  visit  to  Novum  Ilium  must  have 

destruction.     It  is  true  that  Pegasius,  in  order  taken  place  either  in  December  354,  or  in  Scp- 

to  save  the  principal  objects,  was  obliged  to  do  tember-October  355. 

some  trifling  damage  in  the  temples ;  and  if  he,  '  Eduard  Meyer,   Die   Qeschichte  der  Troas, 

in  his  devotion  to  the  ancient  gods  and  their  p.  97. 

worship,  was  forced  to  make  this  sacrifice  to  the  •  De  Cerem.,  ii.  54,  pp.  792,  794. 

destroctive  rage  of  the  Christians,  how  then  may 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  TRUE  SITE  OF  HOMER'S  ILIUM. 


The  problem  of  the  real  site  of  the  Homeric  Ilium  slept  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  attracted  no  attention  after  the  Renaissance.  The  few 
travellers,  who  visited  the  Troad  since  the  sixteenth  century,  either  recog- 
nized the  Homeric  Ilium  in  the  ruins  of  Alexandria-Troas,^  or  limited 
their  researches  to  a  very  superficial  inspection  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  or 
only  of  its  coast. ^ 

In  1785  and  1786  the  Troad  was  visited  by  Lechevalier,^  who  was 
aided  in  his  researches  by  the  architect  Gazas,  and  patronized  by  Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier,  then  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  the  science  of  archsBology  was  only  in  its  first  dawn.  Egyptology  did 
not  yet  exist ;  the  cities  of  Assyria  were  not  yet  discovered ;  pre-historic 
antiquities  were  still  unknown ;  excavations  for  scientific  purposes  were  a 
thing  unheard  of;  the  study  of  Sanscrit  had  not  yet  begun;  the  science 
of  comparative  philology  had  not  yet  been  created ;  nay,  philology  was 
limited  to  a  stammering  play  on  Latin  words,  from  which  all  languages 


*  So  Pietro  Bcloni,  Observations  da  plusieurs 
Singularit^s  et  Choses  rcmarquables  trouv^es  en 
GrecCf  Asie^  Jvdfyy  ^gypte^  etc.,  par  Pierre  Belon, 
du  Mans,  1588;  and  Pietro  della  Valle,  Les 
fameux  Voyages  de  P.  J.  V,,  8umomm€  rUlustre 

Voyagewj  Paris,  1670.  See  Lechevalier,  Voyage 
de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  157,  158;  I.  Spon  and 
G.  Wheeler,  Voyage  d^Italie,  etc.  A  la  Haye, 
1724 ;  see  also  Buchholz,  Homer,  Kosmogr.  und 
Oeogr.  p.  330. 

*  Sandys,  Descr,  of  the  Turk.  Empire;  Lon- 
don, 1627.  He  could  only  remain  one  day  on 
the  shore  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the  country  being 
infested  by  robbers.  Grelot  (Relation  d'un  Voyage 
de  Constantinople,  1680)  professes  to  hare  seen 
the  Plain  of  Troy  as  well  as  the  Xanthus  and 
Simois  from  Cape  Sigeum:  see  Lecheyalier, 
Voyage  de  la  Troade,  ii.  pp.  158,  159 ;  Le  Bruyn, 
Voyage  au  Levant.  Buchholz  mentions  for  cu- 
riosity's sake  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
an  enterprising  English  trayeller,  who,  on  her 
journey  to  the  Hellespont  and  Constantinople, 
stopped  with  her  vessel  at  Cape  Sigeum,  and  went 
— the  Hiad  in  her  hand — up  to  its  top,  whence  she 
perceived  the  tumulus  of  Achilles,  Cape  Rhoeteum 
with  the  tumulus  of  Ajax,  and  the  Simois  with 
the  Scamander  (Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
Briefe  wiihrend  xkrer  Beisen  in  Europa,  Asien, 
und  Afrika.     3  Theile  und  Nachtrage ;  Leipzig, 


1763-1767 :  a  translation  of  her  well-known 
English  work).  Buchholz  also  mentions  Pococke 
{BeschreSmng  des  Morgenlandes  und  einiger  an- 
derer  Lander,  German  ed.  by  Breyer  and  Schebcr, 
Erlangen,  1790,  1791,  a  translation  of  the  well- 
known  English  work)  as  the  first  who  in  the 
year  1739  made  thorough  researches  in  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  determined  the  situation  of  its  various 
heroic  tombs,  saw  the  valley  of  the  Thymbrius 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
Buchholz,  p.  331,  also  mentions  Wood  {Essay  on 
the  Original  Genius  and  Writings  of  Homer, 
London,  1769,  4 ;  1770,  4 ;  1775,  4),  who  dis- 
covered the  sources  of  the  Scamander,  believing 
them  to  be  those  of  the  Simois ;  also  Chand- 
ler {Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  Oxford,  1775),  who 
fixed  the  position  of  the  heroic  tombs  with 
categorical  certainty.  I  may  further  mention 
F.  A.  G.  Spohn,  Comment.  Geogr.  Crit.  de  agro 
Trojano  in  carminibus  Homericis  descripto,  Lipsiae 
1814;  but  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Troad,  and  endeavours  to  fix  all  the  sites  by  the 
indications  of  Homer.  Neither  did  Alexander 
Pope  know  the  Troad  personally,  but  neverthe- 
less he  made  a  Map  of  Troy  and  its  environs 
(before  he  translated  the  Hiad). 

»  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  3  tomes,  3*  ^t. ;  Paris, 
Dentu,  An.  x.  1802. 
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were  thought  to  be  derived,  except  by  those  who  held  the  fond  fancy  that 
Hebrew  was  the  primitive  speech  of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  no  one 
had  an  idea  of  the  descent  of  our  race  from  the  highlands  above  India, 
which  indeed  was  still  almost  a  terra  incognita.  Since  there  were  no 
archffiologists,  there  was  no  archaeological  criticism.  When,  therefore, 
Lechevalier  *  made  his  romantic  pilgrimage  in  search  of  Hium,  and 
learnt  intuitively,  without  even  touching  the  ground  with  the  spade, 
and  as  if  by  divine  inspiration, — ^just  as  Virgil  says : 

''Hio  Dolopum  maniis,  bio  saevnp  tendebat  Achilles; 
Classibaa  bio  locus,  bio  acle  certare  solebant,'*  ^ — 

that  Priam's  Pergamus  had  been  on  the  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the 
heights  of  Bali  Dagh ;  that  the  city  had  extended  over  the  heights  as  far 
down  as  the  village  of  Bounarbashi,  which  marked  the  site  of  the  Scaean 
Gate ;  and  that  the  forty  cold  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  village  were  the 
two  sources  of  the  Scamander,  of  which  he  described  the  one  as  warm^ 
with  volumes  of  steam  arising  from  it,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with 
the  Homeric  indication;*^ — when  further  he  affirmed  that  the  rivulet 
Bounarbashi  Su,  formed  by  the  forty  springs,  was  the  8camander  (arentem 
XarUhi  cognomine  rivum),  and  made  this  river  appear  on  his  map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy  almost  as  broad  as  the  real  Scamander,  which  he  called 
Simois,  declaring  the  Doumbrek  Su  (Simois)  to  be  the  Thymbrius ; — when 
finally,  in  order  to  put  his  system  in  perfect  accord  with  the  indica- 
tions of  the  Iliad,  he  represented  his  Scamander  as  joining  his  Simois 
at  Eoum  Eioi,  and  falling  into  the  Hellespont  close  to  Gape  Bhoeteum  ;^ — 
his  theories  were  almost  unanimously  adopted,  and  his  imaginary  identi- 
fications produced  in  the  scientific  world  a  far  greater  sensation  than 
any  real  discovery  in  later  times. 

Lechevalier's  theories  found  an  especially  warm  defender  in  Count 
Choiseul-Gouffier,®  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in  whose  service 
he  was,  and  who  himself  visited  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  confirmed  all  his 
discoveries.  Choiseul-Gouffier  says  that  the  sources  of  the  Scamander  at 
Bounarbashi  are  still  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were  in  Homer's 
time  ;•  that  one  is  warm  and  the  other  cold  ;^°  that  the  village  of  Bounar- 
bashi is  situated  on  the  hill  Batieia;^  that  the  Scaean  Gate  was  a  little 
above  Bounarbashi,  on  the  upper  part  of  that  hill ;  that  the  ErineOs  can 
be  easily  recognized  ;*  that  the  site  of  Troy  is  covered  with  ancient  debris, 
and  that  foundations  of  an  ancient  settlement  can  be  traced;^  finally, 
that  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  is  the  sepulchre  of  Aesyetes.*  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  admits,  with  Lechevalier,  that  the  ancient  Scamander  fell  into 
the  Hellespont  at  the  foot  of  Cape  Bhoeteum,  for  so  he  also  represents 


*  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  3  tomes,  3*  ^it. ;  Paris,  •  Voyage  pittoresque  de  ia  Grcce,  tome  ii. 
Dento,  An.  x.  1802.  Lechevalier's  BeschreSnmg  lirraison  ii. ;  Paris,  1820.  See  Buchholz,  Jlomer, 
derEbene  von  IVoia,  mit  Anmerkungen  von  Dalrel,  Koemogr,  und  Geogr.  p.  333. 

auM  dem  Sngliechtn,  von  Domedden ;    Leipzig,  »  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ehene  von  TroiOy  nach 

1792.  dem  Graf  en  Choiseul-Gouffier;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798, 

»  Ameii,  iL  29.  p.  26.  >•  Ibid,  p.  59. 

•  //.  Mil  147-152.  »  Ibid,  p.  31.  «  Ibid.  p.  34. 

'  See  the  map  in  his  work  above  mentioned.  »  ML  p.  44.  *  Ibid,  pp.  54,  55. 
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it  on  his  map  :^  this  last  appears  to  be  the  single  right  view  that  thfise 
two  travellers  hit  upon. 

The  theory  of  Lechevalier  and  Choiseul-Gouffier,  that  ancient  Troy- 
was  situated  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  was  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  violently  opposed  by  Jacob  Bryant,®  who  declares  the  war  of 
Troy  to  be  a  myth,  but  maintains  that  Homer  had  in  view  a  real  space  of 
ground  for  his  tragedy:  this  theatre  of  the  Trojan  war  he  places  near 
Cape  Lectum  and  the  city  of  Hamaxitus. 

Messrs.  Hawkins,  Sibthorpe,  Lyston,  and  Dallaway,  travellers  to  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  mentioned  by  Lechevalier,^  adopted  his  theory.  This  Troy- 
Bounarbashi  theory  was  further  adopted  by  the  following  writers:  — 

Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  Iliad.,  lib.  vi. 

Carl  tiotthold  Lenz,  Die  Ehene  von  Troia;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798. 

J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  iu  his  answer  to  Jacob  Bryant,  A  Vindication  of 
Homer,  York,  1798 ;  and  Some  Observations  upon  ilie  Vindication  of  Somer, 
Eton,  1799. 

"Wm.  Franklin,  Bemarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
made  during  an  Excursion  in  June,  1799  ;  London,  1800. 

William  Gell,  The  Topography  of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity  ;  London,  1801. 

Hawkins,  in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  \o\.  iv. 

Kobert  Walpole,  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
London,  1817,  adopts  the  observations  made  on  the  Troad  by  P.  Hunt, 
who  puts  Troy  at  Bounarbashi. 

Otto  Friedrich  von  Eichter,  WaJlfahrten  im  Morgenlande;  Berlin, 
1822. 

Colonel  W.  M.  Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor;  London, 
1824,  p.  277  ff. 

Von  Prokesch-Osten,  Erinnerungen  aus  Aegypten  und  Kleinasien,  iii. 
1-117,  Wien,  1829-1831 ;  and  Denkwurdigkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus 
dem  Orient,  i.  pp.  137  ff.,  Stuttgart,  1836-1837. 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  has  also  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory ;  Brief e  uber  Zustdnde  und  Begebenheiten  in  der 
Tiirkei  aus  den  Jahren  1835  bis  1839 ;  Berlin,  Posen,  -und  Bromberg, 
bei  E.  S.  Mittler,  1841,  pp.  167-172.  Moltke  says:  "We  whq  are  no 
scholars  suffer  ourselves  to  be  simply  guided  by  a  military  instinct  to 
the  spot,  which,  in  old  times  as  well  as  now,  would  be  colonized,  if  an 
inaccessible  citadel  were  to  be  founded."  For  these  details  of  Field- 
Marshal  Count  von  Moltke*s  judgment,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
Dr.  G.  von  Eckenbrecher. 

Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  1838. 

Charles  Texier,  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,  i. ;  Paris,  1839. 


*  Ibid.  See  map  at  the  end  of  the  work  Die  Ebene  von  Troia,  &c.  p.  xiL) 
Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Qrece,  &c. ;  and  C.  G.  •  Observations  upon  a  Treatise  entitled  a  "  De- 
Lenz,  J)ie  Ebcne  von  Troia,  &c. :  also  Lechevn-  scripiion  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,"  by  M.  Lecheva- 
lier, Voyage  de  la  Troade,  &c.  The  maps  of  lier,  Eton,  1795 ;  and  Dissertation  concerning  the 
Ixjchevalier  and  Choiseul-Gouffier  are  perfectly  War  of  Troy  and  the  Expedition  of  the  Grecians 
identical,  for  both  are  nothing  but  copies  of  the  as  described  by  Homer,  London,  1796. 
map  made  by  the  architect  Cazas.    (See  Lenz,  '  Voyage  de  la  Troade,  ii.  212. 
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Henry  W.  Acland,  The  Plains  of  Troy ;  Oxford,  1839. 

Forbiger,  Handbueh  der  alten  Geographie,  ii.  p.  149. 

Manduit,  Deeouvertes  dans  la  Troade ;  Paris  et  Londres,  1840. 

Lieutenant,  now  Admiral,  T.  A.  B.  Spratt,  as  well  as  Commander 
Thomas  Graves,  follow  the  same  theory  in  their  map  of  the  Troad, 
1840.  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  on  this  occasion  a  warm  acknow- 
ledgment to  both  Admiral  Spratt  and  Commander  Graves  for  the  immense 
service  they  have  rendered  to  science  by  their  most  excellent  map  of  the 
Troad.  Nothing  has  escaped  the  close  scrutiny  they  gave  to  every  spot, 
in  order  to  produce  as  complete  a  map  of  the  plain  and  the  hills  falling 
into  it  as  was  possible,  as  a  basis  for  the  future  study  of  Homeric  Topo- 
graphy. For  all  previous  maps  were  mere  compilations  of  many  tra- 
vellers' journeys,  and  so  in  many  points  very  erroneous  and  confusing, 
as  well  as  deficient  in  giving  the  necessary  geographical  details.  Every 
ruin,  however  small,  is  marked  on  this  map,  which  can  hardly  ever 
be  excelled. 

P.  W.  Forchhammer,  Topographische  und  physiographische  Beschrei^ 
bung  der  Ebene  von  Troja,  published  in  English,  in  the  Journal  of  tlw 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xii.,  1842,  and  republished  in  German, 
Kiel,  1850 ;  also  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1874,  Beilage  zu  No.  9S ; 
also  in  his  Daduchos,  Einleitung  in  das  Verhdltniss  der  hellenischen 
Myiheuy  Kiel,  1875;  also  in  the  Augsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage 
zu  No.  92,  1875;  and  his  Scamandros  in  the  Jahrhixcher  fur  class, 
Phiklogie,  Jahrgang  xxii.  1876. 

Friedr.  Gottlieb  Welcker,  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  44  ff.; 
Bonn  and  Elberfeld,  1844-1867. 

Heinrich  Kiepert,  Memoir  iiher  die  Construction  der  Karie  von 
Eleinasien;  Berlin,  1854. 

G.  W.  F.  Howard  (Lord  Carlisle),  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek 
Waters;  London,  1854. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  Travels  in  1810,  London, 
1813  (new  edition,  London,  1855),  who  puts  Troy  near  Alexandria-Troas. 

J.  G.  von  Hahn,  Ausgrahungen  auf  der  Homer.  Pergamos ;  Leipzig, 
1864.  He  excavated  on  the  heights  above  Bounarbashi  in  May  1864, 
and  says,  in  conclusion,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a  real  Troy,  but 
thinks  Homer  has  adapted  his  poems  to  the  site  of  Bounarbashi. 

M.  G.  Nikolaides,  Topographic  et  Plan  strategiqtce  de  llliade;  Paris, 
1867. 

L.  W.  Hasper,  Beitrdge  zur  Topographic  der  Homerischen  Ilias,  Bran- 
denburg, 1867  ;  also,  Das  alte  Troia  und  das  Schlachtfeld  der  Homerischen 
Bdden,  Glogau,  1868;  also,  Ueber  die  Lage  des  alten  Bium,  Leipzig, 
1873;  also.  Das  negative  Besultat  der  Ausgrahungen  SchlicTnanns  auf 
Hissarlik,  und  Beweis  dass  der  Sanger  der  Ilias  Troia  auf  Bali  Dagh 
erbaui  angenommen  habe,  Berlin,  1874. 

Henry  Fanshawe  Tozer,  Besearches  in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey; 
London,  1869,  p.  337. 

Ernst  Curtius,  Griechische  Geschichte,  4th  edition,  Berlin,  1874; 
also  in  his  Lecture  at  Berlin  in  November  1871. 
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E.  Buchholz,  HomeriscJie  Kosmographie  und  Geographie ;  Leipzig,  1871. 
E.  Isambert,  Itineraire  descriptif ;  Paris,  1873. 

A.  Conze,  Troianische  Auagrahungen,  in  the  Preuss.  Jahrbueher^ 
xxxiv.,  Berlin,  1874 ;  and  xxxv.  p.  398,  1875. 

George  Perrot,  Excursion  a  Troie  et  aux  Sources  du  Mendere  ;  Extrait 
de  TAnnuaire  de  T Association  pour  V Encouragement  des  Etudes  grecques 
en  Franccy  1874. 

G.  d'Eichthal,  Le  Site  de  Troie  sdon  Lechevdlier  ou  selon  Schliemann ; 
Paris,  1875. 

B.  Stark,  in  tlie  Jenaer  Liter aturhldtty  No.  23,  1874 ;  also  Nach  dem 
Griechischen  Orient,  Betsestudien,  1875,  Jenaer  Lit  S.  156 ;  Augshurger 
AUgemeine  Zeitung,  Beilage  No.  8,  Arad.  5,  S.  601 ;  Literar.  Central' 
blatt,  S.  1131. 

L.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  LUion  d'Honiere,  Vllium  des  Bomains ; 
Revue  Archeologique,  Nouvelle  Serie,  xxix. ;  Paris,  1875. 

George  Eawlinson,  History  of  Herodotus ;  London,  1875.  See  the  map 
in  vol.  iv.  p.  43. 

S.  Ch.  Sehirlitz,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Encyhlopddie^ 
mentions  further,  among  the  explorers  of  the  Troad,  Dodwell  and 
Porster,  whose  dissertations  and  theories  are  unknown  to  me. 

Of  those  who  adopt  other  theories,  different  from  the  sites  of  Bonnar- 
bashi  and  Novum  Ilium  (Hissarlik) — 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  Pt.  i.  London,  1812,  endeavours  to  identify  the  village  of  Chiblak 
with  Ilium  and  with  the  village  of  the  Ilians  i^WUcov  Kdyfji/r)). 

Major  J.  Eennell,  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
London,  1814 ;  and  later,  H.  N.  Ulrichs,  Bheinisches  Museum,  3  Jahrg., 
pp.  573  ff.,  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Patrick  Colquhoun,  An  Excttrsus 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Homeric  Ilium,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  vol.  v. ;  —identify  the  site  of  Troy  with  'IXt^wi/  KcofiTj, 
which  they  put  on  the  height  of  AJcshi  Kioi,  the  farm  of  Mr.  Calvert. 

P.  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  la  Troade,  Paris,  1844,  identifies 
a  site  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Chiblak  with  the  Homeric  Troy. 

H.  Gelzer,  Eine  Wanderung  nach  Troia,  Basel,  1873,.  does  not 
decide  in  favour  of  any  particular  site;  cf.  Literar,  Centralblatt,  S. 
1556  (1874). 

E.  Brentano,  Alt-Hion  im  Dumbrekthal,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1877, 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  Homeric  Troy  was  on  a  hill  in  the  Doumbrek 
valley,  between  the  villages  of  Halil  Eli  and  Ken  Kioi,  but  he  will  never 
make  a  single  convert  to  his  impossible  theory. 

R.  Hercher,  Ueber  die  Homerische  Ebene  von  Troia^  Berlin,  1875, 
seems  to  believe  that  a  real  Troy  never  existed. 

0.  Frick,  Zur  Troischen  Frage,  in  the  Jahrb.  fur  doss.  Phil,,  1876, 
pp.  289  ff.,  does  not  venture  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  particular  site, 
and  thinks  the  discussion  on  the  subject  not  yet  far  enough  advanced. 

L.  von  Sybel,  Ueber  Schliemann's  Troia,  Marburg,  1875,  holds  the 
same  opinion. 
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To  these  I  must  add  seven  scholars,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
are  unknown  to  me : — 

Virlet  d'Aoust,  Description  topographique  et  archeologique  de  la  Troadey 
1873. 

A.  de  Longperier,  Compte  Benduy  2,  p.  94 ;  Revue  ArchSol.y  27,  p.  328. 

Karl  Henning,  Neu-lliony  in  the  Hermes,  9,  p.  25;  and  in  the 
Arehdoloff.  Zeitung^  p.  186,  1875. 

C.  Aldenhoven,  Ueber  das  neuentdeckte  Troja ;  Im  Neuen  Reich,  i. 
p.  569,  1874. 

August  Steitz,  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troia,  in  the  Jahrhucher  Jwr 
dassisclie  Philologie,  ed.  Alfr.  Fleckeisen,  Jahrgang  xxi.,  Band  iii.; 
Leipzig,  1875. 

E.  Mehlis,  SchliemanrCs  Troja  und  die  Wissenschaft,  in  the  German 
periodical  Das  Ausland ;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

Julius  Kieckler,  Ueber  SchliemanrCs  Ausgrahungen,  Verhandlimgen 
deutscher  Philologen  und  Schvlmdnner  ;  Tubingen,  J  876. 

The  following  scholars  have  recognized  the  identity  of  Novum  Hium 
with  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  : — 

C.  Maclaren,  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
Edinburgh,  1822;   and  The  Plain  of  Troy  described,  Edinburgh,  1863. 

G.  von  Eckenbrecher,  Ueber  die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Ilion,  in  the 
Rheinische  Museum,  Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  ff.  1842 ;  and  Die  Lage  des 
Homerischen  Troia,  Dusseldorf,  1875. 

George  Grote,  History  of  Greece ;  London,  1846,  1st  edition,  vol.  i. 

Julius  Braun,  GeschiclUe  der  Kunst  in  ihrem  Entuncklungsgange, 
Wiesbaden,  1856 ;  and  Homer  tmd  sein  Zeitalter,  Heidelberg,  1856-8. 

Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,  art.  Ilium;  London,  1857. 

Wm.  Buchner,  JahreAericht  uber  das  Gymnasium  Fridericianum ; 
Schwerin,  1871  and  1872. 

fimile  Bumouf,  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  du  1*'  Janvier,  1874, 
and  Memoires  de  VAntiquitS,  Paris,  1878. 

Philip  Smith,  Discoveries  at  Troy,  in  the  Quarterly  Revietc,  April  1874. 

C.  T.  Newton,  Dr.  Schliemann's  Discoveries  at  Uium  Novum ;  Lecture 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  April  30th,  1874;  Academy,  1874, 
No.  173. 

Frank  Calvert,  who  was  formerly  an  adherent  of  the  Troy-Bounar- 
bashi  theory,  became  a  convert  to  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory,  which  he 
now  energetically  defends  (see  his  Contritions  totoards  the  Ancient 
Geography  of  the  Troad ;  also  Trojan  Antiquities,  arts.  i.  ii. ;  The 
Athenseum,  1874,  Nov.  7  and  14,  London). 

Ph.  Dethier,  Une  Partie  du  Tresor  troyen  au  MusSe  de  Constant 
tinople  (Revue  Arch.  31,  p.  416),  1874 ;  also  NouveOe  Trouvaille  faite  a 
Hium-Hissarlik,  1874. 

Otto  Keller,  Die  Entdeckung  Uions  zu  Hissarlik,  Freiburg,  1875; 
also  Ueber  die  Entdeckung  Trojas  durch  H.  Schliemann,  Beilage  zur 
Attgemeinen  Zeitung,  Nos.  344,  345,  1874. 
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Felix  Ravaisson  de  Molien,  Bevue  ArcMologique,  26,  p.  404;  cf. 
Arcad.  26,  p.  326. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Troy  and  Eomer^  Remarks  on  tlie  Discoveries  of 
Dr.  H.  Schliemann  in  the  Troad;  Worcester,  1875. 

G.  A.  Lauria,  Troia^  uno  Studio;  Napoli,  1875. 

W.  Christ,  Topoffraphie  der  Troianischen  Ebene^  Miinchen,  1874; 
also  Troja  und  die  Troade,  i.-iii.,  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1875, 
Drittes  Quartal,  Beilage  zu  Nos.  196,  197,  198. 

Maxime  du  Camp,  L'Emplacement  de  THion  d'Hornere,  d'apres  Us 
plus  recentes  Decouvertes;  Paris,  1875. 

Francois  Lenormant,  Les  Antiquites  de  la  Troade  et  THistoire  primi- 
tive  des  ContrSes  grecqvss;  Paris,  1876. 

F.  Schlie,  Wissenschaftliche  Beurtheilung  der  Funde  Schliemanns  in 
Hissarlihy  Schwerin,  1876;  also  Schliemann  und  seine  Bestrebungen, 
Schwerin,  1876. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  Homer's  Place  in  Historg,  in  the  Contemporary 
BevieWf  1874 ;  Homeric  Synchronism^  London,  1876 ;  and  Homer,  London, 
1878,  enthusiastically  defends  the  Troy-Hissarlik  theory. 

Eduard  Meyer,  Geschichte  von  Troas;  Leipzig,  1877. 

A.  H.  Sayce,  in  his  letters  to  the  Athenaeum  and  the  Academy, 
October  1879,  and  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  December  1878. 

I  have  finally  to  mention  the  great  authority  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Virchow,  who  assisted  me  in  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik,  from  the 
4th  of  April  till  the  4th  of  May,  1879,  and  who  energetically  opposes 
the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  and  enthusiastically  declares  in  favour  of 
the  identity  of  Hissarlik  with  the  Homeric  Troy.  See  his  Lectures  in 
the  session  of  the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  the  26th  of  June 
and  the  12th  of  July,  1879;  in  the  Anthropological  Congress  at  Strass- 
burg  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  at  Amsterdam  on  the  16th  of  September, 
of  the  same  year :  also  his  excellent  work,  Beitrdge  zur  Landeskunde  der 
Troas,  Berlin,  1879. 

The  principal  argument  of  the  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi 
theory  is  that  immediately  below  the  village  are  the  two  springs  of 
Homer — one  lukewarm,  the  other  cold;  but  this  argument  falls  to  the 
ground  before  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  there  are  not  two  but  forty 
springs,  all  of  which  are  cold  and  have  a  temperature  of  from  62° '24  to 
62°'6  Fahr.  Besides,  as  already  stated,  the  Scamander  originates,  not 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  but  at  a  distance  of  twenty  hours'  journey  from 
Hissarlik,  in  the  range  of  Ida,  from  a  cold  spring,  which  has  a  temperature 
of  47°*12Fahr.  About  200  ft.  from  this  source,  the  river  is  joined  by 
the  water  of  a  spring  which  has  a  temperature  of  60°'44  Fahr.,  and 
might  perhaps,  in  comparison  with  the  other  spring,  be  called  lukewarm* 
Perhaps  Homer  had  heard  of  this  lukewarm  spring  and  the  cold  spring 
of  the  Scamander,  and  the  poet  may  have  brought  them  from  Ida  down 
to  the  Plain  in  order  to  introduce  his  beautiful  verses  (IL  xxii.  147- 
152).  He  clearly  states  (IZ.  xii.  19-21)  that  the  Scamander  flows  from 
Mount  Ida.     That  he  had  not  in  his  mind  the  sprin-  s  of  Bounarbashi,  is 
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also  clearly  shown  by  the  statement,  that  close  to  the  two  sources  were 
large  'vashing  troughs  of  stone,  in  which  the  Trojan  women  used  to  wash 
their  i-ilothes  in  the  time  of  peace,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  army,* 
because  the  Bounarbashi  springs  being,  in  a  straight  line,  at  a  distance  of 
eight  miles  from  the  Hellespont  and  there  being  no  regular  siege,  but 
only  battles  in  the  plain,  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  them  to  stop 
washng  at  the  springs  on  account  of  the  war,  as  the  advancing  enemy 
coxdd  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  oiflf  in  the  plain.  Consequently,  this 
passage  proves  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  the  distance  between  tho 
Greek  camp  and  Troy  was  but  very  short. 

I  must  further  absolutely  deny  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by 
Choiseul-Gouffier  ^  and  Ernst  Curtius,^  that  the  site  of  Troy  on  the 
heights  of  Bounarbashi  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins.  I  take  Virchow 
and  Burnouf,  who  accompanied  me  all  over  those  heights,  as  witnesses, 
that  not  only  are  there  no  ruins  whatever  of  ancient  buildings,  but  even 
that  there  are  no  ancient  potsherds  or  fragments  of  bricks,  and  that 
the  ground  is  everywhere  uneven,  full  of  pointed  or  abrupt  rocks  and 
nowhere  artificially  levelled,  so  that  the  site  can  never  have  been  inha- 
bited by  men.  I  also  cite  the  weighty  testimony  of  the  late  Austrian 
C!onsul-General,  J.  G.  von  Hahn,  who,  with  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Julius  Schmidt,  excavated  during  the  whole  of  May,  1864,  in  the  little 
dty  at  the  southern  extremity  of  those  heights  (the  Bali  Dagh),  and  who, 
on  stopping  the  work,  writes  as  follows :  * — "  I  can  only  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  Von  Brondsted,  that  the  whole  locality  does  not  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  great  city  ever  having  existed  here,  which  ought  to 
have  extended  over  the  wide  northern  slope  of  the  Bali  Dagh,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  springs  of  Bounarbashi.  In  spite  of  our 
zealous  researches,  we  could  not  discover  there — besides  the  tumuli — any 
sign  which  might  point  to  a  former  human  settlement,  not  even  fragments 
of  ancient  pottery  or  bricks,  those  never-failing  and  consequently  in- 
evitable witnesses  of  an  ancient  establishment.  No  fragments  of  columns 
or  other  building  stones,  no  ancient  freestone,  nowhere  in  the  native 
rock  a  quarried  bed  of  any  such  stone,  nowhere  any  artificial  levelling 
of  the  rock ;  everywhere  the  natural  soil,  which  has  never  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man."  I  may  here  repeat,  that  my  thorough  exploration 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  in  August  1868  gave  the  same  results. 
I  excavated  in  hundreds  of  places  at  the  springs,  in  Bounarbashi  itself,  and 
on  the  land  between  that  village  and  the  Scamander,  as  well  as  on  the 
declivities  wherever  I  found  earth.  I  struck  the  rock  almost  everywhere 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  without  ever  finding  the  slightest  vestige 
of  bricks  or  pottery.* 

With  regard  to  the  walls  brought  to  light  by  J.  G.  von  Hahn  and 


*  IL  xxii.  153^156 :  1820,  p.  44. 

%w9a  y  At*  abrdmv  wXvwoi  elpdts  iyyls  Ifcuriy  '  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  NoTember  1871. 
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Julius  Schmidt  in  the  little  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bali  Diigh,  in 
which  so  many  great  luminaries  of  archaeology  have  seen  the  cycllopean 
walls  of  Priam's  Pergamus,  and  which  Ernst  Curtius  "  holds  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  Which 
latter  are  universally  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient  specimens  extant 
of  Cyclopean  masonry; — nearly  all  these  walls  are  low  retaining  trails, 
formed  of  comparatively  small  quadrangular,  or  nearly  quadrangular, 
slabs;  there  are  also  a  few  small  straight  walls  of  square  blocks  or 
polygons  on  the  north  side,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  my  friend  Admiral 
Spratt  represents  in  the  vignette  of  his  map ;  there  is  also  a  fragment 
of  wall  of  square  hewn  blocks  in  the  south-west  corner :  but  we  have 
no  right  whatever  to  call  these  walls,  or  any  part  of  them,  "  cyclopean ;" 
for  this  epithet  can  only  refer  to  the  gigantic,  never  to  the  lilliputian. 
In  a  hundred  diflferent  places  in  Greece  I  can  point  out  walls  of  well- 
fitted  polygons,  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  they  are  of  the 
Macedonian  period,  or  at  least  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
But  I  will  here  only  name  two  places  which  can  be  easily  seen  by  those 
who  visit  Athens  :  namely,  the  tombs  in  the  Hagia  Trias  at  Athens,  some 
of  the  substructions  of  which  consist  of  well-fitted  polygons ;  and  the 
fortifications  on  the  island  of  Sakmis,  which  show  the  same  masonry.^ 
Unhewn  boulders,  rough  quarried  stones,  and  those  which  had  a  polygonal 
cleavage  due  to  their  structure,  were  often  used  for  convenience  by 
builders,  who  were  quite  able  to  work  quadrangular  blocks,  as  is  proved 
by  walls  ir^which  the_ former  kinds  are  placed  above  the  latter.^  "Walls 
of  polygons  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  come  into  extensive  use  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  substructions  of  railway  bridges;  and  if  any  one 
in  Sweden  were  to  call  this  masonry  "  cyclopean  walls,"  the  people  there 
would  laugh  just  as  the  Athenians  would  laugh  if  the  fortifications  in 
Salamis  or  the  substructions  in  Hagia  Trias  werd  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  the  little  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  we  have 
fortunately  two  data  for  its  determination :  first,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  stones  have  been  worked ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  pottery.  On  all 
the  stones  of  the  walls,  without  exception,  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters' 
iron  pick-axes  are  conspicuous,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  no  part  of 
them  can  claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C. 
As  a  witness  to  my  statement  I  cite  the  authority  of  Professor  Rudolf 
Virchow,  who  was  the  first  to  discover  that  all  the  stones  had  been 
worked  with  iron  pick-axes,  and  who  expresses  himself  as  follows:^ — 


»•  Lecture  at  Berlin,  in  November  1871.  to    "cyclopean"    walls,   both   of   the    rough- 

1  Smile     Bumouf,    La    Ville    et    VAcropol^  square  and  polygonal  type ;  and  there  are  hun-^ 
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*  E.  H.  Bunbury,  Cyclopean  Semams  in  Cen-  from  motives  of  convenience. 
tral  Italy,  in  the  Classical  Museum,  1845,  vol.  ii.  '  in  his  Lecture  at  the  session  of  the  Berlin 

pp.  147  et  seq. ;  and  the  article  MuRUS  in  Dr.  Anthropological  Society,  20th  June,  1879  :  "  Die 

Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Reman  ganze  Art  der  Fundation  (der  kleinen  Acropolis 

Antiquities,    My  friend,  the  writer  of  that  article,  am   Siidende    des   Bali  Dagh)  entspricht  nicht 

informs  me  that  he  noticed,  at  the  sea-side,  a  dem  was  man  von  einer  so  alten  Stadt  erwarten 

wall   built  up  of  boulders  of  concrete  from  a  musste,  und  es  ist  wohl  unzweifelhaft,  dass  die 

lea-wall  washed  down  duiring  the    preceding  wohlbehaucnen  Quadem,   auf  denen   noch   die 

winter,  which  bad  a  most  curious  resemblance  Hiebe  der  Steinhauer  lu  sehen  sind,  mit  guten 
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"  The  whole  character  of  the  foundations  (of  the  little  Acropolis  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bali  Dagh)  does  not  correspond  with  what  one 
would  have  expected  from  so  ancient  a  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  well-cut  blocks,  on  which  the  blows  of  the  stonecutters  can  be 
still  seen,  haye  been  worked  with  good  iron  instruments.  Whoever 
compares  this  place  with  what  presents  itself  at  Hissarlik,  cannot  doubt 
that  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that,  at  the  highest  date,  it 
approaches  the  time  of  Alexander." 

I  further  cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  as  well  as  that  of 
Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Percival,  all  of  whom  acknowledge, 
from  their  own  inspection,  that  the  stones  of  all  the  walls  of  the  little 
city  have  been  worked  with  iron  pick-hammers,  and  that,  consequently, 
these  walls  must  belong  to  a  comparatively  late  period.* 

As  a  fifth  most  trustworthy  authority  for  the  comparatively  late  date 
of  the  walls  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  I  cite  the  pottery  contained  in  the  very 
scanty  accumulation  of  debris  inside  the  walls.  No  wall  of  any  city  or 
acropolis  in  the  world  can  be  more  ancient  than  the  most  ancient  pots- 
herds contained  in  the  place  enclosed  by  them  :  nay,  the  strongest  walls 
may  be  broken  away,  or  may,  in  the  course  of  time,  crumble  away  and 
disappear ;  but  not  so  the  fragments  of  pottery,  because  they  are  inde- 
structible. The  pottery  I  found  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae  is 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities  to  date  from  between  1200  and 
1500  B.C.,  and  it  is  still  as  well  preserved,  and  looks  as  fresh,  as  if  it  had 
been  made  yesterday ;  and,  if  it  remained  buried  for  millions  of  years 
more,  it  would  hardly  have  a  different  appearance.  The  whole  site  of 
Mycenae  is  strewn  with  fragments  of  most  ancient  pre-historic  pottery, 
which  have  probably  been  exposed  for  3000  years  to  the  open  air  ;  never- 
theless they  are  as  solid. as  if  they  had  been  but  recently  made,  and  their 
painted  colours  have  lost  but  little  of  their  original  brightness.  In  the 
potsherds,  therefore,  contained  in  the  debris  inside  of  walls,  we  must 
necessarily  find  two  termini  for  the  age  of  the  walls  themselves.  Now, 
Von  Hahn  and  Schmidt  found  in  their  excavations  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  in 
May  1864,  only  one  small  headless  figure  of  terra-cotta,  four  tubes  of 
clay,  a  common  clay  pitcher,  two  clay  lamps,  some  clay  vessels,  fragments 
for  the  most  part  of  black-glazed  pottery,  some  copper  coins  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  B.C.,  and  some  fragments  of  house-walls  of  a  late  and 
poor  Hellenic  masonry.^  I  obtained  the  same  results  in  the  excavations 
I  made  there  in  August  1868.^  I  did  not  find  one  archaic  potsherd,  nor 
one  of  those  whorls  with  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  I  found  so  many 
thousands  at  Hissarlik;  in  fact,  no  pottery  to  which  archaeology  could 
attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  b.c.  We 
therefore  obtained,  by  the  exploration  of  the  site,  and  particularly  by 

Eueiiiiutnimeiiten    gearbeitet  wurden.      Wenn  Smyrna,  in  the  Academy  of  18th  October;  and 
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its  pottery,  tho  same  chronology  for  the  walls  which  we  obtain  by  the 
characteristic  working  of  the  stones  themselves, — namely,  the  fonrth  or 
fifth  century  B.C.  Besides,  the  accumulation  of  debris  is  but  very  insig- 
nificant :  in  many  places  in  the  little  Acropolis  the  bare  rock  crops  out ; 
nowhere  did  I  strike  the  rock  at  a  greater  depth  than  5  feet,  and 
generally  at  a  few  inches  below  the  surface,  I  beg  the  reader  to  compare 
these  results  with  those  obtained  at  Hissarlik,  where  the  accumulation  of 
debris  is  from  52  to  53  ft.  deep ! 

I  may  here  mention  that,  as  Homer  makes  Hector  and  Achilles  run 
three  times  round  the  city  of  Troy,^  it  is  a  necessary  condition  that  such 
a  course  should  be  physically  possible.  But  if  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi 
mark  the  site  of  Troy,  such  a  course  is  perfectly  impossible,  because 
the  hill  of  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh — (which,  according  to  the 
measurement  of  the  astronomer  Schmidt,®  is  472  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement  144*36  metres,  which  equally 
makes  472  ft.) — falls  ofif  very  abruptly  to  the  north-east,  the  east,  and 
particularly  to  the  south.  Now,  as  the  heroes  must  have  run  down  on  the 
south  side  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  city,  I  went  myself  down  by  this 
side,  which  falls  oflf  at  first  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  afterwards  at  an  angle 
of  about  25° ;  thus  I  was  forced  to  crawl  backward  on  all  fours :  it  took 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  come  down,  and  I  carried  away  the  conviction 
that  no  mortal  being,  not  even  a  goat,  has  ever  been  able  to  run  swiftly 
down  a  slope  which  descends  at  an  angle  of  25° ;  and  that  Homer  never 
intended  to  make  us  believe  that  Hector  and  Achilles,  in  making  the 
circuit  of  the  city,  could  have  run  down  this  impossible  descent. 

I  may  add  that  neither  from  the  Bali  Dagh,  nor  from  any  other  point 
of  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  attributed  by  Lechevalier  and  his  followers 
to  Troy,  can  Mount  Ida  be  seen ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  Homer,  who 
represents  Zeus  as  looking  down  from  the  top  of  Mount  Gargarus  on  the 
city  of  Troy.* 

Further,  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi  belong  to  the  lower  range  of 
Mount  Ida.  If  Troy  had  been  situated  on  those  heights.  Homer  could  not 
have  expressly  stated  that  it  was  built  in  the  ptaiuy  in  opposition  to  the 
first  Trojan  settlement,  Dardanie,  which,  as  he  says,  was  built  on  the 
declivity  of  Ida  rich  in  springs.^*^  Plato  confirms  the  account  that  the 
first  Trojan  settlement  was  on  the  heights  of  Ida,  whence  they  built 
Hium  in  a  wide  and  beautiful  plain,  on  a  hill  which  was  not  high,  and 
close  to  which  were  rivers  pouring  down  their  waters  from  the  heights  of 
Ida.^  The  position  of  Hissarlik,  on  a  low  hill  almost  in  the  midst  of  the 
splendid  Plain  of  Troy,  agrees  perfectly  with  this  important  statement  of 


^  //.  xxii.  165,  166 :  »•  //.  xx.  216-218  : 

&s  riff  rpU  npidfioio  w6\w  wfpiiiyii&^irjjtf  Krtffa-t  9i  AapiaylfjPy  ^ircl  otf  mo  "IKios  lfff\ 

Kapwa\lfiouri  w69€ffffi  *  $«o\  94  re  wdyrts  dp&vTO.  4y  vfZl^  r€K6\urro^  t6Kis  fAtpArwy  hvBp^ofwmVy 

*  J.  G.  Ton  Hahn,  AusgrabungeUy  &&,  p.  7.  &AA'  f6t  {nrvp€ias  ^letoy  wokvwiioKos  "iSi^r. 

•  //.  viii.  51,  52 :  »  Plato,  Di  Legibus,  iii.  682,  ed.  G.  Stallbaum : 
aurhs  (Z*bi)  9*  iy  Kopwpfai  (Tapydpov)  icaB4(€T0  KartpKia&ri  9^,  ^afi4v^  iie  r&y  6^K&y  eir  fi4ya 

K^tX  ycduPf  re  koX  xaXhy  irc8W  "IKioVf  #irt  \6^oy  riyh  oirx 

tlffop6wy  Tp^v  re  ir^Aiy  iccU  vrias  *Kx<auS»v,  it^Xhv  KciX  ^x<>*^a  Toraiuihs  iroAAo^i  iiwOw  4k 

T^j  "l^s  &pfirifA4yovs, 
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Plato ;  whereas  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  which  touch  this  Plain  only 
on  their  small  northern  side,  and  are  on  all  other  sides  connected  with  the 
higher  range  of  Ida,  are  utterly  opposed  to  and  in  contradiction  with  it. 
As  to  the  objection  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory, 
that  "  the  high  mount  of  Bali  Dagh  behind  Bounarbashi  offers  the  most 
appropriate  situation  for  a  fortified  city,  and  that  for  this  reason — without 
the  slightest  ancient  authority  and  in  opposition  to  the  distinct  indica- 
tions of  Homer,  and  to  the  firm  belief  of  all  antiquity  that  Priam's  city 
was  in  the  plain — we  must  transfer  it  to  that  mount," — this  objection  is 
(as  Eckenbrecher^  rightly  observes)  "untenable."  He  adds :  "  Mycenae, 
Tiryns,  Athens,  Kome,  were  built  on  low  hills,  Thebes  ^  altogether  in  the 
plain.  Why,  then,  was  not  the  citadel  of  Athens  built  close  by  on  Mount 
Lycabettus,  which  towers  high  above  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis?" 

"  Nor  must  it,"  as  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  "  be  forgotten, 
throughout  the  whole  argument,  that  the  theory  of  Lechevalier  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  bom  from  the  fancy  of  a  modern  traveller,  uiihout  the  slighted 
historical  or  traditional  foundation.  The  whole  onus  probandi,  therefore, 
Ues  upon  its  advocates,  and  nothing  but  an  overwhelming  body  of  evidence 
for  this  new  invention  can  prevail  against  that  historical  and  traditional 
fiffht  of  possession  by  Novum  Hium,  which  is  even  sounder  in  archaeology 
than  it  is  proverbially  in  law.  Every  new  discovery  in  modern  scholar- 
ship is  daily  tending  to  restore  the  authority  of  historical  tradition,  in 
opposition  to  the  theories  of  sceptical  enquirers." 

I  must  further  repeat  here,  that  the  distance  between  the  forty  springs 
of  Bounarbashi  and  the  Hellespont  is  in  a  straight  line  eight  miles,  and 
from  the  little  Acropolis,  held  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Pergamus,  to 
the  Hellespont  is  upwards  of  nine  miles ;  whilst  all  the  battles  and  all  the 
marches  to  and  fro  in  the  Iliad  justify  the  supposition  that  the  distance 
between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  cannot  have  exceeded  three  miles. 
Let  us  consider  for  instance  the  first  battle,  which,  according  to  Pope'c 
calculation,  is  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  night, 
Zeus  orders  the  God  of  Dreams  to  go  to  Agamemnon,  and  induce  him  to 
arm  the  Greeks,  promising  him  that  he  shall  now  take  Troy.*  At  the 
first  dawn,  Agamemnon  orders  the  Greeks  to  assemble  in  the  Agora ;  he 
tells  his  dream  to  the  other  chiefs,  and,  wishing  to  sound  their  intentions, 
he  proposes  to  them  to  return  to  their  country:^  the  troops,  with  loud 
cries,  disperse  among  the  ships  and  make  preparations  to  set  them  afloat.* 
Ulysses  restrains  the  troops,  persuades  them  to  remain,  and  they  assemble 
for  the  second  time  in  the  Agora,^  where  long  speeches  are  made  by 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  Agamemnon.®  At  last  they  decide  to  remain;  the 
warriors  disperse  again  through  the  camp  to  prepare  the  morning  meal. 


'  6.  Ton  Eckenbrecher,  Die  Lage  dea  Homer-  irdvra  fidK*  hrptKitts  i,yoptu4fjLtP  &s  iirtr^Wof. 

iachen  Troja;  Diisseldorf,  1875,  p.  23.  Bwfnt^td  i  k^Acvc  icdpri  KOfUvvras  *Axato<^^ 

'  M.  Bamouf  observes  to  me  that,  properly  irajfav^iri  •  vv¥  ydp  k€v  %\oi  'ir6\ip  thpvdyutay 

•peaking,  Thebes  is  not  built  in  the  plain,  but  Tptatov  •    oh    yhp    Kr*   ikfi<f>\s    *0\6uiria    B<&uar* 
on  the  Cadmea,  which  by  a  series  of  heights  is  l^x^*^*^ 

connected  with  Mount  Helicon.  iOdyaroi  <ppd(ovTai  •  iiriyvafv^tv  y^p  &irainas 

*  //.  ii  8-15 :  *Hp7;  \ta-a-0fi4yrif  Tp«6€<r<ri  Bh  k4j9€*  i<f>i)irrat. 
BJurie  Wi,  oZk€  6v€tp«,  0oiu  M  vrjas  'Ax««k-  *  //.  ii.  48-140.  •  H.  ii.  142-154. 

i\9ifp  is  KXurtnv  'Ayafi4fxvoros  'Arpefaoo  '  //.  ii.  182-210.         •  //.  ii.  284-393. 
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which  they  then  eat.*  Agamemnon  sacrifices  a  fat  ox  to  Zeus,  and 
assembles  all  the  chiefs  for  this  ceremony.^®  Nestor  makes  another 
speech,  after  which  Agamemnon  orders  the  heralds  to  summon  the  troops 
to  draw  up  in  order  of  battle ;  ^  and  the  army  is  arrayed  before  their  camp 
in  the  Plain  of  the  Scamander.^ 

Iris  gives  notice  of  this  to  the  Trojans,  who  arm  themselves,  open  all 
the  gates  of  the  city,  rush  out  with  a  great  noise,^  and  array  their  army  at 
the  tumulus  of  Batieia.*  The  two  armies  meet  in  the  plain ;  *  but  the 
plain  could  not  have  been  large,  because  from  the  tower  of  the  Scaean 
Gate  Helen  recognizes  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  and  recounts  their  names 
to  Priam.®  The  Greek  army  could  not  have  been  farther  off  than  half 
a  mile,  since  one  must  be  very  keen-sighted  in  order  to  recognize  men 
at  that  distance. 

Paris  challenges  Menelaus  to  single  combat.  Hector  makes  a  speech, 
and  Menelaus  makes  another.^  Hector  despatches  heralds  to  Troy  to  fetch 
live  lambs,  whilst  Agamemnon  sends  his  herald  Talthybius  to  the  Greek 
camp  for  the  same  purpose.®  As  the  Greek  army  could  not  be  further 
distant  than  half  a  mile,  at  most,  from  the  Scaean  Gate,  it  would  have 
been  at  least  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  if  Troy  had  been  on 
the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  with  its  gate— as  Curtius  supposes — on  the 
site  of  this  village.  In  this  case  Talthybius  could  not  have  come  back 
in  less  than  six  hours  with  the  live  lamb.  But  his  absence  is  so  short, 
that  the  poet  does  not  even  mention  it;  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
distance  which  this  herald  had  to  go  was  very  short. 

Solemn  sacrifices  are  offered,  and  solemn  oaths  are  taken ;  ®  the  single 
combat  takes  place ;  Paris  is  vanquished  by  Menelaus,  and  carried  away 
by  Aphrodite.^*^  Pandarus  shoots  an  arrow  at  Menelaus  and  wounds  him ;  ^ 
a  long  colloquy  takes  place  between  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus ;  ^  Machaon, 
skilful  in  the  art  of  healing,  dresses  the  wound.* 

Agamemnon  makes  numerous  speeches  to  encourage  the  Greek  chiefs ; 
and  at  last  the  battle  begins.  Athene  leads  the  impetuous  Ares  out  of  the 
battle,  and  makes  him  sit  down  on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander.*  The 
Trojans  are  driven  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy.*  They  are  excited  to  battle 
by  Apollo  and  Ares.®  During  the  battle,  the  wounded  as  well  as  the  booty 
taken  from  the  enemy  are  continually  carried  to  Troy  and  to  the  Greek 
camp :  arms,  chariots,  and  horses.^  The  Greeks  retire  hackwards  before  the 
victorious  Trojans;®  they  are  repulsed  as  far  as  the  Naustathmus,  because 
they  are  represented  as  fighting  near  the  ships.* 

»  //.  ii.  394-*01.  "  n.  ii.  402-433.              »  //.  iv.  208-219.            *  //.  v.  35,  36. 

»  11.  ii.  441-454.  «  //.  ii.  464,  465.              »  //.  v.  37  : 

*  //.  iL  786-810 ;  iii.  1-9.  Tp»as  V  tKKivcaf  Awaol-  t\€  5'  Htfipa  Ucurros 

*  Ii.  ii.  811-815.  iry^n6tfwy. 

»  //.  iii.  15.  •  //.  iii.  166-235.  •  //.  v.  460-470. 

•  //.  iii.  67-75,  86-94,  97-110.  '  //.  v.  325-663,  668,  669. 
8  //.  iii.  116-120 :                                                        »  //.  v.  699-702  : 

Zicrtop  5e  irporl  Atrru  5^  icfipvKas  ftrefwrt v  *Apy€7oi  8*  (nr*  "April  koX  "Eicropi  x^tXjcoKopvffT^ 

KOffwoKlfjMS  Apyas  tc  <ft4ptiv  TlplctfA6y  re  Ka\4<r<rtu.  otht  wort  irporpt-wovTo  ^uKaiyduy  M  yff&y 

ahrhp  h  Ta\$v$ioy  wpoUi  Kp€luy  *Ayafi4tiywy  oiht  iror*  hrrt<p4povro  fidxp*  &AA'  alky  Mffiru 

yrjas  Ifirt  yXcupvpiis  /eW,  ijB*  &pi^  iK4\€V€y  X^C^^** 
olar4fuycu  -  h  ^  &p'  oifK  itirleria^  *Ayafi4fiyoyi  Jly.  •  //.  v.  791 : 

•  //.  iii.  268-301.  "  IL  iii.  355-382.  yvy  5i  Uhs  ir6\ios  koIKtis  M  ynvarl  fidxoyrau 
»   //.  iv.  104-140.            «  //.  iv.  155-191. 
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The  Greeks  must  in  their  turn  have  had  the  advantage,  for  we  again 
see  a  terrible  battle  between  them  and  the  Trojans  in  the  plain  between 
the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  recede  again ;  ^°  and  Hector 
goes  up  to  Troy  to  order  sacrifices  to  the  gods.^  He  appears  to  arrive 
there  during  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  touching  scene  and  the 
beautiful  colloquy  between  Glaucus  and  Diomedes.^  Hector  has  long 
conversations  with  his  mother,  with  Paris,  and  with  Helen ;  he  looks  for 
his  wife  Andromache ;  he  meets  her  and  has  a  very  long  and  affecting 
conversation  with  her,  after  which  comes  the  pathetic  scene  with  his  son.^ 
Hector  returns  to  the  battle  in  company  with  Paris,  and  it  appears  that 
they  reach  the  army  immediately  after  having  gone  out  of  the  Scaean 
Grate.*  Indeed  the  troops  must  have  been  before  the  Scaean  Gate,  because 
Athene  and  Apollo,  who  had  taken  the  form  of  two  vultures,  sit  down  on 
the  high  beech-tree  (<^6<?)  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  warriors,  whose 
thick  lines  are  seated,  bristling  with  helmets,  shields,  and  spears.*  As  we 
have  seen  before,  this  tree  was  near  the  Scaean  Gate.*  Hector  and  Paris 
kill  several  enemies ;'  then  Hector  provokes  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks  to 
single  combat.®  There  is  a  pause,  because  nobody  dares  to  oppose  himself 
to  Hector ;  then  a  speech  of  Menelaus,  who  offers  to  fight  with  him  ;  then 
speeches  of  Agamemnon  and  Nestor.'  Nine  heroes  ofier  themselves  to 
fight  with  Hector ;  they  draw  lots ;  the  lot  falls  on  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
who  rejoices  and  puts  on  his  glancing  armour.^°  Then  follow  the  speeches 
of  the  two  adversaries;^^  they  fight  till  night  falls,  and  then  exchange 
presents.^  The  Greeks  return  to  their  camp  ;  the  chiefs  assemble  in  the 
tent  of  Agamemnon,  where  the  king  slaughters  an  ox ;  the  animal  is 
skinned,  cut  up,  and  roasted ;  and  after  this  has  been  done,  the  evening 
meal  is  taken.^ 

Let  us  now  once  more  review  the  multitude  of  incidents  on  this  single 
day :  first,  at  daybreak,  the  general  assembly  in  the  Greek  camp ;  the 
long  speech  of  Agamemnon ;  then  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  to  set  the 
ships  afloat ;  the  long  speeches  of  three  heroes ;  the  meal  is  prepared ; 
Agamemnon  sacrifices  an  ox  to  Zeus ;  the  new  speech  of  Nestor ;  finally, 
Agamemnon  orders  the  army  to  be  put  in  battle  array.  But  this 
variety  of  acts  and  speeches  must  have  occupied  at  least  four  hours ; 
therefore  it  is  ten  in  the  morning  when  the  troops  advance  in  the  Plain 


*•  //.  vi.  107 :  iivZpdffi  r€pw6/i€yot  •  rwy  5i  ffrlx^s  ttaro  irvKyai, 

*Apy€ioi  8*  ^ircxc^cray,  Krj^av  5^  <p6yoio,  knritri  koI  Kop^Offfai  koI  tyx^^^  wt^pucuuu. 

»  IL  vi.  111-115.            «  //.  vi.  119-235.  •  11  vi.  237  : 

»  //.  vi.  254-493.  *'EiCT«p  5*  ios  ^Koids  t«  ii^Xoy  Koi  ifniyhy  Uay^y. 

*  IL  vii.  1-7 :  '  //.  vii.  8-16  : 

Jj  thtuoy  mtXioty  i^4<rffVT0  ^^tftos  "Eicrtopf  %yff  i\4rriy  h  fiky  vthy  *AfniiB6oio  Avoxros, 

T^  y  ifi*  'AX4^ay9pos  kI*  ii€\<p€6s  •  4y  5*  &pa  "^Apyrf  yairrdoyra  MtytarOioyy  ty  Kopvyifrns 

Ovfj^  y§lyar'  'Aprftdoos  Koi  ^vXofiiZowra  $o&wis  • 

ifi^fpot  fUfuuray  woXefd^tiy  ^5^  fUx€<rBaL  *'EiCT«p  8*  'HXoyrja  $d\*  ^TX^^  6^v6€yTi 

iti  8i  9ths  yairrjo'iy  i€Xdofi4yot<riy  ^8wKcy  ahx4y*  (nth  ffrf<pdyris  €ux«tAjcoi/,  AC<r€  8i  yv7a. 

olpoy,  4irtl  k€  Kd/jMCiy  40^4(rniis  4\drY)<ny  FkavKos  8'  'l'inro\6xoto  irdis,  AvKlwy  i.yhs  hy^pSiVy 

vSrroy  iKa6yoyr§Sf  KOfidrtp  8*  vxh  yvTa  X/Xi/rroi,  'l<piyooy  fid\€  iovpl  Kork  Kpwrtpiiy  ^fdyrfy 

is  &pa  ri»  Tp^ffffty  4€\9ofi4yourt  ^HurfiTfiy.  Ac{ic(8i7i',  Jmrwy  4irtd\fityoy  wKttdwyt 

*  JL  vii.  58-62  :  Sifioy  h  8*  4^  hnrvy  xafu£8«  W<r€,  kiyro  8i  ywro. 
jri8  8*  ip*  'ASriyah  tc  koI  ipyvp^ro^os  'AinJAAwv  •  //.  vii.  67-91.               »  //.  vii.  96-160. 
l(4(rBfiy,  tpyuTvy  4ouc6r^s  cdyvwunanyf  "  //.  vii.  161-225.          **  //.  vii.  226-243. 
frr^  ^'  H^^  wwrpbs  Aihs  olyUxoto^  ',  //.  vii.  244-312.           «  IL  vii.  313-336. 
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of  the  Scamander.  They  approach  so  near  to  the  Scaean  Gate,  that 
Helen  recognizes  the  Greek  chiefs.  Paris  challenges  Menelaus  to  single 
combat ;  there  are  speeches  of  Hector  and  Menelaus ;  heralds  are  sent  to 
Troy  and  to  the  Greek  camp  to  fetch  live  lambs;  then  come  the  solemn 
sacrifice  and  single  combat.  Numerous  speeches  are  made  by  Aga- 
memnon. The  Greeks  drive  the  Trojans  back  to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
they  are  repulsed  in  their  turn;  btU  they  retire  backward  to  the  ships. 
The  Greeks  must  have  again  advanced,  for  a  fearful  battle  takes  place  in 
the  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois.  The  Greeks  retreat 
again.  Hector  goes  to  Troy ;  there  are  long  speeches  by  him,  by  Hecuba, 
by  Paris,  by  Helen,  and  by  Andromache.  The  Greeks  must  have 
advanced  again,  for  Hector  and  Paris  are  in  their  presence  when  they  go 
out  of  the  Scaean  Gate ;  then  come  the  speeches  of  Hector,  of  Menelaus, 
of  Nestor ;  the  single  combat  terminated  by  the  night ;  and  finally  the 
return  of  the  Greeks  to  their  camp. 

Thus  the  distance  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  has 
been  traversed  at  least  six  times  in  the  space  of  time  from  ten  in  the 
morning  to  seven  in  the  evening — namely,  twice  by  the  herald  who 
fetched  the  lamb,  and  at  least  four  times  by  the  army — and  even  once 
bachvards ;  and  all  these  marches  and  countermarches  could  be  made  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  time  occasioned  by  the  numerous 
speeches,  the  sacrifices,  the  different  battles,  and  the  two  single  combats. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and 
Troy  was  assumed  to  be  very  short,  and  less  than  3  miles.  Bounarbashi 
is  8  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont:  if,  therefore,  Troy  had 
been  on  the  heights  of  Bounarbashi,  at  least  50  miles  would  have 
been  traversed  from  ten  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the  evening,  in  spite 
of  all  the  loss  of  time  produced  by  the  different  causes  which  I  have 
enumerated. 

Lechevalier  and  his  adherents  find  all  this  possible,  relying  on  the 
principle  that  Homer,  as  a  poet,  exaggerates,  and  that  the  warriors  of  the 
heroic  times  would  have  been  able,  or  were  believed  to  be  able,  to  accomplish 
superhuman  feats.  But  if  we  put  aside  the  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Homer  is,  as  Webb  ^  remarks,  very  exact  about  facts :  "  When  he  tells  us 
that  Achilles,  if  Poseidon  gave  him  a  good  passage,  would  be  in  Phthia 
(a  distance  of  200  miles)  in  three  days,*  and  that  the  ships  of  Nestor  and 
Diomedes,  with  winds  constantly  favourable,  sailed  from  Troy  to  Argos 
(a  distance  of  300  miles)  in  four  days,^  he  speaks  to  us  not  of  an  heroic 
but  of  a  very  common  passage,  for  Herodotus  counts  for  a  day  of  naviga- 
tion 700  stadia  (70  geog.  miles),  and,  for  a  day  and  a  night  together, 
1300  stadia.*     Telemachus  and  Pisistratus,  in  a  charigt  with  two  swift 


'  p.  Barker  Webb,  Topographic  de  la  Troade,  w8c  •  tnjvs  ixlxca^  fid\tard  kti  Karayiti  iv  fiaxprf 

p.  170.  M^P^I?  hpyviks  iirrcuciafivpiaSy  yvicrhs  8i  i^cuciar^ 

*  II.  ix.  863  :  fivpias,  ^5i|  iv  is  ^ikv  ^aaty  i.irh  rod  arSfutros 
Iffiari  K«  rptrdr^  ♦0/i?y  4pifiu\oy  iKolfaiP.  (rovro  ydp  4ari  rod  Tl6yTov  fitutpiraTov)  rjfi^pitov 

*  Od,  iii.  180-182 :  4w4a  -ir\6oi  iarl  koI  wkt&v  htcrdt  •  aZrcu  MtKa 
rirparrov  ^fiap  li?i',  5t*  iv  "ApytX  yrjcu  itatu  fivpidZts  koX  iKorhy  hpyvUwv  ylyoirrcu,  iK  5i  t«k 
Ti/5c(8cw  iirapoi  Aiofiii^^os  lim^dfioio  hpyviiwv  rovriwv  ariZun  kKoerhv  koX  x^^^^^ 
((rraa'cw^  Koi  fivpiol  ciVi. 

**  Herodotus*  iv.  86:   Mtfiirpfirai  5^  roCra 
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horses,  took  two  days  to  go  from  Pylos  to  Sparta,  a  distance  of  50  miles,' 
No  doubt  it  would  have  been  easier  for  Telemachus  to  have  gone  to 
Sparta  in  half  a  day,  than  for  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  to  have  accom- 
plished the  task  imposed  upon  them  by  the  system  of  Lechevalier."  ® 

On  the  day  after  the  first  battle  of  the  Uiad^  the  herald  Idaeus 
is  sent  by  the  Trojans  at  daybreak  into  the  Greek  camp  to  propose  an 
armistice,  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.®  He  concludes  the  armistice,  and 
brings  the  news  back  to  Troy;  the  Trojans  begin  to  collect  the 
dead  bodies  and  wood  to  burn  them,  and  then  only  does  the  sun 
rise.**^  But  how  long  can  it  have  been  between  the  first  dawn  of  the 
morning  and  sunrise?  Certainly  not  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 
This  is  only  consistent  if  we  suppose  Troy  to  have  been  at  Hissarlik,  for, 
if  it  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  herald  would  have  had  at  least  16  miles 
to  walk,  and  he  could  not  have  done  this  in  less  than  five  hours,  for — as 
Eckenbrecher^  observes — any  one  who  has  read  Homer,  even  superficially, 
will  certainly  not  suppose  that  the  herald  could  have  gone  on  horseback 
or  in  a  chariot,  for,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  poet  would  have  men- 
tioned it  explicitly ;  but  on  the  contrary  he  expressly  says,  "  Early  in  the 
morning  let  Idaeus  go  to  the  hollow  ships,"*  and  "  Early  in  the  morning 
Idaeus  went  to  the  hollow  ships ;"  ^  and  again  "  Idaeus  went  back  to 
sacred  Ilium."  *  Eckenbrecher  *  adds  that  Welcker,^  the  warmest  defender 
of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  suggests  that  the  herald  might  have 
nm ;  there  being  so  much  running  in  the  lliady  and  the  poet  endowing 
his  heroes  with  superhuman  power :  "  But  wherever  he  does  this  it 
is  to  make  them  appear  more  heroic  and  more  sublime,  and  not  to 
make  them  ridiculous.  Can  the  herald,  who  has  to  conclude  the  armistice 
for  burying  the  dead,  be  conceived  of  as  running  at  a  trot  for  four  hours  ! 
Then  we  must  suppose  that,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  still  three 
hours  at  least  would  have  been  occupied  in  concluding  the  armistice,  in 
its  proclamation,  in  the  preparation  for  the  setting  out  of  the  armies 
and  in  their  long  march,  before  both  armies  could  have  met.  Therefore, 
at  least  seven  hours  would  have  been  required  to  execute  that  which  Homer 


'  Od.  iii.  484-497  and  iv.  1 :  there  has  ever  been  such  a  road.     Thns  to  go  in 

fdari^fv  8*  ixdcof,  ri»  5'  ouk  JSjcovrf  wer4(r$riv  a   chariot  from  Pherae  (now  Calamata)  across 

is  irtilovt  Xnr4Tnu  8i  UvKov  alTrh  moKUBpov,  those  mountains  has  at  all  times  been  impossible. 

o\  tk  irmrrifi4piot  o't'ioy  (vyhy  ifi^U  lx^>^^^>  ^^^  Homer,  who  probably  did   not   know  the 

iv<rrr6  r  ijdKios  ffKt6ayr6  t€  vatrot  kyvicd^  locality,  supposed  it  to  be  possible. 

^j  ^pks  8*  Xxomo^  AtowA^os  irorX  ^v/jm,  *  //.  rii.  381 : 

vitos  *OpiriX6xoiOy  rhv  *A\4t€t}>s  t4k€  itcuBcu  ii&Sty  8'  'lUcuos  1)3)?  koIKos  ixl  tnias. 

hfBa  8c  yvKT^  dtaray^  h  8i  rohwkp  ^§lyia  6jjk€K.  "  //.  vii.  421-423  : 

^fios  8*  iipiyivtta  ^imn  poUoUdKrvKos  *H^j,  ii4\ios  fihy  ^ircrra  y4oy  itpoffifioKXty  &poiipaSy 

tmvs  r«   (f^yyvyr*   kyi  fl*    fip/tara  wouelK*  ^|  iucaXaf^tlrao  ^aBvp{t6ov  'ClKtayoTo 

f$aiyov,  ohpavhy  tlffoyi^y  •  ot  8*  fjyreoy  dAA^Xoicnv. 

ix  8*  iXcuray  irpo${fou)  Koi  aleo^Knis  ipiio^ov,  *  Die  Lage  des  Homeriachen  Troja^  p.  29. 

niffTt^w  8*  ixAay,  r^  8*  ovk  (Uoyrf  iter4ff9ny,  *  //.  vii.  372  : 

IJor  8*  h  irtHloy  irvpri^6poyf  Hyda  8*  ftr«iTO  ii&$(y  8'  *l8ouof  !t»  KoiKas  M  yrjas. 

^yoy  6Z6y  *  roiov  yhp  ^4K<p€poy  &K4ts  Xmrot,  *  It.  vii.  381,  sup,  cit. 

9^€t6  t*  ii4kt05  aKi6wyr6  t€  iraacu  kyvud,  *  //.  vii.  413 : 

ot  8*  X^oy  KolXriy  AMC€iodftoya  miTt&tararay, .  .  .  JSo^o^poy  8'  'l8a<os  tfiti  ^porl  "IXiov  lp4iy, 

•  There  is  no  carriage-road  over  Mt.  Taygetus,  •  Die  Lage  des  Homer.  TrojcL,  p.  29. 

which  Telemachus  and  Pisistratus  must  neces-  •  Kkine  Schrifteny  Band  ii.  p.  xviii. 
sarily  have  crossed ;  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
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mentions  as  having  heen  done,  at  the  most,  in  one  hour-  and  a  half.  This 
proves  that  the  distance,  at  which  Homier  considers  his  Troy  to  he  from 
the  Hellespont^  is  more  than  four  times  less  than  the  distance  of  Bounar- 
hashi  from  the  sea-coast  at  the  Trojan  epoch" 

On  the  third  day,  after  sunset/  Hector  causes  the  Trojans  to  encamp 
on  the  bank  of  the  Scamander,®  and  orders  oxen,  sheep,  and  wine  to  be 
brought  quickly  from  the  city :  •  the  animals  and  the  wine,  as  well  as 
bread,  are  immediately  brought  from  Troy.^*^  Oxen  and  sheep  move 
slowly,  especially  in  the  night,  but  nevertheless  they  arrive  /capTraXlfKo^, 
promptly.  The  Trojans  slaughter  the  animals,  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.^ 
But  the  Trojan  camp  was  close  to  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,^  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Scamander,  since  the  thousand  watch-fires  of  the  Trojans  were 
seen  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  river ; '  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus  was 
also  close  to  the  ford  of  the  Scamander.*  The  Trojan  camp,  then, 
being  at  the  Tumulus  of  Ilus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scamander,  near  its 
ford,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  near  Troy ;  and  this  is  further  proved  by  the 
poet's  statement,  that  their  watch-fires  were  burning  before  Ilium  {^iXiodi 
irpo).  Now  the  proximity  of  this  same  Trojan  camp  to  the  Greek  ships, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  could  no*t  be  better  indicated  than  by 
the  passage  in  which  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  looking  from  his  tent 
on  to  the  plain;  when  he  is  alarmed  at  seeing  tbe  watch-fires  of  the 
Trojan  camp  which  bum  before  Ilium,  and  at  hearing  the  sound  of  the 
Trojan  flutes  and  pipes  and  the  hum  of  the  warriors.^ 

Now,  if  Troy  had  been  at  Bounarbashi,  the  Trojan  camp,  which  is 
described  by  the  poet  as  being  very  near  Ilium,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  at  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  Greek  camp.  But  what 
mortal  ear  can  hear  musical  sounds  or  the  hum  of  men  at  such  a  dis- 
tance ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  'IXUcov  Kcofirj,  which  is  nearly  as 
far  from  the  Hellespont  as  Bounarbashi,  and  which  has  besides  the 
disadvantage  that  it  cannot  be  seen  from  the  shore,  being  screened  from 
view  by  the  intervening  heights. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  third  great  battle  took  place,  which  is 
the   twenty-eighth   day  of  the  Hiad  according   to  Pope's   calculation, 

'  n.  Tiii.  485-488 :  a  //.  x.  414,  415 : 

4y  8*  ftrcor*  *Xiicf oyy  \afiirphy  <ftdos  ^cA/oio,  "Ziervp  fi^y  firrk  roiffty,  Stroi  fiovKritp6pot  €iV(k, 

i\Koy  y^Kra  fit\cuyay  M  (tl^oipoy  ipovpw,  /SovX^r  )3ovAcv€<  Btlov  irapii  iHifutri  "IKov. 
Tfwffly  ii4v  ^*  kUowriy  Uv  ^y,  ainkp  'Axaiois  •  //.  viii.  560-563  : 

iunrofflri  rpiWitrros  iiHiKvBt  yh^  4pt$§yyii,  r6a'aa  fittrnyh  v^wy  ^84  "SAySoio  ^odaty 

•  //.  viii.  489-491  :  Tpdiwy  Kat6yT6oy  irupA  ^o/vrro  *l\i6et  wp6. 
Tptixov  aZr*  kyop^v  TOffiaaro  <^a/8i/ior  "Eicrwp,  x^^**  *p'  ^^  ^^^h  *wp*  Kaieroy  iritp  54  Udor^ 
y6a'<pi  yfwy  iyayt&yy  -worafi^  It*  Su^crrt,  ftaro  ittyr'f\Koyra  ar4\cu  m/phs  aidofi4yoio, 

4y  KaOap^y  UBi  9h  y^K^oty  5i€^«Vero  x^po'*  *  ^'-  *»i^'  349-351 : 

•  //.  viii.  505,  506  :  ot  «*  4tcI  olv  fi4ya  o^fM  iraph^^lkoio  iKmnrayy 
4k  v6Kios  8*  &{e<r0c  $6as  icol  f<pia  fifi\a  arrjffay  &p*  r)fjii6yovs  r§  koX  hnrous,  v^pa  iriot€y, 
KOfnraXifiws,  olyoy  8i  ft%Ki^poya  oiyi{((rB€,  4v  irorafi^, 

*•  //.  viii.  545,  546 :  But  this  passage,  in  contradiction  to  the  fore- 

4k  x6\ios  8*  i^ayro  fi6as  Kal  ?i^ia  firjXM  going,  makes  it  appear  that  the  tomb  of  Ilus  was 

Kaffwa\ifjM5,  olyoy  8i  yAXl^poya  olyl{oyTO,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scamander. 

»  //.  viii.  548-550  :  »  //.  x.  11-13  : 

Hpioy  8'  &0aydroi<ri  TfAiy^cro-oj  fK«r6fi$as,  Ij  roi  5t*  4s  fce^ioy  rh  TptttKhy  iuBp^iTMy, 

KyiffTiy  8*  4k  irtilou  iy€fJL0i  <ft4poy  ohpayhy  ^<n»  0a6na{€y  irvph.  roKKh  rk  Kcdrro  'lAi<$0<  irp<J, 

il^e^ay,  ait\&y  avpiyyvy  t*  ^i^oir^y  SfiaB6y  r*  i.y6p^^W9tP* 
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sunrise*  and  noon'  are  mentioned.  In  the  afternoon  the  Greeks  drive 
the  Trojans  to  the  Scaean  Gate ;  ^  but  the  former  are  again  driven  back 
to  the  ships,  where  a  terrible  carnage  takes  place.*  The  Trojans  are 
again  repulsed,'®  but  they  drive  back  the  Greeks  a  second  time  to  the 
ships,*  "where  there  is  a  fearful  slaughter.  Patroclus  drives  the  Trojans 
to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  tries  three  times  to  scale  it  ;^  the  Greeks  fight 
until  evening  before  the  Scaean  Gate.^  Thus,  in  this  third  battle,  as 
in  the  first,  the  Greeks  go  at  least  four  times  in  one  afternoon  over  the 
spac«  between  the  camp  and  Troy,  in  spite  of  the  long  battles  at  the 
ships,  in  the  plain,  and  under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

There  is  another  passage  which  proves  the  short  distance  bfetween 
Troy  and  the  Greek  camp.  Priam  begs  Achilles  to  grant  an  armistice  of 
eleven  days  for  the  funeral  of  Hector,  for,  he  says,  the  city  is  shut  up  too 
closely  by  the  siege,  and  they  must  fetch  the  wood  afar  from  the  moun- 
tains.* The  old  king  would  certainly  not  have  had  to  complain  of  this, 
had  Troy  been  at  Bounarbashi,  or  at  'IXiicjv  Kcofir);  for  as  both  these 
places — the  heights  of  the  former  as  well  as  the  hill  of  the  latter — are 
connected  with  the  higher  wooded  range  of  Mount  Ida,  the  Trojans  could 
have  quietly  fetched  their  wood,  without  fear  of  being  troubled  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  lay  much  stress  on 
the  passage  where,  in  the  battle  at  the  ships,  Poseidon  reproaches  the 
Greeks,  and  says  that  formerly,  before  the  retirement  of  Achilles,  the 
Trojans  never  for  a  moment  dared  to  meet  the  Greeks  in  open  battle, 
whereas  now  they  fight /ar/rom  the  city  at  the  hollow  ships  ;^ — again,  on 
the  passage  where  Polydamas  advises  the  Trojans,  when  they  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Greek  camp,  to  retire  to  the  city,  and  not  to  remain  all 
the  night  in  the  plain  near  the  ships,  because  "  we  are  far  from  the  walls 
of  Troy  ; "  * — also  on  the  passage  in  which  Ulysses,  when  lying  with  his 
companions  in  ambush  in  the  reeds  and  bushes  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
says  to  them :  "  We  have  gone  very /ar  from  the  ships" '     But  we  do  not 


•  //.  xi.  1,  2  :  rdtpptjf  K<d  (TKo\&K€(Tfftv  ivvwhi^lavr^s  dpvKrf 
'Hits  5*  4k  \€X^»y  Tap*  iyauov  TiOcoyoTo  Ma  ncol  Ma  ^eiSorro,  i^vro  5i  rttxos  ivdyKjf, 
6pnjff,  V  iBatfdrouri  ^>6<»s  ^ipoi  ^8^  fiporolffw,  *  //.  xvi.  702,  703  : 

'  //.  xi.  84-86 :  rp\s  fi^y  ^ir*  iyK&yos  firj  rtixfos  i^Kolio 

$^pa  iikv  iiiis  ^v  KoX  d^|cTO  Uphv  ^fuip,  UdrpoKKos 

r6^pa  fid\*  ifuportpw  $4\€*  fjirreroy  wlirr^  5i  •  //.  xviii.  453 : 

Ao^j  •  Tay  5*  ^/4op  fidpvayro  irtpl  ^Kot^tn  ir{tkr}(ny, 

ifios  Zc  9pur6fios  x€p  iu^p  iyKXictraTO  Zftirvoy,  *  li.  xxiv.  662,  663 : 

•  //.  xL  166-170  :  oMa  ykp  &$  Kark  &<rrv  i4\p.€$af  Tn\60i  8'  0Aij 
ot  9h  trap'  "Ikou  arifia  waXaiov  AapSayliaoy  i^4fi€P  i^  6p€0Sy  fidka  5i  Tp&€s  itZlaaty, 
lUiFirov  Khi-w  ir§9loy^  irap*  ipiythy  itrfft^yro  •  //.  xiii.  105-107  : 

Ufieyoi  v6\tos  •  h  9h  K€K\rjyifS  eirrr*  al^t  is  Tpats  rh  xply  yt  fi4yos  leai  X^*P^  *Axcu«v 

'ATpcftijy,  XifOp^  5i  veLKdacrtro  x^^P^  hdtrrovs.  /ilfiycty  oitK  404\fffKoy  iyayriov,  ohZ*  ijfiaUy, 

itXk*  the  8^  'XkouIs  re  irvKas  icoi  <pityhv  %Kovro,  yvv>  8i  ixiis  ir6Kt05  Kol^jps  M  yrfual  fidxoyrcu, 

»  //.  xii.  35  to  xiv.  439.  •  //.  xviii.  254-256 : 

'®  It.  xr.  6-8  :  iifjupl  fid\a  <ppd(€(r0€,  <l>l\oi '  KiKofuu  yhp  4y^€ 

inii  y  &p*  iu^dt^as,  f5(  5^  Tpuas  koX  'Axoiot/f ,  &trrvZe  vvv  liyai,  fiii  filfxytiy  *H&  dtav 

rohs  fikr  6purofi4yovs  rohs  Zh  K\oy4oyras  uTurBev^  iy    irtHltp    irapit.  yrivarly    ixiis   5*   iirh  retx^os 

*Apy€iovsy  /lerh  94  tr^i  TioveiJbdMva  ivaxra,  tlfi4v, 

»  //.  XV.  34a-345  :  ^  Od,  xiv.  496 : 

S^*  ot  rohs  iydpi{oy  h.i^  ivrta^  r6^pa  V  *Axfuol  Klriy  y^  yri&y  ixiis  1i\0o/i§y, 
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see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  .distance  between  the  Greek  camp  and  Troy ;  for  in  the  first  the 
question  is  of  the  Trojans  fighting  at  the  ships,  and  therefore  at  the 
farthest  possible  point  from  Troy  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp  ; 
in  the  second  passage  they  are  close  by  this  farthest  point ;  and  in  the 
third  passage  Ulysses,  in  ambush  under  the  very  walls  of  Troy,  is  as  far 
as  he  can  be  from  the  camp,  speaking  of  the  space  between  it  and  Troy. 
Thus,  the  adverb  e/ca9  is  in  all  three  cases  used  only  relatively,  and  it 
need  by  no  means  indicate  a  really  long  distance,  especially  as  the  whole 
JUad  shows  the  space  between  Troy  and  the  Greek  camp  to  have  been  but 
very  short.  I  may  add  that  in  a  war,  such  as  was  carried  on  between 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  distance  between  the  Hellespont  and  His- 
sarlik  can  be  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  relatively  great. 

The  short  distance  between  Ilium  and  the  Greek  camp  appears  also  to 
be  indicated  by  the  short  run  which  Dolon  had  to  make,  to  reach  the 
ships.^  ^We  further  recognize  the  short  distance,  when,  in  the  last  battle, 
the  Trojans  being  arrayed  between  the  Greek  camp  and  the  Scamander, 
Athene  excites  the  Greeks  by  her  cries  from  the  wall  of  the  camp  and 
from  the  shore,  whilst  Ares  excites  the  Trojans  by  his  cries  from  the 
height  of  the  Acropolis.*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Trojan  camp 
was  at  that  time  in  close  proximity  to  the  ships. 

Against  Bounarbashi  we  have  also  the  passage  in  the  UarponXeLa,^^ 
where  Patroclus,  after  having  driven  back  the  Trojans  to  the  ships,  does 
not  allow  them  to  return  to  the  town,  biU  Mils  theni  hetween  the  ships,  the 
waU  (of  the  city),  and  the  Scamander,  This  passage  shows  three  important 
facts  :  in  the  first  place,  that  the  distance  between  the  city,  the  Scamander, 
and  the  Greek  camp,  was  but  very  short ;  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
Scamander  was  between  the  city  and  the  Greek  camp;  and,  thirdly, 
that  Troy  could  consequently  not  be  situated  at  Bounarbashi,  as  the  Sca- 
mander would  not  have  intervened  between  it  and  the  Greek  camp. 

The  Troy-Bounarbashi  theorists  further  maintain  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  Hissarlik  was  close  to  the  Hellespont,  the  whole  lower 
plain  being  a  much  later  formation ;  and  that,  consequently,  there  was 
no  room  for  the  battles  described  in  the  Hiad.  They  refer  to  the  before- 
mentioned  Hestiaea,  who,  according  to  Strabo,^  made  the  same  objection ; 
and  also  to  Herodotus,^  who  says  that  the  land  about  Ilium  (that  is,  the 


•  //.  X.  337-369.  icol  .  .  .  T^  TfwTKhy  irt^lou,  h  fitra^h  rrjs  t6\((0S 

•  //.  XX.  51,  52 :  KoX  rris  OaXdmis  6  irotfiT^s  <l>pd((i  •  rh  fikv  yitp 
al€  5'  "Apijf  MpwOfVy  ipffiyf  kalXa-Ki  Jaos,  vp^  rijs  yvy  x6\€us  bpdfjLtvov  irp6x«»fJM  that  rSav 
o^h  KOT*  ^pordTTjs  -kSKios  Tpdtatn  urcXcvwv.  irorofiMv  Sar€pov  yeyov6s. 

*•  //.  xvi.  394-398 :  *  ii.  10  :  t«k  y^  ohpiwv  r&y  tlprifi^ywr  rSy 

TldrpoKXos  8*  ^ir«l  olv  Tpdnas  MKfpfft  tpdXaYY^f  ^^P  M^tt^xy  ir6\ip  KUfiivtov  rh  fitra^l  i<paiv€r6 

k  h,^  M  yrjas  Upyt  TaKifi-werisy  oitii  t6K7IOs  fioi  elval  K<n€  k6\tos  OaXdciniSi  &(rw€p  yt  rk 

rfa  Uftivovs  ittifiouvifxtVy  iXKk  fittniyvs  irtpl  "Wtoy  urol  TtvOpaylriy  koX  ''E^ttaSy  t€  jcoI 

yriwy  Koi  irorafiou  Ktd  rtix^os  i^Xoto  Mcudvipov  Tc5(oy,  ficrrc  tlycu  aiiucpk  ravra  firyd' 

iCT(7y€  ficrat<r<r«y,  iro\4wy  5*  i.'vtTlyvro  iroiyiiy.  \otai  trvfifiaKUiy.     The  parallel  is  unlucky  for 

•  xiii.  p.  599 :  iraparidri(ri  5*  d  Aiifi^rpios  fcal  the  theory,  since  the  geology  of  Egypt  proves 
riiy  *A\€^ay1iplyriy  'Etrrleuay  ^dprvpa,  r^y  avy-  Herodotus  to  be  utterly  wrong  in  his  assumption 
ypd^aaay  icfpl  rris  'Ofi-fipou  'WidBos,  m/yOayo'  (for  it  is  nothing  more — and  the  same  is  true  of 
fiiyriy  tt  irtpl  t^v  yvy  ir6Kiy  6  ir6\€fios  wyi<m\,  the  Plain  of  Troy)  that  the  Nile-valley  was  formed 
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historical  Ilium)  appears  to  him  to  have  once  been  a  gulf  filled  up  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  rivers,  like  part  of  the  Nile  valley.  But  I  have  given 
numerous  reasons  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Plain  of  Troy 
must  probably  be  older  even  than  the  Hellespont,  and  that  it  must  have 
extended  at  the  Trojan  epoch  just  as  far  towards  the  latter  as  it  does  now. 
Moreover,  Herodotus  does  not  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  plain  was  formed 
after  the  Trojan  war;  and,  as  Eckenbrecher^  ingeniously  remarks,  "  How 
could  he  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  as  the  historical  Ilium  is  in  his 
view  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ilium,  which  fact  necessarily  involves  the 
supposition  that  the  plain  existed  at  the  Trojan  epoch?" 

The  defenders  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  further  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  orator  Lycurgus,*  who  says  in  his  speech  against  Leocrates, 
accused  of  treachery  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea :  "  Who  has  not  heard 
that  Troy,  the  greatest  city  of  its  time,  and  sovereign  of  all  Asia,  after 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  has  remained  uninhabited  ever 
since?"  "But  how" — asks  Eckenbrecher^ — "could  Lycurgus  suppose 
this  to  be  universalis/  known,  as  there  must  have  been  not  a  few  persons 
who  knew  nothing  about  it ;  for  instance,  the  Ilians  of  his  time,  who 
(with  Hellanicus  and  others)  had  the  firm  conviction  that  the  site  of 
their  city  was  identical  with  the  Homeric  Troy?  This  question  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  right  interpretation  of  the  word  'uninhabited' 
{aoi/nfTo<;) ;  and,  fortunately,  Lycurgus  himself  assists  us  in  explaining 
it ;  for  he  says  also  in  his  speech,  Ihat  through  the  treachery  of  Leocrates 
Athens  had  been  in  danger  of  becoming  *  uninhabited '  {uoi/ctjtov  &p 
yeviaffcu).  Does  he  mean  by  this,  the  danger  of  literally  no  one  living 
in  Athens  ?  No,  he  can  only  have  meant,  in  danger  of  hecoming  deserted, 
desolate,  dead,  which  expressions  we  use  in  speaking  of  a  ruined  city, 
just  as  the  modern  Venetians  have  been  heard  to  say  *non  v*e  piu 
Venezia.*  We  see,  then,  that  the  word  '  uninhabited '  was  used  in  Greek 
in  this  sense ;  and  we  may  therefore  understand  it  so  in  the  passage  in 
which  Lycurgus  applies  it  to  Troy.  In  this  way  we  remove  the  incon- 
sistency involved  in  this  passage  by  translating  the  word  'uninhabited,' 
and  do  away  with  the  proof  that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Troy  had  never 
been  inhabited  after  its  destruction.  For  the  rest,  Strabo®  cites  the  words 
of  Lycurgus,  after  having  given  Homer's  authority  for  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  city,  in  order  to  show,  as  he  says,  that  this  was  also 
acknowledged  in  later  times.  The  confirmation  of  Troy's  complete  de- 
struction (xareafcdifyrj)  contained  in  the  words  of  Lycurgus  served  Strabo 
for  his  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  cannot  have  laid  any  absolute 
stress  on  the  words  that  the  city  of  the  Ilians  (which  he  here  calls  Troy) 
remained  *  uninhabited '  {ao(/crjTov  ovaav) ;  for  even  a  city  which  has 
literally  not  a  single  inhabitant  need  not  on  this  account  be  destroyed: 


by  the  gradoal  filling  up  of  a  chasm,  like  that  /iry(<mj    y€y€in}fi4v7i    t«v    t6t€    •K6\€»r    koX 

of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  alluTial  deposits  of  the  »c(cnjj  iwdp^atra  rris  *A<r(ay,  &s  fi»o|  inch  r&y 

riTer  in  the  course  of  centuries.  'EAAi^vwy  icarctricc^,  rhy  adwa  iutiKfirSs  ^oti; 

•  Die  Lage  des  Homerischen  Troja^  p.  57.  *  Die  Lage  des  Homer,  Troja,  p.  41. 

*  Lycurg.  in   LeocraUnij   p.   62,   ed.    Carol.  •  xiii.  p.  601. 
Scheibe:    r^v   Tpolw    r\s    ovk    ifc^icocv,    Sri 
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it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Strabo  only  adds  the  final  words  in  order  to 
conclude  the  phrase  of  Lycurgus." 

Eckenbrecher  ^  further  says,  in  defence  of  Hissarlik  against  Bounar- 
bashi :  "  The  prophecy  of  Juno  in  the  Ode  of  Horace  Justum  ac  tenaceniy 
&c.,®  has  been  cited  as  a  decisive  proof  against  Novum  Ilium.  Welcker  • 
maintains :  *  We  cannot  wish  for  a  more  conclusive  testimony,  that  Ilium 
was  not  rebuilt  on  the  ancient  site,  than  this  threat  of  Juno,  that  the 
Capitol  would  only  exist  and  that  Home  would  only  dominate,  dum  Priami 
Paridisque  husto  InmUet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae  Celent  inultae: ' — 

*  Dum  loDgus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 
In  parte  regnanto  beati: 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto 

'Insultet  armentum  et  catulos  ferae 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens  triumphatiBquo  possit 
Roma  ferox  dare  jura  Media.' 

"  We  reply :  Juno  promises  (1)  that  the  Romans  shall  reign  happily, 
so  long  as  the  wide  sea  shall  roar  between  Ilium  and  Home  ;  and  (2)  that 
the  Capitol  shall  gloriously  stand,  and  Eome  shall  be  victorious,  so  long 
as  on  the  tumulus  of  Priam  and  Paris  herds  shall  trample  and  wild  beasts 
shall  with  impunity  conceal  their  brood.  In  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  contained  a  guarantee  for  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Capitol ;  for  it  is 
said  that  Rome's  happy  dominion,  which  is  unimaginable  without  the 
existence  of  the  Capitol,  will  last  as  long  as  the  sea  shall  roar  between  Ilium 
and  Rome,  that  is,  eternally.  Now,  Juno  would  have  made  a  contradictio 
in  adjectOy  if  she  had  said  in  the  second  part  of  her  promise,  that  tho 
eternal  standing  of  the  Capitol  was  uncertain ;  but  she  would  have  said 
this  if  she  had  designated  the  length  of  the  duration  of  the  CapitoFs 
existence,  not  by  a  thing  which  must  last  eternally,  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea,  but  by  something  which  might  perhaps  not  last  eternally.  She 
must  therefore  have  thought,  that  the  herds  and  wild  animals  must 
continue  for  ever  to  trample  on  the  sepulchre  of  Priam  and  Paris :  thus 
these  graves  are  supposed  to  be  at  a  spot,  perhaps  in  the  secluded  dales 
of  Mount  Ida,  where  pasturing  herds  and  wild  animals  are  presumed  to 
remain  for  ever.  What  has  been  said  of  the  latter  would  therefore  give 
the  same  sense  as  we  might  perhaps  express  by  saying :  *  As  long  as  cows 
are  pasturing  on  the  Alps,  and  chamois  climb  about  on  their  rocks ;'  thus 
this  promise  purports  nothing  else  than : — the  victorious  power  shall  be 
eternal.  There  is  nothing  else,  therefore,  in  this  passage ;  not  a  trace  of 
a  proof  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the  Homeric  Ilium. 
But  we  should  impute  to  Horace  an  absurd  mode  of  writing,  if,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  promise — which,  like  the  first,  he  introduces  by  dum, 
*as  long  as' — he  intended  to  express  a  condition  which  was  not  necessarily 
to  be  fulfilled,  like  the  condition  contained  in  the  first  part;  that  is, 
which  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  case  the  Romans  built  a  city  on  the  site  of 

'  Dia  Lage  des  Homer,  TVojay  pp.  42-46.  •  Horat.  Carm,  ill.  3. 

»  Welcker,  Kleine  Schriften,  Band  iv.  p.  19. 
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those  tombs,  whereas  it  would  be  fulfilled  if  they  did  not  do  this.  He 
must  have  supposed,  howeyer,  that  in  the  latter  case  herds  and  wild 
animals  would  be  eternally  on  those  tumuli.  He  would,  therefore,  use 
the  image  of  the  pasturing  flocks  and  wild  animals  as  an  image  of 
eternity.  Those  who  pretend  to  find  in  the  second  part  of  the  promise  ^° 
the  condition  that  no  city  must  ever  be  built  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy, 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  that  with  our  mode  of  explanation,  we  attribute 
this  meaning  to  Horace. 

"  But  our  Ode  contains  yet  more  than  the  promise  of  Juno  which  we 
haye  discussed.     It  is  said  later  on  : 

*  Sed  bellicoeis  fata  Qairitibos 
Hac  lege  dico:  ne  nimium  pil 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  velint  reparare  Trojfle.' 

With  reference  to  this  we  must  say :  If  indeed  these  words  were  to  be 
understood  to  prescribe  that  Troy  should  never  be  rebuilt,  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  victorious  grandeur  of  Eome,  Horace's  opinion  would  cer- 
tainly be  expressed  by  saying,  that  it  had  never  been  rebuilt — that  is,  the 
site  of  Homeric  Troy  had  never  again  borne  human  habitations;  that 
that  site,  therefore,  was  difierent  from  that  on  which,  in  Horace's  time, 
stood  the  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Ilium.  But  Juno's  words  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  understood  as  containing  this  condition.  They  may  also 
be  interpreted,  not  altogether  to  prohibit  building  again  on  the  site  of 
Priam's  Troy,  but  merely  to  enjoin  that  this  should  not  be  done  with 
exaggerated  piety  {ne  nimium  pit),  and  with  exaggerated  confidence  in  the 
secure  power  of  Eome.  I  believe  indeed  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, we  must  say  that  Horace  meant  his  words  to  be  understood  in 
this  manner:  because,  had  he  been  understood  to  make  it  the  condition 
of  Home's  greatness,  that  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  should  never  be  again 
built  upon,  then  every  one  would  have  concluded  from  this  Ode,  either 
that  Juno  had  prophesied  falsely,  or  that — ^by  the  rebuilding  of  Troy — 
Borne  had  already  for  centuries  worked  at  its  own  perdition ;  for,  according 
to  the  popular  belief  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  distinguished 
men,  on  the  site  of  Priam's  Troy  stood  a  city  of  Troy,  which  the  Romans 
had  with  bountiful  liberality  for  centuries  been  endeavouring  to  raise  to 
a  highly  flourishing  condition.  We  must  therefore  explain  Horace  only 
to  have  intended  to  rebuke  the  exaggerated  piety,  &c.  displayed  in  the 
restoration  of  Troy,  and  not  its  restoration  generally.  Suetonius  perhaps 
gives  us  the  explanation  of  the  poet's  motive  for  saying  this  in  such 
emphatic  words.  He  tells  uSj  in  fact,  that  shortly  before  Caesar's  assas- 
^ation  there  had  been  a  strong  and  universally  difi'used  rumour,  that 
he  intended  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Boman  power  to 
nium."  How  much  this  was  to  the  Roman  taste  [or  rather  a  favourite 
idea  of  certain  emperors]  we  see  from  the  fact,  that  at  a  later  time 
Gonstantine  the  Great,  before  establishing  Constantinople  at  Byzantium, 

'*  See  above.  translatis    simal   opibus    imperii,    ezhaostaque 

"  Snetonins,  Juiiut  Caesar,  79 :  *'  yaria  faroa      Italia  delectibus,  et  procnratione  urbis  amicis 
percrebnit  xnigratnnim  Alexandrian)  rel  Ilium,       permissa." 
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had  in  all  seriousness  selected  the  environs  of  Hium  for  his  new  -capital.* 
Such  plans  may  also  have  hovered  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  may  have  induced  Horace,  who  held  them  to  be  pernicious,  to 
express  himself  in  the  sharpest  manner.^  For  the  rest,  the  adherents  of 
Bounarbashi  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  no  one  at  Eome  ever  at  any 
time  thought  of  building  a  Troy  outside  Novum  Ilium,  on  any  site 
believed  to  be  identical  with  Priam's  Troy,  in  opposition  to  Novum  Ilium. 
It  therefore  could  not  occur  to  Horace's  mind  to  warn  them  against  that 
scheme. 

"  Like  Horace,  Aeschylus  ^  is  also  most  unjustly  cited  against  Novum 
Hium.  He  says  no  more  than  that  Troy  had  been  destroyed  and  its  site 
deserted,*  and  that  Athene  had  taken  possession  of  the  Trojan  land  as  a 
portion  of  booty  (Xdxo^)  for  the  children  of  Theseus.*  If  we  suppose  that 
by  this  is  meant  only  a  portion  of  the  Trojan  land,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  land,  as  Welcker  maintains,  should  be  thought  to  be  excluded  from 
all  kinds  of  profane  use  (and  therefore  from  the  building  of  houses).  And 
which  portion  of  the  Trojan  land  was  it  ?  Welcker  indeed  knows  very 
precisely  that  it  was  the  region  of  Bounarbashi,  but  he  does  not  make  it 
clear  to  us  how  he  knows  this. 

"  Just  as  little  as  the  adherents  of  Bounarbashi  can  appeal  to  Aeschylus, 
so  little  can  they  appeal  to  Lucan's  Pharsalia^  It  is  evident  that  Lucan 
makes  Caesar  visit  the  Ilium  of  his  time  and  hold  it  to  be  the  Homeric 
city.     Of  this  the  verse 

'Circuit  exustae  nomen  memorabile  Trojae' 

can  hardly  leave  any  doubt,  because  on  the  coast  of  Troy  there  existed 
only  the  city  called  Ilium  or  Troy,  and  no  other  of  this  name.  But  it  is 
self-evident  that  Caesar  could  not  have  found  there  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Pergamus  and  the  wall  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  this  bears  as  little  on  the 
subject  as  the  trees  and  brakes  which  grew  on  the  Pergamus,  as  now  on 
the  Acrocorinthus  and  many  another  Acropolis,  whilst  the  city  which 
belongs  to  it  lives  and  bears  its  ancient  name.  Let  us  also  remember 
Caesar's  solemn  vow  made  on  the  sacred  precincts : ' 

Restituam  populos,  grata  vice  moenia  reddent 
Auflonidao  Phrygibus,  Romanoque  Pergama  surgent,* 

of  which  promise  Lucan  says®  that  it  has  been  fulfilled — 

'Votaque  thuricremos  non  irrita  fudit  in  ignes;' 

which  cannot  refer  to  anything  else  than  the  numerous  good  acts  and 


*  Gibbon,  c  17.  Constantine  had  even  begun 
to  erect  on  tiie  chosen  site  important  and  sump- 
tuous buildings,  which  afterwards  fell  to  pieces. 

'  See   also   Loebell,    Ueber  das  Principat  des 
AugiutuSf  in  Raumer's  Ilistor.  Taschenbuch,  1834. 
■  Welcker,  Kleine  Schriften^  Band  iv.  p.  17. 

*  Aesch3rlu8,  Agamemnon^  vv.  524-528  : 
&AA'  e{  vtv  itffirda'ao'Bf,  Kcd  y^  oZv  irp4w€i, 
Tpolav  KaracKd^^airra  rod  Zucri^pou 

Aihs  fMK4Wpf  rp  Kardpyoffrou.  xiZov, 


fiwfiol  8*  iSaroi  Koi  dtQy  tSpv/iaro, 

Eumenidesy  397-402 : 

xp6(Ti»B*¥  i^iiKouira  K\riZ6vos  fioiiy, 

inrh  ^afidyZpov  yrjtf  KaTcupOarovfi4vri, 

iiv  Hrjr*  *Axaxctfi'  &Krop4s  re  koL  irp6fiot, 

r&y  alxfMKdtrw  xprtftArw  XcCxos  ft^yo, 

itfufixof  avr6vptfiyov  fis  rh  iray  ifwl, 

4^aip€Toy  hApTifxa  Bri(r4ws  t6kois, 

ix.  961.         ^  Lucan.  Pharsal.  ix.  998,  999. 

FharsaL  ii.  989. 
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favours,  by  which — as  we  notoriously  know  from  history — Julius  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  Ilium  of  his  time  to  a  flourishing  condition." 

I  may  here  add  that  the  site  of  Bounarbashi  is  in  contradiction  with 
the  hydrographical  foundations  of  our  map,  in  consequence  of  which  all 
the  adherents  of  the  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  must  submit  to  a  radical 
renaming  of  the  rivers  of  the  plain. 

It  has  been  argued  against  the  identity  of  Novum  Hium  with  the 
Homeric  Troy  that,  if  the  latter  had  been  so  near  the  ships,  the  Trojans 
would  not  have  needed  to  encamp  in  the  plain.  But  it  was  Hector's 
intention  to  attack  the  Greeks  the  moment  they  should  try  to  put  their 
ships  afloat  and  to  go  on  board,  for  he  supposed  they  had  such  a  design.* 
By  encamping  at  the  tumulus  of  Hus  he  saved  a  march  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  kept  his  warriors  under  arms  instead  of  dispersed  in  the  city. 

When  the  battle  is  raging  near  Troy,  Ajax  is  afraid  that  those  of  the 
Greeks  who  had  remained  in  the  camp  at  the  ships  might  be  discouraged 
at  seeing  their  comrades  repulsed  by  Hector.^°  The  distance  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  so  short  that  theij  could  see  each  other,  Virgil,** 
the  most  veracious  narrator  of  traditions,  and  Quintus  Smymaeus,* 
represent  the  Trojan  women  as  looking  at  the  Greek  fleet  from  the  walls, 
and  hearing  the  cries  of  the  Greeks  when  they  rushed  from  the  camp. 
These  are  merely  instances  of  the  views  of  these  two  later  authors 
with  regard  to  the  distance  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  city  and 
the  camp.  But  it  must  be  supposed  that  people  at  the  camp  and  in  Ilium 
perceived  each  other  only  very  imperfectly,  for  otJierwise  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  Polites — who,  confiding  in  his  speed,  sat  as  scout  on 
the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  (which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  near  Koum 
Kioi) — should  have  watched  when  the  Greeks  would  rush  forth  from 
their  ships.^ 

The  legend  of  the  Trojan  wooden  horse  is  undoubtedly  nothing  but 
a  sacred  symboL  Euphorion,  in  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  the  later 
Greeks,  supposed  this  horse  to  have  been  nothing  else  than  a  Grecian 
ship  called  tTTTro?,  "  the  horse."  ^  So  too  Pausanias  pronounced  that  the 
Trojan  horse  must  have  been  in  point  of  fact  a  battering-engine,  because 
to  admit  the  literal  narrative  would  be  to  impute  utter  childishness  to  the 
defenders  of  the  city.*  Keller  *  suggests  that  "  it  probably  refers  to  an 
oracle ;  let  us  call  to  mind  the  numerous  Sibyls  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Sardis^ 
Erythrae,  and  Samos,*  as  well  as  the  oracle  of  the  wooden  walls  of  Athens, 
which  signified  its  ships."    But  the  Trojan  horse,  as  Grote  ^  says,  with  ita 


*  //.  Tiii.  50S-511 :  Ednctam  tectis,  unde  omnis  Troia  videri 

is  K€P  -ruyr^xioi  fi4ar^*  lious  itpiytvtliis  £t  Danaftm  solitae  naves  et  Achaica  castra.** 

Koia^fuv  wpii  voAXcC,  a4\as  8*  elf  oipai^hw  iKfif  '  ix.  75 : 

m4  Tms  KoX  9tit  p^KTa  Kdfni  K0fi6vrr€s  'Ax^uol  Tpw€S  5'  c9t'  MBotrro  fio^v  iced  Xabv  Xiovro^ 

^f6y€ty  ifffi'ficwfTat  hr*  §bp4a  pAra  $a\da'<nis.  $dfifiri(ray, 

"  n.  iTii.  637-639:  *  //.  ii.  791-794,  already  cited. 

0«  TOO  Scvp*  6p6mmts  dmyx^^aT*,  oifS*  fri  ^>€ur(y  '  Fragmentcij    34,    ap,    Diintzer,    Fragmenta 

**fjcTopos  iuf9po^pou»  fUvos  KoX  x^^P^  iutwrovs  Epic.  Graec.  p.  55. 

ffX^^^^9  ^^'  ^^  y^vai  fitXaiirpaiy  ir^fri^cdau  *  Grote,  History  of  Qreeoe,  i.  p.  285. 

"  Aeneki,  ii.  460-462  :  »  Die  Entdeckung  llioiCs  xu  msdarlik,  p.  16. 

''Tarnm  in  praecipiti  stantem  snmmisque  sub  '  Aelian.  Var.  Hist,  xii.  35. 

attni  '  Hist,  of  Greeocy  i.  p.  305. 
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accompaniments,  Sinon  and  Laocoon,  is  one  of  the  capital  and  indis- 
pensable events  in  the  epic:  Homer,  Arctinns,  Lesches,  Virgil,  and 
Quintns  Smyrnaeus,  all  dwell  upon  it  emphatically  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 

I  mention  the  Trojan  horse  here,  in  order  to  show  that  those  who 
invented  or  supported  the  legend  can  only  have  had  the  idea  that  it 
was  dragged  to  a  Pergamus  situated  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
Greek  camp,  but  they  cannot  possibly  have  supposed  that  such  an 
immense  machine,  full  of  warriors,  could  have  been  dragged  for  eight 
miles  through  the  plain,  and  then  for  more  than  one  mile  up  the  steep 
rocks  of  the  Bali  Dagh  to  the  Pergamus.  The  adherents  of  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory  maintain  that  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  ® — which  refers  to 
the  consultation  as  to  whether  the  great  horse,  which  had  been  dragged 
into  the  Acropolis,  should  be  thrown  down  on  the  stones  at  its  foot — can 
only  be  referred  to  the  little  Acropolis  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  with  its  deep 
and  steep  slope,  and  not  to  Hissarlik.  But  we  see  no  reason  for  this, 
because  the  slope  of  Hissarlik  is  on  the  north,  north-west,  and  north-east 
side  at  an  angle  of  45^ ;  and  the  city  had,  besides,  high  walls.  We  must 
therefore  understand  that  it  was  proposed  to  drag  the  horse  to  the 
edge  of  the  wall  and  to  throw  it  thence  on  the  stones  below ;  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  must  necessarily  have 
meant  here  very  high,  almost  perpendicular,  pointed  cliflfs. 

At  the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  the  little  Acropolis  on  the 
Bali  Dagh,  behind  Bounarbashi,  was  probably  still  standing.  It  was 
strategically  well  situated ;  but  nevertheless,  though  envious  and  jealous 
of  Novum  Ilium,  he  did  not,  like  the  modern  explorers,  dare  to  proclaim 
its  identity  with  the  Homeric  Hium.  He  preferred  to  instal  a  poor 
unfitly  situated  little  village  in  the  legendary  rights  of  the  ancient 
Ilium,  because  that  name  at  least  appeared  to  cling  to  it.  Nobody 
dared  in  antiquity  to  shake  the  tradition  of  a  name, — an  example  of 
caution  which  should  be  a  warning  to  us.* 

W.  Christ  ^®  cites  B.  Stark  of  Heidelberg,^  whose  enthusiasm  for  his 
Troy-Bounarbashi  theory  goes  so  far  that,  without  paying  any  attention 
whatever  to  the  ancient  testimonies,  he  puts  the  'IXi^coi;  KcS/i?;  of 
Demetrius  close  to  Bounarbashi. 

Grote^  observes:  " Theophrastus,  in  noticing  old  and  venerable 
trees,  mentions  the  ijyrjyoi  {Quercus  aesculus)  on  the  tomb  of  Ilus  at 
Hium,  without  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  place  {De  Plant, 
iv.  14);  and  his  contemporary,  the  harper  Stratonikos,  intimates  the 
same  feeling,  in  his  jest  on  the  visit  of  a  bad  Sophist  to  Ilium  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ilieia  (Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  351).  The  same  may  be  said 
respecting  the  author  of  the  tenth  epistle  ascribed  to  the  orator  Aeschines 


•  Od,  Tiii.  506-509 :  •  Otto  Keller,  Die  Entdechtng  Hion's  zu  Hi^- 

«...     rpixct  8^  <r<puriv  fip^coft  fiauX-fi^  aarlik,  p.  27. 

^i  5iairXT}{ai  koTKov  Z6pv  yn\4t  x^f^Vf  *^  -^  Topographs  der  Drqjan,  Mene;  Mtincheny 

4  Kork  irtrpdMy  iBoX^ciy  ipinramas  Iw*  (iicfniSf        1874. 

^  idav  fi4y  &ya\fM  0c£y  O^XjcHipiov  cTkcu.  >  Jieise  nach  dem  griechischen  Orient^  p.  166. 

«  History  of  Oreeoe^  i.  p.  299. 
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(p.  737),  in  which  his  visit  of  curiosity  to  Ilium  is  described— as  well 
as  about  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  or  the  writer  who  describes  his  life  and 
his  visit  to  the  Troad;  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  distrust  the 
apx'^uoXjoyia  of  the  Ilians,  who  affirmed  their  town  to  be  the  real  Troy 
(Philostr.  Vii.  Apoh  Tyan.  iv.  11).  The  goddess  Athen6  of  Ilium  was 
reported  to  have  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kyzikus,  when  they  were  besieged  by  Mithridates,  commemorated  by 
inscriptions  set  up  in  Ilium  "  (Plutarch,  Ltumlltcs,  10). 

Grote^  also  finds  an  important  argument  for  the  identity  of  Novum 
lUum  with  the  Homeric  Troy  in  the  above-mentioned  periodical  sending 
of  the  Locrian  maidens  to  Ilium,  to  do  menial  service  in  the  temple  of 
Athene,  as  an  expiation  of  the  sin  of  their  hero  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus.  He 
thinks  that  the  sending  of  these  virgins  could  not  possibly  have  been 
commenced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  as  Strabo^  says:  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  finds  in  it  a  proof  that  Ilium  always  existed,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  I  may  add  that, 
according  to  another  passage  in  Strabo,*  the  Ilians  maintained  that  the 
annual  sending  of  Locrian  virgins  to  Ilium  had  commenced  soon  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  and  that  the  city  had  neither  been  totally  destroyed 
by  the  besieging  Greek  army  nor  had  it  ever  been  (entirely)  deserted. 
The  history  of  the  city  could  not  have  been  anywhere  better  preserved 
than  by  its  inhabitants. 

As  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  under  whatever  essential  aspect  we  may 
examine  it,  answers  to  the  indications  of  the  Iliad  in  regard  to  the 
situation  of  ancient  Ilium,  the  fact  that  a  city  of  the  same  name  existed 
here  in  later  times  tends  rather  to  confirm  than  to  enfeeble  its  right  to  be 
considered  identical  with  the  city  celebrated  by  the  poet.  The  identity 
of  name  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  coincidence  of  position. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  the  interest  which  the  ancients  felt 
for  the  Troy  of  Homer  was  far  greater  even  than  ours ;  that  they  had 
plentiful  sources  of  information  which  are  lost  to  us;  and  that  they 
were  consequently  far  better  prepared  for  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  site  ubi  Troja  fait  than  we  are.  The  Ilians  were  Aeolic  Greeks,* 
who  had  immigrated  into  the  Troad  ^  and  had  no  doubt  got  mixed  up 
with  the  remaining  Trojans,  and  who  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the 
worship  of  the  Ilian  Athene  and  to  that  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen 
in  the  war,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,®  funeral  services  were  celebrated  as 

*  Bistort/  of  Greece,  i.  p.  282.  r&y  Strrepow  olioj<riKT»»' "lAiov  is  r^y  Kpttruf  r^v 

*  xiii.   p.   601 :   r^s  5i  AoKpi^as  irc/i^^nu       M  roTs  tirkois  HiKovira, 

ntpaiiw  Ijifi  Kparo^rrww  avy^firi.  Pausaniaa,  viiL  12.  9  :  ro^ov  5^  infPT€\owruf 

*  xiii.  p.  600 :  A^ovo-t  5*  ot  vvv  *IAj€<s  koX  is  vlartv  AloKitov  ol  "IKiov  i^*  iift&y  fx^''^*^f 
rovTo  &s  oM  rcX/wi  iii^UrBat  avy4$<uyfy  r^y      k.  t.  A. 

w6Xtp  tcarii  'Hiy  dKonriy  ^b  r&y  'Axcu&y,  owJ*  Grote,  History  of  Oreece,  i.  p.  29G,  also  cite« 

i^l^Xti^fhi  ovSciroTC  *  aX  yovy  AoKplies  irapBiyoi  AioAeirs  iK  x6\f»s  Tp<Most  the  title  proclaimed 

/uKphy  t<rr€pow  ip^dfuyai  ixifiwoyro  kot*  fros.  at  the  Olympic  games  (Paus.  v.  S.  3):  like  AtoAcvs 

*  Herodotiu,  v.  122  :  ('T/tiijj)  KoraKiirity  r^y  inrh  Movplyas,  from  Myrina  in  the  more  southerly 
npovorrtBa  iirl  rhy  'EXJJiffiroyroy  ^y€  rhy  region  of  Aeolis,  which  we  find  in  the  list  of 
9rparr6y^  md  ctXc  /Uy  kloKtas  irdrraSf  Scot  r^y  victors  at  the  Charitesia,  at  Orchomenus  in 
'lAiiUa  y4iioyraiy  cIXc  Si  T^pyiOas  robs  ^oAci-  Boeotia  (Boeckh,  Corp,  Inscrip,  Graec.  No.  1583). 
^$irras  rmy  ipxoi*»y  TwKpAy,  .  '  See  p.  128. 

Pauaanias,  L  35.  4 :  X^oy  54  r&y  /iiv  Alo\4<uy  •  See  pp.  180,  181. 

P 
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late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Jtilian.  Everything  therefore  here  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  the  reminiscences  of  the  Trojan  war  and  its  locality. 

Not  only  did  an  ancient  and  venerable  city  stand  on  Hissarlik :  this 
city  was  also  so  rich  and  powerful  that  there  could  not  easily  be  in 
the  Plain  of  Troy  a  second  equally  important  city;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  Trojan  dominion.' 

"The  legendary  faith  (in  the  identity  of  Novum  Ilium  with  the 
Homeric  Ilium)  subsisted  before,  and  continued "  (as  Grote  ^^  says) 
"  afterwards,  notwithstanding  the  topographical  difficulties.  Hellanicus, 
Herodotus,  Mindarus,  the  guides  of  Xerxes,  and  Alexander,  had  not 
been  shocked  by  them:  the  case  of  the  latter  is  the  strongest  of  all, 
because  he  had  received  the  best  education  of  his  time  under  Aristotle 
— he  was  a  passionate  admirer  and  constant  reader  of  the  Iliad — he 
was,  moreover,  personally  familiar  with  the  movements  of  armies,  and 
lived  at  a  time  when  maps,  which  began  with  Anaximander,  the  disciple 
of  Thales,  were  at  least  known  to  all  who  sought  instruction.  Now  if, 
notwithstanding  such  advantages,  Alexander  fully  believed  in  the  identity 
of  Ilium,  unconscious  of  the  topographical  difficulties,  much  less  would 
Homer  himself,  or  the  Homeric  auditors,  be  likely  to  pay  attention  to 
them,  at  a  period,  five  centuries  earlier,  of  comparative  rudeness  and 
ignorance,  when  prose  records  as  well  as  geographical  maps  were  totally 
unknown."  Grote  further  cites  the  argument  of  Major  Eennell:^ 
"Alexander  is  said  to  have  been  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Iliad, 
and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  the  spot  how  far  the  topo- 
graphy was  consistent  with  the  narrative.  Had  he  been  shown  the 
site  of  Bounarbashi  for  that  of  Troy,  he  would  probably  have  questioned 
the  fidelity  either  of  the  historical  part  of  the  poems  or  of  his  guides. 
It  is  not  within  credibility,  that  a  person  of  so  correct  a  judgment  as 
Alexander  could  have  admired  a  poem  which  contained  a  long  history 
of  military  details  and  other  transactions  that  could  not  physically  have 
an  existence.  What  pleasure  could  he  receive,  in  contemplating  as 
subjects  of  history,  events  which  could  not  have  happened  ?  Yet  he  did 
admire  the  poem,  and  therefore  mtist  have  found  the  topography  consistent ; 
that  is,  Bounarbashi,  surely,  was  not  shown  to  him  for  Troy.** 

Grote  further  mentions  the  testimony  of  Arrian,  "  who,  though  a 
native  of  Nicomedia,  holding  a  high  appointment  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  his  topographical  notices,  describes  the 
visit  of  Alexander  to  Ilium,  without  any  suspicion  that  thie  place  with 
all  its  relics  was  a  mere  counterfeit.  Aristides,  Dio  Chrysostom,  Pau- 
sanias,  Appian,  and  Plutarch,  hold  the  same  language."^ 

•  W.  Christ,  Die  Topographic  der  Trojanischcn  war,  is  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  nium. 
Ebme;  Miinchen,  1874.  **lf  not  Troy,  what  is  Grote  adds:  "But  modern  writers  seem  for  the 
this  city  but  its  doubie  ?  " — Quarterly  Jicview,  most  part  to  have  taken  up  the  supposition  from 
April  1874,  p.  559.  Strabons  implicitly  as  lie  took  it  from  Demetrius. 

*•  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  305.  They  call  Ilium  by  the  disrespectful  appellation 

•  Observations  on  the  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  128.  of  Ne>o  ilium,  while  the  traveller  in  the  Troad 

•  Arrian.  Anab.  i.  11 ;  Appiau,  Mithridat.  c.  53 ;  looks  for  Old  Ilium  as  if  it  were  the  unquestion- 
Aristides,  Oratio,  43  ;  Hhodiaca,  p.  820  (Dindorf,  able  spot  where  Priam  had  lived  and  morel ; 
p.  369).  ThecuriousC/ra^ibxi.  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  the  name  is  even  formally  enrolled  on  the  best 
in  which  he  writes  his  new  version  of  the  Trojan  maps  of  the  ancient  Troad." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FIRST  PRE-HISTORIC  CITY  ON  THE  HILL  OP  HISSAELIK. 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,^  I  ascertained  by  the 
twenty  shafts  sunk  on  the  site  of  Novum  Ilium,  which  are  accurately 
indicated  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium,^  that  the  ruins  of  none  of 
the  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here  in  the  course  of 
ages,  exceeded  the  precincts  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  which  forms  its 
north-west  comer,  and  served  as  its  Acropolis.  This  Acropolis,  like  the 
Acropolis  of  old  Troy,  was  called  Pergamum.^  Here  were  the  temples 
of  the  gods,*  among  which  the  sanctuary  of  Athene,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  city,  was  of  great  celebrity.  The  Ilians,  who  firmly  believed 
in  the  ancient  tradition  that  their  town  occupied  the  very  site  of  ancient 
Troy,  were  proud  to  show  in  their  Pergamum  the  house  of  Priam  as 
well  as  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  where  that  unhappy  old  man  had 
been  slain,**  and  the  identical  stone  on  which  Palamedes  had  taught  the 
Greeks  to  play  at  dice.®  They  were  so  totally  ignorant  of  archaeology, 
that  they  took  it  as  an  imdoubted  fact,  that  the  Trojans  had  walked 
on  the  very  same  surface  of  the  soil  as  themselves,  and  that  the  buildings 
they  showed  were  all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  city.  It  never  occurred 
to  their  minds  that  ruins  could  exist  except  on  the  surface.  As  they  had 
no  cellars,  so  they  had  no  excavations  to  make ;  but  still  they  once  cer- 
tainly made  an  excavation,  because  there  is  a  welP  in  the  Acropolis,  which 
is  walled  up  with  stones  and  chalk,  and  was  evidently  dug  by  the  later 
Ilians.  This  well  has  been  dug  with  great  trouble  through  numbers 
of  pre-historic  house-walls.  By  a  strange  chance  it  has  been  pierced, 
at  a  depth  of  about  30  ft.  below  the  surface,  through  the  thick  walls  of  a 
house,  which  is  the  largest  house  in  the  burnt  city,  and  which  I  firmly 
hold  to  be  the  mansion  of  its  chief  or  king,  because,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  pages,  in  or  close  to  it  I  found  nine  smaller  or  larger 
treasures.  But  they  dug  with  great  pains  through  these  house-walls 
without  even  noticing  them,  for,  had  they  noticed  them,  they  might 
have  raised  pretensions  to  archseology;  they  might  perhaps  have 
excavated  the  whole  mansion,  and  might  have  felt  inclined  to  proclaim 
it  as  the  real  house  of  Priam,  instead  of  the  building  which  they  showed 
28  or  30  ft.  above  it,  on  the  surface  of  the  hill.  With  the  same  in- 
difference they  dug  on,  and,  having  pierced  through  several  still  more 


*  P.  38.  *  The  iDscriptions  authenticate,  besides  At h end, 

*  The  shafts  are  marked  by  the  letters  A  to  a   temple  of   Zeus    Polieus   at    Kovum    Ilium 
V  on  Plan  IL  (Boeckh,  Corp,  Inscr.,  No.  3599). 

*  Herodotus,   vii.   43 :  rh  ndpya/wv.      The  *  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  i.  p.  298.    • 

form  in  Homer  is  always  ^  Tl4pyafios.     The  •  Polemon  Perieget.  Fra^r.  xxxi.;  ed.  LPreller. 

Tragic  poeta  use  also  the  plural,  ri  U^pyafuu  '*This  well  is  marked  a  z  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy). 
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ancient  house-walls,  they  at  last,  at  a  depth  of  53  ft.,  reached  the  rock, 
into  which  they  sunk  their  shaft  deep  enough  to  get  water.  The 
Ilians  dug  this  well  from  above,  whereas  in  describing  the  results  of 
my  excavations  I  shall  commence  from  below. 

The  rock  consists  of  soft  limestone. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  these  sacred  precincts  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  remove  the  black  earth  which  covered  this  rock  to  the  depth  of  8  in. ; 
but  they  laid  on  it  the  foundations  of  their  houses,  of  which  three  walls, 
composed  of  small  imcut  stones  joined  with  earth,  may  be  seen  in  my 
great  trench,  which  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the  whole  hill.® 
On  some  of  these  walls  the  well-smoothed  clay  coating,  with  which  they 
were  once  covered,  is  still  preserved. 

I  have  hitherto  attributed  the  enormous  layer  of  debris,  23  ft.  deep, 
which  covers  the  rock  and  precedes  the  burnt  city,  to  only  one  nation, 
and  have  called  those  vast  ruins  the  First  City  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik.*  But  the  pottery  contained  in  the  lowest  stratum,  from  6 
to  7  ft.  thick,  is  so  vastly,  so  entirely  diflferent  from  that  of  the  subse- 
quent layer,  16  ft.  thick ;  and  further — as  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce,  who 
recently  visited  the  Troad,  has  ingeniously  observed — the  architecture 
of  the  house-walls  in  these  two  strata  is  so  widely  diflferent, — that  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge,  in  agreement  with  him,  that  the  first  city 
must  have  been  destroyed  or  abandoned,  and  again  built  over  by 
another  people. 

To  my  great  regret,  I  have  been  able  to  excavate  comparatively 
little  of  these  two  lowest  cities,  as  I  could  not  bring  them  to  light 
without  completely  destroying  the  burnt  city,  the  third  in  succession 
from  the  virgin  soil,  the  ruins  of  which  rest  upon  the  second  city. 
For  this  reason  also  I  can  only  give  the  depth  of  the  ruins  of  the  first 
city*®  approximately,  as  from  6  to  7  ft. :  in  some  places  it  may  be  a  little 
less,  in  others  a  little  more.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  depth  of  the  debris 
of  the  first  city  is  9  ft.  in  two  places  in  which  M.  Burnouf  has  most 
carefully  examined  them.     He  found  them  to  consist  of: 

1.  The  limestone  rock:  Thickness. 

2.  The  layer  of  black  earth 20  centimbtrea  deep. 

8.  Dark  blue  plastic  clay ••        »9  n 

4.  Light  grey  plastic  clay .  8J      „  „ 

5.  Dark  blue  plastic  clay .  8J      „  „ 

6.  Black  earth 6„  „ 

7.  Dark  blue  clay  mixed  with  grey  clay          .         ,         ,         .         .  8        „  „ 

8.  Mixture  of  the  preceding  earth  with  traces  of  charcoal          ■         .  26        „  „ 

9.  Yellow  clay 9        »»  t» 

10.  Dark  blue  day  mixed  with  much  charcoal 13        ^  n 

11.  Yellowish   clay,  much  mixed  with  grey  clay  and  black  earth, 

traces  of  charcoal 20        ^  „ 

12.  Layer  of  mixed  earth  between  two  brown  clayish  laminflB      .         .         10        „  „ 

13.  Earth  mixed  with  aU  these  eUments  and  with  stones  .         .         .  1    50        „  », 

2  metres  77  ctm. 
Then  follow  the  buildings  of  the  Second  City.  mi ■ 

•  See  Plan  III.  (marked  ///  in  Section  of  the  •  See  my  TYoy  and  its  liemains,  pp.  148-156. 

Great   Central   Trench,  x-Y),   also  Plan  I.  (of  *•  These  ruins  of  the  first   city  are  marked 

Troy),  on  which  they  are  likewise  marked  //  N  on  Plan  III.  (Section  of  the  Great  Central 

ia  the  Great  Trench,  x-v.  Trench) 
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M.  Bumouf  remarks  that  these  layers  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
large  cakes  of  clay  (in  French,  galettes)  or  groups  of  them,  which 
were  in  general  use  with  the.  inhabitants  of  the  first  three,  and  even 
of  the  first  four,  pre-historic  cities.  He  explains  that  these  clay  cakes 
were  used  to  consolidate  and  to  level  the  layers  of  debris^  because  as 
they  dried  they  became  so  hard  that  the  heaviest  walls  could  be  erected 
upon  them.  He  adds  that  the  layer  of  debris  of  the  first  city  often 
contains  single  stones,  small  deposits  of  brown  or  black  ashes,  as  well 
as  mussels  and  oyster  shells,  but  few  cockles  and  bones.  The  layers  of 
dSbris  slope  with  the  hill  towards  the  north. 

This  first  city  was  evidently  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  never  found 
there  blackened  shells  or  other  marks  of  a  great  fire. 

Now,  with  regard  to  walls  of  defence,  there  are  none  in  the  excavated 
part  of  it  which  I  could  with  any  probability  attribute  to  this  first  city ; 
only  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  a  distance  of  133  ft.  from 
its  slope,  I  brought  to  light  a  retaining  wall  of  white  stones,*  which, 
in  agreement  with  Burnouf  and  Sayce,  I  can  attribute  only  to  this  first 
city,  because  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  it  ascends,  at  an  angle  of  45^,  6  ft. 
below  the  ruined  city  wall  built  of  large  blocks  joined  with  small  stones,^ 
and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  built  a  very  long  time  before  tke  latter, 
which  we  ascribe,  with  every  probability,  to  the  second  city. 

It  appears  that  this  first  city  had  either  no  regular  walls  of  defence, 
or,  as  is  more  likely,  its  walls  appeared  not  strong  enough  for  the 
second  nation,  which  built,  not  only  its  walls,  but  even  its  houses,  of 
much  larger  stones.  Professor  Sayce  suggests  that  the  entrance  to  this 
first  city  was  not  on  the  south-west  side,  where  the  second  settlers 
built  their  gate,  but  that  it  must  have  been  on  the  west  side,  where 
the  hill  slopes  gently  at  an  angle  of  70^  to  the  plain.  I  think  this 
highly  probable. 

In  treating  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  the  debrisy  I 
begin  with  the  most  important — Pottery, — because  it  is  the  cornucopia 
of  archaBological  wisdom  for  those  dark  ages,  which  we,  vaguely  groping 
in  the  twilight  of  an  unrecorded  past,  are  wont  to  call  pre-historic. 
Indeed,  "  the  art  of  making  pottery  seems,"  as  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  ^ 
judiciously  observes,  "  to  have  been  practised  by  mankind  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  it  was  not  known  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  those  early  ages  when  the  mammoth 
and  reindeer  still  lived  in  the  plains  of  France.  The  invention  of  pot- 
tery in  China  is  referred  by  native  writers  to  the  legendary  Emperor 
Hwang-ti,  who  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  reign  of  100  years  in 
2697  B.C.  A  subsequent  emperor,  Yu-ti-shun  (2255  B.C.),  is  stated  to 
have  himself  made  pottery  before  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  potter's 
wheel  was  known  in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  having  probably  been 
invented  as  early  as  the  6th  Egyptian  dynasty." 

Of  all  the  imitative  arts  the  working  in  clay  was  naturally  the  most 


See  on  the  engraving,  No.  2,  the  retaining  *  Introduction  to  his  Catalogue  of  a  Collection 

wall  marked  A.  of   Oriental    Porcelain  and  Fcitery ;    London, 

'  See  the  wall  B  on  the  same  engraying.  1878. 
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ancient,  as  modelling  of  course  precedes  casting,  carving,  or  painting. 
The  pre-historic  peoples,  who  inhabited  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  made  of 
baked  clay  all  utensils  for  everyday  life  and  for  depositing  the  remains 
of  the  dead.  Instead  of  wooden  or  stone  coffins  they  used  funeral  urns 
of  terra-cotta.  Instead  of  cellars,  chests,  or  boxes,  they  had  large  jars 
{irldoi\  from  4  to  7  ft.  high,  which  were  dug  into  the  ground,  so  that  only 
the  mouth  was  visible,  and  were  used  either  for  the  preservation  of  food, 
or  as  reservoirs  for  oil,  wine,  or  water.  Instead  of  wash-tubs,  they  used 
large  terra-cotta  bowls ;  of  terra-cotta  were  all  their  vessels  used  for  cook- 
ing, eating,  and  drinking ;  of  terra-cotta  even  were  their  hooks  for  hanging 
up  clothes,  the  handles  of  their  brushes,  their  ex-votos,  and  the  weights 
of  their  fishing-nets.  Thus  we  cannot  be  astonished  at  finding  in  the 
debris  of  their  cities  such  large  masses  of  broken  pottery,  among  which, 
however,  there  is  no  trace  of  tiles.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that, 
just  like  the  houses  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  the  houses 
of  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  here,  were 
covered  with  flat  roofs  of  beams  on  which  was  heaped  a  thick  layer  of 
clay  as  protection  against  the  rain. 

If,  as  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  country  by  its 
literature,  and  particularly  by  its  newspapers,  it  were  possible  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  civilization  of  a  pre-historic  people  by  the  greater  or 
less  perfection  of  their  pottery,  then  we  might  conclude,  that  of  all 
the  peoples  which  have  succeeded  each  other  here,  that  of  the  first 
city  was  by  far  the  most  civilized,  because  its  pottery  shows,  both  in 
fabric  and  shape,  by  far  the  most  advanced  art.  But  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  this  theory ;  I  shall  only  cite  facts.  To  this  early  people 
the  potter's  wheel  was  already  known,  but  it  was  not  in  common  use, 

because  all  the  bowls  and 
plates,  as  well  as  all  the 
larger  vessels,  are  invariably 
hand-made.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  nearly  all  the 
smaller  vases,  among  which, 
however,  we  now  and  then 
find  one  which  has  most  un- 
doubtedly been  turned  on 
the  potter's  wheel,  as,  for 
instance,  the  vase  No.  23, 
which  is  of  a  dim  black 
colour  and  globular  form,  so 
that  it  cannot  stand  without 
being  supported.*  Like  most 
vases  of  a  similar  shape  in 
this  first  city,  it  has  on  each 
side  two  long  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension  by  a  string.     We 


Xo.  23.    Globular  Vase,  with  double  tubular  holes  on  eithrr  side 
for  suspension.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Deptb,  48  ft.) 


*  This  vase  is  in  my  collection  in  the  South   Kensinj^ton  Museum,  where  every  one  can  con- 
Tince  himself  that  it  is  wheel-made :  this,  however,  can  be  also  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving. 
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Xo.  24.    Fragment  of  a  Vaae,  with  two  tubular  holes  on 

f  acb  side  for  suspenBion, 

(About  half  actual  sise.    Depth,  about  48  a) 


see  this  same  system  on  the  accompanying  fragments  of  a  lustrous-black 

hand-made  vase  (Nos.  24  and  25). 

This  system  of  double  yertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  which  was 

in  common  use  in  the  first  city,  has  been  but  very  rarely  found  elsewhere. 

The  Museum  of  Saint  Germain- 
en-Laye  contains  a  fragment  of 
a  dark-brown  vase,  with  two 
vertical  tubular  holes,  found  in 
a  cavern  in  Andalusia,  which  in 
fabric  resembles  some  of  the 
pottery  of  the  first  city  at  His- 
sarlik.  There  are  also  three 
fragments  of  vases,  with  two 
vertical  tubular  holes,  found  in 

Dolmens,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  indicated ;  further,  the  casts  of  two 

more  such  fragments,  of  which  the  originals,  preserved  in  the  Museum 

of  Vannes,  were  found  in  the 

Dolmen  of  Kerroh,  at   Loc- 

mariaker.      There    has    also 

been  found   in  Denmark,  in 

a   sepulchre  .of    the    Stone 

age,  a  similar  vase,  with  two 

vertical     tubular    holes    on 

each  side  for  suspension;  it 

is    preserved   in    the   Eoyal 

Museum  of  Nordiske  Oldsager 

in  Copenhagen,  and  is  repre- 
sented   among   the   vases  of 

the  Stone  age,   in  J.  J.  A. 

Worsaae's  Nardishe  Oldsager^ 

p.  20,  No.  100.    This  Danish 

vase  is   covered  with  a  lid, 

having    on    each    side    two 

corresponding     perforations, 

through    which    the   strings 

were    passed:    in    this    way 

the  vase  could  be  shut  quite  close.     Similar  vase-covers,  with  two  tubular 

holes  for  suspension  on  each  side,  are  frequent  in  this  first  city.     The 

accompanying  engraving  represents  two  such  vase-covers,  of  which  the 


-^./ 


No.  25.    Fragment  of  a  Vase,  with  two  tubular  holes  for  suspension 
ou  each  side.    (Nearly  actual  size.    Depth,  48  ft.) 


No.  26. 


Ka  27. 


Has.  26, 27.    Vase  Covers,  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspensioiL 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  48  ft .) 
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one  standing  upright  has  on  its  top  four  perforated  projections,  in  the 
form  of  feet,  and  a  fifth  not  perforated  in  the  middle.  The  other,  which 
stands  on  its  head,  has  an  equal  number  of  such  foot-like  protuberances, 
of  which  only  one  on  each  side  is  perforated :  this  latter,  therefore,  belongs 
to  a  vase  with  only  one  vertical  tubular  hole  for  suspension  on  each  side. 

I  may  add  that  the  five  fragments  of  vases  found  in  French  Dolmens, 
as  well  as  the  Danish  vase,  have  only  the  system  for  suspension  in 
common  with  those  of  the  first  city  at  Hissarlik;  the  fabric  and  clay  are 
altogether  different. 

A  very  great  number  of  the  bowls  and  some  of  the  vases  of  the  first 
city  had,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  rim,  an  incised  linear  ornamentation, 
which  was  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  so  as  to  strike  the  eye.  To  this 
class  'of  bowls  belong  the  fragments  Nos.  28  and  29,  the  ornamentation 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  weaving  patterns.  The 
fragment  No.  31  is  the  rim  of  a  shallow  basin  with  a  perforated  handle. 
Many  others  have  an  incised  linear  ornamentation  on  the  outside  of  the 
rim,  like  Nos.  30,  32,  33,  and  34,  of  which  that  on  No.  32  appears  also  to 
be  a  textile  pattern.  No.  35  is  the  bottom  of  a  vase  decorated  with  incisions. 


No.  2« 


No.  29. 


No.  30. 


Ka35. 


No.  33. 


No.  Si. 


Nos.  28-33.    Fragments  of  Pottery,  oniamented  with  linear  and  other  patterns  filled  with  white  chalk. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  46  to  53  ft.) 


The  ornamentation  of  No.  33,  which  is  very  common,  appears  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  fish-spine.     Very  curious  is  the  incised  ornamentation  on 
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the  fragment  No.  36,  which  resembles  an  owl's  face  in  monogram,  bnt 
I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  the  potter  who  made  it  intended  to 
represent  an  owl.  It  is  however,  as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  easy  to  follow 
upon  the  vases  the  series  of  forms  gradually  passing  over  from  the  owl- 
head  to  this  monogram.  He  calls  attention  to  the  bundle  of  vertical  lines 
to  the  right,  which  in  his  opinion  are  meant  to  represent  female  hair. 

Most  of  the  bowls  have  on  the  two  sides,  as  in  Nos.  37  and  38,  slight 
projections  in  the  rim  with  horizontal  tubular  holes,  which — in  proportion 


No.  36.    Fragment  of  a  Dowl,  with  an  oroainentaUon 

filled  with  white  chalk. 

( Aboot  half  actual  size.    Depth.  4<t  ft.^ 


No.  37.    Lustroos-blacic  liuwl,  with  two  boriiontal 

tubular  boles  lor  suspension. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.     Depth,  45  It.) 


Ko.  38.    Lufltrous-black  Bowl,  with  long  horizontal  tubular  rings  for  suspension  on  the  rtan. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  48  ft.) 

to  the  size  of  the  vessel— are  from  2  to  4  in.  long,  and  which  likewis9 
served  for  suspending  the  bowls. 

The  fragments  with  tubular  holes  (on  p.  218)  belong  to  large  bowls, 
on  account  of  which  the  holes  are  much  wider,  as  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  vessels,  when  filled,  necessitated  a  strong  cord. 

On  some  bowls  these  protuberances,  containing  the  tubular  holes  for 
suspension,  are  ornamented,  as  in  Nos.  40  and  42,  with  deep  impressed 
furrows,  so  that  they  have  the  shape  of  a  hand  with  the  fingers  clenched. 

In  the  tubular  hole  of  a  fragment  of  a  bowl  in  my  possession,  my 
friend  the  professor  of  chemistry,  Xavier  Landerer,  late  of  the  University 
of  Athens,  found  the  remnants  of  the  cord  which  had  served  for  sus- 
pending the  vase.  He  ascertained  these  remnants  to  be  of  an  organic 
nature ;  they  burned,  he  says,  like  tinder  or  like  the  fibres  of  a  thread 
or  cord.  On  examination  through  a  microscope,  they  proved  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  twisted  linen  cord. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  vase  No.  23 — which,  as  already  stated,  is  of 
e  dull  black — and  of  Nos.  40  and  42,  which  are  of  a  yellow  colour — all  the 


No.  39. 


Na40. 


r^HrSl  Jli 


"l!  ■% 


^^ 


No    41. 


No.  42. 


Nos.  39-42.    FragmenU  of  Pottoiy,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension. 
( Abuut  half  actual  size.    Depth,  46  to  52  It.) 

above  fragments  and  bowls  are  of  a  lustrous  black;  and  the  larger  they 
are,  so  much  the  thicker  are  they  in  -many  places,  so  that,  for  instance,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rim  and  in  the  base  the  clay  is  often  rather  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  Although  the  rich  shining  deep  black  colour  of  these 
bowls,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  its  contrast  to  the  fantastic  rim-ornamentation 
filled  with  white  chalk,  is  really  fascinating  to  the  eye  and  looks  like  a 
mirror,  yet  on  close  examination  we  find  the  surface  of  the  bowls,  both 
outside  and  inside,  very  uneven.  But  this  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as 
they  are  all  hand-made,  and  were  polished  with  stones  of  porphyry, 
diorite,  or  jasper,  expressly  cut  for  the  purpose,  of  which  I  found  a  great 
quantity  in  this  first  city  as  well  as  in  all  the  four  successive  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  Fair  specimens  of  these  polishing  stones  are  seen  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Third,  the  burnt  City,  under  Nos.  648-651,  to  which 
I  refer.     (See  p.  444.) 

The  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  of  the  pottery  may  also  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ingredients  of  which  these  vessels  are  composed ;  for,  when 
fractured,  we  see  that  the  clay  has  been  mixed  with  coarsely-pounded 
granite,  the  mica  of  which  shows  its  presence  by  the  numerous  small  flakes 
glittering  like  gold  or  silver.  Professor  Landerer,  who  examined  some  of 
the  fragments  chemically,  found  in  them,  besides  granite,  gneiss  and 
quartz.  It  appears  therefore  evident,  that  this  most  ancient  and  highly 
curious  pottery  of  the  first  city  was  fabricated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
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pre-historic  pottery  found  in  Mecklenburg,  of  which  my  friend  the 
celebrated  archaeologist,  Dr.  Lisch  of  Schwerin,  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 
"  As  to  the  manufacture  of  clay  vessels  in  the  heathen  time,  numerous 
thorough  investigations  have  been  made  in  Mecklenburg  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  First,  the  core  of  the  vessel  was  made  by  hand  of  common  clay, 
which  was  thoroughly  kneaded  with  pounded  granite  and  mica.  For  this 
reason,  there  are  many  urns  which  have  a  rough  surface,  owing  to  the 
protruding  little  stones.  But  the  interior  surface  of  these  urns  was 
covered  smoothly  with  clean  clay.  The  pounded  granite  was  required  in 
order  that  the  form  of  the  vessel  might  be  preserved  in  the  fire,  because 
otherwise  it  would  have  collapsed.  This  mode  of  manufacture  is  also 
proved  by  the  sparkles  of  mica  which  may  be  seen  on  the  surface.  Then 
the  core  of  the  vessel  was  dried  or  slightly  baked.  When  this  had  been 
done,  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  vessels  was  coated  with  clay,  from 
which  all  the  coarser  particles  had  been  separated  by  water,  so  as  to 
establish  a  smooth  surface  and  to  fill  up  all  the  gaps.  Hence  we  may 
explain  the  astonishing  and  otherwise  inexplicable  phenomenon,  that 
fragments  of  such  vessels  show  in  the  interior  a  granular,  on  the  exterior 
a  clean  smooth  surface.  After  this,  the  ornamentation  was  cut  in  or 
impressed,  and  the  finished  vessel  was  dried  or  baked  at  an  open  fire, 
in  which  operation  many  vessels  were  coloured  coal-black  by  the  soot  or 
smoke.  The  black  colour  is  vegetable,  which  can  be  easily  proved  if  a 
fragment  of  such  coal-black  pottery  is  put  into  a  potter's  oven,  because  it 
is  evaporated  by  the  heat  and  leaves  no  metallic  residuum,  whilst,  by 
strong  baking,  the  clay  of  the  fragment  becomes  perfectly  brick-red.  For 
the  rest,  no  trace  has  ever  been  found  of  a  pre-historic  potter's  oven. 
The  surface  of  many  vessels  may  finally  have  been  polished  with  bones  or 
smooth  stones.  Brick-kilns  and  potters'  ovens  were  only  introduced  into 
Mecklenburg  in  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  whilst  in  the  Koman  provinces 
on  the  Ehine  they  existed  as  early  as  the  third  century  a.d.,  or  earlier,  as 
is  testified  by  the  numerous  Koman  bricks  and  vessels.  I  may  add,  that 
pottery  which  has  been  baked  in  a  potter's  oven  always  gives  a  ringing 
sound  when  touched  by  a  hard  object,  whilst  pottery  which  has  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire  always  gives  a  dull  sound." 

Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me :  "  The  preparation  of  the  black  terra- 
cotta vessels  has  in  our  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  been  the  subject 
of  many  and  long  discussions.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  most  common 
mode  of  preparing  them  is,  by  slow  burning  in  shut-up  places,  to  produce 
much  smoke,  which  enters  into  the  clay  and  impregnates  it.  The  black 
colour  can  be  made  of  any  intensity  that  is  desired.  The  Hissarlik  vessels 
have  certainly  been  made  in  this  way." 

M.  Burnouf  remarks  to  me  that  for  baking  pottery  thoroughly  a  great 
heat  is  required,  generally  as  much  as  800-1600°  Celsius  =  1472-2944° 
Fahrenheit,  a  heat  which  can  never  be  attained  in  the  open  air. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  rich  lustrous  deep  black  colour  of  the  bowls 
of  the  first  city  must  have  been  produced  by  a  peculiar  process.  M. 
Landerer  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  an  abundance 
of  pine-soot,  with  which  the  vessels  were  coloured  at  the  second  baking 
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in  the  open  fire.  On  examining  with  a  microscope  the  white  chalk 
with  which  the  incised  ornamentation  is  filled,  he  found  in  it  the  remains 
of  linen  cords. 

Professor  Landerer  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  colour  of 
the  Hellenic  terra-cotta  vases  is  coal  black,  which  was  produced  in  the 
following  manner : — "  Before  the  baking,  the  vases  were  oiled  over  with  tar 
(TTtWa),  or  perhaps  with  the  pissa  asphalt  of  Herodotus,^  which  occurs 
on  the  island  of  Zacynthus.  In  the  baking  the  rosin  was  changed  into 
the  finest  coal,  which  got  attached  to  the  exterior  layer  of  clay  of  the 
vases  and  produced  their  black  varnish." 

There  are  also  terra-cotta  vessels  in  the  first  city  with  four  perfora- 
tions for  suspension  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  as  is  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  engraving  No.  43. 


No.  43.  Fnu^roent  of  a  Vase  of  polished  bbck 
Earthenware,  with  Incised  pattern  filled  with 
white  chalk.  (About  half  actual  size.  Depth, 
46  ft.) 


No.  44.  Tripod  Vase,  ulth  four  tubular  holes 
and  four  holes  in  the  rim  for  suspenislun. 
(Actual  size.    Depth,  52  ft.) 


Another  fine  specimen  of  this  sort  is  represented  by  the  little  hand- 
made globular  tripod  No.  44,  which  has  not  beon  covered  over  with  fine 
clean  clay,  and  has  its  surface  therefore  very  rude  and  unequal.  Gold- 
like or  silver-like  sparkles  of  the  mica  contained  in  the  clay  may  be  seen 
glittering  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the  inside.  The  fracture  at  its  base 
is  surrounded  by  an  incised  circle,  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that,  after 
the  vase  was  made,  a  piece  of  clay  on  which  three  feet  were  modelled 


•  iv.  195:  fftj  y  tiv  irov,  Zkov  Koi  iv 
Zax6yeip  4k  \ifivnt  Koi  Waroj  wiaaay  kvouptpo- 
fi4ifriv  avrhs  iy^  &ptoy  •  tlal  fi\y  koI  irAeOvcj  al 
\ifipai  a{n6ei,  ri  9^  d,y  iieyitrm  aMa>y,  Wofi'ti- 
Koyra  To^&y  irebnTj,  fiddos  8^  Zi6pyvi6s  i<rri  •  h 
ra&rny  Koyrhy  Kariuffi,  ii^  &Kp<p  fivpffiyrjy 
Tpoffi'fiffayrts,  ifol  IVf ira  kyoup4povcri  rp  fivpalyp 
Ticraav,  6^fi^y  fi^y  ^xovffoy  iur<f>d\rov,  ri  8* 
&\Aa,  T^f  TlKpucris  iria<nis  ifidyot  •  iffx^ovtri  8i 
is  XdxKoy  6pwpvyfi4yoy  iyxou  ttJ j  A/juvijs  •  ixtiiy 
8i  iBpoicrt^i  cvxtrfiy,  ofhv  4s  robs  kfji^pias  U 
rov  \dKKOv  Kurax^ovai,  8,  ri  8*  tty  i(nr4<rp  4s  rify 
Kifxyriy,  (nrh  yrjy  ihy^  iycupalytreu  4y  rp  9a\d(r<rr). 

Dr.  Chandler  {Travels,  ii.  pp.  367,  368)  thus 
describes  the  "tar-springs"  (as  he  calls  them) 
of  Zante:  "The  tar  is  produced  in  a  small 
valley,  about   two   hours   from    the  town,   by 


the  sea,  and  encompassed  with  mountains,  ex- 
cept towards  the  bay.  The  spring,  which  is 
most  distinct  and  apt  for  inspection,  rises  on 
the  further  side,  near  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  well  is  circular,  and  4  or  5  fl.  in  diameter. 
A  shining  Him  like  oil,  mixed  with  scam, 
swims  on  the  top.  You  remove  this  with 
a  bongh,  and  see  the  tar  at  the  bottom,  3  or  4  ft. 
below  the  Furfaco.  .  .  .  The  water  is  limpid, 
and  runs  off  with  a  smart  current.  .  .  .  We 
filled  some  vessels  with  tar  by  letting  it  trickle 
into  them  from  the  boughs  which  we  immersed ; 
and  this  is  the  method  used  to  gather  it  from 
time  to  time  into  pits,  where  it  is  hardened  by 
the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when  the  quantity  is 
sufficient."  (George  Rawlinson,  History  of 
Herodotus,  iii.  pp.  169,  170.) 
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was  attached  here.  This  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the  circular 
depression  in  the  middle  of  the  fracture.  The  vase  before  us,  therefore, 
has  been  a  tripod.  Kound  the  body  we  see,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  four  rertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  and  four  perforations  in 
the  rim  in  the  same  direction.  I  have  not  found  the  cover  to  this  vase, 
but  it  must  naturally  have  been  similar  to  that  represented  under  No.  26. 
As  these  lids  have  four  perforations,  they  could  well  be  fastened  on  by 
means  of  four  strings,  one  of  which  was  passed  through  each  of  the 
tubular  holes  and  the  corresponding  holes  in  the  rim  and  in  the  cover ;  at 
the  other  end  of  each  string  a  knot  had  previously  been  made,  which 
remained  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tubular  holes  and  prevented  the  strings 
from  slipping.  A  similar  contrivance  is  seen  in  the  gold  boxes  found  by 
me  in  the  royal  sepulchres  at  Mycenae.^  A  similar  contrivance  is  also 
presupposed  in  the  box  which  Arete,  wife  of  king  Alcinoiis,  fills  with 
presents  for  Ulysses,  for  she  recommends  him  :  "  Look  now  thyself  to  the 
lid  and  tie  quickly  a  knot  on  it,  lest  any  one  should  rob  thee  on  the  way, 
when  thou  reposest  again  in  sweet  slumber,  sailing  in  the  black  ship." ' 
Homer  says  in  the  verses  immediately  following : — "  Moreover  when  the 
much-enduring  divine  Ulysses  heard  this,  he  forthwith  fitted  on  the  lid, 
and  quickly  put  upon  it  a  manifold  knot,  which  venerable  Circe  had  once 
prudently  taught  him."® 

Telemachus,  preparing  for  his  voyage  to  Sparta,  bids  his  nurse 
Euryclea  fill  twelve  amphorae  with  wine  and  fit  them  all  with  lids ;  but 
these  would  need  to  be  very  close-fitting  for  liquors.*  Such  lids  for 
amphorae  were  also  found  by  me  in  the  royal  tombs  at  Mycenae.^® 

Fragments  of  similar  vases  with  four  holes  at  each  side  for  suspension 
were  found  in  the  caves  at  Inzighofen,  on  the  Upper  Danube.^  There  are 
other  vases  with  only  one  perforation  on  each  side  in  the  rim,  like  No.  45, 
which  has  all  round  it  an  ornamentation  forming  five  ovals  filled  up  with 
dots.  Again,  other  vases  have  on  each  side  of  the  body  only  one  ver- 
tical tubular  hole  for  suspension,  like  No.  46,  which  has  also  two  female 
breasts.  This  vase  is  also  hand-made,  but  of  green  colour;  its  clay  is 
only  2-lOths  in.  thick,  and  therefore  finer  than  that  of  the  larger  vases 
or  bowls.  The  pretty  little  vase  No.  47  is  also  hand-made,  and  has  only 
one  perforated  projection  on  each  side. 

In  the  collection  of  pre-historic  antiquities  found  in  Thera,  below 
three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  preserved  in  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  there  are  two  very  rude  hand-made  vases  of 
cylindrical  form,  with  one  vertical  tubular  hole  on  each  side  for  suspen- 


•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  205,  No.  31S ;  p.  206,  •  Odyss,  ii.  349-353  : 

Ko.  319 ;  p.  207,  Nos.  321,  322.  fuu*,  fryc  8^  fioi  otvov  iv  iiy^t^p%v<Ti¥  JSupwrvov 

•  Ody$8,  viii.  443-445 1  ^8iJy,  8t«  /xctA  rhv  Xap^aros^  %v  <ri>  ^vXiffcrtis 
avrht  yvy  18€  itw/ao,  dows  8*  hrl  9€(rfxby  fi}Aov,  K€iyoy  6iofx4yrit  rhy  KdfAfMpoyf  ct  ToOey  ([\6oi 

$ki  rls  roi  KoS'  hXhy  3ijA^<r€Tai,  &WT6r*  ty  alr^  ^loyty^s  *0^v<T(hs  0dyaroy  Koi  KJjpas  &\v^as. 

€jk]fir9a  yXvKvy  thryoy^  l^v  iy  ynt  fitkalyrf  iJodtKa  8*  tfiir\ji<yoyy  koI  T<afia<riy  &p<Toy  Eirayras. 

•  Odyss.  viii.  446-448  :  "  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  256,  Nos.  373  and  374. 
ainiip  hrtl  r6  7*  ^coihtc  iroXxnXas  5iOf  '08u<r<r€t;s,  *  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,   Dia  Vaterlandisc/ien 
avrU*  irfiprv€  Twfuc,  Boas  8*  M  Btafihy  1ri\€y  Alterthumer  der  HohenzoHerschen  Sammiungen ; 
««acU«r,  iy  iror4  /uw  S^Soc  ^<rl  v6ryM  Klpicn,  Mainz,  1860.    Plate  xxvi.,  Nos.  7,  8. 
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sion;  and  a  pear-shaped  yase  in  the  same  collection  has  an  identical 
system  for  suspension.  These  Thera  antiquities  are  thought  by  archae- 
ologists to  date  from  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  B.C.,  but  it 


No.  45.    Cnp  with  an  Indaed  ornamenta- 
tion. (About  1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  45  ft.) 


No.  47.  LnstrooB  dark-brotrn 
Vase,  with  tubular  rings  for  sus- 
penfiion.  (About  1 :  4  actual 
aixe.    Depth,  48  ft.) 


No.  46.  Globular  Vase,  with  two  breasts  and  two  perforated 
projections  for  BUS]icnsion.    (l :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  45  ft.) 


deserves  attention  that  most  of  the  Thera  pottery  has  rudely-painted 
ornaments,  whilst  there  is  no  trace  of  painting  at  Hissarlik. 

In  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum  there  are  three 
vases,  found  at  Nimroud,  which  have  the  same  system  of  one  vertical 
tubular  hole  on  each  side.  There  is  also,  in  the  collection  of  Babylonian 
antiquities,  the  fragment  of  a  hand-made  slightly-baked  vase,  which 
has  the  same  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension.  The  same  system 
also  exists  on  a  vase  from  Cyprus  in  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  on  a  vase 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  found  in  a  Dolmen ;  again,  on 
a  fragment  of  a  vase  in  the  collection  of  Count  Szechenyi  Bela  in 
Hungary,^  and  on  a  small  vase  marked  No.  1094,  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Antiquarium  of  Schwerin.  This  latter  vase  was  found  in  a  conical  tomb 
(Hunengrah)  near  Goldenitz,  in  Mecklenburg.  Professor  Virchow  calls 
my  attention  to  an  urn  with  three  vertically  perforated  excrescences  on 
the  sides  and  at  the  foot, — having  thus,  properly  speaking,  three  double 
tubular  holes  for  suspension  with  a  string.  This  urn  was  found  at 
Dehlitz,  near  Weissenfels,  on  the  river  Saale,  in  Germany.^  But  I  have 
not  found  this  system  anywhere  else. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  speak  here  solely  of  vases 
with  vertical  tubular  rings  or  holes   for   suspension,  and  not  of  vases 


«  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  Catalogue  de  VExposi- 
tion  prdhistorique  des  Mus^s  de  Province  et  des 
Coliections  partictdieres  de  la  Hongrie;  Buda- 
Pesth,  1876,  p.  71,  fig.  55. 


»  See  the  Sessional  Beport  of  the  Berlin  Society 
of  Anthropologic f  Ethnology^  and  Fre'hiatono 
Archeology,  of  Nov.  28,  1874,  p.  7. 
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having  projections  with  horizontally  placed  rings,  because  these  occur 
on  a  vase  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  age  at  the  station 
of  Estavayer  ;*  on  four  vases  found  in  Dolmens  in  France,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  on  some  fragments  of  vases  in 
the  same  Museum ;  on  vases  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  on  two  vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen  ;^ 
on  several  vases  in  the  Collection  of  German  Antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum;  on  one  from  Cyprus  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum;  on 
several  vases  found  in  the  excavations  at  Pilin  in  Hungary;®  and  on 
many  vases  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin.  Similar 
vases  with  horizontal  tubular  holes  for  suspension  are  frequently  found  in 
Germany,  and  the  Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin  contains  many  of  them. 
Professor  Virchow  also  has  in  his  own  collection  some  fine  specimens  of 
such  vases  found  in  the  extensive  excavations  he  has  made,  in  company 
with  his  accomplished  daughter  Adele  and  his  son  Dr.  Hans  Virchow,  in 
the  vast  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  vases  with  vertical  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  are  a  very  great  rarity  except  at  Hissarlik,  where  they  occur 
by  thousands  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  whilst  vases  vrith  hori- 
zontal tubular  holes  only  occur  here  on  bowls  in  the  first  city  and  in 
none  of  the  subsequent  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  and  I  found  in  our  excavations  in 
the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  only  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Hissarlik,^ 
vases  vrith  horizontal  tubular  holes  exclusively ;  also  bowls  with  the 
same  system  as  those  in  the  first  city  on  Hissarlik:  but  the  horizontal 
tubular  holes  are  not  in  the  rim  itself,  as  here,  but  much  below  it ;  and 
thus  the  people  to  whom  the  Hanai  Tepeh  antiquities  belonged  must 
have  been  altogether  different  from  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  of  the 
five  cities  at  Hissarlik,  for  it  is  impossible  that  one  and  the  same  people 
could  make  such  perfectly  different  pottery. 

Nos.  48  and  49  represent  the  feet  of  hand-made  lustrous-black  vessels ; 
they  are  hollow,  and  have  three  and   sometimes  four  round  holes.     I 


TTn.  1.^ 


No.  19. 


Noa.  48,  49.    Two  feet  of  Terra-cotta  Vessels.  (About  half  actual  size.     Depth,  47  to  52  ft.) 

gathered  many  similar  vase-feet,  but  never  an  entire  vessel  of  this  kind. 

I  call    particular   attention   to   the  great   resemblance   of    these    feet, 

*  Dr.  Ferd.  Keller,  ^tablissementa  Lacustres ;  fig.  130,  and  p.  41,  fig.  28:  and  Antiquit€s 
Zurich,  1876,  PI.  xviii.  No.  5,  decrits  par  Dr.  V.*  f  r^istoriques  de  la  Hoiujrie  ;  Esztergom,  1877, 
Gross.  Plate  xviii.  figs.  2,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12;  Plate  xix., 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Kordiske  Oldsager  (1859),  fig.  11 ;  PI.  xx.,  figs.  4,  8,  19;  PI.  xxi,,  fig.  9  ; 
PI.  19,  Nos.  95  and  98,  and  PI.  20,  No.  99.  PI.  xxii.,  figs.  2,  3. 

*  Dr.  Joeeph  Hampel,  Catahyfue,  &c  p.  130,  ^  See  Mr.  Calvert's  Paper  in  his  Appendix. 
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Nos.  48  and  49,  to  those  of  the  censers  found  in  German  tombs,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  Markisches  Museum  in  Berlin,  and  some,  found 
in  the  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  collection  of  Professor  Virchow. 
The  lower  part  of  No.  50  is  a  similar  foot,  on  \7hich  I  have  glued  the 
fragment  of  another  object  of  cylindrical  form  which  does  not  belong 
to  it.  This  latter  object  is  of  terra-cotta  and  of  unknown  use  ;  the  top  of 
it  is  also  restored :  and  it  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  two  objects  of 
terra-cotta  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary.®  Feet  of  vessels  like  Nos.  48 
and  49,  but  without  holes,  are  very  frequent. 

No.  51  represents  a  very  pretty 
lustrous  hand-made  red  goblet  with  one 
handle ;  it  was  in  fragments,  but  I  have 
been  able  to  put  it  together.  Fragments 
of  another  such   goblet,  which  I  have 


No.  50.  Carious  Vcsisel,  use  unknown  (perhaps 
a  Censer),  pLacud  on  tbe  foot  of  another  Te«8ei. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  slxe.    Depth,  45  ft.) 


No.  51.    Pretty  lustrous  red  Cup  with  one  handle. 
(About  1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  4Bft.) 


under  my  eyes  whilst  writing  this,  show  precisely  the  same  mode  of 
manufacture  as  that  which  I  have  described  above  for  the  large  bowls, 
with  the  sole  diflFerence,  that  here  red  clay  was  used,  and  that,  as 
M.  Landerer  explains  to  me,  the  cup,  immediately  before  its  second 
baking  in  an  open  fire,  was  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  red  clay 
containing  much  peroxide  of  iron,  which  has  produced  the  varnish-like 
glazing. 

I  would  here  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  goblet 
No.  51  represents  more  or  less  exactly  the  form  of  all  the  goblets  of 
terra-cotta  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.*  Those  found  there  in 
the  royal  tombs,  and  which  are  the  most  ancient,  are  of  a  light-green 
colour,  with  curious  black  painted  ornaments ;  those  found  in  the  lowest 
strata  outside  the  tombs  are  of  a  single  colour,  light  green ;  a  little 
higher  up  follow  the  same  kind  of  goblets  of  a  uniform  bright-red  colour ; 
and  others  which,  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  have  an  ornamentation 
of  numerous  painted  parallel  dark-red  circular  bands ;  these,  again,  are 
succeeded  by  unpainted  goblets  of  white  clay.  These  latter  must  have 
been  in  use  for  ages,  for  they  occur 'in  such  large  masses,  that  I  could 


•  Dr.  Joseph  Hftrnpel,  Antiquit^s  prihistoriquet 
de  h  Hongrie;  Esztergom,  1877,  Plate  xx.,  Nos. 
18  and  20. 


•  See  my  Mycaney  p.  70,  No.  83 ;  p.  71,  Nos. 
84  and  88. 
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have  gathered  thousands  of  such  goblet-feet.  Except  the  light-green 
goblets  with  the  black  ornamentation,  I  found  all  these  kinds  of  goblets 
of  the  same  shape  also  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns.^  But  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  Mycenae  I  found  five  golden  cups  of  exactly  the  same  form  as 
that  before  us  (No.  51)  from  the  first  city  of  Hissarlik.^  Now,  it 
deserves  very  particular  attention,  that  fgurteen  goblets  of  exactly  the 
same  form  were  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  lalysus  in  Ehodes,  and  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  only  difference  is,  that  these  latter  have  a 
painted  ornamentation  representing  mostly  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia),  though 
spirals  are  also  depicted,  as  well  as  that  curious  sea-animal  which  so 
frequently  occurs  on  the  other  pottery  of  Mycenae,^  but  never  on  the 
Mycenean  goblets.  While  speaking  of  painting,  I  may  make  the  im- 
portant remark :  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city,  nor  those  oj 
the  four  succeeding  pre-historic  cities  at  HissarliJc,  had  any  idea  of  pigments, 
and  tJiat, — except  a  single  terra-cotta  box  found  in  the  third  city,  on  which 
the  I'een  eye  of  my  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Chas.  T.  Newton,  has  recognized 
a  cuttle-fish,  painted  with  dark-red  clay  on  a  light-red  dead  ground,  and 
two  small  howls  of  terra-cotta  from  the  fourth  city,  in  which  a  large  cross  is 
painted  with  dark-red  clay  ; — exc^t  also  the  small  rude  idols  of  white  marble 
on  which  the  face  of  an  owl  is  roughly  drawn  with  black  clay ; — there  is 
no  trace  of  painting  on  any  object  ever  fou/nd  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre- 
historic  cities  at  Hissarlik, 

Of  similar  goblets  found  elsewhere  I  can  only  mention  a  cup  found 
in  Zaborowo  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection  and  another  found  at  Pilin,* 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  this  in  shape  ;  but  the  difiierence  is  that 
the  cups  from  Zabor6w©  and  Pilin  have  not  the  wide  foot  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  goblet  before  us,  as  well  as  to  all  those  found  at  Mycenae. 
Besides,  their  handles  are  much  longer. 

No.  52  represents  a  v€ry  small  pitcher  with  one  handle;  it  has 
neither  been  covered  inside  nor  outside  with  prepared  clay,  and  ic, 
therefore,  very  rude. 

No.  63. 


No.  61. 


No.  52. 
MinUiore  Pitcher. 
(  Half  actual  siie. 
UepCb,  about  ftO  ft.) 


M; 


No8.  53,  54.    Fragment  of  a  lustrous  dark-grey  Vf  lael.    No.  53,  outside ;  No..  54,  ii^slde. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  s'se.    Depth,  50  ft.) 


•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  70.  »  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  213,  a,  h,  p.  138. 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  233,  No.  343,  and  p.  350,  *  Joseph  Hampel,  AntUjuitea  pr^historiques  de, 
^0.  528.                                                                      la  Hongrie;  Esztergom,  1877,  Plate  six.  fig.  3. 
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I  further  show  under  No.  53  the  outside,  and  under  No.  54  the  inside, 
of  a  fragment  of  a  large  hand-made  vase,  which  has  impressed  wave- 
patterns  on  both  sides. 

No.  55  is  a  fragment  of  black  terra-cotta,  probably  part  of  a  box, 
to  which  it  served  as  an  ornament ;  it  is  decorated  with  lines  and  three 
or  four  rows  of  dots,  which  are  filled  with  white  chalk.     As  appears  from 


No.  55. 


Fragment  of  Terra-cotta,  perhaps  part  of  a  box,  foand  on  the  prlmitiTe  rock. 
(About  half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  53  ft.) 


the  upper  and  the  lower  side,  and  from  the  two  perforations,  it  may 
have  been  the  setting  and  decoration  of  a  wooden  jewel-casket.  It  is 
made  with  so  much  symmetry,  and  looks  so  elegant,  that  I  at  first  thought 
it  was  of  ebony  inlaid  with  ivory. 

Of  terra-cottas  from  the  first  city  I  further  give  here,  under  Nos.  50 


No.  66.    Jog.    (About  1 :  4  actual  sixe. 
Depth,  45  ft.) 


No.  5r.    Jug.    (About  l:Sactual  size. 
Depth,  45  ft.) 


and  57,  engravings  of  two  lustrous-black  pitchers ;  both  have  a  globular 
base,  and  have  been  put  together  from  fragments.  No.  58  represents  a 
lustrous-black  pitcher  of  terra-cotta,  with  three  female  breasts  and  incised 
linear  patterns,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  52  ft. 
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No.  68.    Pretly  lustrous-black  Pitcher  of  Tiira-cotta,  with 

three  female  breasts  and  incised  linear  |*attem6. 

(Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  52  ft.) 


All  the  terra-cottas  hitherto  represented  are  uninjured  by  moisture ; 

some  others,  however,  have  become  soft  from  damp.     Thus,  for  instance, 

I  found  upon  the  rock,  at  a  depth 

of  51 J  ft.,  in  a  small  tomb-liko 

recess,  formed  and  protected  by 

three  stones  26  in.  long  and  18  in. 

broad,  two  funeral  urns  of  a  very 

remarkable  form,  with  three  long 

feet,    and    filled    with     human 

ashes.    The  urns  are  hand-made, 

and  consist,  as  usual,  of  coarse 

clay,  mixed  with  silicious  earth 

and  pounded  granite,  containing 

much   mica;    they   have,   appa- 
rently,   been    baked    only    once 

very  imperfectly  at  an  open  fire, 

and  were  not  covered  over  with 

fine  clay  ;  nevertheless,  owing  to 

the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in 

their  clay,  they  have  a  dull  red 

colour.      They  have  sufi'ered  so 

much  from  moisture,  that,  in  spite 

of  every  care  and  precaution,  I  could  not  get  them  out  without  breaking 

them  up  completely  ;  but  as  I  had  collected  all  the  fragments,  I  could 

easily  restore  both  of  them. 

The  accompanying  engraving, 
No.  59,  represents  the  larger  of 
the  two,  in  which  I  found  among 
the  human  ashes  the  bones  of  an 
embryo  of  six  months,  from  which 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  re- 
stored by  my  friend,  the  cele- 
brated surgeon  Aretaeos  of  Athens, 
who  maintains  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  small  bones  was  only 
possible  on  the  supposition  that 
the  mother  had  made  a  premature 
birth  and  died  from  its  effect; 
that  her  body  was  burnt,  and  the 
unburnfc  embryo  put  with  her 
ashes  into  the  funeral  urn,  where 
I  found  it. 

No.  60  is  the  engraving  of  a 
large  common  hand-made  vase 
with    two    handles,    the    original 

brick  colour  of  its  clay  having  acquired  a  brownish  hue  by  age.     No.  61 

is  a  small  hand-made  red  vase  of  a  very  curious  shape.      No.  62  is  a 


Ho.  £9.     Tripod  Urn,  containing  human  ashes  and  the 

bones  of  an  embr3'o.     (About  1  :  8  actual  slxe. 

Depth,  Sit  ft.* 
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hand-made  lustrous-black  bowl,  without  tubular  holes  for  suspension; 
bowls  of  this  description  are  very  common  in  the  first  city. 


No.  60.    Hand-mode  Vase.    (About  l :  6  actual  size.    Depth,  401  fL) 

I  may  further  mention  a  hand-made  vase  of  globular  shape,  orna- 
mented with  an  incised  pattern  of  zigzag  lines,  similar  to  that  on  two 


Ho.  61.    Hand-made  Vase.    (About  1  :  4  actual 
size.    Depth,  50  ft.) 


No.  62.    Uand-roade  lustrouB-black  Bowl.    (Aboct 
1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  46  ft.) 


vases  of  the  Stone  age  in  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,*  with  the  difference 
that  on  this  Trojan  vase  the  zigzag  lines  are  accompanied  on  each  side 
by  a  row  of  deep  dots. 

Of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  of  which  I  found  many  thousands  in  the 


*  See  J.  J.  A.  Wcrsaae,  Kcrdiske  Oldsmje-y  PI.  xx.  Kos.  99  and  100. 
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debris  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cities,  I  could  collect  comparatively 
few  in  the  strata  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  and  particularly  in  that 
of  the  first,  of  which  I  am  now  treating.  Those  which  I  gathered  in  the 
first  city  are  either  unomamented,  and  in  this  case  they  have  a  uniform 
lustrous-black  colour  and  have  more  or  less  the  shape  of  a  cone  or  of  two 
cones  joined  at  the  bases  (see  Nos.  1806  and  1807),  or  they  are  ornamented 


Xo.  ex 


No.  61. 


Xo.  Co. 


No.  66. 


Nos.  63^6.    Whorls,    (.\boat  1 :  i  actual  tlze.    Deptb,  45  (o  60  ft.) 
X...  67.  No.  6^. 

No.  69. 


No.  70. 


Nos.  67-70.    Whorls.    (About  half  actaal  size.    Deptb,  18  to  62  ft.) 

with  incisions  (see  Nos.  63-70) ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  very  flat,  and 
resemble  the  wheels  of  the  Turkish  country-carts.  Thus  a  whorl  of 
this  fijrst  city  may  easily  be  recognized  from  among  thousands  of  others 
found  in  the  subsequent  cities. 

As  we  see  on  only  a  few  of  these  whorls  traces  that  they  have  been 
used,  I  suppose  that  they  served  as  ofi'erings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
city,  who  may  have  had  the  character  of  Athene  Ergane,  and  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  protecting  divinity  of  female  handiwork,  and  par- 
ticularly of  women  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving.  That  such  a 
goddess  was  adored  in  Ilium,  we  may  gather  with  all  probability  from 
the  legend  before  recorded,®  that  the  builder  of  the  city,  Ilus,  was 
rewarded  by  Zeus  with  a  favourable  sign,  consisting  of  the  Palladium 
which  feU  from  heaven,  with  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  in  one  hand  and  a 
lance  in  the  other ;  for  the  distaff  and  spindle  can  probably  mean  nothing 
else  than  the  goddess's  allegorical  character  as  Ergane.  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  that  Ilus  ever  existed,  or  that  ho  might  have  founded  this 
first  city.  If  he  really  built  a  city  here,  it  would  probably  be  the  third 
in  succession ;  but  the  strange  coincidence  of  the  legend  of  Athene  with 
the  distaff,  and  the  numerous  whorls  found  here,  makes  me  think  that  the 
worship  of  Athene  Ergane  was  not  instituted  by  the  builder  of  the  third 
city,  but  that  a  goddess  of  an  identical  character,  though  probably  of  a 
different  name,  had  a  cultus  here  ages  before  the  third  city  was  built. 

The  ornamentation  on  tho  whorls  is  incised,  and,  as  on  the  vases,  it 
is  filled  up  with  white  chalk  to  strike  the  eye.  I  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing whether  this  ornamentation  may  be  symbolical  or  not;  I  will  only 
say  that  the  patterns  of  the  whorls,  of  the  shape  of  those  represented 


«  Sec  p.  153. 
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under  Nos  1817-1820,  are  found  in  the  terramare  of  Italy,  in  Lake- 
dwellings  of  the  Stone  age.  Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend.  Professor 
Giuseppe  G.  Bianconi  of  Bologna,  I  have  received  the  drawings  of  ten 
such  whorls,  which  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Modena,  having 
been  found  in  the  terramare  of  that  district :  among  them  are  six  which 
have  the  same  ornamental  carvings  that  I  found  upon  whorls  in  my 
excavations  at  Hissarlik.  The  same  friend  has  also  sent  me  the  drawings 
of  18  similar  whorls  found  in  the  graves  of  the  cemetery  of  Villanova, 
and  now  in  the  museum  of  Count  Gozzadini  at  Bologna.  As  the  Count 
found  an  "  aes  rude  "  in  one  of  the  graves,  he  thinks  that  the  cemetery 
must  belong,  like  it,  to  the  time  of  King  Numa,  that  is,  to  about  700  B.C. ; 
De  Mortillet,'  however,  ascribes  a  much  greater  age  to  the  cemetery. 
But  at  all  events,  15  of  the  18  drawings  lying  before  me  have  a 
modern  appearance,  compared  with  the  10  whorls  in  the  Museum  of 
Modena,  or  with  the  whorls  found  at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  pre- 
historic city ;  for  not  only  the  ornamentation,  but  the  forms  also  of 
the  whorls,  are  much  more  elaborate. 

The  comparison  of  these  18  whorls  with  those  from  Hissarlik  con- 
vinces me,  therefore,  that  Count  Gozzadini  is  right  in  ascribing  no  greater 
age  to  the  cemetery  than  700  b.o.  Two  terra-cotta  whorls,  likewise  with 
incised  ornamentation,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Parma,  were  found  in 
the  terramare  of  Castione  and  Campeggine.®  From  300  to  400  terra- 
cotta whorls  were  found  in  the  Lake  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  at 
the  station  of  Moeringen  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  in  Switzerland,*  some 
of  which  have  incised  ornamentation.  Among  these  ornamented  terra- 
cotta whorls  are  several  with  patterns  similar  to  some  of  those  found 
at  Hissarlik,  but  in  general  all  the  whorls  from  the  Lake  of  Bienne 
appear  to  be  much  more  elaborate  and  much  more  modern  than  those  of 
Hissarlik. 

A  terra-cotta  whorl  without  ornamentation  was  also  found  in  the 
cemetery  of  Zywietz  near  Oliva.^  There  are  also  a  great  many  unoma- 
mented  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Strelitz,  of  which 
Mr.  Carl  Andres  is  the  learned  keeper,  and  which  was  kindly  shown  to 
me  by  Dr.  Goetz ;  as  well  as  in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Brandenburg,  which 
was  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  the  high  forester  Julius  Mtiller, 
Senator  Gustav  Bruckner,  and  Mr.  Conrad  Siemerling ;  and  in  the  Grand 
Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin,  of  which  my  honoured  friend,  the  learned 
Miss  Amalie  Buchheim,  is  the  keeper.  But  there  are  in  all  these  three 
Museums  some  terra-cotta  whorls  in  the  form  of  discs  with  an  incised 
ornamentation,  such  as  we  find  at  Troy.  From  the  photographs  which 
Dr.  Joseph  Hampel,  the  learned  keeper  of  the  archaeological  department 
in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth,  had  the  kindness  to 
send  me,  I  see  that  there  are  exhibited  in  that  museum  11  terra-cotta 
whorls,  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  in  the  county  of  Borsod 

'  Le  Signe  de  la  Croix,  pp.  88,  89.         •  Ibid,  Urgeschichte,  Plate  iii.,  fig.  8.     Professor  Vir- 

»  Ferd.  Keller,  EtoMissemaits  Lacustres,   by  chow  informs  me  that  terra-cotta  whorls  with- 

Dr.  V.  Gross,  p.  18,  PI.  xxii.  out    ornamentation    are    frequently   found    in 

*  Br.  Lissauer,  BeitrOge  zwr  tcestpreussischen  Germany. 
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in  Hungary,  and  attributed  to  the  Stone  age.  Of  these  11  whorls, 
represented  on  Plate  x.  Nos.  22-32,  one,  No.  30,  has  an  impressed  or 
incised  ornamentation.^ 

The  Collection  of  Mexican  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  contains 
a  large  number  of  similar  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  conical  shape, 
many  of  them  with  ornaments,  which  may  be  inscriptions;  but  this 
ornamentation  runs  all  round  the  cone,  and  is  not  on  its  base,  as  in  the 
whorls  of  Hissarlik.  Some  of  these  whorls  are  more  or  less  flat ;  a  few 
are  painted  blue.  So  far  as  I  know,  ornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  have 
never  yet  been  found  in  Greece.  Unornamented  ones,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  frequent  there.  At  Mycenae  I  found  about  300  whorls  of  stone,  and 
but  very  few  of  terra-cotta.  A  terra-cotta  whorl,  ornamented  with  an 
incised  decoration,  found  in  the  pre-historic  villages  below  three  layers 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera,  is  in  the 
smaJl  coUection  of  antiquities  in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 

In  this  first,  as  well  as  in  aU  the  four  succeeding  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  there  are  also  very  numerous  small  discs  of  terra-cotta,  from 
H  to  3  in.  in  diameter,  vnth  a  hole  drilled  through  the  centre.  As  they 
are  slightly  convex  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  slightly  concave,  and  as 
the  edges  are  very  rudely  cut,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  cut 
out  of  broken  pottery.  Those  o.f  the  first  city  have  the  pretty  lustrous 
dark-black  colour  peculiar  to  the  pottery  of  the  primitive  settlers.  There 
can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  these  discs  were  used  with  the  distaff,  in 
spinning  as  well  as  in  weaving,  as  weights  for  the  thread.^ 

Similar  discs,  with  the  same  characteristics,  proving  that  they  were 
cut  out  of  broken  pottery,  have  been  also  found  at  Szihalom  ;  two  of  them, 
exhibited  in  the  National  Hungarian  Museum,  are  represented  on  Plate  ix., 
Nos.  2  and  4  of  the  photographs  of  the  collections.  Another  such  disc, 
found  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont,  is  represented  under  No.  37  on 
Plate  xiii.  in  Joseph  Hampel's  AntiquUes  prehidoriques  de  la  Hongrie. 

No.  71  is  the  fragment  of  a  very  rude  figure  of  terra-cotta.     No.  72 


ITa  71.    Fhigment  of  a  rnde  figure  of  Terra-cotta. 
(About  half  actTuUsUe.    Depth,  46  ft.) 


No.  72.    Terra-cotta  Fragment,  lustrous  red,  with 

impressed  ornamentation. 

(Actual  siie.    Depth,  62  ft.) 


'  As  Dr.  Hampel  informs  me  that  the  photo- 
graphic plates  are  on  sale^  I  shall  always  refer 
to  them. 


'  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  spinning-wheel  is  a  modem  invention,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  year  1530. 
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represents  a  perfectly  flat  bright-red  fragment  of  terra-cotta,  6  millimetreB 
(about  a  quarter  of  -an  inch)  thick,  which  I  found  myself,  in  the  presence 
of  M.  Burnouf,  in  the  very  lowest  debris  of  the  first  city,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  only  specimen  of  perfectly  baked  terra-cotta  I  ever  found  at 
Hissarlik,  except  of  course  the  large  jars,  which  are  always  thoroughly 
baked,  and  the  pottery  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  most  of  which  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  In  fact, 
the  clay  of  the  fine  red  goblet  No.  51  is  only  4  millimetres  (about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch)  thickj'and  yet  only  1  millimetre  of  it  is  really  baked  on 
either  side,  while  in  the  middle  there  remain  2  millimetres  of  clay  quite 
unbaked.  As  the  fragment  No.  72  is  quite  flat,  it  cannot  belong  to 
a  vase.  Professor  Rhousopoulos  suggests  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  a 
wooden  casket,  on  which  it  served  as  an  ornament.  The  ornamentation 
of  branches  and  concentric  circles  is  very  characteristic :  it  looks,  as 
Prof.  Sayce  observes  to  me,  Hittite  and  Babylonian.  This  piece  exhibits 
perhaps  the  finest  clay  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik;  but  nevertheless, 
when  observed  through  a  powerful  lens,  it  is  not  free  from  small  stones. 

No.  73  is  a  very  rude  flat  figure  of  marble.    I  found  about  half-a-dozen 

figures  in  this  first  city,  of  the  very  same  shape  and  fabric,  but  all  of 

them  without  a  trace  of  any  incision.    I,  therefore,  should 

never  have  thought  them,  to  be  figures  at  all,  were  it  not 

that  more  than  500,  of  nearly  the  same  flat  form — on 

many  of  which  a  bird-like  face,  female  breasts,  a  girdle, 

or  female  hair,  are  rudely  incised — were  found  by  me  in 

the   third,   fourth,  and  fifth  pre-historic  cities.      On   a 

great  many  others  the  bird's  face  is  rudely  drawn  with 

black  clay  on  the  white  figures.     It  is  therefore  highly 

probable  that  a  similar  face  had  once  been  drawn  on  all 

the  figures  on  which  it  is  not  incised,  but  that  in  the 

course  of  ages  it  has  been  effaced  by  the  dampness  of 

No.  73.  Rude  flat  Idol   *^®  debris.    As  all  these  rude  figures  represent  the  same 

of  Marble.  form,  thcro  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  idols  of  a 

(About  half  actual  size.  ,  __  ,.  /..-ii  ti 

Depth,  60  ft.)  female  goddess,  the  patron  deity  of  the  place,  whether 
she  may  have  been  called  Ate  or  Athene,  or  have  had 
any  other  name;  nay,  there  appears  to  be  the  highest  probability  that 
all  of  them  are  copies  of  the  celebrated  primeval  Palladium,  to  which 
was  attached  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  (see  p.  153). 

According  to  the  legend,  the  feet  of  this  Palladium  were  joined 
together,  and  they  could  not  possibly  be  more  joined  than  on  these  idols, 
on  which  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is  represented  as  a  hemi- 
spherical lump.  I  may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  form  which 
the  ancients  commonly  gave  to  some  deities  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
body,  as  for  instance  to  the  statues  of  Hermes,  served  to  indicate  their 
stability  in  the  place  where  they  were  preserved.  In  like  manner  Victory 
was  represented  without  wings,  when  the  idea  of  its  permanence  was  to 
be  expressed. 

Mr.   Gladstone  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  find  in  Homer 
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but  one  clear  instance  of  an  image  for  religions  worship.  The  solemn 
procession  in  the  6th  Iliad  carries  the  dedicated  veil  or  robe  to  the 
temple  of  Athene  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  priestess  Theano 
receives  it,  and  deposits  it  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess : 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  th6  poet  imagined  the  Palladium  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  of  human  form,  just  as  all  idols  were  represented  in 
his  time,  and  widely  different  from  the  hideous  and  barbaric  idols  I  find 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  famous  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad  (614-617),  and  which  probably 
was  originally  intended  to  represent  the  goddess  Cybele,  was  likewise  in 
a  sitting  posture.  I  readily  believe  vrith  Mr.  Gladstone,*  that  statues 
would  have  been  more  mentioned  by  the  poet  had  they  been  common,  and 
that  they  were  rare  or  to  the  poet  unattractive;  probably  of  wood. 
Pausanias*  mentions  in  certain  temples  wooden  statues  of  gods  (Xoana), 
as  well  as  statues  formed  of  other  materials  (including  clay),  less  durable 
than  stone  and  marble,  or  than  bronze :  the  use  of  these  materials  pre- 
vailed especially  in  primitive  times.  Such  objects  were  called  daidahy 
and  it  was  from  them,  Pausanias  thinks,  that  the  personal  name  Daidalos 
afterwards  arose.^  It  was  only  by  degrees  that  they  came  to  represent 
the  human  form  at  all.®  Only  by  degrees,  too,  they  assumed  the. character 
of  works  of  art.  Indeed,  if  we  survey  the  world  all  over  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  singular  to  notice  how  little  and  how  rarely  marked  religious 
worship  and  true  beauty  have  been  associated  together  in  images. 

The  idols  of  Hissarlik  are  certainly  ruder  than  the  rudest  ever  found 
in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  However  barbarous  the  idols  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  may  be,  they  are  nevertheless  masterpieces  of  art  in  comparison 
with  these  Trojan  idols.  The  conception  of  the  human  form  as  an 
organic  whole,  a  conception  we  meet  with  at  the  very  dawn  of  creative 
Greek  art,  nowhere  appears.  "  The  Trojan  artist  began,"  as  Mr.  Newton 
ingeniously  remarks,  **  as  these  primitive  sculptures  denote,  with  some- 
thing even  more  elementary  than  Shakspeare's  manikin  made  after  supper 
out  of  a  cheeseparing ;  and  that  which  gradually  converted  this  manikin 
into  an  organic  form  was  the  instinct  of  Greek  genius  trained  and 
developed  by  the  contact  with  more  civilized  races  around,  and  imbibing 
ideas  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  through  trafiic  with  the  Phoenicians."^ 


♦  J7.  Ti.  297-303.  iKd\ovr  9ed9ci\a,     (k&Kovv  8^,  iyioi  ZoKtiv,  wp6' 

*  Homeric  Synchronismj  pp.  65,  foil.  r€pov  In   ^   AalSaXos  6  UaXofAdovos  iyivtro 

•  Pans.  viii.  17,  §  2:  rots  Z\  ia^pdaitois  rh  'AO^tnufff  TotJry  8i  tffrtpov  awh  rwv  8(u8(iX»y 
iipX^y,  6ir6aa  icol  rifius  KarofAoBfTtf  ilvtrfie-nyitv,  ixlKkfia-iv  y€v(<r0eu  ^oku  koX  ovk  iK  ytptriis 
ro<r(£5c   ^v    iuft*    Sp    ^6aya    iiroiovtno,    IjScvos,  r^erivat  rh  6vofia. 

Kvwipuraos^   al  K49poty  rh  Jp^ivo,   ^  fu\a^,  b  *  Preface   of  Siebelis  to  Pausanias;   Leipzig, 

X«»rrfj*  ry  tk  "Epfip  ry  KvXXfivi^  roirav  fi^p  1822,  pp.  xii.  seqq. 

kwh  oi9tv6st  $^  Zh  weronifiiyoy  rh  6ya\fid  ^  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton's   Lectare   on  the   30th 

iariw,  April,  1874,  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in 

'  Pans.  ix.  3,  §  2 :  M  ralnais  reus  ZiaWayaTs  London. 
AotSoXa  kopr^y  Syovaiyf  5ri  ol  9d\ai  rh  ^6ava 
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Nos.  74  and  75  represent  saddle-quems  of  trachyte,  of  which  the 
strata  of  debris  of  all  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  contain  many 


No.  11.    Saddle-quern  of  1  rachyte.   (About  1 :  5  actual 
BlM.    Depttk,  i8  to  63  ft.^ 


No.  76.    Saddlc-quem  of  Trachyte.     (About  1 :  5  actual 
sixe.    Depth,  48  to  53  ft.) 

hundreds.  I  found  a  large  number  of  similar  saddle-querns  in  my  exca- 
vations at  Mycenae.  They  occur  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  Silesia  and 
Saxony,  made  of  trachyte;  and  they  are,  as  my  friend  M.  Alexandre 
Bertrand,  Director  of  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  assures  me, 
but  very  seldom  found  in  the  Dolmens  of  France.  Another  friend,  Dr. 
Giustiniano  Nicolucci,  of  Isola  del  Liri  in  Italy,  states^  that  similar 
saddle-querns  have  also  been  found  in  the  terramare  of  the  Stone  and 
Bronze  ages  in  Italy.  A  saddle-quern  similar  to  No.  75,  but  of  mica- 
slate,  was  found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  the  county  of  Hont 
in  Hungary,  and  is  in  the  collection  of  B.  Nydry  Jeno.^  The  hand-mills 
found  in  Mecklenburg,  and  preserved  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  at 
Schwerin,  are  of  granite,  from  2  to  3  ft.  long  and  1  to  2  ft.  broad,  with 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  form  for  bruising  the  grain.  Dr.  Lisch  believes 
that  the  rudely-cut  stones  of  globular  form  (like  Nos.  80  and  81,  on 
p.  236)  were  used  as  pestles  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Trojan  saddle-quems  are  either  of  trachyte,  like  the  two  above, 
or  of  basaltic  lava,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  are  of  the  former 
material.  They  are  of  oval  form,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the 
other,  and  resemble  an  egg  cut  longitudinally  through  the  middle.  Their 
length  is  from  7  to  14  and  even  as  much  as  25  in. ;  the  very  long  ones  are 
usually  crooked  longitudinally;  their  breadth  is  from  5  to  14 in.  The 
grain  was  bruised  between  the  flat  sides  of  two  of  these  querns ;  but  only 
a  kind  of  groats  can  have  been  produced  in  this  way,  not  flour;   the 


'  Armi  ed   UtensQi  m  Pktra  delta  Troade; 
NapoU,  1879,  p.  16. 


'  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquxt€8  pr^istoriqnes  d$ 
la  Hongrie  ;  Plate  ziil.,  No.  38. 
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braised  grain  could  not  have  been  used  for  making  bread.     In  Homer  we 
find  it  used  for  porridge,^  and  also  for  strewing  on  the  roasted  meat.* 


No.  76.    Implement  of  BaaiUt ;  probably  a  Mortar. 
(About  1 :  6  actual  size.    Depth,  48  to  53  ft.) 


No.  77.    Pestle  of  compact  Limestone. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  45  to  4S  ft.) 


Pliny  *  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  grain  was  merely  bruised  and  boiled  to 
pap,  or  eaten  in  form  of  dumplings  (offae). 

No.  76,  which  is  of  basaltic  lava,  has  a  globular 
cavity,  and  may  probably  have  been  used  as  a  mortar. 
The  implement  No.  77  no  doubt  served  as  a  pestle. 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S.,  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
kindly  assisted  me  at  the  recommendation  of  my  friend 
Professor  Nevil  Story-Maskelyne,  late  keeper  of  the 
Mineral  Department  in  the  British  Museum,  holds  the 
pear-shaped  pestle  No.  77  to  be  compact  limestone;  its 
colour  is  greyish  mixed  with  yellow.  The  instrument 
No.  78,  which  seems  likewise  to  be  a  pestle,  is  of 
granite. 

A  mortar  of  granite  similar  to  No.  76  is  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  it  was  found  in  Den- 
mark. M.  Bertrand  holds  it  to  have  been  used  to  break 
copper  ore  in  order  to  detach  pieces  of  it  for  making  arrow-heads. 


No.  78.    Insiii.ment 
uf  Granite.    (Half 

actual  size. 
Depth,  45  to  48  ft.) 


»  77.  xriii.  558-560  : 

fiow    B*    Up^inrajnts    fUyay   ifi^eroy     al    9\ 

yvpoacfs 
Scrrror  fyleoiaiv  \§6k*  &\^tra  woXXh  xiKvvop. 

*  Od.  xir.  76,  77  : 
iwr4icas  V  &pa  wdyra  ^4pw¥  wap4&7iK*  *09v<rriT 
BfpfM,*    avroif    h^KiHauf    %    8*    &A.^ira    AcvJC^ 


»  H.  K.  xviii.  19 :  "  Pulte  autem,  non  pane, 
Tixisse  longo  tempore  Romanes  manifestum, 
quoniam  inde  et  palmentaria  hodieque  dicuntur. 
Kt  Ennius  antiquissirous  vates  obsidionis  famem 
cxprimens,  oifam  eripuisse  plorautibus  liberie 
patres  commemorat.  Et  hodie  sacra  prisca,  atque 
natalium,  pulta  fritilla  conficiuutar  ;  rideturqao 
tarn  puis  ignota  Graeciae  fuisse,  quam  ItalioA 
polenta." 
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No.  79  represents  a  beautifully  polished  implement,  which,  according 
to  Mf .  Davies,  consists  of  hsematite ;  it  was  probably  used  for  polishing 
large  terra-cotta  vessels. 


No.  79.    Implement  of  Stone  for  polishing.    (Half  actual 
size.    Depth.  45  to  50  ft.) 


No.  80.    Round  Stone  for  bruising  Com. 
(Half  actual  ai2Q.    Depth,  45  to  52  ft) 


Eudely-cut,  nearly  globular  stono  instruments,  like  Nos.  80  and  81, 
are  very  numerous  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities;  nay,  I  do 

not  exaggerate  when  I  affirm 
that  I  could  have  collected 
thousands  of  them.  They  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Davies,  of 
basaltic  lava,  granite,  quartz, 
diorite,  porphyry,  or  other 
sorts  of  stone,  and  only  in 
one  instance  of  silex. 

Similar  instruments  are 
found  in  the  cave-dwellings 
of  the  Dordogne,  as  well  as 
in  the  Dolmens  in  France; 
and  many  specimens  of  these 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  They 
are  very  numerous  in  the  most 
ancient  Swiss  Lake  habita- 
tions, and  particularly  in  those 
of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  all  of  them  are  of  hard  sandstone.  A 
number  of  rudely-cut  globular  stone  instruments,  similar  to  Nos.  80 
and  81,  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  Szihalom,  and  are  exhibited  in 
the  National  Hungarian  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth.*  In  the  opinion  of  my 
friend,  Professor  Ludwig  Lindenschmit,  founder  and  director  cf  the 
celebrated  Museum  of  Mainz,  these  implements  were  the  most  ancient 


No.  81.    Round  Stone  for  bruising  Com.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  46  to  52  ft.) 


*  See  Plate  x.,  Nos.  52-54,  57-00  of   the  photographs  of  the  Xatioual  Ilungariau  Museum  at 
Buda-Pcsth. 
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millstones  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  were  employed  for  bruising  the  grain 
on  the  plates  of  sandstone  which  abound  in  the  Lake  habitations.' 

The  same  rudely-cut  round  stones  occur  also  in  the  pre-historic 
Tillages  in  Thera.**  Professor  Virchow,  M.  Burnouf,  and  Dr.  Nicolucci  * 
concur  in  Professor  Lindenschmit's  opinion,  that  they  served  for  bruising 
grain  or  other  substances. 

Not  less  abundant  than  the  round  corn-bruisers  are  implements  more 
or  less  in  the  form  of  Nos.  82  and  83,  which  are  of  diorite,  and  represent 


No.  82.    Stone  Instrument  for  bruising  or  polishing. 
(Half  acttud  size.    Depth,  45  to  60  ft.) 


No.  83.    Rode  Stone  Hammer.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  45  to  60  R.) 


t'v  84.    Stone  Implement,  with  a  farrow  numbs 

lengthwi&e  round.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  45  to  50  ft.) 


No.  86. 


Axe  of  Diorite.     (  Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  45  to  48  ft.) 


'  L  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaterlSndischen  Alter- 
thUmer,  pp.  172,  173,  178,  and  Plate  xxtU. 
Ko.  8. 


'  See  the  small  collection  of  Thera  nntiquities 
in  the  French  School  at  Athens. 

»  Dr.  G.  Nicolucci,  Armi  ed  UteruSi  in  IHetra 
deUa  Troade,  pp.  16,  17. 
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two  of  tho  best  specimens.  Instniments  like  No.  82  may  probably  have 
served,  as  Nicolucci  suggests,  for  smoothing  the  clay  of  the  large  vases, 
.  perhaps  also  for  crushing  the  coarse  particles  contained  in  the  clay,  or  for 
bruising  the  granite,  with  which  the  latter  was  mixed.  No.  83  is  a  rude 
primitive  hammer,  both  ends  of  which  are  much  worn  down,  and  testify  to 
the  long  use  which  has  been  made  of  it.  From  its  large  size  and  heavy 
weight  we  are  induced  to  think  that  it  was  merely  grasped  by  the  hand, 
and  could  not  have  been  fastened  in  a  cloven  wood  handle.  I  repeat 
that  these  are  two  of  the  best  specimens,  for  there  are  in  the  first  four 
pre-historic  cities  thousands  of  similar  but  far  ruder  implements,  of 
diorite,  granite,  silicious  rock,  hornblende,  gneiss,  and  other  sorts  of 
stone. 

No.  84  is  an  implement  of  granite,  of  oval  form,  with  a  deep  furrow 
running  lengthwise  round  it.  It  resembles  a  stone  implement  found  in 
Denmark  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  represented  in 
J.  J.  A.  Worsaae's  Nordishe  Oldsager,  PL  xviii.  No.  87,  among  the  objects 
of  tho  Stone  age.  These  objects  appear  to  have  served  as  weights  for 
looms  or  fishing-nets. 

I  now  come  to  the  axes  or  ceUs,^^  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
more  than  500  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  who  examined  them  carefully,  declares  them  to 
consist  of  blue  Berpentinous  rock,  green  gabbro-rock,  black  slaty  rock, 
dark-green  hornistone,  black  or  grey  diorite,  jadeite  and  jade  (nephrite). 
Of  the  five  celts  of  the  first  city  of  which  I  here  give  the  engravings. 
No.  85  consists  of  black  diorite ;  No.  88,  of  jadeite ;  Nos.  86,  87,  and  89, 
of  jade  (nephrite). 


Ko.  89. 


No.  88. 
no.  67, 

No.  86. 


34  OS.  86-89.    Axes  of  Jadeite  and  Jade  (Nephrite).    (About  liolf  actual  size.    Dcptli,  about  45  to  62  ft) 

"  The  axe  was,"  as  my  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  anthropo- 
logist. Sir  J.  Lubbock,  rightly  remarks,^  "  pre-eminently  the  implement  of 
antiquity.  It  was  used  in  war  and  in  the  chase,  as  well  as  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  great  numbers  of  celts  have  been  found  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  Wangen  (Lake  of  Constance)  and  Concise  (Lake  of  Neuf- 


'*  Readers    not    conversant    with    arch.Tology  The  usual  derivation  given  is  a  coer/amfo,  and  it  is 

may  be  informed  that  this  word  is  not  derived  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  caelum.     The  first 

from  the  Celtic  people,  but  from  ccUis, "  a  chisel."  use  of  the  term  that  I  have  met  with,  as  applied 

"This    word,  however,"    as    Mr.    John    Evans  to  antiquities,  is  in  Beger* a  T/iesaums  Branden- 

(Anctent  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britaiiiyyi.hQ)  bur,jicus  (vol.  iii.  p.  418),  1696,  where  a  bronze 

observes,  "  is  an  fiiro{  X^6iitvov  in  this  sense,  celt,  adapted  for  insertion  in  its  haft,  is  described 

being  only  found  in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  under  the  name  of  Ccltcs." 

Job,  chap.  xix.  v.  24.     It  also  occurs  in  a  quota-  *  Pre-historic  Times;  London,  187S,  4th  edit, 

tion  of  the  passage  by  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Epist.  ad  pp.  95-97  and  194, 
Pammachinm.     (See  Athcnamm,  June  11,  1870.) 
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chatel).  With  a  few  exceptions  they  were  small,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  magnificent  specimens  from  Denmark ;  in  length  they  varied 
from  one  to  six  inches,  while  the  cutting  edge  had  generally  a  width  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  lines." 

This  is  also  the  usual  proportion  of  the  axes  at  Hissarlik,  but  there 
are  a  few  whose  cutting  edge,  like  that  of  No.  87,  is  only  about  four 
and  a  half  lines.  The  manner  in  which  these  axes  were  made  is  de- 
scribed in  a  masterly  way  by  Sir  John  Lubbock:^ — "After  having 
chosen  a  stone,  the  first  step  was  to  reduce  it  by  blows  with  a  hammer 
to  a  suitable  size.  Then  grooves  were  made  artificially,  'which  must 
have  been  a  very  tedious  and  difficult  operation,  when  flint  knives, 
sand,  and  water  were  the  only  available  instruments.  Having  carried 
the  grooves  to  the  required  depth,  the  projecting  portions  were  re- 
moved by  a  skilful  blow  with  a  hammer,  and  the  implement  was  then 
sharpened  and  polished  on  blocks  of  sandstone.  The  axes  were  then 
fastened  into  the  handles.  To  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  use  of 
metals,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  things  were  ever  made  use 
of;  we  know,  however,  that  many  savages  of  the  present  day  have  no 
better  tools.  Yet  with  axes  such  as  these,  and  generally  with  the  assist- 
ance of  fire,  they  will  cut  down  large  trees  and  hollow  them  out  into 
canoes.  The  piles  used  in  the  Swiss  Stone  age  Lake-habitations  were 
evidently,  from  the  marks  of  the  cuts  on  them,  prepared  vrith  the  help  of 
stone  axes ;  and  in  the  Danish  peat-bogs,  several  trees  have  been  found 
with  the  marks  of  stone  axes  and  of  fire  upon  them ;  and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  stone  celts  have  even  been  found  lying  at  the  side.  In  the  exca- 
vations known  as  Grimes'  Graves,  again,  a  basalt  hatchet  was  found, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  excavating  the  gallery,  as  shown 
by  the  marks  still  distinctly  visible  on  the  walls.  One  use  of  the 
American  tomahawk  was  to  crush  bones  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  ancient  stone  axes  also  served  the 
same  purpose.  In  many  cases  the  axes  themselves  bear  ample  mark^' 
of  long-continued  use.  That  they  were  also  weapons  of  war  is  probable, 
not  only  on  a  priori  grounds,  but  also  because  they  have  frequently  been 
found  in  the  graves  of  chiefs,  associated  with  bronze  daggers.  About  the 
year  1809,  a  large  cairn  in  Kircudbrightshire,  popularly  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  a  King  Aldus  M*Galdus,  was  removed  by  a  farmer.  When 
the  cairn  had  been  removed,  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coffin  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and,  on  removing  the  lid,  they  found  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  of  uncommon  size.  The  bones  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition, 
that  the  ribs  and  vertebrse  crumbled  into  dust  on  attempting  to  lift  them. 
The  remaining  bones,  being  less  decayed,  were  taken  out,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been  almost  separated  from  the 
shoulder  by  a  stroke  of  a  stone  axe,  and  that  a  fragment  of  the  axe  still 
remained  in  the  bone.  The  axe  was  of  greenstone,  a  material  which  does 
not  occur  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  There  wore  also  found  with  the 
skeleton  a  ball  of  flint,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  perfectly  round 


«  Prchittoric  Times;  London,  1878,  4th  edit.  pp.  95-S7  and  194. 
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and  highly  polished,  and  the  head  of  an  arrow,  also  flint,  but  not  a  particle 
of  any  metallic  substance.  We  know  also  the  North  American  stone  axe 
or  tomahawk  served  not  merely  as  an  implement,  but  also  as  a  weapon, 
being  used  both  in  the  hand  and  also  as  a  missile." 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  H.  Fischer  of  Freiburg,  for 
the  discovery  that  I  have  thirteen  axes  of  jade  in  my  Trojan  collection. 
Having  read  in  my  former  publication  ^  that  I  had  found  axes  of  very 
hard  transparent  greenstone,  he  insisted  upon  my  getting  them  carefully 
examined.  Professor  Maskelyne,  to  whom  I  applied,  was  good  enough  to 
have  the  specific  gravities  of  the  difierent  specimens  determined  for  me 
in  the  usual  way ;  namely,  by  weighing  them  successively  in  air  and  in 
water,  so  as  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  stone  to  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  This  was  done  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies. 
The  result  was  that  the  specific  gravity  of  twelve  of  my  green  transparent 
axes  and  of  one  white  transparent  axe  lies  between  2*91  and  2*99,  and  that, 
consequently,  all  thirteen  are  of  jade  (nephrite).  Mr.  Davies  remarked  to 
me  at  the  same  time  that,  "  in  association  with  the  implements  or  arms 
of  jade  found  in  Brittany,  some  turquoise  beads  have  been  discovered.* 
This  mineral  is  not  at  present  found  in  situ  in  Europe,  and  thus  we  have 
here  additional  evidence  of  the  probability  of  these  substances  having 
been  procured  from  Eastern  countries." 

Professor  Maskelyne  writes  to  me :  "  Now  I  tell  you  that  your  thirteen 

Hissarlik  jade  implements  are  to  me  of  the  highest  interest.     They  are 

so  for  the  reason  that  now  for  the  first  time  have  I  seen  true  white  jade 

as  the  material  of  a  stone  implement,  and  that  too  in  association  with  the 

regular  green  jade,  which  is  not  so  rare  a  material.*    This  is  interesting ; 

and  so  is   the   Hissarlik  locality,   altogether  apart  from   the  Homeric 

bearings  of  it,  and 

*  Immortal  dreams  that  could  beguile 
The  blind  old  man  of  Scio  rocky  isle.' 

The  presence  of  the  white  jade  is  interesting  as  pointing  to  the  locality 
whence  it  came ;  its  association  with  its  green  brother  is  interesting  as 
helping  to  confirm  this  indication.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  great  probability 
that  the  Kuen-liin  mountains  produced  the  mineral  of  which  these 
implements  are  made,  and  that  they  came  from  Khotan  by  a  process  of 
primeval  barter,  that  must  have  nursed  a  trade  capable  of  moving  onward 
over  the  *  roof  of  the  world '  perhaps,  or  less  probably  by  Cashmere, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  If  the  Pamir  and  the 
region  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kush  was  the  route,  this  primitive  stream  of 
commerce  may  have  flowed  along  the  course  of  the  Oxus  before  that  great 
artery  of  carrying  power  had  become  diverted  by  the  geological  upheaval 
of  Northern  Persia  from  its  old  course  to  the  Caspian.  I  have  always 
wondered  why  jade  ceased  to  be  a  prized  material  and  an  article  of  com- 
merce so  soon  as  civilization  laid  hold  of  our  race.    The  Assyrians  and 


•  Troy  and  its  Bemam$^  p.  21.  mariaker  in  Morbihan,  Brittany. 

*  For  example,  the  pendant  of  a  necklace  '  Professor  Maskelyne  informs  me  that  he  has 
made  of  callals  (turquoise)  found  in  a  Dolmen  since  met  with  another  celt  of  white  jade  (in 
called   *<  Maneer-U'ro^k,"  in  the  locality  Loc-  Mr.  Franks's  hands),  foond  in  Crete. 
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Egyptians  hardly,  if  the  latter  at  all,  knew  jade.  Yet  jade  implements 
have  been  dug  up  in  Mesopotamia  of  primeval  type,  and  the  commerce 
that  transported  these  implements  in  far  distant  times  bore  them  as  tax 
as  Brittany.  The  Assyrians  and  the  Egyptians,  like  all  other  peoples, 
have  valued  green  stones.  Green  jasper  and  Amazon  stone,  and  even 
plasma,  were  known  and  appreciated ;  why  not  then  jade  also  ?  My  answer 
would  be,  that  they  could  not  get  it.  Unlike  the  Chinese,  who  have 
always  kept  it  in  honour  because  they  had  it  at  their  gate,  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  and  Egyptian  artists  did  not  know  jade,  or  only  knew  it  as  coming 
accidentally  to  hand,  perhaps  as  the  material  of  a  pre-historic  weapon.* 
We  need  to  know  more  than  we  do  of  the  pre-historic  movements  of  the 
human  race,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  region  of  the  Pamir  and  of 
Eastern  Turkestan  was  once  more  densely  peopled,  was  in  fact  more 
habitable,  than  to-day  is  the  case ;  but  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  geological  change  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  disappearance  of  jade 
from  among  the  valued  materials  of  the  archaic,  the  ancient,  and  the 
medieval  ages,  down  to  within  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  years 
from  this  time.  If  the  upheaval  of  the  regions,  along  which  this  com- 
merce flowed,  has  rendered  them  less  habitable,  has  planted  deserts 
where  once  men  dwelt  with  flocks,  has  made  regions  of  ice  where  once 
winter  was  endurable,— has,  finally,  diverted  from  its  course  a  great  river, 
that  bore  a  commerce,  or  at  least  fertilized  the  route  of  a  commerce, — 
there  may  be  an  explanation  of  the  drying  up  of  the  stream  of  that 
commerce  itself. 

"  The  Hissarlik  locality  for  such  an  interesting  find  of  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  jade  implements  has  an  interest  also  in  this,  that  the 
geographical  importance  of  the  Hellespont,  as  the  Bridge  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  seems  to  have  brought  to  that  spot  the  opportunity  of  selection 
and  an  abundance  of  material.  I  am  writing  to  you  perhaps  some  dreams 
more  dreamy,  you  will  think  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  dreams  I  wrote  of 
in  my  first  page.  At  any  rate,  while  you  are  giving  realistic  life  to  the 
ancient  tale  of  Troy,  strive  to  do  something,  too,  for  this  more  venerable 
witness  to  the  brotherhood  and  the  intercommunication  of  the  human  race 
in  the  age  rather  of  Kronos  than  of  Zeus.  Was  it  the  jade-stone  that 
Kronos  swallowed?" 

Professor  Fischer  writes  to  me,  that  "  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes 
jade  (nephrite)  axes  only  occur  in  South  Italy  (Calabria),  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Lake  of  Starn- 
berg  near  Munich,  and  the  ancient  settlement  of  Blasingen  (between 
Freiburg  and  Basel,  and  therefore  far  from  Lake-dwellings);  further  a 
small  chisel  of  jade  (nephrite)  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  district 
of  Nordlingen."  He  adjis  that  "  Professor  Damour,  who  made  most  active 
researches  in  France,  cotild  discover  there  only  one  jade  (nephrite)  axe, 
of  which  the  locality  where  it  was  found  is  unknown ;    it  was  sold  in 


*  With  reference  to  this  remark  ot  Prof.  together  with  weapons  and  armour  of  bronze,  and 
Maskelyne,  I  may  mention  that,  according  to  works  of  art  in  gold  and  silver,  from  the  highly 
Bmgsch-Bey,  bed  tie-axes  mth  stone  heads  were  civilized  states  of  Western  Asia.  {I/ist.  of  .Egypt, 
among  the  spoils  brought  home  by  Thutmes  III.,       vol.  i.  p.  405,  EngL  trans.,  2nd  ed.) 
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Kheims,  and  the  quality  of  the  jade  resembles  that  of  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings." 

Professor  Fischer  is  amazed  at  hearing  that  among  my  thirteen  His- 
sarlik  jade  axes  there  is  a  white  one/  for  he  had  as  yet  only  seen  axes  of 
green  jade;  he  knows  raw  white  jade  abundantly  from  Turkestan  (at 
least,  yellowish,  greyish,  and  greenish  white),  besides  perfectly  white 
from  China ;  but  no  trace  of  axes  was  discovered  by  the  travellers  of  his 
acquaintance  who  explored  the  jade  quarries  of  Turkestan.  The  Siberian 
jade  has  a  bright  grass-green  colour ;  the  New  Zealand  jade  for  the  most 
part  a  more  dark  green  colour.  There  is  besides  a  very  dark  green  jade 
in  Asia,  which  must  be  native  somewhere  in  Asia  (perhaps  in  Turkestan), 
and  of  which  Timur's  tombstone  in  Samarkand  is  made.  Professor 
Fischer  received  fragments  of  the  latter  from  the  late  Professor  Barbot 
de  Mamy  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  knocked  them  off  with  his  own  hand  in 
the  mosque,  of  course  at  the  danger  of  his  life. 

Professor  Fischer  says  in  conclusion  that  my  thirteen  Hissarlik  jade 
axes  come  from  the  farthest  eastern  point  at  which  polished  jade  axes 
have  been  found,  and  expresses  the  wish  that  before-  the  end  of  his  life 
the  fortune  might  be  allotted  to  him  of  finding  out  what  people  brought 
them  to  Europe.^      


^  This  white  jade  axe,  of  which  I  shall  have 
to  speak  later  on,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  6}  ft. 
below  the  surface,  and  must  therefore  belong  to 
the  latest  pre-historic  city  of  Hissarlik ;  for  in 
the  subsequent  settlement,  which  from  the  pot- 
tery I  hold  to  be  an  ancient  Lydian  one,  I  never 
found  stone  implements. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  kindly  gave  me  the 
following  note,  which  he  had  communicated  to 
the  translator  of  Keller*s  Lake  Dwellings,  and 
which  appeared  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second 
edition  of  that  work  issued  by  Messrs.  Longmans. 
It  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Geologiccd  Maga- 
zine, Decade  II.  vol.  v.  No.  4,  April  1878.  I 
deem  it  too  interesting  not  to  give  it  here. 

"Note    on    ^Jadeite*    and    *Jjlde.'      By 

Thomas  Davies,  F.G.S. 

"  Jadeite  (Damour). 

" Specific  gravity,  328  to  3-4 ;  hardness,  6*5 
to  7.  Colours  milky-white,  with  bright  green 
veins  and  splotches,  greenish-grey,  bluish-grey, 
clear  grey  and  translucent  as  chalcedony,  orange- 
yellow,  smoky-green  passing  to  black,  npple- 
green,  sometimes  emerald-green,  all  the  green 
tints  as  a  rule  much  brighter  than  in  the  Ori- 
ental jade,  also,  but  rarely,  of  violet  shades. 
Texture  from  compact  to  cry pto-crystal  line,  and 
distinctly  crystalline,  sometimes  coarsely  so; 
fibro-lamellar,  opaque  to  translucent  and  some- 
times transparent. 

"Thin  splinters  will  fuse  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  Damour,  from  analyses  made  by 
him,  suggests  its  affinities  to  the  epidotes. 

"  Zoca/if»e«.— Central  Asia,  and  particularly 
China;  also  as  articles  worked  by  the  Aztecs, 
Mexico. 


"Oriental  Jade  (Damour). 

" Specific  gravity,  2-96  to  306 ;  hardness,  5-5 
to  6-5.  Colours  wUte  and  white  variously  tinted, 
greenish-grey,  many  shades  of  green.  Texture 
mostly  compact,  rarely  crypto-crystalline. 

"  Found  chiefly  in  Central  Asia,  particularly 
in  China  and  on  its  borders.  Also  in  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Pacific  Islands  generally. 

"  Specific  gravity  of  upwards  of  100  specimens 
from  New  Zealand  determined  by  myself  have 
been  within  the  limits  of  3-00  to  3-02,  by  far 
the  larger  number  giving  3*01. 

"Oceanic  Jade  (Damour). 

"  Specific  gravity,  3'18 ;  hardness,  5*5  to  6'5. 
Of  this  variety  I  possess  no  personal  experience, 
the  large  number  of  objects  of  jade  which  have 
come  under  my  observatiou  not  having  yielded 
me  one  example.  Damour,  however,  who  exa- 
mined four  specimens,  states  that  in  its  aspect 
and  general  characters — with  the  exception  of 
its  density — it  much  resembles  the  Oriental  jade. 
It,  however,  possesses  a  somewhat  silky  lustre, 
due  to  exceedingly  delicate  fibres  which  traverse 
the  mass.  I  have  met  with  this  structure  fre- 
quently however  in  the  jade  from  New  Zealand, 
which  possessed  the  density  of  3*01.  From  an 
analysis  Damour  refers  it  to  the  pyroxene  group, 
whereas  the  Oriental  is  referable  to  hornblende. 
Vars.  Tremoliteor  Actinolite. 

"  Found  in  New  Caledonia  and  Marqnise  Island, 
Pacific. 

"None  of  these  minerals  to  my  knowledge 
have  been  met  with  in  situ  in  Europe,  though 
the  British  Museum  possesses  a  fragment  of 
unworked  Oriental  jade  purporting  to  have  been 
found  in  Turkey  ** — ^probably,  as  Mr.  Maskelyne 
suggests,  an  error  for  Turkestan. 
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The  mineralogist,  Professor  Ferd.  Roemer  of  Breslau,  writes  to 
me  that  '*  in  the  choice  of  the  material  for  stone  weapons,  particularly 
stone  axes,  the  tenacity  of  the  stone  was  more  decisive  than  its  hard- 
ness, and  that  consequently  jade  (nephrite),  diorite,  and  serpentine 
were  chosen  by  preference.  In  Silesia  and  in  other  parts  of  Germany, 
diorite  and  serpentine  were  by  preference  the  material  for  stone  axes. 
Serpentine  has  no  great  hardness,  but  it  is  solid,  and  it  does  not 
break  into  splinters  when  struck  upon.  Jade  (nephrite)  is  the  most 
tenacious  of  all  stones.  Even  with  very  heavy  hammers  it  is  exceedingly 
diflScult  to  crush  pieces  of  it.  For  this  reason  jade  (nephrite)  and  the 
nearly  related  jadeite  were  the  most  appreciated  material  in  pre-historic 
times." 

Professor  Maskelyne  adds:  "Jade  being  so  exceedingly  tough,  the 
axes  must  have  been  cut  with  the  assistance  of  emery.  Jade  may  be 
approximately  described  as  amorphous  or  uncrystallized  hornblende,  which 
is  a  magnesium  and  calcium  silicate." 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,'  Professor  von  Fellenberg  states 
that  jade  (nephrite)  and  jadeite  are  found  only  in  Central  Asia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  America.^®  In  another  passage  ^^  Sir  John  Lubbock 
informs  us  that  in  the  great  tumulus  called  Mont  St.  Michel,  at  Carnac 
in  Brittany,  there  were  found,  besides  a  large  number  of  other  stone 
axes,  eleven  jade  celts,  and  110  beads,  mostly  of  callais,  but  no  trace 
of  metal. 

Of  my  thirteen  jade  axes  only  the  three  represented  under  Nos.  86,  87, 
and  89,  were  found  in  the  first  city ;  No.  88,  which  has  been  engraved 
with  them,  is  of  jadeite,  and  belongs  also  to  this  first  city.  To  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  jade  (nephrite)  I  recommend  Prof.  Fischer's  cele- 
brated yiox)L}Jc^^^^.f'^^C' 

There  also  frequently  occurs  in  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik  a  curious  implement  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  axes,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  with  the  sole  difference  that  at  the 
lower  end,  where  the  edge  ought  to  be,  it  is  blunt, 
perfectly  smooth,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch 
thick.  Such  an  implement,  found  at  a  depth  of  46  ft., 
is  represented  by  No.  90.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined 
it,  finds  it  to  be  of  diorite.  These  implements,  which 
are  nirely  founi.  elsewhere,  are,  as  Professor  Virchow 
of  Berlin  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  of  the  British  Museum 
believe,  thought  to  have  been  used  as  polishers. 

Axes  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries,  and  are  almost 
everywhere  of  nearly  the  same  shape.* 


No.  90.  Curious  Stone 

Implement.    (Nearly 

hair  actual  Bixe. 

Depth,  46  ft) 


•  Pre-historic  Thnes^  p.  82. 
*•  Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  jade 
(nephrite)    has    never    been    found    in    South 
America  in  a  natural  state,  but  only  worked  out 
into  implements. 
"  Pre-historic  Times,  p.  167. 
'  Heinrich  Fischer,  Nephrit  und  Jadeit  nach 
ihm  mincralogischen  Eigenschafteriy  sowie  naoh 


ihrer  urgeschichtlkhen  und  ethnographischen  Be- 
deutung ;  Stuttgart,  1875. 

»  Smithsonian  Contrtbutions  to  Knowledge^  No. 
287,  Washington,  1876 ;  the  Arch,  Coli.  of  tha 
U,  3,  Nat.  Museum,  p.  17. 

Idem,  No.  259,  Explor.  of  Aboriginal  Pcmains  of 
Tennessee,  pp.  51  and  142.  See  further  Ardiivos 
do  Muscu  Nacional  do  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Rio  de 


/;;»--£,  ^>- 
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Under  Nos.  91  and  92  I  represent  two  well-polished  perforated  axes 
found  in  the  first  city,  of  which  the  former,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  of 


No.  92. 


No.  91 


Nos.  91,92.    Two  poliiihed  perforated  Axes.    (AlxutbalfactiutlBise.   Deptb,  45  to  62  ft.) 

hsBmatite,  the  latter  of  porphyry.  Similar  perforated  axes,  either  with 
two  sharp  edges,  or  with  only  one,  like  No.  92,  occur  in  all  the  four 
lowest  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  a 
number  of  them,  found  them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  silicious 
rock,  haematite,  hornblende,  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  blue  serpentine, 
gabbro-rock,  &c.  Whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik  obtained 
all  these  varieties  of  stones,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  Diorite  they 
may  have  got  from  the  valley  of  the  Ehodius,  where,  as  Mr.  Calvert 
informs  me,  it  is  plentiful. 

Like  the  axes  described  above,  these  perforated  axes  were  evidently 
used  for  domestic  purposes  as  well  as  for  battle-axes.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations ;  in  fact,  no  entire  specimens 
have  ever  been  found  there.  The  two  halves  of  such  an  axe,  which 
Lindenschmit  ^  represents,  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the 
station  of  Wangen,  in  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  same  author  also 
represents  entire  perforated  axes  of  basalt  and  serpentine,*  one  of  which 
was  found  at  Linz,  the  other  at  HohenzoUern.  Similar  perforated  axes 
are  also  found  in  Denmark,  in  the  settlements  of  the  Stone  age,  as  well 
as  in  England,  Germany,  Livonia,  Courland,  &c,^  Two  axes  like  No.  92 
were  found  by  Professor  Virchow  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  at 
Zabor6wo  and  are  preserved  in  his  collection.     They  are  very  plentiful 

JBneiro,  1876,  PI.  i. ;  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit^a       more  of  them  here. 


prtfhistoriques  de  la  BongriCy  Plate  iii.  For  the 
stone  axes  found  at  Szihalom,  see  PI.  x.  of  the 
photographs  taken  of  the  objects  exhibited  in 
the  National  Hungarian  Museum.  Similar  stone 
axes  are  contained  in  all  the  collections  of  pre- 
historic antiquities ;  I  shall  therefore  not  quote 


*  Die  Vateridndischen  AUerthumer,  PI.  xxvii., 
Nos.  12  and  13. 

*  Ibid.,  PI.  xliii.,  Nos.  3  and  11. 

*  J.  J.  A.  W^orsaae,  Xordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  xiii. 
John  Evans,  JTie  Ancient  Stotie  ImptemenUi 
London,  1872,  pp.  75,  129,  163,  164. 
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in  Hungary.*  Professor  Roemer  asks  me  if  the  pre-historic  peoples  of 
Hissarlik  knew  of  the  emery  of  Naxos,  as  quartz  (silicious  rock),  onyx, 
comeol,  &e.,  cannot  be  polished  without  emery.  Professor  Sayce  remarks 
to  me  that  emery  is  also  found  in  the  Gumush  Dagh,  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  runs  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maeander  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Lydia. 

As  to  the  perforations,  my  friend  Mr.  John  Evans  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  drilled  with  a  stick  by  means  of  sand;  whilst  Professor 
Maskelyne  holds  that  the  hard  stones  were  probably  perforated  with  a 
drill  of  bronze  or  stone,  or  even  perhaps  of  wood,  worked  by  a  bow.  This, 
fed  with  emery  and  water,  would  gradually  bore  a  hole.  Professor  Virchow 
observes  to  me  that  experiments  made  in  drilling  with  a  stick  by  means 
of  sand  have  repeatedly  been  made  with  perfect  success. 

That  the  perforating  of  the  hard  stones  was  an  exceedingly  diflScult 
operation  for  the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  Hissarlik,  could  not  be 
better  proved  than  by  the  great  number  of  hammers,  and  in  a  few 
instances  also  axes,  in  which  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  commenced 
on  both  sides  (sometimes  on  one  side  only),  but  was  abandoned  when  a 
hole  had  been  bored  the  depth  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch.  In  several 
instances  the  operation  of  boring  had  been  merely  begun,  and  was  aban- 
doned when  the  holes  were  only  a  line  or  two  deep.  But  nearly  all  the 
hammers  of  this  kind  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pre-historic  cities.  In  the  first  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  only  one 
hammer  of  a  whitish  limestone  was  found,  in  which  the  boring  had  been 
commenced  but  abandoned.  Similar  hammers,  in  which  the  drilling  of 
holes  had  been  commenced  and  abandoned,  are  found  in  Denmark  in  the 
settlements  of  the  Stone  age;^  they  are  also,  as  Professor  Virchow 
informs  me,  frequently  found  in  Germany,  and  he  has  one  from  Zabor6wo 
in  his  own  collection.  They  are  further  found  in  Hungary®  and 
England.* 

Lindenschmit  ^  says :  "  The  rarity,  nay  the  absence,  of  entire  specimens 
of  completely  perforated  axes  (in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings)  may  perhaps 
be  rather  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  they  were  used  chiefly 
as  arms,  which,  on  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  at  the  hands  of 
warriors,  must  have  disappeared,  either  with  them  in  the  battle  itself,  or 
on  their  return  to  the  forests." 

Under  Nos.  93-98  I  give  engravings  of  double-edged  saws  of  white 
and  brown  flint  or  chalcedony.  They  consist  of  flat,  sharp,  indented  pieces 
of  these  kinds  of  stone.  Those  of  which  one  side  only  is  indented,  as  in 
No.  96,  were  inserted  into  pieces  of  wood  or  of  staghom  and  cemented 
with  pitch,  of  which  traces  still  remain  on  one  or  two  specimens ;  but 
that  the  double-edged  saws  were  inserted  in  a  like  manner  appears 
improbable.     They  seem  to  have  been  used  for  sawing  bones.     Similar 


*  Jos.  Hampel,  Antiquity  pr^historiques  de  la  No.  33. 

Btmgriej  PI.  ir. ;  also  see  PI.  x.  of  the  photo-  *  Joseph  Hampcl,  AntiquiUs  pr^istoriqws  de 

graphs  of  the  National  Hungarian  Maseum,  Nos.  ia  Hon^rify  PI.  iv.  Nos.  3,  4,  6. 

66,  67,  representing  the  finds  at  Szihalom.  '  John  Evans,  Stone  Implements* '^^.  217,  218. 

'  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nord'ake  Oldeajer,  PI.  xii.  '  Die  Vaterldndischen  Alterthumer,  p.  179. 
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flint  saws  are  found  in  the  cave-dwellings  in  the  Dordogne;  some  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye ;  they  are  also  found 


No.  96. 


No.  93. 


No.  95. 


No.  97. 


No.  93. 


No.  91. 


Nob.  93-98.    Single  and  double-«dged  Saws  of  Flint  or  Chalcedony.    (Nearly  2 : 3  actual  eize.    Depth,  45  to  62  ft.) 

in  the  Swiss  Lake-habitations  of  the  Stone  age.*  Two  such  saw-knives 
were  found  at  Bethsaur  near  Bethlehem,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  I  also  noticed  other  saws  of  the  same  kind  found  in 
India,  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Antiquities.  Similar  saws  of  silex, 
found  in  pre-historic  tombs  in  Mecklenburg,  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Neu  Brandenburg  and  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  at  Schwerin. 
The  keeper  of  the  former,  Mr.  Julius  Miiller,  suggests  that  they  may 
have  been  used  for  cutting  sinews,  hides,  and  bones.  Similar  flint  saws 
are  also  found  in  Denmark.^ 

At  Hissarlik  these  double  or  single  edged  saws  of  silex  or  chalcedony 
are  so  plentiful  in  all  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  nearly  a  thousand  of  them.  In  the  latest  pre-historic  city 
I  only  found  two  such,  of  very  large  size.  Double-edged  flint  saws,  of 
the  shape  of  No.  98,  occurred  only  twice  or  three  times.  They  may 
probably  have  been  used  as  arrow-heads ;  for  regularly-shaped  arrow- 
heads, such  as  I  found  in  the  Koyal  Sepulchres  at  Mycenae,*  do  not  exist 
here.  Abundant  at  Hissarlik,  but  less  frequent  than  the  saw-knives,  are 
the  knives  of  silex  or  chalcedony,  of  the  same  size  as  the  saws,  having 
either  only  one  or  two  sharp  edges.  Such  knives  are  also  found 
abundantly  in  the  habitations  of  the  Stone  age  in  Scandinavia,*  in  the 
Swiss  Lake-habitations,*  in  the  cavcrhabitations  in  the  Dordogne,^  in 
Mecklenburg  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  in  many  other  places 
and  countries ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Hungary.**  Flakes  of  silex  or  chalce- 
dony are  still  used  to  the  present  day  in  immense  quantities  all  over 
Asia  Minor  for  the  corn-shellers  or  threshing-boards  (in  modern  Greek, 


Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterldndischen  AlterthU- 
#itfr,p.  179,  Plate  xxvii.  No.  18  ;  Sir  J.  Lubbock, 
jPre-historic  Times,  p.  107 ;  V.  Gross,  JEtabliase" 
tnents  LacustrsSf  PI.  i.  No.  4. 

•  A.  P.  Madsen,  Antiqmt(fs  prehistoriqHes  du 
Danemarc ;  Copenhagen,  1872,  Plate  xxir.  Nos. 
5-8,  12-15.   . 

<  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  272,  No.  435. 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Kordiske  Olds^ger,  PI.  iv. 


No.  61 ;  A.  P.  Madsen,  Antiqw'tifs  prShistoriqnes 
du  Danemarc,  PI.  xviii.  Nos.  25-28;  Lubbock, 
Pre-historic  Times,  p.  89. 

•  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterlandischen  Aiterthu- 
mer,  p.  179,  PI.  xxviii.  Nos.  19-23. 

^  I.arge  masses  of  these  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye. 

•  Josepn  Hampel,  Antiquites  prehistoriques  de 
la  Hongrie,  PI.  i. 
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So/cdvi).  These  are  in  the  form  of  sledges,  and  consist  of  two  heavy 
wooden  planks  6^  ft.  long,  and  at  one  end  2  ft.,  at  the  other  1  ft.  4  in., 
broad.  In  the  lower  side  of  these  corn-shellers  an  immense  number  of 
holes  are  made,  about  2  in.  long,  in  which  the  flint  flakes  are  fastened 
lengthwise,  so  that  all  are  in  the  direction  of  the  boards.  These  flints 
have  the  length  of  those  I  find  at  Hissarlik,  but  they  are  much  thicker, 
and  none  of  them  has  a  sharp  or  an  indented  edge.  These  machines 
are  drawn  by  a  horse  over  the  ears  of  com  spread  on  the  threshing-floor ; 
they  are^also  used  for  chopping  up  straw. 

Much  less  abundant  are  the  flakes  or  knives  of  obsidian,  though 
they  occur  in  all  the  four  lowest  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  All 
of  them  are  two-edged,  and  some  are  so  sharp  that  one  might  shave 
with  them.  Such  obsidian  flakes  or  knives  are  sometimes  found  together 
with  the  common  flint  flakes,  but  only  in  those  countries  where  obsidian 
occurs  in  a  natural  state.  That  such  knives  of  flint  or  obsidian  were 
once  in  general  use,  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  here  and  there 
the  Jews  to  the  present  day  circumcise  their  children  with  such  knives^  (^  Pf^i,  .'  .y^rf 

Now,  as  to  the  place  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  Hissarlik 
obtained  their  silex  and  chalcedony.  These  stones,  as  Mr.  Calvert  assures 
me,  are  found  near  Koush-Shehr  at  Sapgee,  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of 
Hissarlik,  where  they  are  still  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Turkish 
threshing-boards.  The  same  friend  informs  me  that  he  found  obsidian 
of  a  coarse  nature  near  Saragik ;  he  further  calls  my  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Barker  Webb  {De  Agro  Tromno,  p.  42),  that  he  observed  the 
mineral  near  Mantescia,  on  the  road  from  Assos  to  Aivajik — one  hour 
from  the  former  place.  Professor  Virchow  found  chalcedony  contained 
in  the  volcanic  layers  near  the  Foulah  Dagh  •  in  the  Troad. 

It  deserves  particular  notice  that,  except  the  little  knives  and  mw-kniveSy 
no  implements  or  arms  of  silex  were  ever  found  at  Hissarlik, 

No.  99  represents  a  pretty  little  disc  of  greenish  sandstone,  with  a 
projecting  border  and  a  round  hole  in  the  centre ;  its  use  is  unknown. 


No.  99.    Flat  p«rfbr«ted  Stme.    (Half  actual  sIm.  No.  100.    Fragment  of  a  Bowl»  with 

Depth,  about  48  ft.)  a  pair  of  eyea.    (A  bout  half  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  48  ft.) 

No.  100  represents  in  outline  a  fragment  of  a  lustrous-black  bowl,  which, 
like  No.  36,  seems  to  represent  an  owl's  face  in  monogram.  Prof.  Sayce 
asks,  "  Is  it  not  for  warding  off  the  evil  eye  ?  Compare  the  Etruscan 
vases." 

»  See  ZdUchriftfUr  Ethndogie  (  Berliner  Anthropoiog.  GeseUschaft,  Band  xi.  S.  272). 
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whetstones,  such  as  Nos.  101  and  102,  only  a  few  Were  found  in 
rst  city ;  they  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  three  following  cities. 


No.  101. 


No.  102. 


No«.  101, 102.    Whetstones  of  Green  and  BUck  Slaie.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  40  to  52  a.) 

Nearly  all  are  perforated  at  one  end  for  suspension.  Mr.  Davies  pro- 
nounces them  all  to  consist  of  indurated  slate.  Two  similar  whetstones 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  sepulchres ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  Egyptian 
Collection  in  the  Louvre ;  the  other  appears  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  the  notice  that  it  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty.  Many  such  whetstones,  found  in  England,  are  also 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  the  ancient  Peruvian  Collection  likewise 
contains  some  specimens  of  them.  Two  such  whetstones,  found  at 
Szihalom,  are  in  the  Hungarian  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth.^®  Prof. 
Virchow  informs  me  that  similar  whetstones  also  occur  in  Germany. 

The  accompanying  mould  No.  103 
consists,  according  to  Prof.  Landerer, 
of  mica-slate.  It  forms  a  trapezium 
3  in.  long,  1 J  in.  broad  at  one  end  and 
1*8  in.  at  the  other,  and  half  an  inch 
thick.  It  has  three  moulds  for  cast- 
ing pointed  instruments  of  a  kind 
such  as  have  never  yet  occurred  any- 
where, and  which,  in  my  opinion,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  arrow-heads, 
though  the  only  species  of  arrow- 
heads I  discovered  in  this  first  city 
as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  ones 
are  vastly  diflferent. 

My  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  the 
celebrated  London  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  of  antiques  —  who  showed 
me  the  great  kindness  of  repeatedly 
visiting  my  Trojan  collection  and  explaining  to  me,  for  three  hours  at  a 
time,  how  all  the  metallic  work,  and  particularly  how  the  jewels,  were  made 
by  the  pre-historic  peoples — holds  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  objects  to 
be  cast  in  these  moulds  could  have  been  intended  for  breast-  or  hair-pins. 
He  agrees  with  me  that  they  were  intended  for  arrow-heads :  this  view 
appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  barbs  on  one  of  them.  It  seems 
still  more  diflScult  to  explain  the  use  of  the  triangular  object  represented 
by  the  fourth  moujd.  Professor  Sayce  asks  me,  "  Was  it  not  intended 
for  a  bead  ? "    For  casting  all  the  objects  represented  here,  two  such 


No.  103.   A  Mould  ol  Mica>slate  fur  casting  arrow- 
heads of  a  very  curious  form. 
(Atx)ut  half  actual  size.    Depth,  46  ft.) 


>®  See  PI.  X.,  Nos.  82  and  83,  of  the  photographs  of  the  collection. 
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mould-stones,  each  of  them  haying  exactly  the  same  heds,  were  fastened 
together  by  means  of  a  small  round  stick,  which  was  put  into  the  round 
hole ;  then  the  mptal  was  poured  through  the  openings  on  the  small  sides 
of  the  stones  into  the  beds,  and  was  left  there  till  it  had  become  cold. 

Under  Nos.  104-111  I  represent  curious  objects  of  pure  copper.     The 
head  of  No.  104  is  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  that  of  No.  105  is  quite  flat. 


Ill 


110       109 


104 


108 


m 


KoB.  104-112.    Panches,  Brooches,  and  Arrow-head  of  Copper,  also  a  SQver  Brooch. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  45  to  53  ft.) 

Nos.  106  and  107  have  heads  of  globular  form,  and  are  in  the  form  of 
nails ;  but  they  can  of  course  never  have  been  used  as  such,  being  far 
too  long  and  thin  and  fragile  to  be  driven  into  wood.  One  of  those 
found  in  this  first  city  is  7  in.  long.  They  can  consequently  only- 
have  served  as  brooches  and  hair-pins,  and  were  the  ancient  predecessors 
of  the  fibulflB  invented  ages  later.  Similar  primitive  brooches  are  very 
numerous  in  the  first  four  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  but  only  in  the 
first  two  cities  are  they  of  copper;  in  the  two  later  cities  they  are  of 
bronze.  They  are  also  of  bronze  in  the  ancient  Lake-habitations  in 
the  Lake  of  Bourget.  A  certain  number  found  in  that  lake  are  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  the  director  of  which,  M. 
Alexandre  Bertrand,  attributes  to  them  the  date  of  from  600  to  500  b.o. 
Brooches  of  bronze  of  the  same  shape,  but  much  more  elaborate,  were 
found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  Moeringen  and  Auvernier.^  Needles  with 
two  pointed  ends,  like  No.  108,  were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary;^ 
they  are  also  very  plentiful  in  Germany,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere.  There 
are  a  great  many  such  primitive  brooches  of  bronze,  both  of  the  form  of 
No.  104  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral,  and  of  that  of  Nos.  106  and 
107,  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Antiquarium  of  Schwerin ;  they  were  all  found  in 
the  Mecklenburg  sepulchral  mounds  called  "  Hiinengraber,"  and  in  many 
other  ancient  sites  in  Germany.     Miss  Adele  Virchow  has  collected  a 


'  Victor    GroM,  Deux    StaiUms    Lacustres; 
NeareviUe,  1878,  PI.  riii.,  Nos.  12  and  13. 
•  See  PI.  X.,  Noe.  7  and  16,  of  the  photographs 


of  the  Pre-historic  Collection  of  the  National 
Hungarian  Museum. 
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nnmber  of  brooches,  like  Nos.  104  and  107,  in  her  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 

Nos.  109  and  110  are  declared  by  Mr.  Giuliano  to  be  punches,  the 
lower  ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  wooden  handles.  No.  Ill,  1*6  in. 
long,  is  in  the  nsual  form  of  the  arrow-head,  such  as  I  have  found  in  the 
debris  of  the  three  lower  cities ;  indeed,  I  never  found  a  diflferently  shaped 
arrow-head  there.  A  similar  arrow-head  appears  to  have  been  found  in 
the  excavations  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary.^ 

All  these  brooches,  punches,  and  arrows  have  evidently  been  cast, 
though  only  in  the  third  city  have  I  found  a  mould  for  such  arrows,  never 
one  for  brooches  or  punches.     No.  112  is  a  fragmentary  brooch  of  silver. 

In  the  accompanying  group  the  copper  punch,  No.  113,  as  well  as  the 
copper  brooches,  Nos.  114  and  115,  are  from  the  second  city.*     The  rest 

No.  118. 


No.  119. 


Ko.  113. 


Nos.  113-116.  Copper  Punch  and 

Broochefl  from  the  Second  City.   (3 : 4 

actual  alze.    Depth.  35  to  42  ft.) 


Nos.  1 1 6-122.    Objects  of  MeUl  from  the  Lowest  Stratum :  four  Copper 
Knives  (one  gilt),  and  various  ornaments.    (3 :  4  actua  size, 
but  No.  119,  2 :  5.    D?pth,  43  to  50  f  t.^ 


»  See  Plate  x.,  No.  20,  of  the  photographs  of 
the  Collection  in  the  National  Muaeum  at  Buda- 
Pesth. 


*  They  are  given  here,  as  they  happen  to 
have  been  engraved  on  the  same  block  with 
the  other  objects. 
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of  the  metal  objects  are  from  the  first  city.    No.  116  represents  a  copper 

bracelet,  but  it  is  so  small  that  it  can  only  have  fitted  the  arm  of  a 

Uttle  child.     Nos.  117,  118,  and  119  are  copper  knives ;  the  first  is  much 

broken;   in  the  larger  end  of  the  two  latter  may  be  seen  the  two  or 

three  holes  of  the  pins  with  which  they  were  fixed  in  the  handles  of 

wood  or  bone. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  Chandler  Eoberts,  F.B.S.,  assayer  at  the  Eoyal 
Mint,  and  Professor  of  Metallurgy  in  the  Eoyal  School  of  Mines,  kindly 
analysed  the  metals  of  this  first  city,  and  wrote  for  me  the  following 
yaluable  report  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  also  analysed  with  much  care  small  portions  of  implements  found 
at  depths  o^  over  40  ft. 

"  No.  120  is  a  knife-blade  (depth  45  ft.)  on  the  surface  of  which  there 
are  thin  flakes  of  metal  that  cupellation  showed  to  be  gold.  The  knife 
had  evidently  been  gilded,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  artificer  who  made 
it  possessed  much  metallurgical  knowledge  and  technical  skill. 

"  Analysis  showed  that  copper  was  present  to  the  extent  of  97  •  4  per 
cent,  in  the  metallic  state,  the  rest  of  the  metal  being  in  the  form  of 
green  carbonate  and  red  oxide  of  copper ;  for  the  blade  was  so  corroded 
at  the  end  that  it  was  impossible  to  entirely  eliminate  these  substances. 
Tin,  however,  was  certainly  not  present  in  appreciable  quantity ;  so  that 
the  implement  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  originally  formed  of 
unalloyed  copper. 

"The    nail    or    pin,    No.    105  "A  portion  from   the   end    of 

(depth  46  ft.),  was  also  much  cor-     No.  115  (depth  42  ft.),  also  a  nail 

roded,  but  a  cleaned  portion  gave  ^  or  pin,  contained : — 

on  analysis : —  ^  ^^ 

•^  98  •  20  per  cent,  copper. 

97-83  pep  cent,  copper.  ^"^^    "      »•    "^\ 

0-21    „      „    tin.  0-13   „      „    sulphur. 

0-90   .,      „    iron.  Trace  of  tin. 

Traces  of  nickel  and  cobalt  gg .  Qg 


98-94 


"  The  metal  in  the  three  last  cases  is  much  harder  than  modern  com- 
mercial copper,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  its  impurities  not 
having  been  removed  by  refining.^  There  is  every  probability  that  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  tin  in  No.  105  is  accidental,  more  espe- 
cially since  specimens  of  commercial  copper  have  been  found  to  contain 
such  an  amount. 

"  If  then  we  may  assume  that  the  several  implements  were  used  as 
nails  and  knives,  it  would  appear  that  they  belong  to  a  pre-Bronze  age, 
and  that  the  makers  of  them  were  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  copper 
is  hardened  by  the  addition  of  tin." 


*  While  this  book   is  passing  through  the  alloy  of  rhodium^  for   an   account  of  which   I 

press,  I  have   receiyed  information  of  a  most  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  discoverer,  Mr.  A.  J. 

interesting  discovery  in  America  of  weapons  Duffield.    (See  his  Appendix.) 
and  implements  of  copper  hardened  by  a  natural 
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It  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  that  No.  120  in  the  only  gilded 
object  I  ever  found  in  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik, 
whereas  the  art  of  gilding  bronze  was  in  general  use  at  Mycenae.*  But 
the  Mycenean  goldsmith  was  not  able  to  gild  silver ;  whenever,  therefore, 
objects  of  silver  were  to  be  plated  with  gold,  he  first  plated  them  with 
bronze  and  then  gilded  the  latter.^ 

No.  121  represents  a  silver  brooch,  the  head  of  which  is  ornamented 
with  flutings ;  but  it  is  much  deteriorated  by  the  chloride,  and  must  have 
been  originally  much  longer.  Of  silver  also  is  the  curious  pendant  of  an 
ear-ring,  No.  122,  which  in  form  resembles  a  primitive  ship,  and  which 
was  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means  of  a  thin  wire.  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  to  be  an  ear-ring  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  number 
of  similar  pendants  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the  third  city.  Certainly 
this  object  (No.  122)  looks  much  like  a  fibula,  of  which  only  the  pin 
is  missing.  But  for  that  purpose  the  silver  leaf  is  far  too  thin,  and  this 
is  still  much  more  the  case  with  the  gold  ear-rings  of  a  similar  shape 
found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city,  all  of  which  are  made  of  very  thin 
gold  leaf.  There  was  found,  besides,  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city,  a 
silver  wire. 

Of  copper  lances  or  battle-axes  no  trace  was  discovered ;  I  only  found 
a  quadrangular  copper  bar  10  in.  long,  which  runs  out  into  an  edge  at  one 
end,  and  may  have  been  used  as  a  weapon.  Of  other  objects  of  copper 
worth  enumerating,  I  may  mention  a  plain  ring.  Of  other  metals,  lead 
wa^.now  and  then  found  in  small  quantities. 

We,  therefore,  find  in  use  among  these  primitive  inhabitants  of  the 
most  ancient  city  on  Hissarlik,  together  with  very  numerous  stone  imple- 
ments and  stone  weapons,  the  following  metals :  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
but  no  iron ;  in  fact,  no  trace  of  this  latter  metal  was  ever  found  by  me 
either  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  or  at  Mycenae. 

Nothing,  •!  think,  could  better  testify  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
pre-historic  ruins  at  Hissarlik  and  at  Mycenae,  than  the  total  absence  of 
iron.  It  is  true  that  Hesiod  distinctly  states  that  iron  was  discovered 
later  than  copper  and  tin,  for,  in  speaking  of  the  peoples  who  were 
ancient  even  in  his  day,  he  says  that  they  used  bronze,  and  not  iron.*  But 
still,  in  order  to  show  how  old  the  knowledge  of  iron  and  steel  was,  he 
represents  Gkea  as  making  a  sickle  for  Kronos  of  greyish  glittering  steel,' 
and  he  gives  to  Herakles,  besides  armour  of  gold  and  greaves  of  bronze,  a 
sword  of  iron  and  a  helmet  of  steel.^*  Lucretius  distinctly  confirms  the 
three  ages : — 

**Arma  antiqna,  manns,  ungues,  dcntesque  fiienmt 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sylyarura  firagmina  rami, 
Poflterius  ferri  yis  est  aerisque  reperta, 
Sed  prior  aeris  erat,  quam  fcrri  cognitns  nsiis.*'' 


•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  283.  •  Hesiod.,  Theogonijt,  vy.  161,  162 : 

'  Ibid,  pp.  216,  217,  No8.  327,  328;  p.  240,  oTtf^o  8i  (Fcuo)  Toi^<ro<ro  y4yos  xoKiov  iMfAorrof^ 

No.  348,  and  many  others.  tcv^c  fi4ya  hpitrcufov  ical  M^pa9t  mud  ^iKotfriw. 

8  Hesiod.,  Opp,  et  DieSy  w.  149,  150 :  »•  Hesiod.,  Scut.  HeracL  vy.  122-138. 

ro7s  8*  ^y  x^^««  M*»'  rc^f o,  x<^«>«  ^^  Tf  oUot,  *  Vv.  1282-1285. 

XoAity  8'  §lfrydio9rro  •  fi4\as  8'  oiK  f<ric€  fflhipos. 
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Hostmann'  also  cites  Terentius  Varro^  and  Agatharchides*  as  adopt- 
ing the  same  theory.  But  it  deserves  attention  that  before  the  Deluge, 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam,  according  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,* 
Tubal  Cain  was  simultaneously  master  in  various  kinds  of  work  of  bronze 
and  iron.*  According  to  Hostmann,  iron  is  only  mentioned  thirteen 
times  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  whereas  brass,  by  which  is  here  at  all 
events  to  be  understood  bronze  (that  is  to  say,  the  mixture  of  tin  and 
copper),  is  mentioned  forty-four  times. 

The  question  now  arises :  Whence  did  the  early  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarlik  obtain  their  metals?  The  answer  is,  first,  that  they  must  have 
had  an  abundance  of  gold,  since  the  Troad  borders  on  Phrygia,  where 
mythology  localized  the  legend  of  Midas  and  his  treasures,  and  it  nearly 
touches  the  valley  of  the  Pactolus,  which  was  so  famous  for  its  auriferous 
sands. 

Besides,  there  were,  according  to  Strabo,  gold  mines  in  the  Troad 
itself,  nay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ilium,  for  he  says  :  "  Above 
the  territory  of  the  Abydians  in  the  Troad  lies  Astyra,  a  ruined  city,  now 
belonging  to  Abydos;  but  formerly  the  city  was  independent  and  had 
gold  mines,  which  are  now  poor  and  exhausted,  like  those  in  Mount 
Tmolus  around  the  Pactolus."' 

Homer  mentions  among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Trojans  the 
Halizonians  {oi  ^A\i^(ovoi),  who  came  from  Alybe  (^  ^AXv^rj),  "  where  is 
the  birth-place  of  silver ;"  ®  that  is  to  say,  where  there  are  silver  mines. 
Strabo  holds  these  Halizonians  to  be  the  later  Chalybes  on  the  Pontus 
called  in  his  time  Ghaldaeans ;  he  thinks  that  either  the  reading  has  been 
changed  from  ix  XaXv^f;  into  €|  'AXv^i;?,  or  that  the  Chalybes  had  been 
formerly  called  Alybans.®  Other  silver  mines  appear  to  be  indicated  by 
Strabo  in  the  Troad  to  the  right  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichna  and 
Palaescepsis.^® 

Copper  mines  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  the  Troad  near  Cisthene  on 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium/  where  now  stands  Cidonia  or  Cythonies. 
Strabo  also  mentions  a  stone  found  near  Andeira  in  the  mountains  of  Ida, 

'  Chr.  Hostmaon,  Ztw  Geachichte  und  Kritik  Xikvfits  r\>  xdKailv  iavoyAdovro  ;  and  roxnovs 

de$  Hordischen  System's  der  drei  Cfuliurperioden ;  otfxai  Kiytiy  rhp  troiririiy  'AAifwwvj  iu  ry  /tcri 

Braunschweig,  1875,  p.  18.  robs  na<l>\ay6yas  Kvra\6y^,    l^'urther :  iiroi  t^j 

•  Fragm,  ap:  Augnstin.  (fo  Civ.  Dei,  vii.  c  24.  ypaiftvis  fierortBdffTis  inrh  rod  "  rri\60€u  iK  XoAi^- 

•  De  Mori  Erythr,  ap.  Phot.  c.  29.  ^s,'*  ^  r&v  du^ept&ituy  wp6r€poy  *A\vfiay  Aeyo- 

•  Gen,  IT.  22.  fi4ywy  iurrl  XoX^/Swi'. 

•  ThU  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  "  Strabo,  xiiL  p.  603  :  iy  Bt^i^  9^  rov  AI<Hitov 
natural  meaning  is  that  Tubal  Cain  was  the  first  fitra^h  UoKlxycts  re  icol  UaKcuaKii^fws  ^  N^o 
who  worked  in  metals  in  general,  and  the  metals  Kufirf  ical  *Apyvpla.  Now,  I  believe  with  For- 
spedfied  indicate  only  the  knowledge  of  the  biger  {Real  EncycL  s.  v.  Nea)  that  instead  of 
torUer's  age.  ri  via  K^fiii  we  have,  according  to  the  parallel 

'  xiii.  p.  501 :  'rir4pK€trai  8*  t^j  r&y  *Afiu9riy&y  passage  (in  Strabo),  p.  552,  to  read  ATi'f o  or'Eveo 

X^P<»  if  if  Tp9»«t5i  T^  "Affrvpa,   &  yvy  fi^y  tc^firi  Ka\  iipy^ta,  and  not  *Apyvpia.     Forbiger 

'A0viiiy&y  tart,  KortcKOfifUyri  w6Kis,  xp6r€poy  identifies  this  ATvca  Ki&firt  with  the  present  town 

8e  ^y  Koff  abrd,  xp>^^*^  Ix***^*  ^  ^^  ffirdyid  of  Ind,  where  silver   mines    are  mentioned  by 

i<rrty,  i^ayaXwfiiya,  KaBd-wtp  ri   iy  r^  Tfju&\^  Chandler,  i.  p.  142  ;  Pococke,  iii.  p.  160. 
tA  irepl  rhy  neuerw?i6y.  *  xiii.  p.  606  :  K^w  hh  rod  K6\irov  (rod  *A9pa' 

•  //.  ii.  856,  857 :  fivrrlov)  itol  rrjs  Ilvfi^s  JBxpas  IJ  t€  KlcHvj) 
abritp  'A\i(wymy  *Ohlos  itol  *ETl(rrpo4M>s  ^pxov  iffri  x6\i5  tpnfifxos  %x^^^^  Xifiiya.  Mo  ainris 
nikiSty  i^  *A\i0vis,  i6fy  hpy^pov  iffrX  ytvidXri,  8'  iy  rfj  fitaoycdij.  r6  re  rov  x^^^^^  fxiraWoy, 

•  Strabo,  xiL   p.   549 :    ot  8i   yvy   Xa\9aioi  k,  r.  \, 
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which  when  burned  became  iron ;  when  melted  with  a  certain  earth,  zinc 
(ylrevBapyvpos;)  flows  forth  from  it;  whilst,  copper  being  added  ta  it,  it 
becomes  brass  (xpa/ia),  called  by  some  people  opelxci^os.  Zinc  is  also 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tmolus.* 

Phrygia  was  also  the  country  of  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  the  fabled  sons 
of  Ehea,  who  in  her  flight  to  Mount  Ida  in  Crete  rested  her  hands  on  the 
mountain  and  so  gave  birth  to  her  child  (Zeus) ;  and  from  the  impression 
of  her  hands  sprang  the  Curetes  or  the  Corybantes,  who  were  called  Idaean 
Dactyli.^  This  tradition  is  also  mentioned  by  Nonnus.*  These  Phrygian 
Dactyli  were  celebrated  as  metallurgists,  and  were  said  to  have  discovered 
iron  in  Crete.*  According  to  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Ehodius, 
Sophocles  also  called  the  Dactyli  Phrygians.*  Diodorus  Siculus  also,  who 
seems  to  have  copied  largely  from  Ephorus,  says  that  there  are  many,  and 
among  them  Ephorus,  who  aflSrm  that  the  Idaean  Dactyli  dwelt  around 
Mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  and  passed  over  to  Europe  with  Mygdon.  They 
were  enchanters,  and  practised  spells,  religious  ceremonies,  and  mysteries ; 
and,  residing  in  Samothrace,  they  greatly  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  by  these  arts.^  The  Phrygian  origin  of  the  Dactyli  is  also 
confirmed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  calls  them  Phrygians  and 
barbarians.®  Strabo  says :  "  As  some  say,  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
slopes  of  Ida  were  called  Dactyli,  because  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
called  their  feet,  and  the  summits  are  called  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 
and  thus  all  the  spurs  of  Ida  which  are  sacred  to  the  mother  of  the 
gods  are  called  Idaean  Dactyli  or  *toes.'  But  Sophocles  believes  the 
first  Dactyli  to  have  been  five  men,  who  discovered  iron  and  first 
worked  it,  and  invented  many  other  things  useful  for  life :  they  had 
five  sisters,  and  from  their  number  they  were  called  Dactyli  {i.e. 
*  toes ').  But  others  relate  other  fabulous  stories,  heaping  absurdity  on 
absurdity;  but  they  also  state  the  names  and  number  (of  the  Dactyli) 
differently:  calling  one  of  them  Celmis  and  the  others  Damnameneus, 
Heracles  and  Acmon  (the  anvil).  Some  say  that  they  were  natives  of  Ida, 
others  report  that  they  were  immigrants,  but  all  maintain  that  by  them 
iron  was  first  worked  in  Ida :  all  suppose  them  to  have  been  enchanters 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  residing  in 


*  xiii.  p.  610:  %<m  8i  XlBos  ir^pX  rh*' KvZtipa^  perare  Aristoteles  Lydum  Scvthen  monstrasse; 
%i  Kcu6fi^vos  ffiZi)pos  yivtrai'  tlra  fierhyris  riyos  Theophrastus  Delam  Phrygem  putat;  aerariam 
Ka/xivcvBtU  i,To<rrd(€i  r^^v^dpyvpov,  ^  xpoaKa-  fabricam  alii  Chalybas,  alii  Cyclopas;  ferrum 
fiovtra  x^^^''  Th  KoXovyifvov  yly^rai  Kpafia,  8  Hesiodus  in  Creta  eos  qui  yocati  stmt  Idaei 
rtvcs  6p€lxct\Koy  KtiKov<ri'  ylvtrat  8i  ip€v^dpyvpos  Dactyli." 

Kcd  T€pl  rhy  TfiwXoy.  •  Ad  Argonaut  i.  1129 :  So^xA^s  8i  ain-obs 

'  Diomed.  p.  474,  ed.  Putch  :  '^  Aiunt  Opem  in  ^p^yas  koXcT  iy  Kwpois  "Xarvpois, 
Idam  montem  insulae  Cretae  fugiendo  delatam  '  Diod.  Sic.  v.  64:   llyu>i  8*  Iffropovtrw^   £p 

manus  snas  imposuisse  memorato  monti,  et  sic  itrri  Ktd  ''E^pos,  rohs  *lliaiovs  AcucrvKovs  tcW- 

infantem  ipsum  edidisse,  et  ex  manuum  impres-  (tBcu  fihf  Kcn-h  riiy'^lBiiy  rijy  iy  ^pvyi^j  8ia3^MU 

sione  emersisse  Curetas  sive  Corybantas,  quos  a  8i  furk  M^yHoyos  fis  r^y  Eupe^v  ^dp^ayrfu 

mentis  nomine  et  a  qualitate  facti  Idaeos  Dae-  8i  y^ras  lirtTrj9€v<rai  rds  re  hrtpdiu  Ktd  rcAcrds^ 

tylos  appellant."  ical  fjLvirr'fipiaj  itol  Tcpl  'Xofiodp^Kfiy  iiarpi^ayrtu 

*  Dionys.  xiv.  25  seq. :  ow  fjLtrpius  ivro^nois  imrK-firreiy  robs  4yx<»piovs. 

....    ^Civ  wort  'Pf  fir  •  Stromat.  i.  p.  360,  ed.  Pott :  ^piyes  8*  i}<rcir 

iK  x^oyhs  abror4\fijroy  hf€fiXdffTn<r€  ytyiBKriy.  koX  fidpfiapoi  ol  'iSeuoi  AdiervKou 

*  Plin.  H.  N,  va.  57 :  "  Aes  conflare  et  tem- 
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Phrygia  in  the  district  of  Ida ;  for  they  call  the  Troad  Phrygia,  because 
the  neighbouring  Phrygians  took  possession  (of  it)  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy."  » 

The  Cabiri,  who  were  likewise  celebrated  metallurgists,  came  also  from 
Phrygia,  and  were  said  to  owe  their  name  to  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
whence  they  passed  over  to  Samothrace.^®  According  to  Pausanias,^  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Pergamenes  was  anciently  sacred  to  the  Cabiri. 
Strabo  informs  us  that,  according  to  Pherecydes,  from  Apollo  and  Ehytia 
sprang  nine  Corybantes,  who  lived  in  Samothrace,  but  from  Cabiro, 
daughter  of  Proteus,  and  Hephaestus,  three  Cabiri  and  three  Cabirian 
nymphs ;  both  brothers  and  sisters  enjoyed  divine  worship.  They  were 
especially  venerated  in  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  but  also  in  some  places  in 
the  Troad.^  Though  there  is  no  tradition  that  the  Cabiri  were  also  sons 
of  Bhea,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Phrygia,  we  see  them  in  the  service  of 
that  goddess^  in  Samothrace. 

We  have  seen  that  they  were  sons  of  Hephaestus,  who,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,  was  the  inventor  of  all  works  in  iron,  copper,  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  all  other  substances  which  are  wrought  by  means  of  fire.* 
We  have  also  seen  (p.  253)  that  there  were  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and 
silver,  in  the  Troad,  and  no  doubt  there  were  still  richer  ones  in 
Phrygia,  because  it  is  to  Phrygia  that  tradition  attributes  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  fusing  metals  by  the  accidental  melting  of  them  in  a 
forest  fire.* 

Strabo  quotes  the  opinion  of  Posidonius,  who  believed  in  the  story  that, 
the  forests  having  once  caught  fire,  the  earth  beneath,  containing  silver  and 
gold,  became  liquefied,  so  that  these  metals  boiled  forth  to  the  surface.® 


*  Strabo,  x.  p.  473 :  AoKriXous  8*  *l9alovs 
^turl  riycf  K€ie\yi<rBat  robs  wptirous  olidfropas 

k4y€ff9ai  rhs  6wmp€(as,  Kopv^ia  tk  tA  Hitpa  rS»v 
opiw  ai  oZv  Ktvrh  fjJpos  ^crxariol  ical  wacat  rrjs 
t^nrphs  r&v  9tS»v  Upai  ictpX  r^v  "iSijv  .... 
"Xo^oKXfis  84  oftrai  Wktc  rohi  wpt&rovs  ipffwas 
y^dadcu,  of  ffl9rip6¥  tc  4^€vpw  koI  flpydtravro 
Tp&TOi  ffol  &Wa  woWh,  r&v  irphs  rhy  fiioy  xp^' 
filUttVy  ithrrt  tk  KaX  hJ^\^  ro^nwv^  &iri  Z\  rov 
iiptBftod  BatcriKovs  KKri^iiPai,  &\Koi  8*  &?i\ofs 
livMoiHTuf  iar6pois  &wopa  avrdirroirrfSt  iia^6pois 
8i  Ka2  rois  Mfuuri  koX  rott  itpi0fio7s  x/>«»^a«>  ^*^ 
KiKfity  0¥Ofui(ov<rl  riya  *ica2  Aafipafi€p4a  Koi 
*HpaKK4a  -tccd  "Ax/uora*  koI  ol  fUv  iirtx^pioos 
T^f  'I8iyj  ol  8i  hroUovSi  xdmts  8i  aldripoy  ^Ip- 
ydffBai  ^b  rointav  iv  "18]?  xpS»T6v  <pa(Ti,  trdprts 
Zh  lud  y6irrv  ^tntX-fi^wri  ical  frtpl  riir  firirtpa 
rw  9(&y  Koi  iy  ^pvyltf  V^cijiccJtos  xtpl  -H^v  "18171', 
^puyiay  r^y  TpipdZa  KoKovvrts  Btk  rh  rovs 
^p^yus  hriKpcerricaL  ttXiiffioxApovs  tyros  rns 
Tpoias  iteiteiFopefifi4vris. 

*•  Apoll.  Rhod.  ad  Argonaut,  i.  917 :  Kd0€tpoi 
8i  ioKovfft  wpotrnyopfvffBai  avh  Ka0flp»y  r&y 
"ori  ^pvyiav  hpSty^  hrtX  4yT€v0*y  fifniy4x0ri(^cuf 
€1$  lAfioBp^y. 

*  Patuanias,  1.416:  *Hi'  84  ydfioyrcu  ol  Ti^pya- 
fOp^U  Ka0tlpt»y  Updy  <pa(rtv  ttyai  rh  iipxauoy, 

*  Strabo,  I.  p.  473:  ♦fpcit^Sijj  8'  il  *At6\- 


Xcffyos  Ktd  'Pfirias  KvpfiatncLS  iyy4oL,  ohcriffau  8' 
ahrohs  iy  'XofioBp^KTi '  iK  84  Kafifipovs  rjjs 
lipvriws  KoX  'H^aiffrov  Ka$flpovs  rpus  koX 
vifjL^s  rpus  Kafitipi^ias,  imaripois  8'  Upit  yiyt^ 
ffBat,  fidKurra  fi^y  ohy  iy  "linfiptf  koX  Afffxy^ 
robs  Ka$€lpovs  rifiia<rBai  avfifii^Kty,  hXKk  koL 
iy  Tpoltf  Kwrk  w6K€is. 

*  A  grammarian  in  the  Lexicon  of  Gade,  s.  v, 
KdfiipoL,  cited  by  J.  P.  Rossignol,  Zcs  lietaux 
dans  r Antiquity,  p.  47 :  Kdfiipot  Z4  tUrt  Mfwy€s 
ircpl  r^y  'V4ay  olK^<rayr€s  r^y  ^ofMBp^Kiiy. 

*  y.  74 :  "^H^aroy  84  k4yovaiy  eiptriiy  y9v4- 
oBai  rris  T€pl  rhy  <ri9rjpoy  ipyaalas  atrdunis  Koi 
rrjs  irtpl  rhy  x<'^hy  icol  XP^^^*^  **^  ipyvpoy^  koX 
rwy  &K\uy  Z<ra  rV  ^*  'vov  irvphs  ipyaalay  ixi' 
B4x^Tcu. 

*  Lucretius,  1240-1243 : 

''Quod  superest,  aes  atque  aurum  fermmque 

repertum  est, 
£t  simul  argenti  pondus,  plumbique  potestas, 
Ignis  ubi  ingentes  silvas  ardore  creraarat 
Montibus  in  magnis." 

*  Strabo,  iii.  p.  147 :  Uo<T€iB^yios  84  t^  wXrjBos 
r&y  fjLrrd\XMy  iiraty&y  Koi  r^y  iipcr^y  ovk  &t(- 
X«Tai  T^j  (Tvy^Bovs  priroptlas,  iXXh.  ow^vBovai^ 
reus  vircp/3oAa<s.  ob  yitp  ktriffruy  r^  fiMip 
ipriffly  iri  r&y  ZpvfjL&v  tot€  4fAirpri<r$4yrMy  rj  yrj 
rcucutray  &T€  ikpyvptris  koX  xP»'<''»tu,  iU  r^v 
iwu^ytiay  il4(€<r€. 
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KossignoP  also  cites  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  establishing  a 
synchronism  among  the  events  of  sacred  history  and  Greek  history,  says, 
"  From  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  to  the  burning  of  Mount  Ida  and  the 
discovery  of  iron,  and  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  73  years  elapsed  according 
to  Thrasyllus ;  and  from  the  burning  of  Ida  to  the  rape  of  Ganymedes,  65 
years."  *  He  further  cites  Strabo,  who  mentions  that  the  Titans  gave  to 
Khea,  as  armed  servants,  the  Corybantes,  who,  as  some  said,  had  come 
from  Bactria ;  according  to  others,  from  Colchis.*  The  reason  why  they 
were  said  to  have  come  from  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  countries 
is,  that  both  were  celebrated  for  the  number  and  the  richness  of  their 
mines.  Rossignol "®  further  mentions  that  "  Servius  in  his  Commentary 
on  Virgil,  in  stating  the  etymologies  which  were  given  of  the  word 
Corybantes,  says  that  according  to  some  it  was  derived  from  Koprj,  the 
surname  of  Proserpine,  according  to  others  it  is  derived  from  copper, 
there  being  in  Cyprus  a  mountain  rich  in  copper,  which  the  Cypriotes 
call  Corium."  ^  M.  Burnouf  mentions  to  me  that  Eugene  Burnouf  has 
proved  the  word  Corybantes  to  be  identical  with  the  Zend  word  fferevantd, 
which  means  "mountaineers,"  and  that  Orthocoryhantes  is  identical  with 
Sredhwagerevanto,  which  means  "inhabitants  of  the  high  mountains."* 

Like  the  Cabiri  and  the  Corybantes,  the  Curetes  passed  over  from 
Phrygia  to  Samothrace.  This  is  evident,  as  RossignoP  says,  from  the 
Orphic  hymn  addressed  to  the  Curetes,  in  which  it  is  assigned  to  them,  as 
a  claim  to  veneration,  that  they  should  make  the  bronze  resound,  wear 
martial  arms,  and  inhabit  Samothrace,  the  sacred  land.^  Some  verses 
further  on,  the  poet,  confounding  the  Curetes  with  the  Corybantes,  calls 
them  even  Tiings  of  Samothrace} 

In  a  long  and  learned  discussion,  Bossignol  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Telchines  were  also  famous  artists  and  metallurgists,  who  passed 
over  to  Samothrace ;  and  further  that  the  Dactyli,  Cabiri,  Corybantes, 
Curetes,  and  Telchines,  differed,  as  some  believed,  merely  in  name,  and 
formed  one  identical  class  of  Genii  ;  while,  according  to  others,  they  were 
related  to  one  another,  presenting  only  slight  differences;  that,  finally, 
they  are  nothing  else  than  the  representatives  of  an  identical  metallic 
industry,  symbolized  in  its  progressive  developments;  that  the  religion 
of  Samothrace  was  in  the  beginning  nothing  but  a  simple  institution  of 
mysteries  founded  on  metallurgy,  and  presided  over  by  Khea,  whose 
priests  were  in  fact  metallurgists.  These  ministers,  having  transmitted 
the  blessing  of  the  goddess  to  other  men,  were  deified  from  gratitude. 
In  this  manner  Samothrace  became  the  isle  of  pious  priests,  and  the 
sacred  asylum   against  revenge  for  bloodshed.     But  it  was  not  every 


'  Les  M^laux  dans  VAntiquite,  p.  50.  ferax,  quem  Cyprii  Corium  vocant." 

•  Strom,  i.  21,  p.  401,  ed.  Pott.  *  See   Eugene  Burnouf,   Commentairea  siur  k 

»  Strabo,  x.  p.  472 :  ol  8*  inch  Tirivwv  'P4q.  Ya^na, 

ZoOrjyai  vpoir6Kovs    4y6w\ovs   rohs   Kop/C^amas  •  Les  Mtflaux  dans  PAntiquU^j  p.  88. 

iK  rfjs  BoKTpuufijs  k^iytiwovs^  ol  8*  iK  K6Kxwf  *  Hymn,  Orphic,  xxxriii.  4 : 

<f>aaiv.  oT  t€  :Zafio$fnjiaiPf  it p^v  x^^^^i  yaierdorrts. 

"  Zcs  M^taux  dans  P Antiquity,  p.  77.  *  21,  22  :  Kovprrrts  KopifiarrtSy ,  ,  ,  4v  XofiO' 

'  Ad  Aen,  iii.  Ill :  "Alii  Corybantes  ab  acre  ^pji^ii  &yaicT€s, 
appellatoe,  qnod  apud  Cyprum   mons  sit  aeris 
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homicide  that  could  obtain  absolution  there;  for  the  cases  were  heard, 
justice  was  administered,  and  he  who  had  maliciously  done  a  wicked 
deed  was  condemned  and  cast  out.  Ancient  metallurgy  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  men  of  bygone  times;  the  metals  are  the 
material  and  instrument  of  the  arts,  the  spring  of  all  political  activity, 
the  soul  of  civilization.* 

According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock :  ^  "  It  is  probable  that  gold  was  the 
metal  which  first  attracted  the  attention  of  man ;  it  is  found  in  many 
rivers,  and  by  its  bright  colour  would  certainly  attract  ev^en  the  rudest 
savages,  who  are  known  to  be  very  fond  of  personal  decoration.  Silver 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  discovered  until  long  after  gold,  and  was 
apparently  preceded  by  both  copper  and  tin ;  for  it  rarely,  if  ever,*  occurs 
in  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  age.  But,  however  this  may  be,  copper  seems  to 
have  been  the  metal  which  first  became  of  real  importance  to  man ;  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  ores  are  abundant  in  many  countries,  and 
can  be  smelted  without  any  difficulty;  and  that,  while  iron  is  hardly 
ever  found  except  in  the  form  of  ore,  copper  often  occurs  in  a  native 
condition,  and  can  be  beaten  at  once  into  shape.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
North  American  Indians  obtained  pure  copper  from  the  mines  near  Lake 
Superior  and  elsewhere,  and  hammered  it  at  once  into  axes,  bracelets,  and 
other  objects. 

"Tin  also  early  attracted  notice,  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
heaviness  of  its  ores.  When  metals  were  very  scarce,  it  would  naturally 
sometimes  happen  that,  in  order  to  make  up  the  necessary  quantity,  some 
tin  would  be  added  to  copper,  or  vice  versa.  It  would  then  be  found  that 
the  properties  of  the  alloy  were  quite  different  from  those  of  either  metal ; 
a  very  few  experiments  would  determine  the  most  advantageous  propor- 
tion, which  for  axes  and  oth^r  cutting  instruments  is  about  nine  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  tin.  No  implements  or  weapons  of  tin  have  yet  been 
found,  and  those  of  copper  are  extremely  rare,  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  art  of  making  bronze  tvas  known  elsewhere  before  the  use  of  either 
copper  or  tin  was  introduced  into  Europe.  Many  of  the  so-called  '  copper ' 
axes,  &c.,  contain  a  small  proportion  of  tin;  and  the  few  exceptions 
indicate  probably  a  mere  temporary  want,  rather  than  a  total  ignorance, 
of  this  metal." 

But  this  I  must  most  decidedly  deny,  for  implements  and  weapons  of 
pure  copper  are  found  all  over  Hungary,  and  M.  Pulszky  Ferencz,*  pre- 
sident of  the  committee  of  organization  of  the  Pre-historic  Exhibition 
of  1876  at  Buda-Festh,  had  all  their  different  types  represented  in  two 
large  glass  cases,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  Copper  age,  which  he  authenticated  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Congress.^" 


•  Romgnol,  Les  MOaux  dans  F Antiquity,  pp.  »•  Joseph  Hampel,  Catalogue   de  rExpoiUum 
99-148.  prihistorique   des    Mm^t    de  Province  et    det 

'  Pre-hittoric  Timee,  ppi  3,  4.  •  Collections  particulieree  de  la  Hongrie ;    Buda- 

•  A.  W.  Franks,  Borae  feralee,  p.  60.  Pesth,  1876,  pp.  138-140:  and  Joseph  Hampel, 

•  This  is  the  Hungarian  name,  which  would  be  Antiquit^a  pr^istor,  de  la  Hongrie;  Esztergom, 
in  English,  Francis  or  Frank  Fnlszkj.  1876,  PI.  viL,  viii. 
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If  among  numerous  bronze  implements  there  had  been  found  one  of 
copper,  this  latter  might  indeed  indicate  a  mere  temporary  want  of  tin ; 
but  all  the  objects  from  the  first  and  second  cities  of  Hissarlik  being 
proved,  upon  Professor  W.  Chandler  Eoberts's  highly  important  analysis, 
to  consist  of  pure  copper,  we  must  naturally  infer  a  total  ignorance  of 
tin^  on  the  part  of  their  inCabitantj^  "  "  ' 

Sir  John  Lubbock  repeatedly  states  that  silver  and  lead  do  not 
occur  in  the  Bronze  age,"  which  appears  to  imply  that  still  less  can 
they  be  found  in  the  Stone  age.  But  I  found  these  metals,  in  smaller  or 
larger  quantities,  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  first  and  second  cities  lead  only  occurred  in  small  shapeless 
lumps,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  attest  that  the  primitive  inhabitants 
were  acquainted  with  it.  In  the  third  pre-historic  city  we  shall  pass  in 
review  an  idol  and  several  other  objects  of  lead.  In  the  gilded  knife, 
No.  120,  we  have  the  proof,  that  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  of 
Hissarlik  were  acquainted  with  gold,  and  knew  how  to  work  it.  Homer 
mentions  the  plating  of  silver  with  gold:  "But  as  when  gold  is  fused 
around  the  silver  by  an  experienced  man,  whom  Hephaestus  and  Pallas 
Athene  have  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  arts,  that  he  may  execute  graceful 
works,  so  did  the  goddess  pour  gracefulness  around  his  head  and 
shoulders."  ^ 

According  to  Pliny,*  one  ounce  of  gold  could  be  beaten  out  to  more 
than  600  leaves,  each  being  four  fingers  square.  In  our  own  days  the 
same  quantity  could  be  beaten  into  three  times  that  number  of  leaves. 

My  friend.  Professor  A.  Sprenger  of  Berne,  endeavours  to  prove,  in 
his  famous  work  Die  alte  Oeographie  ArabienSy  that  in  remote  antiquity 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  was  brought  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Arabia, 
which  had  twenty-two  gold  mines,^  and  was  the  ancient  Eldorado  and 
proverbial  for  its  wealth  of  gold  in  all  antiquity  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
"  Thus  William,  the  biographer  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  uses  the  expression 
^Arabia  sends  us  gold.'  Is  this  only  a  fiction,  or  was  Arabia  indeed 
the    California   of    antiquity,   and    was   especially    Dzahaban    (Dzahab 

^  ^^^  3,  '  gold '),  which  is  only  at  a  distance  of  500'  from  Berenice, 
the  port  where  gold  was  bartered?"  He  goes  on  to  prove  that  the 
famous  Ophir,  which  scholars  have  for  a  long  time  past  identified  with 
Abhira  in  India,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Arabic  word  for  "  red."  "  By 
the  Hebrews  the  ^  gold  of  Ophir '  was  especially  valued.  Agatharchides 
states  that  the  gold  nuggets  found  in  the  district  of  Debai  consisted  of 
pure  metallic  gold,  and  did  not  need  to  be  purified  by  fire,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  gold  was  called  airvpov,  '  untouched  by  fire.'  This  word, 
therefore,  would  answer  to  the  Arabic  iihr ;  for  while  dzahab  means  gold 
generally,  unmelted  gold  is  called  tibr  and  tibray  a  *  gold  nugget.*  The 
greater  part  of  the  gold  existing  in  antiquity  was  derived  from  nuggets, 


"  Pre-historic  TimeSj  pp.  21,  38.  r4xpri¥  vaprolriyy  x«V^«»^«  '^  ^Pr«  TfXfffi, 

'  Od.  vi.  232-235 :  As  (ipar^  Karix^v§  x^^  Kc^o^p  tc  kqX  &fiiHS. 

&s  5*  5re  ris  xp^<rhv  irfpixc^ai  hpj^fptf  iu^p  •  If,  N,  xxxiii.  19. 

Upu,  ty  "H<l>tu<rros  U^atp  Koi  IleJJiiu  'A^rif  *  Paragraphs  53,  54-68. 
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which  were  sometimes  of  enormous  size.  Idrysy  (i.  2)  reports  that  the 
king  of  Ghana  preserved  as  a  rarity  a  nnggct  weighing  30  rail  (75  lbs.). 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  Greeks  had  also  a  special  word  for  ttbTj 
'nugget.'  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  assertion  of  Agathar- 
chides ;  I  hold  airvpov  to  be  a  bastard  word  of  Semitic  origin,  which  has 
been  grscized.     The  finest  gold  is  designated  by  Hamdany  and  Ab&lfida, 

p.  157,  as  red  gold,  ^^\    (_^  3,  and  the  Persians  call  the  gold  pieces 

which  are  coined  therefrom  Bynariaurch,^  red  Aurei.'  Inlklyl  (viii.  p.  77), 
it  is  related  that  on  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  exhumed  at  Dhahr,  there 
were  found  gold  ankle-rings  weighing  100  mithqal,  and  that  the  metal 
was  red  gold.     Such  *  treasure  trove '  was  so  frequent,  that  this  fine  sort 

of  gold  was  also  called  '  tomb  gold '  y  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  lS^  ^  ^— ^*  •^)* 
It  is  reported  in  Iklyl  (viii.  p.  52),  that  especially  in  the  ruins  in  and 
between  Gauf  and  Marib  much  tomb  gold  was  discovered.  In  Pliny* 
apyron  has  the  signification  of  'red  gold.'  If  Magi  is  the  subject 
of  vocaTity  then  the  expression  apyron  was  also  in  use  among  the  Per- 
sians. At  all  events,  the  Apyron  is  hardly  difierent  from  the  gold 
of  Ophir,  qualified  in  the  Bible  as  '  good.*  According  to  a  well-known 
phonetic  change,  dfir  must  be  pronounced  dfir  in  the  Central  Arabian 
dialect ;  but  according  to  Ibn  Maruf  (aptul  Golius)  ajira  signifies  tran- 
sitively, *splendidum  clarumque  efiecit,'  and  intransitively,  'manifestus 
evasit.'  The  participle  of  this  verb  is  djir.  In  the  South-Arabic  dialect 
this  word,  differently  pronounced,  is  the  common  word  for  red.  Accord- 
ing to  a  vocabulary,^  red  is  called  ophir  (sic !)  in  Socotra.  In  other 
dialects  the  word  for  '  red  *  is  pronounced,  according  to  Maltzan,*  ofer, 
ohfar,  afury  and  so  forth.  Now  I  imagine  that,  according  to  their 
custom,  the  Greeks  have  given  a  Greek  origin  to  the  word  dfir,  dfir. 
In  Job  (xxii.  24)  Ophir  is  used  for  '  gold '  without  the  additional  word 
zaJiab  ;  and  the  passage  from  Pliny  warrants  the  conclusion  that  apyron 
was  used  in  the  same  manner.  Besides,  Ophir  occurs  in  the  Bible  as 
the  name  of  a  people  and  a  country.  Where  this  half-mythic  land  was 
first  thought  to  exist  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  no  doubt.  In  Genesis 
(x.  29)  Ophir  is  mentioned  between  Sheba  and  Havilah.  In  the  story 
of  Solomon,  the  narrator-  passes  twice  or  thrice  backwards  and  forwards 
to  and  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  the  Ophir  expedition,  and  in 
1  Kings  X.  15  '  all  the  kings  of  Arabia '  come  between.  Ophir  was  con- 
sequently thought  to  be  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  or  rather  the  Hebrews 
called  the  Litvs  Hammaeum  Ophir.  In  the  famous  question  about  Ophir, 
&r  too  little  weight  is  laid  on  the  fact  that,  in  many  passages  in  the 
Bible,  Ophir  appears  as  the  California  of  antiquity,  and  far  too  much 
importance  is  given  to  Solomon's  expedition  to  Ophir.  I  neither  doubt 
that  the  Phoenicians  navigated  the  Bed  Sea,  nor  that  Solomon  associated 


*  ff,  N.  xii.  11,  p.  66:  "HeliochryMS  fiorem  pertinere  arbitrantur." 
habet  anro  similem  ....  Hoc  coronare  se  Magi,  *  Joum.  As.  Soc,  Beng.  B.  ir.  p.  165. 

n  et  nnguenta  sumantar  ex  auro,  quod  apyron  *  Z.  D,  M,  Q,  27,  p.  230. 

Tocant,  ad    gratiam  qnoque  Titae   gloriamque 
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with  King  Hiram  and  bartered  gold  in  Dzahaban ;  but  the  story,  as  it  is 
told,  is  not  free  from  fictions  invented  to  glorify  the  great  king.  In 
1  Kings  ix.  28  it  is  stated  that  the  servants  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  fetched 
420  talents  of  gold ;  here  Ophir  is  still  simply  the  land  of  gold.  In  x.  11, 
again,  the  result  is  spoken  of,  and  then  it  is  said  that  the  gold-ships  also 
brought  sandal- wood  and  precious  stones.  We  cannot  object  to  this,  for 
the  narrator  confines  himself  here  at  least  to  Arabian  articles.  Precious 
stones  are  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  as  articles  of  trade  with 
the  Arabian  merchants.  The  genuine  sandal-wood,  it  is  true,  does  not 
occur  in  Arabia,  but  Hamdany  (333)  speaks  of  Mount  Hanum  as  situated 
near  Ghaulan,  on  which  also  the  Chaulanites  live,  and  says  :  *  There  grows 
a  plant  which  resembles  the  white  sandal-wood,  and  comes  near  to  it 
in  smell.  The  wood  serves  instead  of  the  Indian  sandal-wood.*  In 
1  Kings  X.  22,  the  produce  fetched  from  Ophir  is  mentioned  for  a  third 
time,  with  the  addition  of  silver  and  ivory,  and  of  rarities  such  as  monkeys 
and  peacocks.^  Here  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ships  came  once  in  three 
years ;  and  in  this  way  Ophir  is  removed  to  an  endless  distance  and  made 
a  fairy-land.  This  version,  as  well  as  the  story  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
I  hold  to  be  a  fiction  of  later  origin.  The  idea  that  Ophir  also 
exported  silver  is  by  no  means  happy,  this  metal  having  always  been 
dear  in  Arabia.  Even  in  Mohammed's  time,  when  the  gold  mines  were 
for  the  most  part  exhausted,  only  seven  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  were 
given  for  one  pound  of  gold.  If,  with  Lassen,  we  relegate  Ophir  to  India 
(of  whose  natural  wealth  in  gold  I  never  heard),  we  do  not  gain  much ; 
because  here  also  the  value  of  silver  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold  was 
always  greater  than  in  the  West." 

Sprenger  further  points  to  a  passage  in  Strabo,  which  corroborates  his 
opinion  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  times  of  remote  antiquity,  lived  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  this  view  is  now  very  generally  accepted.  After 
having  spoken  of  the  city  of  Gerrha,  which,  he  says,  lies  in  a  deep  bay  of 
the  Arabian  coast  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Strabo  goes  on :  "  Those  who 
proceed  with  their  ship  see  two  other  islands — Tyrus^  and  Aradus,*  whose 
temples  resemble  those  of  the  Phoenicians ;  the  inhabitants  at  least  main- 
tain also  that  the  islands  and  cities  of  the  Phoenicians,  called  by  the  same 
names,  are  their  colonies."  ^^ 

My  friend  the  Assyriologist,  Professor  Julius  Oppert,  informs  me  that 
in  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  the  island  of  Tyrus  (in  cuneiform 
writing,  Tilvun)  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  very  ancient  worship.  The 
island  of  Tylus  (for  Tyrus)  is  mentioned  by  Arrian^^  and  Pliny  ^  as  pro- 
ducing pearls  and  cotton. 

'  I  might  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  .  >*  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  766 :  nXc^oKri  8'  M  irAcor 

in  the  Bible  the  names  of  the  monkeys  and  pea-  JUAoi  yrjiroi  Tipos  koI  "ApaZos  utriy,  Upk  fx**^*^^ 

cocks  are  Sanscrit  and  Tamil.    The  monkey  is  to7s  ^oivucucoTs  tifioia  •  koI  ^>aal  7c  ol  iv  ovraSs 

called  in  Sanscrit  Kapi^  the  peacock  in  Tamil  oucoOrrcf  rks  Sfutpifiovs  r&v  ^ufUmv  rhaovs 

Togei,  ftol  ir6K€u  iLwoUovs  iavr&y, 

•  According  to  Sprenger's  map,  this  is  now  "  AnaL  vii.  20,  §  6. 

called  Owal  (Bahrayn).  »  ff,  N,  vi.  32.  6  5  xU.  22. 1, 

*  According  to  Sprenger's  map,  Moharrag. 
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Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  that:  "In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
records  we  have  accounts  of  immense  quantities  of  gold  levied  by  the 
great  king  Thutmes  III.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  (in  the  sixteenth 
century  B.C.),  as  tribute  from  the  land  of  Zahi  (that  is,  Phoenicia).  Gold 
is  also  named  among  the  tributes  of  Punt,  the  Egyptian  Ophir,  which 
Brugsch-Bey  holds  to  be  on  the  African  coast  of  Somauli,  opposite  to 
Arabia.  But  the  chief  supply  was  derived  from  the  southern  lands  of 
Kush  (Nubia),  which  Brugsch-Bey  calls  the  Egyptian  California.  Gold 
was  obtained  from  this  region  as  early  as  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and 
the  gold-washings  in  the  desert  valley  of  Akita  (Wady  Alaki)  were  the 
objects  of  special  care  to  the  great  kings  of  the  Nineteenth  Dyi^asty, 
Bamses  II.  and  his  father  Seti."^ 


Under  No.  123  I  represent  a  needle  of  bone  with  a  perforated  head. 


No.  123.         No.  124.     No.  126.     No.  128.    No.  127. 


No.  130. 


No.  131. 


Ha  140. 


Hos.  123-140.    PlDS.  Awij.  and  Needles  of  bone  and  ivory,  ftrm  the  lowert  stratum. 
(Half  and  3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  40  to  52  ft.) 


»  Brngsch's  JTist.  of  Egypt  under  the  Pha- 
raoh%  vol.  i.  pp.  379,  383  ;  vol.ii.  pp.  81  f.,  Eng. 
tnms.,  2nd  cd. — The  Egyptian  records  of  the  pro- 


ductions brought  from  Punt  furnish  a  remark' 
able  parallel  to  the  account  of  the  Ophir-voyagOfl 
of  Solomon's  fleet  (pp.  cit  vol.  i.  pp.  352  f.). 
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Nos.  124,  125,  126,  127,  and  128  are  rudely-ornamented  bone  needles 
without  holes;  Nos.  129, 130,  131, 132,  133,  134, 135, and  136  are  pointed 
instruments  of  bone,  which  may  have  been  used  as  awls,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Nos.  129  and  136,  which  are  quite  flat.  The  objects 
Nos.  137  and  138  are  of  iyory ;  as  the  latter  is  in  the  shape  of  a  nail,  it 
may  probably  have  been  used  as  a  brooch.  Nos.  139  and  140  are  carved 
implements  of  bone,  probably  for  female  needle-work.  Similar  awls  and 
needles  of  bone  occur  in  large  numbers  in  the  debris  of  the  four  lowest 
pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  Awls  and  needles  of  bone,  even  needles 
with  perforated  heads,  are  found  plentifully  in  the  cavern-habitations  in  the 
Dordogne,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where 
are  also  exhibited  a  number  of  them  found  in  French  Dolmens.  They 
were,  as  Prof.  Virchow  informs  me,  in  use  in  Germany  in  every  period 
down  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  and  are  found  there  in  abundance. 
They  are  also  frequent  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings,^  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,*  in  the  caverns  of  Inzighofen,*  in 
the  pre-historic  settlements  in  Hungary,^  on  ancient  sites  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  Kentucky,  in  San  Miguel  Island,  California,  &c.  ;^  in  Denmark 
on  sites  of  the  Stone  age,®  and  elsewhere.     The  object  No.  141  represents 


No.  141.  Oldeotof  Ivoiy. 

(HAlfaotTuasise. 

Depth,  48  ft) 


No.  143.    Huckle-bone 

(Astragaluii).    (Half  actual  siie. 

l>eptb,  about  60  ft.) 


No.  142.    Curiou*  Ot^ect 

of  Ivory,  probably  an  Idol. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  46  ft) 


a  flat  trapezium  of  ivory,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  playing  card,  with 
eight  little  stars  or  small  suns.  We  see  a  similar  ornamentation  on  each 
side  of  the  very  curious  object  of  ivory  No.  142,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  a  primitive  female  idol,  of  which  the  two  barb-like  projections  may 
indicate  the  arms,  and  the  stroke  across  the  body  the  girdle.  I  call 
attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  little  stars  or  small  suns  to  the  breasts 
with  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  covered ;  and  have 
not  the  horn-like  projections  on  the  head  the  shape  of  the  crescent  ? 


*  Ferdinand  Keller,  MittJieilungm  der  anti- 
quarischen  GcscUschafty  PJahlbauten^  7ter  Bericht ; 
Zurich,  1876,  Plate  ii. 

*  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterlandischen  Alter- 
thumer,  p.  180,  and  Plate  zxviii. 

*  ibid.  p.  180,  and  Plate  xxr. 

*  Joseph    Hampel,   Antiquity   prehistoriqttes, 


Plate  ii. 

^  SfnitJisonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  No. 
287,  274«  Arch<rological  Collection  of  the  U.S. 
National  Museum;  Washington,  1876,  pp.  63 
and  64. 

■  J.  J.  A.  Worsaac,  Nordiske  Oldsa(jer,  PI.  xvii. 
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As  huckle-bones  {aarpdrfdkoi)^  like  that  represented  under  No.  143, 
occur  in  this  first  city,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  used  by  children 
for  playing,  the  more  so  as  most  of  them  are  much  worn,  and  appear 
as  if  they  had  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  The  game  of  astragals  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  who  makes  Patroclus  appear  to  Achilles  in  a 
dream,  and  say  that  he  had  to  fly  from  his  native  land,  haying  involun- 
tarily killed  a  boy  in  anger  when  playing  with  astragals.*  This  game  was 
practised  by  children  throughout  antiquity.^"  I  call  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful sculpture  of  an  da-TpayaXi^ovaa  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin ;  also,  to  the 
femious  group  of  sculpture  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  representing  two  boys 
playing  with  astragals,^  probably  a  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  group 
by  Polycletus,  the  subject  of  which  was  no  doubt  taken  from  the  fatal 
quarrel  of  the  young  Patroclus  with  his  playfellow. 

A  fractured  marble  group  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  Townley  Collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  represented  (when  perfect)  two  boys  quarrelling 
over  the  game.    The  figure  of  one  is  gone,  except  the  fore-arm,  which  the 
.  other  is  biting ;  the  huckle-bones  are  seen  lying  on  the  ground. 


•  II  xxiii.  87,  88 :  »•  See,  for  example,  Pseudo-Plat.  Alcib.  i.  p.  110, 

'Hfiart  r^  5rc  Tcu9a  Karriicrawov  *A4i^i9dfiMrroSf  B. :  dir^c  (vtus  ^v)  iurrpayakliois  1}  &Wriv  rtva 

r^iof ,  ohK  iB4\»y,  im<p*  iurrpaydXouri  xoAo»6c(t.  wcu^Iom  iro/^otr. 

"In  the  day  when  I  slew  the  son  of  Amphi-  »  Pliny,   H.  N,  xxxir.  8.  19;  Pauly*i  £mI 

damas,  fool  that  I  was,  not  wilfully,  flying  into  EncyclopSdief  s.  v.  Polycletus. 
a  passion  about  huckle-bones.'' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SECOND  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OF  TEOY. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  city  quietly  abandoned  their 
homes  and  emigrated,  or  whether  their  city  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
an  enemy,  we  are  unable  to  discover  from  the  ruins ;  at  all  events,  the 
first  town  was  not  destroyed  by  fire,  for  I  found  no  marks  of  a  general,  or 
even  of  a  partial,  conflagration.  It  is  further  quite  certain  that  the  first 
settlers  were  succeeded  by  a  different  people :  this  is  proved  by  the 
architecture  as  well  as  by  the  pottery,  both  of  which  are  totally  different 
from  what  we  see  in  the  first  city. 

I  have  already  said  that  these  second  settlers  built  both  their  houses 
and  their  walls  of  large  stones.  The  remains  we  now  see  of  these  dweU- 
ings  are,  of  course,  only  the  substructions,  but  the  really  enormous  masses 
of  loose  stones  contained  in  the  strata  of  this  second  city  testify  to  the 
fact,  that  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  built  of  stone.  Not  all  the  houses, 
however,  were  built  of  this  material,  for  we  see  here  and  there  the  debris 
of  houses  which  must  have  had  walls  of  clay. 

It  is  only  to  these  second  settlers  that  we  can  attribute  the  waU  b 
represented  in  the  engraving  No.  2  (see  p.  24),  which  I  brought  to  light 
on  the  north  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  10  ft.  high  and  6^  ft.  thick,  and 
is  built  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean  manner,  in  regular  layers  of  large 
but  slightly  wrought  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone,  which  are  joined 
together  by  small  ones.  As  already  stated,  its  top  is  just  34  ft.  below 
the  surface.  As  is  attested  by  the  layers  of  debris  which  extend  in  an 
oblique  direction  below  it,  it  was  originally  erected  on  the  steep  slope 
of  the  hill.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  since  its  erection,  the  hill 
has  here  increased  44  ft.  in  height ;  but  it  has  also  increased  at  this 
point  131  ft.  in  width,  such  being  the  distance  in  a  horizontal  line  from 
the  wall  to  the  present  slope.  The  quantity  of  similar  blocks  lying  beside 
this  wall  seem  to  prove  that  it  was  at  one  time  much  higher.  It  was 
much  longer  when  I  first  brought  it  to  light  at  the  end  of  July,  1872. 
I  removed  part  of  it  in  February,  1873,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the 
curious  retaining  wall  ^  already  described,  which  rises  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
6  ft.  below  it,  and  served  to  sustain  an  isolated  sandhill  which  reaches  to 
within  20  ft.  of  the  surface  and  appears  to  be  20  ft.  high.  This  retain- 
ing wall  we  may,  as  I  have  before  explained,  attribute  with  all  proba- 
bility to  the  first  city. 

To  these  inhabitants  of  the  second  city  we  may  further,  with  every 


^  See  the  waU  A  in  the  engraving  Ko.  2,  p.  24 


No.  144,    GREAT  TRENCH  FROM  WEST  TO  EAST.  SEEN  FROM  THE  WES 
a.  Rood  leading  ap  to  Troy.    b.  External  Wall.    e.  Interior  Wall.    d.  I>rqjectlng  external  Wall.    e.  Jam.    /.  Rnlm  6 


,  _  , To  fact  pogt  2C5 

^  J^  THE  KHTRANCE  OP  THE  EXCATATI0N8  IXX)KING  TO  THE  EAST. 

Ak  T«^  of  AtbcD^    ff,  g.  Hellenk  Walls,    h,  h.  MohikIs  of  Oibrit  outside  Troy.    k.  EntrMno«>  tn  th<>  Excsvstl  ms. 
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probability,  attribute  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  accompany- 
ing view,  No.  144   and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.    This  wall  also 


>^/gi%^w 


r 
Ko.  116.   The  great  External  and  Internal  Walla,  called  together  the  Tower. 

consists  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  But  it  is  only  on  the  south  side  that  it  consists  of  solid  masonry ; 
on  the  north  side  it  is  built  of  stone  for  only  four  or  five  courses  deep, 
and  is  supported  here  by  a  large  rampart  of  loose  stones  and  debris 
marked  r,  of  which  also  its  interior,  to  a  great  extent,  consists.  Imme- 
diately south  of  this  large  wall  is  a  wall  of  equal  size  marked  h  on  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  and  c  don  the  sketch  (No.  145),  which  was 
evidently  built  by  the  third  settlers,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. After  having  proceeded  for  some  distance  in  an  easterly  direction, 
the  great  internal  wall  shrinks  to  a  wall  of  solid  masonry  llf  ft.  high, 
6  ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  12  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  which  turns  at  a 
certain  point  abruptly  to  the  north  north-west.^  Its  builders  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  clear  the  rock  of  soil,  for  the  wall  is  erected  on  a 
layer  of  earth  from  1  ft.  9  in.  to  2  ft.  deep,  with  which  the  rock  is 
covered.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also 
the  erection  of  the  Gttte  (marked  a  on  Plan  I.),  with  its  paved  street,  which 
runs  down  to  the  plain  in  a  south-westerly  direction ;  for  the  lower  part  of 
this  gateway,  as  well  as  the  walls  which  I  brought  to  light  in  removing 
some  of  the  flags  of  the  street,  show  precisely  the  same  kind  of  architecture 
of  large  blocks  of  white  limestone.  As  the  keen  eye  of  my  sagacious 
friend.  Professor  Sayce,  discovered  at  once,  this  street  was  made  by  the 
second  settlers,  by  heaping  a  mound  of  debris  against  what  had  until  then 
been  a  steep  slope;  and  the  walls  which  cross  the  street  beneath  its 
pavement  can  have  had  no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  this  mound  of 
debris.  All  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the  mound  belong  to 
the  second  city ;  I  have  not  found  a  single  potsherd  there  of  the  thick 
lustrous-black  terra-cottas  of  the  first  city,  nor  any  fragment  of  the  pottery 
of  the  subsequent  "  burnt  city." 

The  street  was  paved  by  the  innabitants  of  the  second  city  with  large 
flags  of  white  limestone,  in  which,  however,  I  failed  to  discover  any  ruts 
of  chariot-wheels.  For  this  reason  I  think  that  the  street  only  served 
for  pedestrians,  the  more  so  as  it  slopes  to  the  plain  at  an  angle  of  a  little 
less  than  70^  and  is,  therefore,  too  steep  for  chariots.  But  still  the  flags 
are  much  worn  and  denote  long  use.  For  this  reason  they  were  covered 
by  the  builders  of  the  following,  the  third  or  burnt  city,  with  new  flags  of 
a  reddish  sandstone,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  situ  on  the  lower  part  of 

«  See  PUn  I.  (of  Troy)  at  the  place  marked  /  h,  close  to  the  waU  marked  6.    ' 
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the  street  as  far  as  it  is  uncovered.  Those  of  the  upper  part,  near  the 
gateway,  looked  qnite  as  fresh  as  the  rest  when  I  brought  them  to  light  at 
the  beginning  of  May  1873 ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  speedily 
became  decomposed  and  crumbled  away,  which  circumstance  can  leave  no 
doubt  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat.  The  parapets  of 
the  gate  must  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  on  the  arrival  of  the 
third  settlers,  the  builders  of  the  burnt  city,  for — as  a  glimpse  at  the 
accompanying  view  (No.  144)  will  show — only  the  lower  part  of  them 
denotes  by  its  large  slabs  of  white  limestone  the  architecture  of  the 
second  settlers ;  whereas  all  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  the  whole  of 
the  masonry  of  small  stones  of  reddish  colour  to  the  right  of  the  Turk 
with  his  spade,  are  the  work  of  the  third  settlers,  by  whom  were  also 
built  the  quadrangular  projections  of  the  parapets,  between  which  were 
the  wooden  gates.  These  projections  stand  in  pairs  opposite  each  other.^ 
Those  of  the  first  gate,  in  ascending  from  the  plain,  project,  the  one  2J  ft., 
the  other  2J  ft. :  both  are  3^  ft.  high  and  3 J  ft.  broad ;  the  wooden  gate 
between  them  was  12^  ft.  broad.  The  street  paved  with  the  large  flags  of 
limestone  ends  at  this  first  gate,  and  the  road  from  this  to  the  second  gate, 
which  is  situated  a  little  more  than  20  ft.  further  to  the  north-east,  is 
very  roughly  paved  with  large  unhewn  stones.  The  pavement  has  pro- 
bably become  uneven  through  the  masses  of  burning  debris  which  fell  upon 
it  during  the  great  conflagration  of  the  third  city. 

The  two  following  projections,  between  which  was  the  second  gate, 
are  2  ft.  high,  above  3  ft.  broad,  and  project  about  2^  ft.  A  few  yards 
further  to  the  north-east  a  wall  of  large  stones,  with  a  recess  on  its 
south-east  side,  crosses  the  street,  protruding  only  slightly  above  the 
pavement.  This  wall  undoubtedly  marks  the  site  of  the  third  gate  with 
a  wicket.  This  third  gate  is  17^  ft.  broad ;  beyond  it  the  parapets  of  the 
road  continue  10  ft.  further  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  That  these 
three  gates  really  existed,  ever^  visitor  acknowledges ;  but  how  they  were 
put  up — that,  I  think,  nobody  can  explain,  there  being  no  holes  for  the 
hinges  either  in  the  projections  of  the  parapets  or  in  the  stones  between 
them.  But,  as  the  masonry  of  the  parapet  has  a  smooth  surface  and  has 
evidently  never  been  higher  than  it  now  is,  we  may  take  it  as  certain  that  it 
only  served  as  a  substruction  to  a  large  and  high  tower  of  but  slightly-baked 
bricks,  and  that  wood  entered  largely  into  its  construction.  Only  in  this 
way  are  we  at  all  able  to  explain  the  intense  heat  which  destroyed  the 
flags  of  the  street  before  the  gates,  and  to  which  every  stone  in  the 
parapets  bears  witness,  as  well  as  the  enormous  masses  of  reddish  or 
yellow  or  black  wood-ashes  and  broken  bricks,  which  obstructed  the  street, 
to  a  depth  of  from  7  to  10  ft.,  when  I  brought  it  to  light.  It  was  in  the 
masonry  of  this  tower,  through  which  the  street  passed,  that  the  gates 
must  have  been  fastened. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city,  which  now  occupies  us, 
used  no  bricks  at  all ;  besides,  the  three  gates,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
evidently  belong  to  the  third  settlers.     It  would,  therefore,  be  out  of 


•  See"  the  engraTingi  No.  10,  p,  35,  and  No.  13,  p.  37,  as  well  as  Plan  I.  tinder  the  letter  < 
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place  to  speak  of  them  here  were  it  not  that,  by  giying  my  opinion  as  to 
the  architecture  of  the  gates,  when  in  use  by  the  third  settlers,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  their  condition  in  the  time  of  the  second 
settlers.  In  fact,  the  conrses  of  large  white  stones  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  parapets,  as  well  as  of  the  same  sort  of  stones  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  four  quadrangular  projections,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  architec- 
ture of  the  substructions  to  the  gate-tower  was  identical  with  that  used 
in  the  second  city ;  besides  that  the  wall,  which  denotes  the  existence  of 
the  third  gate  with  its  wicket,  belongs  evidently  to  the  second  settlers, 
who  in  all  probability  built  their  gate-tower  of  wood.  As  the  masonry 
of  large  blocks  built  by  the  second  settlers  is  far  more  solid  than  that  of 
email  stones  or  slightly-baked  bricks  used  by  the  third  people,  the  latter 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  care  to  preserve  the  parapets  of  the  street 
and  their  projections,  had  they  found  them  entire.  Moreover,  had  these 
structures  been  destroyed  in  a  siege  and  capture  of  the  second  city,  the 
large  stones  at  least  would  have  remained  on  the  spot  or  near  at  hand, 
and  they  would  have  been  used  by  the  third  settlers  for  restoring  the 
destroyed  masonry.  But  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  may  conclude, 
with  all  probability,  that  the  second  city  must  have  been  abandoned  for  a 
long  time  ere  it  was  colonized  by  the  third  settlers.  M.  Burnouf  has 
come  to  the  very  same  conclusion,  from  the  large  funnel-shaped  holes  and 
deep  ravines  filled  with  stones,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the  layers 
of  dAriSy  from  12  to  16  ft.  deep,  of  the  second  city,  and  of  which  visitors 
will  see  many  in  my  trenches,  particularly  in  my  great  northern  trench.* 
He  thinks  that  these  large  funnel-shaped  hollows  or  ravines  in  the  debris 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of  ages  by  rain-water,  and 
that  they  were  filled  with  stones  by  the  third  settlers,  who  completely 
levelled  the  area  of  the  city  before  they  began  to  build  their  own  town. 
Professor  Virchow  does  not  admit  that  these  hollows  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  rain-water  in  the  midst  of  the  debris  ;  but  I 
think  it  most  likely,  considering  the  really  enormous  masses  of  loose 
stones  contained  in  the  layers  of  debris  of  the  second  city.  Only  I  am  not 
of  M.  Burnouf  *s  opinion,  that  ages  would  necessarily  be  required  to  pro- 
duce such  ravines.  I  even  think  that  the  rains  of  a  single  winter  might 
possibly  be  suflScient  to  produce  large  and  deep  funnel-shaped  holes  in 
such  huge  masses  of  debris,  consisting  of  loose  stones  and  clay. . 

To  this  second  city  evidently  belongs  also  the  large  wall  which 
continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  which  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal  wall  marked  e  on  the  view, 
No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch,  No.  145.  Like  the  internal  wall  c, 
this  is  more  like  a  rampart  than  a  mere  wall :  in  general  its  western  and 
north-western  slope  consists  of  solid  masonry  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft. ; 
but  it  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  regular  walls,  which  can  have  had 
no  other  object  than  to  consolidate  it.  This  rampart  wall,  which  is  in 
some  places  30  ft.  thick,  is  paved  with  small  flags  or  irregularly  shaped 


*  These  funnel-ehaped  hollows,  filled  with  stones,  are  marked  by  the  letter  q  on  Plan  III., 
Section  X-Y. 
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stones ;  but  this  pavement  was  covered  3  ft.  deep  with  debris  when  the 
third  city  was  built,  for  all  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  it  are  of 
the  second  city,  to  which  also  belong  all  the  potsherds  contained  in  the 
debris  below  the  pavement.  Now,  this  rampart  resembles  an  esplanade ; 
but  cities  so  small  as  the  pre-historic  towns  of  Hissarlik  can  have  no 
esplanades.  Neither  did  it  look  as  it  does  now  when  I  first  brought  it 
to  light;  for  it  was  encumbered  with  crumbling  brick  walls,  mournful 
remnants  of  the  towers  and  other  works  of  fortification  of  the  third  city. 
But  the  masses  of  saddle-querns,  pottery,  shells,  &c.,  contained  in  the 
debris,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  these  Trojan  works  were  many  storeys 
high,  and  served  both  as  fortifications  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  inha- 
bitants. We  must  probably  presume,  that  the  works  erected  on  these 
ramparts  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city  served  a  like  pur- 
pose ;  but,  as  they  certainly  were  not  of  brick,  they  must  have  been  of 
stone.  This  seems  also  to  be  proved,  with  all  probability,  by  the  stu- 
pendous masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  as 
well  as  in  and  on  the  ruins  of  the  houses,  and  which  are  sometimes  12 
or  14  ft.  deep.  The  following  settlers  found  these  masses  of  stones  ready 
at  hand,  but  they  did  not  care  to  use  them :  only  here  and  there  they 
built  the  substructions  of  their  houses  with  them ;  all  the  rest,  and  in 
fact  generally  even  the  substructions  of  their  houses,  they  built  of 
slightly-baked  brick. 

As  to  habitations  on  city  walls,  my  dear,  my  honoured,  my  learned, 
my  deeply-mourned  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  of  Arctic  celebrity — who, 
when  Staflf-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  liesearch,  lying  in  the  autumn  of 
1878  in  Besika  Bay,  came  daily  to  visit  my  works  at  Troy,  and  who  later, 
as  Staflf-surgeon  on  board  H.M.S.  Atalania,  perished  with  that  unfortunate 
vessel— called  to  my  remembrance  that  in  this  respect  Troy  resembled 
several  cities  in  Scripture :  thus,  for  example,  the  Book  of  Joshua  (ii.  15) 
describes  the  house  of  Bahab  as  situated  on  the  wall  of  Jericho. 

As  I  have  said,  the  great  internal  wall  ^ — which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  the  external  wall  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  stone  city — (the 
wall  marked  b  on  No.  144,  and  c  d  on  the  sketch  No.  145,  having  been 
subsequently  built  by  the  people  of  the  third  city) — slopes  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  and  its  western  prolongation  from  the  gate  at  an  angle  of  about 
15° ;  consequently  these  walls  could  easily  be  scaled,  and  they  can  only 
have  served  as  substructions  to  the  works  of  defence  erected  upon  them. 

To  this  second  city  also  belongs  the  irregular  wall  on  the  north  side 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  my  great  northern  trench  (marked  V  on 
Plan  m.,  Section  X-Y).  M.  Burnouf,  who  carefully  examined  this  wall, 
made  the  following  observations  on  it : — "  At  the  north  angle,  close 
to  the  large  ruined  brick  wall,  we  see  again  for  a  distance  of  12  metres 
or  40  ft.  the  more  or  less  damaged  courses  of  blocks  of  the  great  wall  of 
the  second  city,  which,  like  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  and  a  on  the  eketch 
No.  145,  consists  only  on  the  outside  of  real  masonry,  and  for  the  rest 
of  loose  stones.    In  the  ditch  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  rampart,  visitors  may 

•  See  No.  144  c,  and  sketch  No.  145,  a,  p.  265. 
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see  the  lower  courses  of  this  wall,  which  consist  of  very  large  blocks  of 
limestone." 

On  this  rampart,  as  on  the  two  which  we  have  already  passed  in 
review,  were  no  doubt  built  the  works  of  fortification,  which  served  at  the 
same  time  as  habitations.  Visitors  will  see  there  a  number  of  substruc- 
tions of  large  stones  belonging  to  this  second  city,  to  which  belongs 
also  the  large  building  (marked  R  on  Plan  III.,  Section  X-Y),  whose 
slightly  dislocated  thick  walls  will  be  seen  further  on  to  the  left  in  my 
great  northern  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  33  to  40  or  43  ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  hill.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  layers  of  debris 
(marked  P  on  the  same  plan),  which  slant  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  the 
top  of  this  building  towards  the  great  internal  wall  (c  on  No.  144),  and 
which  go  far  to  prove  that  this  building  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
latter,  and  that  the  rampart-like  walls  were  not  built  till  ages  after  the 
foundation  of  the  second  city.  What  has  this  large  building  been  ?  This 
edifice  seemed  to  me  important  to  preserve ;  but  as  all  the  stones  of  its 
walls  are  slightly  dislocated,  just  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  I  could 
not  possibly  excavate  it ;  for,  unless  supported,  its  walls  would  have  fallen 
at  once.  I  was  therefore  forced  to  leave  it  embedded  as  it  was,  with  only 
the  edges  of  its  walls  peeping  out  from  the  east  side  of  my  trench.  I  call 
the  attention  of  visitors  to  the  ponderous  blocks  composing  what  appears 
to  be  its  flat  roof. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  second  city,  like  their  predecessors  and 
successors,  used  to  a  large  extent  cakes  of  clay  (galettes),  in  order  to 
level  the  ground  and  consolidate  it  for  their  ponderous  stone  buildings. 
In  this  second  city  I  found  the  debris  of  three  houses,  which  had 
evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire.  One  of  them,  which  is  immediately  to 
the  north-west  of  the  well,*  may  be  easily  examined  by  visitors,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  description  of  M.  Burnouf  :^  — 

"  I.  The  Area, — The  substratum  is  formed  of  superposed  compact 
strata  containing  earth,  ashes,  bones,  shells,  stones,  and  other  d^inis 
belonging  to  the  first  city.  This  substratum  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  deep  in 
the  great  trench.  The  area  established  on  this  substratum  is  made  solely 
of  bruised  and  compressed  brick  matter ;  its  thickness  is  005 m.  (2  in.). 
The  burning  material  which  in  the  conflagration  has  fallen  on  this  soil 
has,  first,  vitrified  the  surface  of  the  area  from  1  to  2  millimetres  (l-25th 
to  2-25ths  in.)  deep  (this  thin  layer  is  of  a  greenish  colour)  ;®  secondly, 
it  has  completely  baked  the  brick-stratum  to  a  depth  of  0'02  m.  sr 
0*8  in.  (this  layer  is  light  yellow) ;  lastly,  it  has  burnt  the  layer  below 
black  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  15  centimetres  =  4  to  6  in. 

"  n.  The  Debris.  —  Over  the  area  we  see :  (1)  a  uniform  stratum 
of  very  light  charcoal,  0*01  to  0*02  m.  deep :  (2)  a  stratum  of  brick- 
earth,  which  has  in  the  centre  a  depth  of  half  a  metre =20  in. :  this  proves 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  house  there  has  been  much  more  of  this  matter 


•  Marked  a  Z  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  the  miUimfetre  (0  •  001  m.)  =  0  •  04  in.,  or  l-25th 
^  See  the  Section,  No.  146,  p.  270.                         in.    See    the    Table    of   French    and   English 

•  The  centlmHre  (0-01  m.)  =  0*4  in.  nearly ;      Measures. 
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than  elsewhere ;  it  is  the  base  of  this  stratum  of  brick-earth  which,  by  its 
heat,  has  vitrified  the  soil  of  the  area.  Above  it  are  strata  of  a  brownish 
or  light  colour,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle ;  of  which  the  upper  layer  (a) 
is  of  a  brown  colour ;  it  contains  small  yellow  clay-cakes  {gaUttes)  which 
have  fallen  almost  without  breaking:  (3)  a  sporadic  stratum  of  pretty 
large  flat  pieces  of  charcoal,  0*10  to  0*12  m.  =  4  to  4'8  in.  long  and 
broad:  (4)  a  thick  party-coloured  stratum,  from  0*70  to  0'80  m.= 
28  to  32  in.  deep  of  clay-cakes  (ffoleUes),  and  blackish,  brown,  grey  or 


Ground    Flonr 

No.  146.    Section* of  a  burnt  House  on  the  north-west  side  ot  uM  Well  (a  Z  on  Plan  I ). 

reddish  substances  more  or  less  mixed  with  straw.  This  stratiun  contains 
fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  bones,  &c.  This  last  stratum  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  terraced  roof ;  the  large  pieces  of  charcoal  are  from 
the  beams  and  joists.  The  inferior  strata  of  light  earth  have  fallen  first 
through  the  burning  timber- work ;  they  appear  to  be  derived  from  the 
floor,  the  light  wood  of  which  has  produced  the  first  stratum  of  debris. 
Thus  the  house  appears  to  have  had  probably  a  ground-floor  and  one 
upper  storey.  Contrary  to  the  general  architecture  of  the  second  city, 
there  is  no  trace  of  walls  in  this  house.     Were  they  perhaps  of  clay  ?  " 

I  would  further  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  the  several 
house-walls  of  this  second  city,  which  peep  out  from  below  the  large 
house  of  the  third  city  to  the  north-west  of  the  gate  (see  the  engraving 
No.  188,  p.  325).  As  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures  which  I  discovered 
were  found  in  or  close  to  that  house,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  house  of  the 
town-chief  or  king ;  and  so  the  walls,  which  we  see  below  it,  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  mansion  of  the  chief  or  king  of  the  second  city.  As  they 
are  below  the  level  of  the  rampart  wall,  they  may  perhaps  claim  a  greater 
antiquity  than  the  latter. 

To  the  north  of  the  great  wall  c,  in  excavating  the  great  trench, 
I  struck,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1872,  a  stone  house  of  the  second  city, 
which  had  evidently  also  been  destroyed  by  fire,  because  it  was  filled,  to 
the  depth  of  6  or  7  ft.,  with  yellow  or  brownish  wood-ashes,  in  which  I 
found  the  tolerably  well-preserved  skeleton  of  a  human  being.  The  colour 
of  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  strange  position  in  which  the  body*  was  found, 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  person  had  been  overtaken  by  the  fire  and 
burnt  to  death.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  certain,  as  all  the  pre-historic 
peoples,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of  ages  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  used  cremation  of  the  dead.  The  smallness  of  the  skull  led  me 
at  once  to  think  that  it  was  that  of  a  woman ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to 


*  The  bodj  was  fpand  nearly  standing,  and  bat  slightlj  inclined  backward. 
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be  corroborated  by  the  gold  ornaments  which  I  picked  up  by  the  side  of 
the  skeleton,  and  which  I  shall  presently  describe. 


Ko.  147.    mfferent  Views  of  the  Skall  of  a  Uirl.  whose  skeleton  was  found  In  a  Imnit  bouse  at  a  depth  of  42  ft. 
a.  Front    b.  Back.    e.  Side.    d.  Top. 

The  skull  was  unfortunately  broken  in  the  excavation,  but  it  has  been 
recomposed.  Professor  Virchow,  who  made  the  accompanying  geometrical 
drawing  (No.  147)  of  it,  writes  to  me  as  follows  on  the  subject : — 

*«  Length  of  the  skull 180-5 

Greatest  breadth  of  the  skull 149 

Auricular  height 116 

Lower  frontal  breadth 93 

Height  of  the  &ce 104 

Breadth      do 90 

Do.     of  the  lower  jaw 82*5 

Eye-hole,  height 29 

Do.       breadth 38 

Noae,  height 48? 

Do.    breadth  .         .         .     • 23-3 

Height  of  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the  upper  jaw   .         .        .        .17 

Horizontal  circumference  of  the  skuU 522 

"  Prom  this  the  following  indices  may  be  calculated : — 

**  Longitudinal  index 82*5 

Auricular  index 64*2 

Nasal  index 48'5 

Orbital  index 76*3 
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"This  skull  is  brachycephalic,  and  decidedly  a  female  one;  it  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  strongly-deyeloped  prognathism.  Though  it 
is  badly  recomposed,  yet  it  is  so  far  reconstructed,  that  the  above 
measures  may  be  considered  as  approximately  accurate.  The  teeth, 
particularly  the  upper  incisors,  are  large;  the  enamel  is  everywhere 
very  white  and  furrowed  lengthwise ;  the  crowns  are  but  little  wasted, 
and  the  wisdom  teeth  not  yet  cut.  It  belonged,  therefore,  to  a  girl. 
As  the  lasts  cranii  is  missing,  nothing  more  can  be  said  of  the  age. 
On  the  whole,  the  skull  is  broader  and  higher  than  it  is  long;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  protuberances  are  well  developed ;  the  forehead  is 
full;  the  occiput  is  broadly  expanded.  The  face  is  somewhat  broad, 
with  low  eye-holes  and  moderately  broad  nose.  The  chin  is  retracted ; 
the  middle  of  the  lower  jawbone  is  low,  the  processes  steep  and  broad. 
When  looked  at  from  behind,  the  skull  appears  low  and  flattened." 

No.  148.  No.  149.  No.  160. 


Nob.  148-161.    Gold  Rings  and  Brooch  of  Electrum,  of  very  primitive  workmanship. 
(Actual  size.    Depth,  about  42  ft.) 

With  regard  to  the  jewels  found  by  the  side  of  the  skeleton,  the  two 
ear-rings,  Nos.  148  and  149,  are  of  a  very  primitive  kind,  consisting  of 
simple  gold  wire  0'0015  m.  thick ;  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing ruder  or  more  primitive.  The  finger-ring,  No.  150,  is  of  the  same 
rude  workmanship;  it  consists  of  a  treble  gold  wire  0*0025  m.  thick. 
Compared  with  these,  the  third  gold  ear-ring,  like  No.  694,  is  a 
real  work  of  art ;  it  is  composed  of  six  gold  wires  of  equal  thickness, 
which  form  a  leaf.  The  electrum  brooch.  No.  151,  has  that  primitive 
form  of  which  we  have  passed  several  specimens  of  bronze  in  review  (see 
Nos.  106,  107),  in  discussing  the  objects  found  in  the  first  city,  and  which 
existed  before  the  invention  of  the  fibulae.  The  body  must  have  worn 
some  more  female  ornaments,  for  I  collected  by  its  side  several  plain  gold 
beads,  only  1  millimetre  in  diameter  (like  Nos.  913-915),  as  also  a  very 
thin  oval  gold  ring,  only  l-4th  of  an  inch  long. 

Electrum  occurs  several  times  in  the  third  Trojan  city.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  together  with  bronze,  gold,  silver,  and  ivory  as  an 
ornament  of  walls :  "  Consider,  0  son  of  Nestor  dear  to  my  heart,  the 
gleam  of  the  bronze,  the  gold,  the  electrum,  and  the  ivory  in  tho 
resounding  hall."^    In  this  instance  electrum  certainly  means  an  alloy 

'  Od,  iv.  71-73  :  X*^**'*'  '''*  ffr€paw^y  Kara  Sw/tara  iixh^f^^y 
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of  gold  and  silyer.  But  the  word  occurs  twice  more  in  Homer,  where 
nothing  else  than  amber  can  be  meant  by  it.^ 

In  speaking  of  the  ingots  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphi, 
Herodotus  says:  "The  number  of  ingots  was  117,  four  being  of  refined 
gold,  in  weight  IJ  talents  each;  the  others  were  half-tiles  of  pale  gold, 
and  in  weight  2  talents  each."  ^  There  seems  to  be  every  probability  that 
by  the  pale  gold  electrum  is  meant;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
pale  gold  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lydian  coins,  which  are-  certainly 
of  electrum,  though  the  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  them  seems  to 
exceed  the  proportion  indicated  by  Pliny  in  the  following  most  interesting 
passage :  * — "  Omni  auro  inest  argentum  vario  pondere,  alibi  decuma, 
alibi  nona,  alibi  octava  parte.  In  uno  tantum  Galliae  metallo,  quod  vocant 
Albicralense,  tricesima  sexta  portio  invenitur:  ideo  caeteris  praeest. 
Ubicumque  quinta  argenti  portio  est,  electrum  vocatur.  Scobes  eae 
reperiuntur  in  Canaliensi.  Fit  et  cura  electrum  argento  addito.  Quod 
si  quintam  portionem  excessit,  incudibus  non  resistit.  Et  electro  auc- 
toritas,  Homero  teste,  qui  Menelai  regiam  auro,  electro,  argento,  ebore, 
fulgere  tradit.  Minervae  templum  habet  Lindos,  insulae  Ehodiorum,  in 
quo  Helena  sacravit  calycem  ex  electro.  Adjicit  historia,  mammae  suae 
mensura.  Electri  natura  est,  ad  lucernarum  lumina  clarius  argento 
splendere.  Quod  est  nativum,  et  venena  deprehendit.  Namque  discur- 
runt  in  calycibus  arcus,  caelestibus  similes,  cum  igneo  stridore ;  et  gemina 
ratione  praedicunt." 

We  gather  from  this  passage  of  Pliny  that  the  ancients  gave  the  name 
of  "electrum"  particularly  to  a  natural  alloy,  containing  the  requisite 
proportions,  which,  according  to  another  passage,  they  found  out  by  the 
touchstone:*  "Auri  argentique  mentionem  comitatur  lapis,  quem  coti- 
culam  appellant,  quondam  non  solitus  inveniri,  nisi  in  flumine  Tmolo,  ut 
auctor  est  Theophrastus :  nunc  vero  passim :  quem  alii  Heraclium,  alii 
Lydium  vocant.  Sunt  autem  modici,  quaternas  uncias  longitudinis,  binas- 
que  latitudinis  non  excedentes.  Quod  a  sole  fuit  in  his,  melius  quam 
quod  a  terra.  His  coticulis  periti,  quum  e  vena  ut  lima  rapuerunt 
experimentum,  protinus  dicunt  quantum  auri  sit  in  ea,  quantum  argenti 
vel  aeris,  scripulari  diflferentia,  mirabili  ratione,  non  fallente." 

Strabo  had  apparently  only  a  confused  idea  of  electrum,  for,  speaking 
of  the  gold  of  Spain,  he  says :  "  When  gold  is  melted  and  purified  with 
a  certain  aluminous  earth,  there  remains  a  residue  which  is  electrum. 
If  this  residue,  which  contains  gold  and  silver,  is  remelted,  the  silver 
is  consumed  and  the  gold  remains  as  a  residue."  ^  Pausanias  mentions 
the  two  kinds  of  electrum  in  speaking  of  a  statue  of  Augustus  of  amber : 
"  That  electrum  of  which  the  statue  of  Augustus  has  been  made,  inasmuch 


«  Od.  XT.  460:  *  ff.y,  xxxiiL  23. 

Xpvc€oy  ipfioy  tx^y^  M«Ti  V  iiKiierpouruf  Ufiro*  *  Ibid,  xxxiii.  43. 

and  XTiii.  296 :  *  iii.  p.  146 :  in  8i  rov  xo^<fov  i^ofi4yov  Koi 

Xp^fftoVf  ii\4itrpoi<ny  Upiiivov^  ^iXtov  &t,  ice0cupofi4yov  {tTvimtpMu  rwX  yf  rh  ledOaptia 

*  i.  50:  iipiBfihy  8^  iTraKcditKa  Koi  iKcir6y*  ^Acrrpoi'  tlyau*  irdKip  8i  roirov  KoB^ofuivovy 

col  Tovrimy  inr4^ov  xpv<roi;  riffffatpOy  rpia  iifii-  fuy/M  Kx^*^^^   iipyvpov  koX   x/>v0'oO,    rhy  fiky 

r^Kaarra  9Kcurrov  iXKoyrUj  rh  8i  &XAa  iffJUwKiyOia  ipyvpoy  inroKaltaBtu  rhy  9\  XP^^^^  ^Ofiiytiy, 

?uvKov  xpv<^ov  eraBfthy  9ird\eafr€u 
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as  it  is  only  found  native  in  the  sands  of  the  Eridanus,  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  is  highly  prized  by  man ;  but  the  other  kind  of  electrum  is 
gold  alloyed  with  silver.*'  ^  Eustathius,  who  mentions  three  sorts  of  elec- 
trum, declares  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  the  principal  one.^ 

From  a  depth  of  26  to  40  ft.  below  the  surface  I  excavated  a  third  house, 
destroyed  by  fire  and  belonging  to  this  second  city,  just  in  front  of  the 
long  marble  slab  marked/  on  No.  144  (p.  265).  It  is  built  entirely  of  small 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  an  architecture  exactly  such  as  we  see  in  the 
pre-historic  buildings  found  beneath  three  layers  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin).  The  horizontal  row  of 
large  holes,  at  a  certain  height  all  round  its  four  walls,  marks  the  places 
of  the  beams,  and  proves  that  the  house  was  at  least  two  storeys  high. 
The  walls  are  still  partially  covered  with  a  coating  of  yellow  clay,  which 
had  been  whitened  with  a  wash  of  white  clay.  Every  stone  of  its  walls, 
nay,  every  particle  of  debris  contained  between  them,  bears  traces  of  the 
intense  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  and  which  has  so  completely 
destroyed  everything  that  was  in  the  rooms,  that  we  only  occasionally 
found  charred  fragments  of  pottery  among  the  yellow  and  brownish  wood- 
ashes  and  debris,  with  which  the  spaces  were  filled. 

In  digging  down  in  the  centre  of  this  house,  below  the  level  of  the 
base  of  its  walls,  we  found,  curiously  enough,  other  house-walls,  which 
must  certainly  be  still  more  ancient ;  and  these,  too,  showed  indications 
of  having  been  exposed  to  a  terrible  heat.  But,  owing  to  the  fragile 
condition  of  the  upper  walls,  I  could  bring  to  light  hardly  more  than  the 
surface  of  these  lower  walls.  I  must,  therefore,  leave  it  undecided  whether 
the  house,  to  which  these  more  ancient  waljs  belong,  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  or  whether  the  marks  of  intense  heat,  which  were  conspicuous  upon 
its  walls,  were  produced  by  the  conflagration  of  the  upper  house,  which 
might  certainly  have  been  the  case  if  the  surface  of  the  more  ancient 
walls  had  protruded  just  below  the  wooden  floor  of  the  upper  house. 
That  this  lower  floor  really  was  of  wood  is  apparent  from  the  charred 
remains  of  it,  in  a  horizontal  line  all  along  the  four  walls  of  the  upper 
house.  But  these  calcined  remains  clearly  show  that  the  whole  floor 
consisted  of  beams,  and  not  of  planks.  The  people  must  have  had  very 
great  difficulty  in  cutting  down  the  trees  with  their  stone  axes  and 
getting  rid  of  their  branches.  They  must  have  had  still  greater  difficulty 
in  cleaving  them,  as  no  tree  has  a  straight  cleavage  so  that  planks  can  be 
cloven  out  of  it.  With  their  silex  saws,  only  2  or  3  in.  long,  they  could 
only  saw  bones  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  not  beams.  They  had  no  bronze 
axes ;  for  if  such  had  existed  I  should  have  found  them,  especially  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  which,  as  the  ten  treasures  found  in  it  go  far  to 
prove,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed  by  fire.  They  had  no 
bronze  saws  for  sawing  wood ;  for  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  only 
the  fragment  of  one  thin  bronze  saw  was  found  (8f  in.  long  and  nearly 


'  Paua.  V.  12,  §  6  :  T^  JHA.e/cT^oi' toOto  o5  T$       iroXXwi'   i(rr\t^   tv€Ka'    rh    8i    &X\o    ijX^icrpov 

fiarov  iv  rov 'Hpifiopov  reus  y^/dfjifioii  thpiffKtraiy  •  Ad   Odysa.   iv.   73,   p.    1483:    lAdXurra  l\ 

cvwlitrai    rh.    fidKicra    koL    iivBpiLvtf    rlfiiov      /AtViuo  XPWoO  fcol  ^pyvpov. 
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2  in.  broad),  which  I  at  first  thought  to  be  a  sword.  It  was  contained  in 
the  large  treasure  found  by  me  in  May  1873,  which  circumstance  seems 
to  prove  that  it  was  a  rare  object.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  my  Trojan 
collection  in  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  floors  were  covered  with  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  and 
hollows  between  the  beams,  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  surface.  As  the  walls 
of  this  third  burnt  house  have  been  so  much  deteriorated  by  the  confla- 
gration, they  would  soon  crumble  away  if  they  remained  exposed  to  the 
air.  I  have  therefore  thought  it  in  the  interest  of  science  to  fill  this 
excavation  up  again,  in  order  to  preserve  the  house  for  future  times.  But 
whoever  wishes  to  see  it  may  easily  excavate  it  with  ten  workmen  in  one 
day.  I  repeat,  it  is  in  the  large  trench,  just  below  the  marble  block 
marked /on  No.  144. 

As,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  found  in  this  Second  City,  I  began  with 
metals,  I  may  say  that  I  found  there  the  same  kind  of  rude  brooches 
with  a  globular  head  or  with  a  head  in  the  form  of  a  spiral  of  copper, 
as  well  as  the  same  kind  of  nee&les  of  that  metal,  as  in  the  First  City 
(see  Nos.  104,  105,  107,  and  108).*  I  have  not  noticed  in  the  second 
city  either  lead  or  silver ;  but,  as  gold  and  electrum  were  found,  those 
metals  were  undoubtedly  known  and  in  use  there. 

I  also  collected  there  an  abundance  of  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  as 
well  as  globular  corn-bruisers  and  rude  hammers  of  gneiss,  granite,  diorite, 
&c. ;  the  same  kind  of  axes  of  blue  serpentine  rock,  gabbro-rock,  diorite, 
&c. ;  also  two  small  axes,  which  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  found  to  consist 
of  green  jade  (nephrite).  I  may  here  add  that,  according  to  Dr.  William 
Humble's  Diet  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  (Lend.  1860),  s.  v.  *  Nephrite,' 
"This  name  of  the  mineral  is  derived  from  ve^pirrj^  (from  ve^po^,  a 
*  kidney'),  because  it  was  formerly  worn  from  an  absurd  notion  that 
diseases  of  the  kidney  were  relieved  by  its  presence.  It  is  a  sub-species 
of  jade,  possessing  the  hardness  of  quartz,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
tenacity,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  break,  cut,  or  polish.  It  is  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  fracture  splintery  and  dull;  translucent.  Colours  green, 
grey,  and  white.  Specific  gravity  from  2*9  to  3*1.  Constituents,  silex 
53*80,  lime  12*75,  soda  10*80,  potash  8*50,  alumina  1*55,  oxide  of  iron 
5*0,  oxide  of  manganese  2*0,  water  230." 

Under  the  word  'Jade,'  Dr.  Humble  says:  "It  is  the  Nephrit  of 
"Werner ;  Nephrite  of  Jameson ;  called  also  nephrite  stone,  nephrite,  and 
axe-stone.  Brochant  states  its  fresh  fracture  to  present  a  paler  green 
than  that  of  its  surface^  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  fuses  easily,  and  with 
a  slight  ebullition,  into  a  bead  of  white  semi-transparent  glass.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  tenacity,  it  has  been  wrought  into  chains  and  other 
delicate  work." 

The  perforated  stone  hammers  of  this  second  city  are  also  identical 
with  those  of  the  first  city.  I  represent  here  one  of  them  under  No.  152.  I 
did  not  find  here  entire  long  stone  axes,  only  two  halves,  which  I  represent 


•  Nos.  113^  114,  nnd  115,  which  belong  to  this  second  city,  hare  been  engraved  with  those 
belonging  to  the  first  city,  at  p.  250. 


/ 


/ 
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under  Nos.  153  and  154.     The  upper  one  shows  the  perforation,  of  which 
there  is  no  trace  on  the  lower  one ;  besides,  the  upper  one  consists  of 


No.  153.    I'erforated   Stone 

Hammer.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  35  ft.) 


No.  151. 

Noe.  153, 154.     Stone  Axes. 

(Half  actual  size.    Dcpih,35ft.) 


No.  1 55.    Ol^ect  of  Stoue :  a  phallu*, 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  i2  O.) 


grey  diorite ;   the  lower  one  of  gabbro-rock :  therefore  these  two  frag- 
ments belong  to  different  axes. 

There  was  also  found  in  this  second  city  the  object  No.  155,  of  grey 
granite,  which,  by  its  shape,  I  hold  to  represent  a  phallus^  the  more  so 
as  objects  of  an  identical  shape  are  frequent  in  the  subsequent  cities; 
while,  further,  the  god  Priapus  was  fabled  to  have  been  born  of 
Aphrodite  and  Dionysus  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lampsacus,*®  where, 
as  well  as  in  his  homonymous  city,  Priapus,  he  had  in  historical  times 
a  celebrated  cultus,  and  was  venerated  more  than  any  other  god.  It 
deserves,  however,  particular  notice  that  this  god  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Homer  or  by  Hesiod,  or  by  any  of  the  other  poets.  According  to 
Strabo,  Priapus   was  the  son  of  Dionysus  and  a  nymph.^      Athenaeus 


"  Pang.  ix.  31,  §  2 :  *Evrav9a  koX  Tri\4<pip  r^ 
*lipeuc\4ovs  yd?ia  icrly  (Xa^ws  miHl  fiucp^  8t- 
Zoveoj  Ka\  fiovs  re  trap*  ainhy  koI  &ya\fia  Upid' 
irov  Bias  6^iov,  ro&np  rifAcd  r^  9c^  itioyrat 
fi^y  Koi  AWms,  tyOa  ticflv  aly&y  yofiaX  kolL  xpo- 
fidrcay  ^  koI  ifffioi  fjit\t<r<r&y'  Aofv^eucriyol  Zh  is 
v\4oy  ^  $€ohs  rovs  &Wovs  yofil(ov<Tit  Aioy^ffov 
re  avrhy  iratSa  tJycu  Ka\  *A<ppod(rris  \4yoyrts. 

Diodor.  Sic.  iv.  6 :  fivOoKoyovo'iy  oZy  ol  TrdKaioX 
r}iy  nplairoy  vlhy  cTfoi  Aioi^aov  koX  *A<f^poZirriSj 
iri6ay&s  r^y  yiy€<riy  ravrriy  i^riyo^fityoi-  rovs 
yhp  olywOfyras  ^voikS»s   iyrfrdffOat  irpbs  rhs 


iu^poZurieucks  4i9oyds'  riyhs  94  <peuri  rh  alZoToy 
r&y  hfOpdnruy  tohs  TraKaiobs  fivOwZ&s  6yofid{€af 
fiov\ofi4yovs  UplaiFoy  irpo<raryop€v(rQU.  (yioi  Si 
\4yovffi  rb  y^yyitrachy  lUpioyy  cCtrioy  inrdpxoy 
rfjs  '^w4(r€us  r&y  iLyBpdnrvy  koX  ZMfwyr^s  us 
fiirorra  rhv  tu&yfL,  rvx^'iy  rrjs  iBaydrov  rifirjs- 

TibuU.  1,  4,  7;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
Argonaut.  1,  932. 

*  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  587:  itr^yvfios  8*  4ffr\  tow 
Tloidxov  rifjMfJi4yov  vap*  airroiSf  rfr'  4^  'Opyt&y 
rtHy  irepl  K6piyBoy  ii,€rtyj\y€yfu4yov  tow  /cf>ow, 
ctrt  T^  \4y9<rdai  Aioy^ffov  koX  yC/jupris  rh^  B^hp 
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Bays  that  "  Priapos  was  with  the  Lampsacenes  originally  an  epithet  of 
Dionysus,  like  0piafi0o^  and  StOvpafi^o^,  and  that  he  is  identical  with 
him."  2 

According  to  Ednard  Meyer,^  "  Priapus,  the  principal  god  of  Lampsacus, 
was  a  Bebrycian  deity.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  as  a  native 
god  he  is  (i.e.  in  historic  times  of  antiquity)  still  found  in  Bithynia. 
The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  were  Bebrycians ;  the  Bithynians 
were  later  Thracian  immigrants :  we  must,  therefore,  presume  that  they 
took  Priapus  from  the  religion  of  the  primitive  Bithynians.  Lucian 
relates  that,  according  to  the  Bithynian  legend,  Priapus  was  a  warlike 
god,  to  whom  Here  gave  Ares  to  educate ;  and  he  taught  him  dancing 
before  teaching  him  fighting.  Arrian  related,  in  his  Bithynian  history, 
that  Priapus  (whom  he  calls  IlpLeiro^)  signifies  the  Sun,  on  account  of 
his  generating  power.*  This  is  undoubtedly  right.  Priapus  is  by  his 
origin  undoubtedly  an  ithyphallic  sun-god,  like  Amon  (Chem)  and  the 
Horus  bull  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sun-god  easily 
becomes  a  warlike  deity.  The  poets  relate  a  legend,  according  to 
which,  at  the  feast  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Priapus  lay  in  wait  for 
Yesta  (who  is  she?);  but  that  the  ass  of  Silenus  betrayed  him  by 
his  bray.  For  this  reason  the  Lampsacenes  used  to  sacrifice  an  ass  to 
Priapus.**  The  Greeks  explained  the  worship  of  Priapus  on  the  coast  of 
the  Hellespont  by  the  abundance  of  wine  in  the  country.'  From  his 
worship  at  Lampsacus  he  had  the  epithet  *  Hellespontiacus.* " ' 

He  was  the  protector  of  the  fields,®  the  dispenser  of  fertility,  the 
tutelary  deity  of  shepherds  and  goatherds,  of  the  rearing  of  bees,  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  of  fishery .* 

I  may  here  add,  that  the  phallus  {<f>aXK6<;)  was  the  symbol  of  the 
procreating  power  of  nature,  whose  worship  extended,  according  to  Witz- 
schel,^®  "  through  all  natural  religions  from  their  rudest  beginning  until 
the  decay  of  heathenism.  In  the  Egyptian  sculptures  we  frequently  see 
ithyphallic  gods.  At  the  feasts  of  Dionysus-Osiris  the  women  carried 
round  to  the  villages  puppet-like  figures  a  cubit  high,  with  a  not  much 
shorter  phallus,  which  they  pulled  by  strings.^     Herodotus  adds,  that  the 

^pfoiffdintty  M  rh  rifmy  ainhv  r&v  iLyBp^on^t  Mayyriiriay  fi^y  &prov,  fi  irpo<r4^p€  Tcyr^Kovra 

iwttHil  <r^6Spa  €vdfiir^6s  iffriv  ii  X^P^  *^^  ^^^  riXaana    rov     iviavrovj    Adfi^eucov    9h    oXvow 

«ca2  \ji]  i^lris  tfwpos,  4  re  r&y  Uapiay&y  Kcd  4  (^S^icci    7^   troKvoiySrarop   r&v    rSrt    tTvcu), 

TMF  Aa^y^atniv&y,  Mvovyra  9\  oi^oy, 

*  Athenaeos,  i.  54:  rifAareu  8^  iraph  Aofi^a'  '  Ovid.  Fast  i.  440;  tL  341. 
Kijrots  6  Uplcatos  6  ainhs  t^y  r^  A(OJ^<ry,  i^          *  Voss,  Myth,  BriefCy  ii.  p.  344  ff. 
hriBh-w    icaXo^fxeyos   ofhots,    &s    6plafi$os   Kcd  *  Pans.  ix.  31,  §  2 ;  Ovid.  Fast  i.  415 ;  AnthoL 
htBi^ofAfios,  Pal.  X.  7,  8 ;  Voss,  ad  Virg.  FcL  vii.  33 ;  Georg. 

»  Getchichte  «m  Troas;  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  43.         i.  110 ;  Voss,  Myth.  Brr,  ii.  p.  37  ;  Pauly,  Real 

*  LudaB.  de  Saltai,  21 :  rhy  Upiearoy  icdfioya      Encydopadie,  s.  y.  Priapns. 
ToktfAurriiyf  r&y  Ttritwy  oljuu  tya  fj  r&y  *l9alcty         *•  Pauly,  op,  dt,  s.  t.  Phallus. 

AaKT^X^y  (?) ;  Arrian,  Frag.  32,  edit.  Muller  ex  ^  Herodot.  ii.   48  :    r^v  8^  &AA17V  iydyoua-i. 

Eustath.  ad  11,  Tii.  .459 :   Upiwwas  itapk  *Kfpia»^  hpr^yr^  Aioyi<r^  ol  Alyimoif  irX^i^  X'^P^^i  Koerh 

hf  Bt0vytaK(HSj  irap*  $  koX  cis  "HXfoy  iiXXriyoptT-  ravrk  (TxcS^v  irdyra  "£AAi}<rt*  iurrl  Si  ^aKK&y, 

Ttu  Ztit  rh  y6ytfioy,  HWa,  a^i    itrri    i^€V(nif4,4ya  Saoy  rt    in^xvcua 

*  Orid.  Fast,  vi.  319-346 ;  Lactant.  de  falsa  iydX/xara  y*vp6<nrnirra  r^  ir§pupop4ov<n   icor^ 
ReL  i.  21 ;  differently  Orid.  Fcut,  i.  391-440.  k^/jms  yvyaucts^  y^voy  rh  §u9oioy  ov  iroAA^  r4^ 

*  Strmbo,   xiii.  p.   587;  Thucydides,  i.   138:  HKcuroroy  ihy  rov  &Wov  trtlifiaros, 
rmirfisyiip  fpx*  t^  X^P^t  96yros  /ScuriXcwi  avr^ 
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seer  Melampus  was  said  to  have  transplanted  to  Greece^  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  with  the  phallic  processions.  But,  according  to  another 
passage  of  the  same  author,^  the  worship  of  the  phallus  was  practised  by 
the  Pelasgians  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  from  them  the  Athenians 
learned  to  make  ithyphallic  Hermae.*  For  this  reason  the  phallus  is  not 
only  found  on  the  islands  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,^  Lemnos  and  Imbros,* 
but  also  on  the  cyclopean  walls  of  Alatri  and  Terni,^  on  the  substruction 
of  a  house  in  the  Pelasgian  (afterwards  Samnite)  Saepinum,  and  else- 
where. On  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  in  Lydia  there  stood  a  colossal  phallus, 
the  head  of  which,  40  ft.  in  circumference  and  12  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
still  extant.®  In  Greece  the  phallic  processions  {^aXKaydryLa,  ^XXi;- 
06/3wt)  were  general.*  Before  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Syria  there 
stood,  according  to  Lucian,^®  two  phalli,  with  the  inscription,  *  Dionysus 
has  dedicated  them  to  his  step-mother  Here.'  Their  height  is  given 
(c.  28)  as  300  fathoms,  which  number  Palmerius  has  corrected  to  30.  In 
the  Dionysiac  procession  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria  a 
phallus  figured,  120  (sic)  cubits  high,  ornamented  with  a  crown  em- 
broidered with  gold  and  with  a  gold  star  on  the  top.  We  see  in  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  a  series  of  the  most  varied  formations  of  the  phallus, 
extending  from  these  monstrous  works  to  the  amulets  for  suspension, 
2-3  in.  long.  At  Lavinium,  during  the  whole  month  which  was  sacred 
to  Liber  Pater,  the  phallus  was  carried  in  procession  through  the  villages, 
for  warding  oflf  enchantment  from  the  fields."  At  weddings  the  newly- 
married  woman  was  obliged  to  sit  on  the  phallus,  in  order  to  present,  as 
it  were,  her  chastity  to  him.^  Considering,  therefore,  that  this  worship 
extends  through  the  whole  history  of  natural  religion  from  beginning 
to  end,  we  must  see  in  it  an  originally  harmless  veneration  of  the 
generating  principle."  * 

Professor  Sayce  kindly  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note: — 
"Last  year  I  discovered  on  the  northern  cliS  of  Mount  Sipylus  in 
Lydia,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  pre-historic  figure  of  Niobe,  the 
representation  of  a  large  phallus,  with  two  artificial  niches  on  either  side 
and  two  pit  tombs  in  front.  It  had  evidently  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
like  a  similar  figure  in  a  hollow  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  lower 
Pyrenees,  near  Bidarray,  which  I  once  visited,  and  which  is  still  venerated 
by  the  Basque  women." 

In  treating  now  of  the  pottery  of  this  Second  Stone  City,  I  repeat  that 
both  in  fabric  and  shape  it  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  first 
city.    It  therefore  gives  us  the  most  certain  proof  that  the  inhabitants 

*  Herodot.  ii.  49.  '  Micali,  Monum.  per  la  Stor,  de*  Ant.  pop. 

*  Jbid,   ii.   51 :     ravra    fi^p    vvv    Koi    AWa      xiii.  a ;  GOttling,  Geschichte  d,  ROm,  Staaisvcrf. 
irpihs  TOi/TOKTi  T^   ^7^;    ^pdffWf   *'EWriy€$    iir*       p.  28. 

Alyvm-lutf    ytyofilKcuri'     rov    «    'Epfi4<a    ri  •  K.  O.  M  filler,  ilrcA.  dJTtins^.  p.  304. 

i,yd\/xttTa  6p$h  Hx^w  rk  alZoia  iroitvvrts  ovk  '  Uerodot.  ii.  49;  Aristoph.  Acham. 

iir*  Alyvrrlw  fAtpMBiiKcurij  AXX'  iirh  ncAcurywi',  "  De  dea  Syr,  c.  16. 

vp&rot  fiiv  'EAA^fwi'  iardyroty  *A$ijycuoi  iropoAa-  "  Augustin.  de  Civit.  Dei,  vi.  9.  3. 

fi6yr€St  '^ap^  '^  To{rrwy  &Woi,  '  Augustin.  Ibid.  i.  6,  vii.  24.  2 ;  Lactant.  L 

*  Gerhard,  de  Beiigione  I/ermarum,  1845,  p.  3.  20.  39  ;  Amob.  iv.  7. 

*  Herodot.  vi.  137  ;  v.  26.  *  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Mythol,  \l  p.  1209. 

*  K.  0.  MiiUer,  Etnuker,  i.  p.  77. 
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of  the  second  city  were  altogether  a  different  people  from  those  of  the 
first  city,  for,  as  my  friend  Mr.  George  Dennis  ^  observes :  "  The  several 
styles  of  art  of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  are  bound  to  one  another 
like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  after  having 
wrought  out  a  style  of  pottery  which  had  acquired  among  them  a  sacred 
and  ritual  character,  to  abandon  it  on  a  sudden,  and  adopt  another  style 
of  a  totally  different  character.  A  people  may  modify,  develop,  perfect, 
but  can  never  utterly  cast  aside  its  own  arts  and  industry,  because  iti  such 
a  case  it  would  deny  its  own  individuality.  When  we  find,  therefore, 
between  two  styles  of  art  so  many  and  such  strongly  pronounced  dis- 
crepancies, that  it  becomes  impossible  to  perceive  the  most  remote 
analogy  between  them,  it  is  not  enough  to  attribute  such  diversities  to 
a  difference  of  age,  or  stage  of  culture ;  we  can  only  ascribe  them  to 
different  races." 

The  large  lustrous-black  bowls,  with  long  horizontal  tubular  holes  for 
suspension  on  both  sides  in  the  rim,  which  are  so  very  abundant  in  the 
first  city  that  I  was  able  to  collect  thousands  of  fragments  of  them,  never 
occur  in  the  second  city ;  neither  do  the  vases  with  double  vertical  tubular 
holes  on  each  side,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  first  city.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  in  the  second  city  those  gigantic  terra-cotta  jars — 5  or  6^  ft. 
high,  from  3  to  5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  from  2  to  3  in.  thick  in  the  clay — 
which  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  first  city.  It  is  true  that  I  found 
there  now  and  then  fragments  of  coarse  pottery ;  but  as  they  are  usually 
less  than  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  none  of  them  has  a  thickness  of  1  in., 
the  jars  (pithai)  to  which  they  belong  cannot  have  been  large. 

Certainly  the  large  jars  (pithoi)  of  the  second  city  are  rudely  made : 
where  they  are  broken,  we  see  an  enormous  mass  of  pieces  of  silicious 
stone,  or  mica,  many  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  but  nevertheless, 
as  his  Highness  Prince  Otto  Bismarck,  the  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire,  ingeniously  remarked  to  me,  in  July  1879,  at  Kissingen,  the 
manufacture  of  these  large  jars  proves  already  a  high  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  to  make  them  is  just  as  difficult  as  to  bake  them,  and  they  can, 
consequently,  only  have  been  manufactured  by  a  people  who  had  an 
experience  of  centuries  in  the  potter's  art.  The  Prince  thinks  that  they 
must  have  been  made  in  the  following  manner : — "  The  shape  of  a  pithos 
was  first  made  of  willow  rods  or  reeds,  around  which  the  clay  was  built 
up  gradually,  beginning  with  the  base.  When  finished,  the  ptthoa  was 
filled  with  wood ;  a  large  pyre  of  wood  was  also  heaped  up  around  it. 
The  wood  was  simultaneously  kindled  inside  and  outside  the  jar,  and  thus, 
by  the  double  fire  from  within  and  from  without,  a  very  great  heat  was 
produced.  This  operation  being  several  times  repeated,  the  jar  became 
at  last  thoroughly  baked."  I  feel  sure  that  Prince  Bismarck's  opinion  is 
perfectly  correct ;  for,  whilst  even  the  smallest  and  thinnest  clay  vessels 
are  at  the  most  only  half  baked,  the  large  jars,  though  from  2  to  3  in. 
thick,  are  always  perfectly  baked ;  and  as  the  pre-historic  peoples  had — as 
I  have  explained  (p.  219) — no  kilns,  and  had  to  bake  all  their  pottery  at 


•  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria  ;  2nd  edit.,  London,  1878.  rr;,  // 
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an  open  fire,  a  heat  great  enough  to  do  this  could,  I  think,  only  bo 
produced  by  a  double  fire  several  times  repeated.  I  may  add  that  the 
thorough  br-king  of  these  large  jars  was  a  necessity ;  for,  owing  to  their 
great  size  and  ponderous  weight  *  (sometimes  nearly  a  ton),  they  could 
not  have  been  moved  without  breaking  to  pieces  had  they  been  as  im- 
perfectly baked  as  all  the  other  pottery.  It  is  from  this  thorough  baking 
also  that  these  large  pithoi  have  always  a  pretty   dark-red  colour.* 

In  the  accompanying  engraving  (No.  156)  I  represent  a  fragment  of  a 
pithos  of  this  second  city,  the  terra-cotta  of  which  is  2^  in.  thick.     It  is 

decorated  with  two  pro- 
jecting bands,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  com- 
posed alternately  of  the 
fish-spine  or  herring- 
bone ornament  and  a 
row  of  circles,  the  lower 
one  also  of  'fish-spines, 
to  which,  however,  the 
primitive  artist  has  added 
a  stroke  in  another  di- 
rection, in  order  to  make 
his  decoration  more  va- 
ried and  attractive.  All 
this  ornamentation  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  im- 
pressed; but  on  closer 
examination  one  finds 
that  it  has  been  incised  before  the  first  baking  of  the  jar.  Prof.  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  fragment  that  "  the  band  with  circles  may 
be  compared  with  the  necklace  of  the  pre-historic  head  from  Boujah,  near 
Smyrna,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  This  head  displays  a  very  strango 
and  barbarous  style  of  art,  and  a  very  peculiar  type  of  countenance." 

The  large  jars,  irldoi,  are  only  once  mentioned  in  Homer.*    Just  as  we 
find  them  standing  in  rows  in  the  store-rooms  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 


No.  156.    Fragmrat  of  a  large  Jar.    (1:4  actual  aixe. 
D<>(>th,  about  42  ft.) 


*  A  pithos  ofihit  kind,  found  in  the  third  (the 
bnrnt)  city,  which  I  presente.1  to  ray  worthy 
collaborateur,  Professor  Kudolf  Virchow,  for  the 
Royal  Mnseum  of  Berlin,  was  so  heavy  that 
fourteen  of  my  very  strongest  workmen,  who 
had  put  it  on  two  poles,  laboured  a  whole  day 
in  carrying  it  a  disUnce  of  150  yards. 

»  Professor  Virchow  remarks  to  me  that  the 
baking  of  the  pithoi  could  also  be  effected  with 
cow-dung  in  a  closed  pit.  But  I  cannot  accept 
his  theory,  thoroughly  baked  pottery  being 
always  much  more  solid,  pretty,  and  valuable 
than  slightly  baked  pottery.  If,  therefore,  a 
thorough  baking  of  the  immense  pithoi,  whose 
clay  is  from  2  to  3  in.  thick,  could  be  obtained 
in  this  way,  the  same  could  certainly  have  been 
obtained  at  once  for  the  small  vessels  whose  clay 


has  a  thickness  of  from  3  to  4  mm.  (l-8th  to 
l-6th  in.).  But  it  is  a  fact  that,  however  thin 
the  clay  of  the  small  vessels  may  be,  it  is  only 
baked  to  one-third,  seldom  to  one  half,  of  its 
thickness.  The  baking  can  consequently  only 
have  taken  place  in  an  open  fire  ;  in  fact,  only 
by  this  theory  we  can  explain  the  total  baking 
of  the  pithoi  and  the  partial  baking  of  the  thin 
pottery. 

•  7?.  xxiv.  527-533: 
9oio\  ydp  re  irlOoi  xarcucc/arai  ^i'  Aihs  oC^ti 
h^p»y  oXa  S/SctfCTi,  Ktucwy  mpos  8i  iduif. 
f  fi4y  K*  iififii^us  96ji*Z€hs  rtpwiKipOMVOty 
AXXoTC  iJiiv  T€  KOKti  t  yt  K^ptrai  &WoTt  9*  icrOkf' 
f  Z4  K€  r&v  XvypAy  8«]7)  kttfinrhy  K0riK€y 
Kal  i  KOK^  $o6$pwffrts  M  xl^dya  Kay  iKadytt^ 
^oirf  y  o0T€  0coi(ri  r€rifi4yos  oiht  fiporoiaty. 
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houses  in  the  four  upper  pre-historic  cities  in  Hissarlik,  so  the  poet  repre- 
sents to  us  two  such  iriOoi,  standing  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  hall  of  the 
palace  of  Zeus.  In  these  two  iridoi  lay  stored  the  gifts  of  good  luck  and  the 
gifts  of  misfortune,  the  hitter  and  the  sweet,  like  apples  or  pears,  or  rather 
like  two  sorts  of  wine,  so  that  the  poet  considers  the  fwlpa  as  a  suhstance 
which  Zeus  can  employ  and  distribute  according  to  his  pleasure, — an 
allegorizing  naivete  such  as  we  find  in  the  legend  of  Pandora.^  In  relating 
this  legend,  Hesiod  represents  a  jar  standing  in  the  house  of  Epimetheus, 
full  of  diseases  and  evils  for  mankind,  which  fly  out  when  Pandora, 
through  curiosity,  opens  the  jar ;  but  Hope  alone  remained  under  the  edge 
of  the  jar,  for,  before  she  could  fly  out.  Pandora  clapt  the  lid  on  again.® 

I  may  here  also  mention  the  terra-cotta  plates,  from  half  to  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  peculiar  to  this  second  city,  and  which  are 
not  found  anywhere  else.  They  consist  of  the  same  sort  of  clay  mixed 
with  crushed  granite,  as  the  vases ;  but  being  thoroughly  baked  and  having 
evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  fine  pure  clay  before  the 
baking,  they  are  perfectly  smooth  on  both  sides  and  have  a  lustrous 
dark-red  colour.  As  they  are  completely  flat,  and  only  increase  almost 
imperceptibly  in  thickness  towards  the  middle,  they  cannot  possibly  be 
fragments  of  vessels.  As  I  never  found  such  a  plate  entire,  I  cannot 
judge  of  their  original  size.  I  am  puzzled  as  to  what  may  have  been 
their  use.  Were  they  perhaps  employed  as  decorations  of  the  internal 
house-walls  ?  I  cannot  think  that  they  can  have  been  used  for  paving 
the  floors  of  the  houses,  as  in  that  case  they  would  have  marks  of  having 
been  so  used.  I  call  the  particular  attention  of  visitors  to  these  flat  terra- 
cottas, which  peep  out  everywhere  in  my  trenches  from  the  strata  of  the 
second  city.  They  strike  the  eye  by  their  lively  red  colour  on  both  sides, 
which  has  of  course  been  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the 
clay ;  they  glitter  all  over  with  sparkles  of  mica,  which  appears  to  have 
entered  very  largely  into  their  composition. 

The  most  interesting  vases  in  this  second  city,  as  well  as  in  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  are  undoubtedly  those  with  an 
owl's  head  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  Considering  the  great 
similarity  of  the  owl's  faces  on  the  vases  to  these  on  the  idols  (such  as 
Nos.  205, 212),  we  may  suppose  with  much  probability  that  these  vases  had 
a  sacred  character,  and  were  used  for  religious  rites,  the  more  so  as  the 
vases  themselves  have  the  shape  of  the  idols.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  the  only  Trojan  statue  mentioned  by  Homer,  that  of 
Athene,  as  well  as  all  the  idols  of  marble,  bone  or  terra-cotta,  and  all  the 
owl-vases,  Ate  female,  and  that  they  are  placed  in  apparent  relation  with 
Athen6  through  her  favourite  bird  the  owl. 

In  January  1874*  I  made  bold  to  declare  that  the  hundreds  of 
female  idols  and  vases  with  owl-heads,  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  could  represent  but  one  goddess,  and  that  this  goddess  could  be 


'  V.H.  Kcch,iromer'«7?ia(fo;  Hannover,  1873,  »  In  my  book  I^'anische  AlterthUmer,  Leip- 

IL  p.  137,  foot  note.  ^s,  1874 ;  liroy  and  its  MemaUnSf  London,  1875. 

•  Hedod,  Cip.  tf«.  Di.  TV.  50  ff.  .    %  .. 
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none  other  than  Athene,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Troy ;  all  the  more  so  as 
Homer  continually  calls  her  y\avK&7rc<;  (that  is,  literally  translated,  "  with 
the  face  of  an  owl "),  and  never  gives  this  epithet  to  any  other  goddess 
or  mortal  woman.  Thereupon  I  was  challenged  hy  my  honoured  friend, 
Professor  Max  Muller  ^®  of  Oxford,  who  evinced  his  readiness  to  accept  my 
interpretation,  provided  I  proved  that  Here  fioSyrn^  was  represented  as  a 
cow-headed  monster.  I  eagerly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  began  the 
excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
I  could  there  solve  the  problem  for  ever,  as  both  these  ancient  cities  lie 
close  to  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  and  as  even  the  name  of  Mycenae 
appeared  to  me  to  be  derived  from  the  lowing  of  the  cow  (jivKaaOcuy  but 
always  fivKav  in  Homer)."  The  result  of  my  researches  certainly  far 
exceeded  my  expectations,  for  I  found  there  thousands  of  cows  of  terra- 
cotta, also  56  cow-heads  of  gold,  one  of  silver  with  gold  horns,  some  cow- 
heads  engraved  on  gems,  many  hundreds  of  female  idols  with  two  pro- 
jections like  cow-horns,  in  the  shape  of  the  crescent,  proceeding  from 
the  breasts,  also  females  with  cow-heads.^  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
coveries, I  think  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that  the  original  mean- 
ing of  the  epithet  fioSmt,^  is  cow-faced.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  in  his  Preface  to  my  Mycenae:^ 

"  He  (Schliemann)  presents  to  us  the  rude  figures  of  cows ;  and  upon 
a  signet  ring  (No.  531)  and  elsewhere,  cow-heads  not  to  be  mistaken;  He 
then  points  to  the  traditional  worship,  from  the  first,  of  Hera  in  Argolis ; 
and  he  asks  us  to  connect  these  facts  with  the  use  of  Boopis  (cow-eyed) 
as  a  staple  epithet  of  this  goddess  in  the  poems ;  and  he  might  add,  with 
her  special  guardianship  of  Agamemnon  in  his  interests  and  his  personal 
safety  (R  i.  194-222). 

"  This  appears  to  me  a  reasonable  demand.  We  know  that  upon  some 
of  the  Egyptian  monuments  the  goddess  Isis,  mated  with  Osiris,  is 
represented  in  human  figure  with  the  cow's  head.  This  was  a  mode  of 
exhibiting  deity  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  an  Egyptian^  immigration,* 

"  In  the  Academy  of  10th  January,  1874.  tho^p;  and  pp.  216  and  217,  Nos.  327  and  328 ; 

"  Professor  Sayce  is  not  of  my  opinion.   He  p.  218,  Nos.  329,  330;  p.  309,  No.  471;  p.  360, 

thinks  that,  if  Greek,  the  name  MvKfjvai  would  No.  531 ;  p.  362,  No.  541.          *  Pp.  vi.-viii. 

be  derived  from  fivx^s-     But  I  think  there  can  '  M.  Bumouf  observes  to  me  :   "  It  is  not 

be  no  doubt  regarding  the  derivation  from  fivKoy,  only  in  Egypt  that  the  gods  were  represented 

perf.  fi4fivKaf  fi€fivK4vm,  this  active  form  being  with  animal  heads:  theV^as  perpetually  repre- 

exclusively  used  in  Homer,  and  having  nndoubt-  sent  divine  beings  by  animals ;  the  sun  by  a 

edly  been   used   also   in  a  pre-Homeric  time.  horse,  mother  earth  by  a  cow,  &c.    And  do  not 

Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  me  on  this  subject  the  ten    incarnations    of  Vishnu   also  present 

as  follows : — "  1  do  not  venture  to  speak  posi-  striking  examples  of  this  fact  ?    It  was  there- 

tively  about  the  name  of  Muu^ifoi.     Words  end-  fore  a  custom  of  the  greatest  human  races  in 

ing  in  fivri  are  derived  both  from  nouns,  like  antiquity.'* 

iriif6ff  \lf€^riy6s,   and   from   verbs,  like  rt0^infi,  *  "Since  this  preface  was  put   in   type,  the 

i-hilologically,   therefore,   a  derivation  of  Mw-  fragments  of  an  ostrich  egg,  originally  mistaken 

Kijrai  from  fivKdw  is  not  impossible.     But  names  for  an  alabaster  vase,   have   been   tested  and 

of  towns  are  ticklish  subjects  for  etymologists.  verified.     This  object  seems  to  afford  a   new 

Professor  Curtius,  of  Leipzig,  admits  a  possible  indication  of  pre-historic  relations  between  My- 

etymolcgy  of  Mvicfirai  and  MvKdKri  from  fi^am.  cenae  and  Egypt."     But  Professor  Sayce  observei 

All  I  c&n  say  is,   that  your  etymology  from  on  this  that  **  it  rather  points  to  Phoenician  trade. 

fivKcU  is  equally  possible,  but  no  more.**  Elsewhere  ostrich  eggs,  covered   with  stucco, 

*  Sco  my  Mycmaty  Plate   A,   figs,   a,  6,  d;  have  been  found  among  Phoenician  remains.** 
Plate  B,  figs,  tf  and/;  ?\  Z,  fig.  A;  PI.  D,  fig. 
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such  as  might,  compatibly  with,  the  text  of  Homer,  have  taken  place  some 
generations  before  the  Trotca,  But  it  was  also  a  mode  against  which  the 
whole  spirit  of  Hellenism,  according  to  the  authentic  type  of  that  spirit 
supplied  in  the  poems,  utterly  revolted.  We  find  there  a  Hera,  who 
wore,  so  to  speak,  the  mantle  of  Isis,  besides  carrying  the  spoils  of  one 
or  more  personages  enrolled  in  the  Golden  Book  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
dynasties.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  a  decapitation  of  the 
Egyptian  Isis,  not  penally  but  for  her  honour.  She  might  consequently 
appear  with  the  human  head ;  but,  not  to  break  sharply  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  people,  the  cow-head,  and  even  the  cow-figure,  might  never- 
theless be  retained  as  symbols  of  religion.  And  the  great  Poet,  who 
invariably  keeps  these  symbols  so  to  speak  at  arms*  length,  in  order  that 
he  may  prevent  their  disparaging  the  creed  of  which  he  was  the  great 
doctor,  might  nevertheless  select  from  the  bovine  features  that  one 
which  was  suited  to  his  purpose,  and  give  to  his  Hera,  who  was  never 
a  very  intellectual  deity,  the  large  tranquil  eye  of  the  cow.  The  use 
of  the  epithet  for  Hera  in  Homer  is  not,  indeed,  exclusive,  and  I  admit 
that  he  may  have  inherited  that  use.  But,  though  not  exclusive,  it  is 
very  special ;  and  this  speciality  is  enough  to  give  a  sensible  support  to 
the  doctrine  of  our  famous  explorer." 

Another  honoured  friend,  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  ancient 
Oriental  literature,  M.  Francois  Lenormant,  writes :  *  "  Schliemann  is 
right  to  insist  upon  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rude  figurines 
found  by  him  at  Mycenae  represent  positively  a  cow.  In  Argolis  we 
are  in  the  very  land  in  which,  in  the  remotest  antiquity,  there  prevailed 
the  worship  of  a  female  deity  in  the  form  of  a  cow,  who  afterwards, 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  heroine,  became  lo  in  poetical  fable." 
Further  on,  M.  Lenormant  admits  that  Herd's  epithet  Boopis  can  only 
refer  to  the  primitive  cow-head  of  this  goddess. 

I  may  here  refer  to  a  principle  conspicuous  in  Homer's  language, 
which  at  once  disposes  of  the  most  formidable  objection  to  my  view. 
When  asked,  whether  Homer  himself  conceived  of  Athene  as  a  owl-headed 
monster,  and  of  her  image  in  her  temple  on  the  Pergamus  as  nodding  its 
owl-head  in  response  to  the  prayers  of  the  Trojan  women, — I  reply,  in 
the  words  already  used  in  the  Preface  to  Troy  and  its  Remains,  that 
"one  of  the  most  striking  characters  of  his  language  is  the  use  of 
fixed  epithets"  which  are  constantly  repeated  without  any  regard  to 
their  fitness  on  each  particular  occasion  of  their  use.  Thus,  like  his 
heroes  in  general,  Aegis  thus  is  still  "  blameless  "  (afivfiayvy  even  in  the 
mouth  of  Zeus,  denouncing  his  crimes  as  the  climax  of  human  impiety* 
And  as  of  persons,  so  of  things :  for  example,  the  colonnade  (aWovaa) 
round  the  front  court  of  the  palace,  as  the  resort  of  the  people  who  came 
to  wait  upon  the  king  by  day,  obtained  the  fixed  epithet  of  ipihoxnros, 
"  very  noisy ; "  and  so  by  night  guests  were  lodged  "  under  the  very  noisy 
colonnade"  (utt*  aidovari  ipiSoinrtp),  a  somewhat  inhospitable  entertain- 


*  GomMc  doa  Beaux  Arts,  Feb.  1,  1879,  p.      the  exact  meaning,  the  epithet  U  at  aU  eyenta 
108.  one  of  dignity  and  respect. 

*  Od  L  29.   Whether  or  no  "blameless"  be 
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ment,  if  the  sense  of  the  epithet  held  good!'  This  point,  which 'many 
modern  scholars  have  overlooked,  was  recognized  hy  the  poetic  instinct  of 
Alexander  Pope.  Speaking,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Iliad,  of  the  importance 
of  placing  ourselves  at  the  poet's  point  of  view,  so  remote  in  every  re- 
spect from  our  own,  he  says :  "  This  consideration  may  further  serve  to 
answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  epithets  to  his  gods  and  heroes ; 
such  as  the  *  far-darting  Phoebus,*  the  '  hlue-eyed  Pallas,*  the  *  swift-footed 
Achilles,*  &c.,  which  some  have  censured  as  impertinent,  and  tediously 
repeated.  Those  of  the  gods  ....  had  contracted  a  weight  and  veneration 
from  the  rites  and  solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used :  they  were 
a  sort  of  attribiUes  with  which  it  was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on 
all  occasions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreverence  to  omit.^' 

I  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  written  on  this 
important  subject :  *  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Hera  had  originally 
a  cow*s  face,  from  which  her  Homeric  epithet  fioSyjn<;  was  derived.  When, 
in  the  battle  between  the  gods  and  the  giants,  the  former  took  the  shape 
of  animals,  Hera  took  the  form  of  a  white  cow,  '  nivea  Saturnia  vacca.'  • 
We  find  a  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Samos,  which  had  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Hera,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  this 
goddess.^^  We  further  find  the  cow's  head  on  the  coins  of  Messene,  a 
Samian  colony  in  Sicily."  The  relation  of  Hera  to  the  cow  is  further 
proved  by  the  name  Ev0oia,^  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  her  nurses,^ 
the  name  of  the  island  in  which  she  was  brought  up,^  and  the  name  of 
the  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  her  most  celebrated  temple  (the 
Heraeum)  was  situated.*  But  in  the  name  Ev^oca  is  contained  the  word 
/3oOs\  Hera  had  in  Corinth  the  epithet  fiovvaia,^  in  which  the  word  ^01)9 
may  also  be  contained.^  Cows  were  sacrificed  to  Hera.'  The  priestess 
rode  in  a  car  drawn  by  bulls  to  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera.®  lo, 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of  Argos,  was  changed  by  Hera 
into  a  cow.*  lo  was  priestess  of  Hera,^°  and  she  is  represented  as  the 
cow-goddess  Hera.^     lo's  cow-form  is  further  confirmed  by  Aeschylus.* 


^  Od.  iii.  399 ;  vii.  345.  •  Professor  Sayce  thinks  the  etymology  of 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  19-22.  fiowaia  is   from  fiovp6sy  the  temple  being  on 

•  Ovid.  Metam.  v.  330 :  a  hill  on  the  way  to  Acrocorinthus. 

"  Fele  soror  Phoebi,  nivea  Saturnia  vacca."  '  Pans.  ix.  3,  §  4 :  al  fi^y  9ii  ir6ktis  icai  rit 

*®  Mionnet,  Descr,  de$  M6i.  Ant.  PI.  Ixi.  6.  rdXri  $^\€iay  $^currt5  rp  "H/)^  fiovv  iEtcturrot 

**  Millingen,  Anc.  Coins  of  Greek  Cities,  tab.  iL  koX  ravpov  ry  Ad,  k.t.X. 

12.  Hesych.  s.  v.  iyay  x«^«^o»* 

•  Pans.  ii.  17,  §  2 :  t^  ytip  8^  6pos  rovro  •  Herod,  i.  31 :  io^irns  6pTris  rp  "Hfjp  roTci 
dyojid(ovffiv  EHfiouufj  \4yovTts  *A<rr€pl»yi  y€»i'  'Apytloiatf  I8««  irdvrms  riiy  fifirepa  a^&y  (fiytt 
(rBai  T$  irora/u^  Bvyardpas  E6$oiay  Koi  Up6aV'  KOfuffOriyai  is  rh  lp6y  ot  94  a^t  66€S  4k  rov 
fivav  Kotl  *AKpaiay,  (Jycu  8i  a<pas  rpo^ohs  t^»  iypov  ov  iraptylyoyro  iy  &pp. 

*'Hpas.  *  Luciau.  ecSy  AiiK,  3 : 

'  Plut.  Quaest,  Conviv.  iii.  9,  §  2:  ioKovaw  Zc^s.   OvKtriircus iKtlinri  icriy,  itWitidftaXa 

ain^  Kol  ol  ira\aiol  rov  fity  Aihs   Ho  iroiuy  ....  Zi\\orvirf\<raffa  4  "Hfa  luri^aXMy  cMiv 

Ti$4ivas,  r^y  "irjjy  icai  riiy  *A8p4<rr€iay,  rrjs  8i  (r^y  'I^). 

"Hpas  fjday  rriy  Eiifioiay.  "  Aesch.  Suppl.  291,  292 : 

Etym.  Mag.  388.  56.  KKribovxoy  "Hpas  ^>aa\  BufUr^y  vot4 

•  Plut.  Frag.  Daedal.  3 :  l<rropov<riy  r^y  "Hpay  *Itl»  yeytoBcu  Tp5*  iy  'Apytl^  x^^^- 

iy  rp  Ev/3o/^  rpt^fkiyriy  tri  irap94yoy,  ^h  rov  Apollodor.  ii.  1.  3:  ^pcfBcU  9i  ^*  "Hpas,  t^» 

Aihs  #cA.air^vcu.  fi^yKSpris  iL^dfityos  els  fiovy  furtfjiSp^at  Acvic^. 

•  Paus.  ibid.  *  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iL  576. 

•  Paus.  ii.  4,  §  7  :  to^  koX  rh  rrjs  Bovyalas  •  Prom,  589,  Tauchn.  edit. : 

iffrly  "Hpof  Updy,  K\6€is  ^4yiM  ras  fio^K€p»  wttp64yov. 
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The  Egyptian  goddess  Isis  was  born  in  Argos,  and  was  identified  with 
the  cow-shaped  lo.^  Isis  was  represented  in  Egypt  as  a  female  with  cow- 
homs,  like  lo  in  Greece.* 

"  The  cow-shaped  15  was  guarded  in  Hera's  sacred  grove  at  Mycenae 
by  the  hundred-eyed  Argns,  who  was  killed  by  Hermes,  by  order  of  Zeus ; 
and  Hera  next  persecuted  Id  by  a  gad-fly,  which  forced  her  to  wander 
from  place  to  place.*  Thus  Prometheus  says :  *  How  should  I  not  hear 
the  daughter  of  Inachus,  who  is  chased  around  by  the  gad-fly  ?  *  •  But 
the  wandering  of  Id  is  nothing  else  than  the  symbol  of  the  moon,  which 
moves  restlessly  in  its  orbit.  This  is  also  shown  by  the  very  name  of  16 
('Ici),  which  is  derived  from  the  root  Ya  (in  el/tt,  *I  go*).  Even  in  classical 
antiquity  lo  was  still  frequently  represented  as  a  cow;  as  at  Amyclae.' 
lo  continued  to  be  the  old  name  of  the  moon  in  the  religious  mysteries  at 
Argos.®  Apis,  king  of  the  Argive  realm,  was  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  and 
thus  the  grandson  of  Inachus,  and  the  nephew  of  16.  From  Apis  the 
Peloponnesus  and  also  Argos  were  called  Apia ;  after  his  death  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Serapis.'  According  to  another  tradition, 
Apis  ceded  his  dominion  in  Greece  to  his  brother,  and  became  king  of 
Egypt,^®  where,  as  Serapis,  he  was  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  a  bull. 
Aeschylus  makes  the  wanderings  of  16  end  in  Egypt,  where  Jove  restores 
her  to  her  shape,  and  she  bears  Epaphus,  another  name  for  the  bull-god 
Apis.  The  cow-horns  of  the  Pelasgian  moon-goddess  16,  who  became 
later  the  Argive  Hera  and  is  perfectly  identical  with  her,  as  well  as  the 
cow-horns  of  Isis,  were  derived  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent 
representing  the  moon.^^  No  doubt  the  Pelasgian  16,  the  later  Hera,  had 
at  an  earlier  age,  besides  her  cow-horns,  a  cow's  face.     Hera,  under  her  old 


'  Diod.  Sic.  i.  24,  25 :  ^aai  8i  iced  rlv  UepaU 
yryovfveu  kot*  Myinrrovy  Koi  rr^s  "Iffi^os  r^y 
yivwtM  {nrh  r&y  'EWijycfv  tls  ^Kpyos  fi€rcup4' 
ptffBaiy  i»v9oXayo{tvrv¥  r^w  *lia  r^y  els  fiohs  rdwoy 

Apollod.  ii.  1,  3 :  ISp^traro  9^  Sya\fjLa  A-fifiri' 
Tpof,  %y  iKd\€aav  '^latv  A^y^I^TM«,  koX  r^y  *li» 
^Iffof  dfioUts  irpo<nrf6p9vaatf. 

Hygin.  145 :  "  Deamque  Aegyptorum  esse  fecit 
quae  Isis  nuDcupatur.*' 

^  Herodot.  ii.  41 :  rh  yhp  rris  lo-ioj  &7aAfia 
ihiy  yvwauc/fioy  $ovictp6y  iari^  Kardir€p  '^EWrivts 
r^v  'lovy  ypd/povau 

•  Apollod.  ii.  1,  3 :  *wfK»BtU  h\  (Ze^s)  ^ 
*'Hpcu,  r^s  tk^y  K6fnis  ('loDs)  a\^ifjL€vos  tls  fiovy 
fitT€fi6pip«»ir€  \€vitfiy,  ....  ^{'KoKa  ovty};  Kar4' 
ffni(r€y  "Kpyov  rhy  mof&imiy  .  .  .  .  Aibs  8i 
hrnii^airros  *Epft^  k\4\^cu  r^y  fiovy^  ixfiy^ffoanos 
UpOKOs,  hrttH^  \aBi7y  oi>K  ^S^oro,  \lB(p  fioXity 
iar4icTfty€  rhy  "Afryof,  .  .  .  *^Hpa  ih  tJ  fiot 
otiTTpoy  ififidXXtt, 

•  Aescbyl.  Prom.  585 : 

vms  i*  oi  K\^  rris  olarpd^u^w  K6pris  rris 
*lyax€(as. 
»  Pans.  iii.  18,  §  18:  ri  Ji  iy  'Afx^KKcus  04as 
i^ta  ....  "Hpa  8i  i^op^  irphs  '1^  r^y  *lyd- 

•  Eustath;  ap,  Dionys.  Perieg.  92,  94:  'I^ 
7^  4  vOJfym  Kwr^  r^w  rSty  *Kpqftl»y  SictAcJcrov, 


on  which  Hcyne,  ad  Apollod.  p.  100,  says: 
**Fuis8e  suspicor  nomen  hoc  caputque  feminae 
comutum  symbolam  Lunae  apud  Argivos  anti- 
quissimum."  See  also  Jablonsky,  Fanth,  iL 
p.  4ff. 

•  Apollod.  ii.  1.  1 :  "Airts  fi^y  oZy  tls  rvpay' 
ylia  rify  iavrov  fi€TaffTf](ras  Zvvofuvy  koX  $l€uos 
iay  r{fp«yyo5y  iyofiJuras  &^'  iavrov  r^y  Il€\oT6y' 
yrjffoy  'Airlayj  inrh  S€\^ioyos  Koi  T€Ax«»'OS  ^ir<- 
fiov\tv$€isi  &irais  iiriBay^f  jcol  yofiiaOels  Oths 
ixK'^Bri  Xdpeewis, 

Schol.  Lycophr.  177 :  "Airis  oZy  rvpayyucus 
(&y  ityaipurai  ixh  S€\^ioyos  koI  TcAxtWor,  iup*  oV 
KoX  4i  x<^pa*Air(a  ^  riis  U^Koroyy^a-ov. 

Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  263 :  'Amnay^iuy  U, 
r&y  Utkoiroyyriaiwy^  iirh  "Amdos  rod  ^op^yiots, 

Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Air/o. 

*•  Euseb.  Chron.  pars  i.  pp.  96,  127,  130,  ed. 
Aucher  ;  Augustin.  de  CivU.  Dci\  xviii.  5. 

"  Diod.  Sic.  i.  11 :  xipara  8*  ainp  (if  "laiHt) 
hririBiauriy  kirS  t«  t^j  l^ton  ^y  l^x^^^^  ^V<- 
rcu  Ka0*  hy  &y  xp^^^  ^^XV  M^>^ct8^s.  Plat. 
de  Is,  et  Os.  52,  compare  c.  39 :  riiy  5i  "Itriy  olx 
Mpaw  rrjs  (rtkiiyris  airo^voKr«y  icoi  r&y  iyaX^ 
fjuircfy  ahrvs  r&  fiky  Ktpcur^pa.  rod  fitiyottHovs 
yeyoyiyoi  fufiiifiarcu  Macrob.  Sat  i.  19 ;  Aelian. 
ffist.  Aninu  x.  27 :  ical  aMjy  r^y'^lo'ty  Aiyirrrioi 
fiouK^pvy  Kcd  irXdrrowri  iral  ypd(pouiTiy, 
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moon-name  lo,  had  a  celebrated  temple  on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  which 
city  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  her  daughter  Keroessa — e.e.,  '  the 
horned.'  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  it  was  founded  by  Byzas, 
son  of  Keroessa  and  Poseidon.^  The  crescent,  which  was  in  all  antiquity 
and  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  symbol  of  Byzantium,  and  which  is 
now  the  symbol  of  the  Turkish  empire,  appears  to  be  a  direct  inheritance 
from  Byzantium's  mythical  foundress,  Keroessa,  the  daughter  of  the  moon- 
goddess  lo  (Hera) ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Turks  did  not  bring  it  with 
them  from  Asia,  but  found  it  already  an  emblem  of  Byzantium.  But 
M.  Burnouf  remarks  that,  long  before  Byzantium  was  founded,  it  existed 
in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  where  it  is  most  frequently  found ;  he  therefore 
suggests  that  it  may  have  thence  been  imported  to  Byzantium.  Hera,  Id, 
and  Isis  must  at  all  events  be  identical,  also,  with  Demeter  Mycalessia,  who 
derived  her  epithet,  '  the  lowing,'  from  her  cow-shape,  and  had  her  temple 
at  Mycalessus  in  Boeotia.  She  had  as  doorkeeper  Hercules,  whose  office 
it  was  to  shut  her  sanctuary  in  the  evening  and  to  open  it  again  in  the 
morning.^  Thus  his  service  is  identical  with  that  of  Argus,  who  in  the 
morning  unfastens  the  cow-shaped  lo,  and  fastens  her  again  in  the  evening 
to  the  olive-tree,^  which  was  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Mycenae,  close  to  the 
'llpaiov.*  The  Argive  Hera  had,  as  the  symbol  of  fertility,  a  pome- 
granate, which,  as  well  as  the  flowers  with  which  her  crown  was 
ornamented,  gave  her  a  telluric  character.* 

"  In  the  same  way  that  in  Boeotia  the  epithet  Mycalessia,  *  the  lowing, 
a  derivative  from  fivKaa6ai,^  was  given  to  Demeter  on  account  of  her 
cow-form,  so  in  the  plain  of  Argos  the  name  of  Mv/njvacy  a  derivative 
from  the  same  verb,  was  given  to  the  city  most  celebrated  for  the  cultus 
of  Hera,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  her  cow-form.  I  may  here 
mention  that  MvKoXrf  ^  was  the  name  of  the  mount  and  promontory  directly 
opposite  to,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the  island  of  Samos, 
which  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Hera. 

**  In  consideration  of  this  long  series  of  proofs,  certainly  no  one  will 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  Hera's  Homeric  epithet  fioaym^  shows  her  to 
have  been  at  one  time  represented  with  a  cow's  face,  in  the  same  way  as 
Athena's  Homeric  epithet  yXavKorm^  shows  this  goddess  to  have  once 
been  represented  with  an  owl's  face.  But  in  the  history  of  these  two 
epithets  there  are  evidently  three  stages,  in  which  they  had  different 


>  0.  Muller,  Dorier.  i.  121 ;  Steph.  Byz.  8.  v.  iXtrti, 

Bv(dyrio»^:  koH  oihwi  iicriaBfi  inrh  B^foKTOj  rod  •  Panofka,  Argos  PanopUa  (1837),  tab.  ii.  4; 

Kfpo4ff(mt,  rris  'lovs  B\rfafTp6s<,  «ai  liwfftiZwvot*  E.   tie  Cadalvine,   EccueU  de  Mid,  Gr,  PI.  iiL 

«  Paus.  ix.  19,  §4:  VLvKoXntrahp  tk  dfxoKoyovffw  1;  Muller,  Denkmdier^  xxx.  132 ;  Due  de  Luynes, 

6voiJM(rBriyeu  9i6ri  ri  fiovs  iyravBa  iixvitfiaaro  ^  Etwka  Numismat  pp.  22-25. 

Kdi/AOtf  Koi  rhy  <rbv  avT$  arparhtf  iyovaa  is  *  I  again  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact 

^fias.      Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that  that  this  verb  only  occurs  in  Homer  in  the  active 

hero  we  have  a  reference  to  "  Astarte  with  the  form,  fivKay, 

crescent  horns  ***  of  the  Cadmeian  Phoenicians.  '  Professor  Sayce  holds  MvK'd\ri  to  be  a  Lydo- 

Europa  on  the  bull  is  another  form  of  Astarte  or  Karian  and  not  a  Greek  word.     But  I  point  to 

Ashtoreth,  the  Assyrian  Istar.  the  remarkable  fact  that  we  find  names  begin- 

»  Ovid.  Metam.  i.  630.  nJng  with  the  syllable  Mvk-  always  close  to  a 

*  ApoIIod.  ii.  1,  3 :  olros  4k  rris  ikedas  ^8/-  Heraeum. 
(Tfifvty  abrfivj  IJtij  iv  rf  KvKtivalwy  MpX«»' 
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gignifications.  In  the  first  stage  the  ideal  conception  and  the  naming  of 
the  goddesses  took  place,  and  in  that  naming,  as  my  honoured  friend 
Professor  Max  Miiller  rightly  observed  to  me,  the  epithets  were  figurative 
or  ideal ;  that  is,  natural.  Hera  (lo),  as  deity  of  the  moon,  would  receive 
the  epithet  fioSnrc<:  from  the  symbolic  horns  of  the  crescent  moon  and  its 
dark  spots,  which  resemble  a  face  with  large  eyes ;  whilst  Athena,  as 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  doubtless  received  the  epithet  yXauKorm^  to  indicate 
the  light  of  the  opening  day,  yXavKo^:  being  one  of  the  forms  of  Xeu/co?, 
which  is  an  adjective  of  Xvfc%  in  Latin  lux. 

"  In  the  second  stage  of  these  epithets  the  deities  were  represented  by 
idols,  in  which  the  former  figurative  intention  was  forgotten,  and  the 
epithets  were  materialized  into  a  cow-face  for  Hera  and  into  an  owl-face 
for  Athena ;  and  I  make  bold  to  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  describe 
such  cow-faced  or  owl-faced  female  figures  by  any  other  epithets  than  by 
fiaanri^  and  yXavK&7n<:.  The  word  irpoacoTrov  for  *  face,'  which  is  so  often 
used  in  Homer,  and  is  probably  thousands  of  years  older  than  the  poet, 
is  never  found  in  compounds,  whilst  words  with  the  suflSx  -et&y?  refer  to 
expression  or  likeness  in  general.  Thus,  if  Hera  had  had  the  epithet  of 
)8oo€tSi}9,  and  Athena  that  of  7Xai;/coetSi;9,  we  should  have  understood 
nothing  else  but  that  the  former  had  the  shape  and  form  of  a  cow,  and  the 
latter  that  of  an  owl.  To  this  second  stage  belong  all  the  pre-historic 
ruins  of  Hissarlik,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae. 

"The  third  stage  in  the  history  of  the  two  epithets  is  when,  after 
Hera  and  Athena  had  lost  their  cow  and  owl  faces,  and  received  the  faces 
of  women,  and  after  the  cow  and  the  owl  had  become  the  attributes  of 
these  deities,  and  had,  as  such,  been  placed  at  their  side,  ^ocoiri^  and 
yXavKayn-t^:  continued  to  be  used  as  epithets  consecrated  by  the  use  of 
ages,  and  probably  with  the  meaning  *  large-eyed '  and  *  owl-eyed.*  To 
this  third  stage  belong  the  Homeric  rhapsodies." 

I  may  add  here  what  M.  Francois  Lenormant  has  written  *  regarding 
my  interpretation  of  yXavKayircf;  as  the  epithet  of  Athen6 :  "  The  images 
with  owl-heads,  which  Schliemann  sees  on  the  idols  and  vases  of  Hissarlik, 
are  represented  by  him  as  the  type  of  the  representation  of  Athene  Ilias, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  Priam's  city.  In  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  gene- 
rally admitted  ideas,  Athene  yXavK&inf:  was  originally  not  a  goddess  *  with 
blue  eyes '  of  the  colour  of  the  luminous  sky  which  she  personifies,  but 
a  goddess  *  with  an  owl-face,'  just  as  Hera  ySooWrt?  became  a  goddess  *  with 
the  face  of  a  cow,'  and  no  longer  '  with  large  eyes,'  wide  open,  like  those 
of  a  heifer.  This  idea  has  roused  a  real  tempest.  It  has  appeared  to  |  ^ 
some  persons  a  sort  of  crime  of  high  treason  against  Hellenism.  That 
the  Greeks  could,  at  any  epoch,  have  conceived  in  their  imagination  gods 
with  animal  heads,  like  those  of  Egypt  and  like  certain  gods  of  Asia, 
is  a  thing  which  was  too  great  a  shock  to  preconceived  8Bstheiic  theories 
of  the  genius  of  the  Hellenic  race,  which,  as  was  affirmed  a  priori,  could 
have  admitted  in  some  figures  the  mixture  of  animal  and  human  forms, 
only  by  always  reserving  to  humanity  the  head,  the  noblest  part,  the 

•  Lc8  Antiquit^s  de  la  Troade ;  Parb,  1876,  pp.  21-23. 
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seat  of  thought.  I  must  confess  that  this  kind  of  argument,  belonging 
to  a  philosophy  more  or  less  shallow,  touches  me  very  little ;  for,  in  my 
opinion,  it  should  give  place  to  the  reality  of  archaeological  observation. 
The  idea  of  a  primitive  Athene  with  an  owl-head  or  a  Here  with  a  cow- 
head,  like  the  Egyptian  Hathor,  or  like  certain  forms  of  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Astarte,  has  nothing  which  scandalizes  me  or  appears  impossible 
to  me.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  philological  difficulty  in  the  view  that 
epithets  like  yXav/c&irc^  or  fioSmi^;  ^PP^J  rather  to  an  aspect  of  the  face 
than  to  the  eye.  It  appears,  however,  to  me  that  this  difficulty  has  been 
exaggerated;  and  that,  for  instance,  when  Empedocles,  in  a  celebrated 
verse,  qualified  the  moon  as  yXavfcmrc^,  he  alluded  to  the  appearance  of 
the  lunar  face,  and  not  to  an  eye. 

"  Besides,  monumental  examples  altogether  positive  prove  to  us  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  remotest  times,  who  copied  their  first  works  of  art  froni 
Asiatic  models,  borrowed  from  those  models,  and  themselves  represented, 
figures  with  animal  heads  on  human  bodies.  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out 
a  little  figure  found  in  Cyprus,  which  represents  a  woman  with  a  ram's 
head,  probably  an  Aphrodite.  On  an  archaic  painted  vase  from  Camirus, 
preserved  in  the  Louvre,  is  represented  a  man  with  a  hare's  head.  When 
Onatas,  the  great  sculptor  of  Aegina,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  executed  for  the  people  of  Phigalia  the  statue  of  their 
Demeter  Melaena,  he  copied  faithfully  from  a  painting  the  consecrated 
type  of  the  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  had  a  monstrous 
appearance.  Thus  he  put  on  the  shoulders  of  her  female  body  a  horse's 
head,  accompanied  by  serpents  and  other  monsters.  The  book  of  the 
Philosophumena^  has  preperved  to  us  the  description  of  one  of  the 
symbolical  paintings  which  decorated  the  family  sanctuary  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  Lycomids  at  Phlya  in  Attica.  The  great  Themistocles  had 
caused  these  paintings  to  be  restored,  and  Plutarch  devoted  a  special 
treatise  to  their  explanation.  Among  them  was  represented  a  winged 
ithyphallic  old  man  pursuing  a  woman  with  a  dog's  head.  Herodotus 
says  that  Pan  had  sometimes  the  face  as  well  as  the  feet  of  a  he-goat, 
and  this  assertion  is  confirmed  by  a  bronze  figure  discovered  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  preserved  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"The  Minotaur,  who  is  originally  the  Baal -bull  of  the  ancient 
Phoenician  worship  of  Crete,  always  keeps  his  animal  head  in  the  works 
of  the  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  A  painted  cylix  with  red  figures, 
of  the  best  epoch,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Cahinet  des  Medailles,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  represents  Dionysus-Zagreus  as  a  child 
sitting  on  the  knees  of  his  mother  Persephone ;  he  has  a  bull's  head  like 
a  little  Minotaur.  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  notion  of  an  Athene  with  an 
owl's  head  which  staggers  me,  and  which  could  prevent  my  accepting 
Schliemann's  theory,  the  more  so  as  there  would,  properly  speaking, 
be  no  question  here  of  Greek  productions,  but  of  those  of  Asia  Minor. 


•  Mr.  Philip  Smith  remarks  to  me  that  this      Portns  (at  the  month  of  the  TiberX  in  the  first 
work,  formerly  ascribed  to  Origen,  is  now  known      half  of  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
to  have  been  written  by  Hippolytus,  bishop  of 
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For  me  the  whole  question  is  to  know  whether  there  are  really  owls' 
hea^s  on  the  vases  and  idols  of  Hissarlik." 

Another  honoured  friend,  Professor  Otto  Keller,^®  writes  as  follows 
on  the  Athene  yXavK&Tri^; :  "  The  attribution  of  the  owl  to  Athene  is 
explained  ^^  by  a  jeu  de  mots  between  yXaO^  and  'y\avKSy7n<;,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  it  has  arisen  only  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  as  it  were 
hy  a  misunderstanding  of  the  epithet  yXavKSyn-i^.  This  view  is  certainly 
in  a  high  degree  far-fetched,  unnatural,  and  improbable.  The  non- 
Hellenic  origin  of  Athene's  owl  appears  also  to  be  proved  by  her  double 
head  at  Sigeum  and  Miletopolis,  both  of  which  are  in  close  proximity  to 
Hium.^  To  recal  a  parallel  case,  I  cite  the  equally  non-Hellenic  attribu- 
tion of  the  mouse  to  Apollo  Smintheus,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Troad. 
The  mouse  loves  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  thus  it-  prospers  under  the  rays 
of  Phoebus  Apollo.  The  owl  is  first  of  all  nothing  else  than  the  bird 
and  symbol  of  night :  this  is  its  most  natural  signification,  and  of  most 
primitive  growth ;  from  this  we  have  to  proceed.  Herewith  coincides  in 
a  remarkable  manner  a  point  in  which  the  Ilian  Athene  differs  alto- 
gether from  the  common  Hellenic  Athen6 ;  indeed,  a  certain  coin  of  Ilium 
represents  the  Trojan  Palladium  as  Athen6  Ilias  (A0HNAS  lAIAAOS), 
having  the  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head ;  in  her  right  hand  she  brandishes 
the  spear,  in  her  left  she  holds  a  burning  torcji,  whilst  close  to  her  is 
sitting  the  owl.^  In  the  same  manner  another  type  of  coin  from  Ilium  re- 
presents the  Palladium  with  the  spear  in  the  right  hand,  the  torch  in  the 
left ;  in  front  of  it  a  cow  is  being  sacrificed.  Here  is  more  than  that  far- 
fetched jiew  de  mots  theory :  as  the  torch  illumines  the  darkness,  so  the  owl's 
terrible  eyes  lighten  through  the  night ;  her  eyes  {p^ifiara)  are  yXavfcorepa 
XeovTQ^  Kal  Ta9  vvKrra^  aarpdirrovra  (as  Diodorus  says  of  a  horrible  animal, 
iii.  c.  55).  Thus"  probably  the  Ilian  Athen^,  or  Ate,  was  originally  far 
from  being  that  peaceful  Hellenic  goddess  of  art  and  industry  who  issued 
from  the  head  of  Zeus,  an  emanation  from  the  supreme  wisdom  of  the 
highest  god.  She  was  rather  the  goddess  of  the  night  and  terror,  also  of 
the  din  of  battle  and  the  evils  of  war  :  she  therefore  brandishes  the  spear 
and  torch,  and  has  the  owl.  She  has  become  the  Amazon  of  Olympus  on 
Asiatic  soil,  whence  also  the  Amazons  descended.  I  need  cite  no  proofs 
for  the  owl  as  the  bird  of  night.  As  a  death-announcing  bird,  it  sat  on 
the  spear  of  Pyrrhus  when  he  advanced  against  Argos.^  By  the  Ionian 
Hipponax*  it  is  considered  as  the  messenger  and  herald  of  death.  As 
birds  of  death,  two  owls  (yXav/cesi)  sit  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  Siren,  the 
songstress  of  the  death- wail,  on  a  sepulchre.^  On  a  vase  painting  of  a 
very  ancient  style  (brown  figures  on  a  dead  yellow  ground)  with  figures  of 


^*  DieEntdecJiungjnton*8zuHis8ariik;FTeihuTgf  ovk    iyoBhy  aviJLfio\6y  tfMirt,  futfn^pioy   8^,    6 

1875,  pp.  56,  57.  'Hirfifximjs    Hippos    vvKTwp    tifOh   rod  "Apyovs 

*l  Welcker,  Grtech,  OdtUHehre,  i.  303  f.  jfct,  iced  ain^  imvyxdvu  IJJe  fi  6pifis  KaBrifi4vo» 

*  Mionnet,  M^JaUles  nouv.  Oal.  myth,  16. 7,  8  ;  fn^w  irX  rod  txirot/,  <pipovTl  yt  fi^v  rh  i6pv  opd6tf. 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm.  i.  2,  488,  458.  tlra  M  rovrov  iavrifv  iKiQiatv^  ovl\  Air^cmy, 

•  Mionnet,  PI.  75,  6  ;  see  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Numm,  iopw^opovira  ov  xPVfrrijy  t^p  lopwpopiav  ^  tpvis 
ii.  484 ;  and  £.  Gerhard,  Ueber  die  Minervenidole  4  ^potipriM'^yri  riivZe, 

Athens,  Tfl.  ir.  11,  12.  ♦  Frag.  54. 

■  Aelian.  Hist.  Anim.  x.  37 :  'H  y\av^  hrl  nra  •  Painting    on     a     Lekythos  ;     Miiller  .  and 

tfwotfd^y  &pfirifi4v^  iy^pl  avrovaa  koX  iiriffraaa  Oesterley,  DcnkmSHer  alter  Kimst,  ii.  59,  751. 
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animals,  we  find,  with  other  animals  of  a  religious  signification,  bulls, 
panthers,  winged  sphinxes  and  griffins,  and  also  the  owl.*  The  owl  also 
appears  as  a  divine  being  on  a  vase  painting  of  the  most  ancient  style, 
surrounded  by  a  nimbus.^  Nor  must  we  leave  unnoticed  the  passage  in 
the  Odyssey,^  where  Athene  goes  off  <^»;i/i7  eiSofieiArf,  though  the  significa- 
tion of  *  owl '  for  (f)/]vr)  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty.  The  gods  of  the 
north  put  on  the  plumage  of  eagles,  crows,  and  hawks,  when  they  are 
in  haste;  so,  in  Homer,  Athene  puts  on  winged  shoes  when  speed  is 
necessary.  The  winged  shoes  of  Perseus  also  may  originally  have  signified 
his  complete  metamorphosis  into  the  bird.'  In  the  Homeric  language 
yXavK&TTif;  is  'owl-eyed'  or  'with  glancing  eyes:*  the  notion  'bluish,*  found 
in  7\ai;/co9,  appears  to  belong  to  the  post-Homeric  development  of  the 
language.  For  the  rest,  I  hold  the  whole  question  treated  here  an  open 
one,  so  long  as  no  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  Samian  Heraeum 
down  to  the  pre-Hellenic  stratum,  which  must  probably  exist  there 
also.  As  Schliemann  has  instinctively  felt,  it  is  only  the  parallel  of  the 
/SowTTt?  iroTvia  'Tifyrj  that  can  offer  the  solution  of  the  problem.*' 

I  may  remind  the  reader  that  Professor  0.  Keller  wrote  all  this  in 
January  1875,  whereas  my  excavations  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  close  to 

the  great  Heraeum 
of  Argolis,  went  on 
from  the  31st  July  to 
the  6th  December, 
1876.  As  by  the 
many  hundreds  of 
idols,  of  gold,  silver, 
or  terra-cotta,  in  the 
form  of  cows,  cow- 
heads,  or  women  with 
cow-horns  or  cow- 
heads,  which  I  found 
there,  I  have  solved 
for  ever  the   problem 

of    the   /SoWTTi?    TTOTVUi 

'^llprjf  on  which,  as 
Professor  Max  Mtiller 
and  Prof.  Otto  Keller 
wisely  remarked,  the 
parallel  of  the  dect 
y\avK(07n<i  ^AOqvr)  de- 
pends, my  interpre- 
tation of  the  latter 
should  now  be  univer- 
sally accepted. 

No.  157  represents 

No.  157.    Vaae  with  Owl's  Head,    (l :  3  actUAl  size.    Depth,  36  to  40  fl.)  a    VaSC    with    aU    Owl's 


•  King  Ludwig's  ColUcthn  of  Vases,  No.  953. 

'  Stephani,  Isimbus  und  Stra/Uenkranz.    The 

oimbus  is  considered  by  F.  Wieseler  {Phaethon^ 


p.  26)  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes.  •  Od,  iii.  372. 

•  Wackemagel,  lirco  WTto6tvrai,  34. 
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head  from  the  second  city ;  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
neck  with  the  owl's  head  was  found  separate  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
lower  Tase,  on  which  I  have  merely  put  it,  as  it  can  thus  be  the  better 
preserved.  No  doubt  the  neck  has  belonged,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  a 
vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman.  It  is  hand-made,  and  has  a 
dark-red  colour,  produced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  clay.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  calcined  debris  of  the  burnt  house,  in  which  I  found 
the  skeleton  of  the  woman.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  intense  heat  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  The 
cover  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it.  As  I  found  it  in  the  same  house, 
I  have  put  it  on  the  head,  the  rather  as  this  sort  of  cover  with  a  curved 
handle  seems  to  belong  to  the  vases  with  owl-heads.  I  am  confirmed  in 
this  belief  by  the  incisions  on  the  forepart  of  these  covers,  which,  like 
those  on  the  idols  Nos.  205, 206,  207, 216  (pp.  334,  336),  appear  to  indicate 
the  hair  of  the  goddess.  On  many  vase-covers  on  which  the  owl's  face  is 
modelled,  and  which  evidently  belong  to  vases  with  the  characteristics  of 
a  woman,  the  hair  is  indicated  either  by  long  vertical  scratches  or  tresses 
in  relief,  on  the  nape  of  the  neck;  it  is  indicated  by  such  vertical 
scratches  on  the  idols  Nos.  194,  196,  239,  and  on  the  remarkable  ball 
Nos.  1997,  1998.  The  shape  of  the  little  curved  handle  on  the  vase- 
cover  before  us  may  probably  have  been  copied  from  that  of  the  ridge 
d^Kikosi)  on  the  helmets,  into  which 'the  crest  was  sunk. 

I  represent  under  No.  158  another  vase  of  this  description,  which 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  fragmentary  wall  of  large  blocks  b  on 
No.  2  (p.  24).    It  is  much  injured  by  fire,  so  that  ita  primitive  colour 


No.  159.    Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  the  characteristics  of 

A  woman  and  two  handles  in  the  form  of  wings. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft.    The  cover  is  from  a 

depth  of  42  ft.) 


Vo,  158.   Vase  with  Owl's  Face,  two  female  breasts,  and 

two  opright  wing-like  excrescences.    (About  1 :4 

actual  size.    Depth,  48  ft.) 


cannot  be  recognized ;  its  handles,  in  the  form  of  wings,  are  partly  re- 
stored. The  face  of  the  bird  is  here  represented  very  rudely,  the  eyes 
being  put  in  the  same  line  as  the  lower  part  of  the  beak.  The  curved 
handle  of  the  cover  is  broken. 
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Of  No.  159  only  the  yase-cover  belongs  to  this  second  city,  the  vase 
itself  to  the  fourth  city ;  but  this  being  the  only  vase  with  the  female 
characteristics  on  which  this  small  cover  fits,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
represent  it  here,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  cover  in  its  proper  place. 
Of  the  face  we  see  here  only  the  eyes.  The  vase-cover  is  of  a  dull  black 
colour  and  but  very  imperfectly  baked.  These  Trojan  vases  with  owls' 
faces  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique  ;  no  similar  ones  have  ever  been  found 
elsewhere.  But  funeral  urns,  with  rudely-modelled  human  faces,  have 
been  found  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pommerellen,  near  Dantzig.  They 
are  always  found  in  stone  boxes  composed  of  five  flat  stones,  hardly 
deserving  the  denomination  of  coffins,  containing  the  ashes  and  bones  of 
the  deceased.  This  funeral  urn  stands  either  alone  in  a  stone  box,  or  in 
the  midst  of  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  empty  common 
vases.  The  clay  of  the  funeral  urns  is  either  yellow  or  brown  or  black, 
sometimes  of  good  quality  and  well  burnt,  sometimes  very  rough  and  but 
little  baked.  Up  to  August  1875,  when  I  visited  Dantzig,  there  had  been 
discovered  in  all  fifty-seven  such  urns,  all  of  them  hand-made,  but  only 
thirty  of  them  are  preserved  there;  two  are  at  Neu  Stettin,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  are  in  the  Berlin  and  other  Museums.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  funeral  urn  with  a  human 
face  found  at  Sprottow  in  Silesia,  another  found  at  Gogolin  (in  the  district 
of  Culm,  West  Prussia  ^°),  a  third  found  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  a 
fourth  found  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  no  such  urn  has  ever  been  found 
anywhere  but  in  Pommerellen.^  Of  course  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the 
Koman  urns  with  human  faces,  of  which  some  have  been  found  on  the 
Rhino,  and  large  numbers  in  Italy.  The  characteristics  of  the  Pomme- 
rellen urns,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  Trojan  owl-faced  vases,  are 
these :  that  their  manufacturers  have  evidently  always  intended  to  represent 
the  human  face,  however  roughly  and  incompletely ;  that  they  never  have 
either  the  wing-like  excrescences  or  the  female  organ  or  breasts,  which  are 
nearly  always  conspicuous  on  the  Trojan  vases;  that  they  have  always 
been  used  as  funeral  urns,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases  can,  on  account  of 
their  small  size,  never  have  been  employed  for  such  purposes,  and  have 
probably  only  served  as  idols  or  sacred  vases;  and,  finally,  that  they 
have  covers  in  the  form  of  common  caps,  whereas  the  Trojan  vases 
have  covers  in  the  shape  of  helmets,  on  which  the  female  hair  is 
often  indicated.  And  with  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Pommerellen  face- 
vases,  the  glass  beads  with  which  they  are  ornamented,  and  the  iron 
with  which  they  are  constantly  found,  cannot  possibly  authorize  us  to 
ascribe  to  them  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  beginning  of  our  era,  or,  at 
the  very  utmost,  the  first  or  the  second  century  B.C.;  whereas  I  now 
agree,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists,  in  claiming  for  the  Trojan  vases 
the  very  remote  antiquity  of  1200  to  1500  B.C.  I  will  here  describe 
some  of  the  human-faced  vases  of  the  Dantzig  collection: — 

>•  See   the  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  An"  he  has  proved  that  a  seriea  of  transitions  Into 

thropology^  Ethnology ^  and  Pre-historic  Archceo-  "ear-  and  cap-urns"  can  be  followed  up  from 

logy,  Session  of  Jan.  18,  1879,  p.  2.  the  province  of  Pommerellen  to  the  river  Oder. 
^  Professor  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that 
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1.  A  vase  with  two  eyes,  a  nose,  but  no  mouth,  and  two  ears,  which 
haye  three  perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings,  on  which  are 
fastened  beads  of  glass  and  amber,  fhe  ornamentation  of  the  neck  is 
formed  by  six  stripes  of  incised  ornaments  representing  fish-spines. 
Below  is  the  monogram  of  an  animal  with  six  legs.  The  cap  has  also 
incised  ornaments. 

2.  A  vase  with  no  eyes,  but  a  nose  and  a  mouth ;  the  ears  have  four 
perforations  ornamented  with  bronze  rings;  a  bronze  chain  fastened  to 
the  ears  hangs  down  on  the  breast. 

3.  A  vase  with  a  nose  and  mouth,  but  no  eyes ;  ears  with  two  perfora- 
tions ;  ear-rings  of  bronze  with  beads  of  amber.  In  this  vase  was  found  an 
iron  breast-pin. 

4.  A  vase  with  ears  not  perforated ;  eyes,  long  nose^  a  mouth,  and  a 
beard ;  a  girdle  indicated  by  points. 

5.  An  urn  with  nose,  eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  teeth;  ears  with  six 
perforations,  each  ornamented  with  a  bronze  ring,  on  which  are  a  large 
number  of  small  rings  of  the  same  metal. 

6.  An  urn  without  eyes  or  mouth,  but  with  a  pointed  nose ;  two  ears, 
each  with  four  perforations,  which  are  ornamented  with  iron  rings. 

7.  A  very  rough  urn  with  eyes  and  nose,  but  no  mouth;  ears  not 
perforated. 

8.  Urn  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth ;  but  ears  not  perforated. 

9.  Urn  with  eyes,  mouth,  and  nose ;  ears  with  three  perforations. 

10.  Urn  with  nose  and  eyes;  no  mouth;  an  iron  ring  is  fastened 
round  the  vase. 

11.  Avery  remarkable  urn  with  a  falcon's  beak,  and  large  eyes;  ears 
with  three  ear-rings  in  each,  which  are  ornamented  with  brown  and  blue 
glass  beads.  This  urn,  as  well  as  its  cover,  is  decorated  all  over  with 
incised  ornaments.  A  certain  number  of  the  Pommerellen  urns,  with 
human  faces,  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin,  of  which  Dr. 
Albert  Voss  is  the  learned  keeper,  are  very  remarkable  for  the  brooches 
with  spiral  heads,  like  No.  104,  or  linear  animals  similar  to  those  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  (see  Nos.  1881-1884),  which  we  see  rudely  incised  on  them. 

I  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the  flagon-shaped  vessels  (oenochoae)  found 
in  the  pre-historic  habitations,  below  the  deep  strata  of  pumice-stone  and 
volcanic  ashes,  in  the  islands  of  Thera  (Santorin)  and  Therasia. 

On  several  of  these  two  large  eyes  are  painted  near  the  orifice,  as  well 
as  a  necklace  of  large  dots  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  whilst  two  female 
breasts  are  modelled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body;  each  breast  is 
painted  brown,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  dots.  On  none  of  them  is 
a  human  face  painted  or  modelled ;  but  still  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the 
primitive  potter's  intention  to  imitate  in  these  oenochoae  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  From  these  barbarous  oenochoae  of  Thera  may  be  derived,  as 
M.  Fr.  Lenormant  ^  suggests,  the  beautifully  painted  oenochoae  of  Cyprus 
with  the  head  of  a  woman.^    But  as  these  Cyprian  vases  belong  to  the 


*  ArUiquitA  TroyenneSj  p.  43. 

'  See  General  I^ais  Palma  di  Cesnola,  Cyprus ;  London,  1877,  p.  394,  PI.  xlu.  zliii.  pp.40],  402. 
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historical  period,  and  are  perhaps  a  thousand  years  later  than  the  owl- 
vases  of  Hissarlik,  I  cannot  discuss  them  here.  I  would  only  add  that 
on  nearly  all  the  Cyprian  oenochoae^  with  a  trefoil  mouth,  though 
without  any  characteristics  of  the  human  figure,  two  eyes  are  painted. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  Roman  urns  with  human  faces, 
which  occur  at  Oehringen  in  Wiirtemberg,*  near  Mainz ;  at  Castel,  oppo- 
site Mainz ;  *  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  burnt  house  described  above,  together  with  the  remains  of  the 
woman,  there  was  also  found  the  tripod  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  shape  of  a 
sow,  No.  160.  It  is  of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  colour,  8}  in.  long,  7  in.  high, 
and  nearly  6  in.  thick  in  the  body.  It  has  a  projecting  but  closed  head, 
and  three  feet.  The  orifice  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  tail,  which  is  connected 
with  the  back  by  a  handle.     Similar  vessels  in  the  form  of  animals,  with 


No.  160.    TernM5ofcU  Veasel  in  the  shape  of  a  Sow.  No.  161.    Two  conjoined  Oenochnae.  (1 :4 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  42  a.)  actual  size.    Depth,  a1x>ut  40  ft.) 

three  or  with  four  feet,  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  They  are  very  abundant  in  Cyprus,^  and  may  be  seen 
in  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Musee  de  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye.  There  are  also  a  number  of  similar  vessels  in  the  collections  of 
Peruvian  and  Mexican  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  the  pottery  of  this  second  city  I  mention  further  the  curious 
lustrous-red  vessel.  No.  161,  in  the  form  of  two  separate  oenoclwae  with 
long  and  perfectly  upright  beak-shaped  mouths  ;  the  two  jugs  being  con- 
nected with  each  other  at  the  bulge  as  well  as  by  a  handle.  Terra-cotta 
vessels,  with  the  same  system  of  separate  jugs  connected  at  the  bulge, 
occur  in  all  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  we  shall 
have  to  pass  several  more  of  them  in  review.  Vessels  of  terra-cotta  made 
on  the  same  principle  arc  found  in  Ehodes,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Cyprus.  The 
collection  of  antiquities  from  a  tomb  at  lalysus,  in  the  British  Museum, 
contains  four  conjoined  cups;  the  Egyptian  collection,  two  conjoined 
flasks ;  the  collections  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  both  in  the  British  Museum 

*  0.  Keller,  Txcus  AureUt\  1871,  PI.  vii.  2.  «  General  di  Cesnola's  Ci/pnts  ;  London,  1877, 

•  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die    Alterthumer  unsercr      Plate  viii. 
heidniachen  Vorzeit ;  Mainz,  1860. 
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and  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  contain  vessels  forming  two  con- 
joined flasks  with  one  handle.  Another  vessel  with  three  or  four 
conjoined  cups  is  represented  by  General  di  CesnolaJ  The  small  collec- 
tion of  pre-historic  antiquities,  found  under  the  deep  layers  of  pumice* 
stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera,  preserved  in  the  French  School  at 
Athens,  contains  also  two  conjoined  jugs  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  I  may 
also  mention  a  vessel  formed  of  two  pitchers,  joined  both  at  the  bulge  and 
by  a  handle,  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  A  vessel  with 
three  conjoined  cups  is  certainly  also  indicated  by  the  object  No.  3  on 
PI.  xii.  in  Dr.  Victor  Gross's  Atlas  of  antiquities  found  in  the  Lake- 
habitations  of  Moeringen  and  Auvernier  in  Switzerland.  I  may  also 
mention  a  vessel  with  two  conjoined  flasks  in  the  Peruvian  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  Professor  Virchow  kindly  informs  me  that  similar 
conjoined  vessels  are  very  common  in  the  ancient  tombs  in  the  provinces 
of  Lusatia  (Lausitz)  and  Posen. 

No.  162  is  a  lustrous-black  vase,  9^  in.  high,  with  a  long  tubular  hole 
for  suspension  on  each  side.  The  body,  of  globular  form,  is  ornamented 
with  incised  zigzag  lines  ;  the  neck  is  very  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
and  ornamented  with  incised  dots ;  the  bottom  is  flat. 


Ko.  lea.    Vase  with  tntralar  holes  tor  smpen- 
flon.  Ornamentation  :  zigzag  and  points. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  42  ft.) 


No.  163.    Tripod  Vase,  with  incised  ornamentation,  and 

a  similar  system  for  suftpension. 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  42  ft) 


No.  163  represents  a  lustrous  dark-brown  tripod,  with  tubular  holes 
for  suspension;  the  long  chimney-like  neck  has  an  incised  ornamentation, 


Cyprus,  p.  406,  No.  25. 
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resembling  fish-spines.     A  similar  tripod-vase,  of  a  dull  blackish  colour, 
with  incised  circular  bands^  is  represented  uQder  No.  164. 


#* 


%m 


No.  16S.    GlobnUr  Vase,  with  tubalar  holes  or 
^  suspension.     Ornamentation:  triangles. 

No.  IW.    Globular  Tripod  Vase,  with   tubular  holes  (i :  4  actual  size.    Depth.  35  ft.) 

for  suspension.    Ornamentation  of  circular  bands. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  35  ft.) 

No.  165  is  a  very  pretty  little  dark-yellow  vase  of  an  almost  globular 
shape,  which  has  also  tubular  holes  for  suspension  and  an  incised  orna- 
mentation of  triangles. 

All  the  vases  of  the  second  city  which  we  have  hitherto  passed  in 
review  are  hand-made ;  but  wheel-made  pottery  occurs  here  also,  though 
rarely.    A  wheel-made  vase,  for  example,  is  shown  under  No.  166;  it  is  a 

tripod  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  incised 
circular  bands,  and  has  tubular  rings  for 
suspension.  The  cover  may  probably  not 
belong  to  this  vase.  All  these  vases  I  can 
only  represent,  not  compare  with  others, 
as  no  vases  of  anything  like  a  similar  type 
occur  elsewhere.  But  to  my  list  of  the 
collections  in  which  vases  with  vertical 
loopholes  for  suspension  occur  (see  p.  222) 
I  have  to  add  the  Museum  of  Stockholm, 
in  which  there  are  three  vases,  found  in 
Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  patterns ;  two  of  them 
having  on  each  side  two,  the  third  on  each 
side  four,  vertical  perforations,  for  suspension 
_  with  a  string.      I  saw  in  the  Museum  of 

No.  166.    Wheel-made  Tripod  Vase,  with    Copenhagen,  bosidcs  the  vasc  already  men- 

Indsed  bands  and  tubular  holes  for  suspen-       4.:^,,^ J  8     i.^^  'ji       •       •       i  ., 

sion.  (About  1:4  actual  size.  Deptb.  35fi.)    "O^^^j     two  vascs  With   incised    patterns, 

having  on  each  side  two  vertical  tubular 
loopholes,  which  are  not  in  projections,  as  on  the  Trojan  vases,  but  in 
the  clay  of  the  body  of  the  vase  itself;  both  of  them  have  also  tubula 
loopholes  in  the  covers,  which  correspond  with  those  in  the  body.  There 
must  have  been  a  time  when  similar  vases  with  holes  for  suspension  were 
in  more  general  use  in  Denmark,  for  I  saw  in  the  same  museum  sixteen 
vase-covers  of  the  same  system. 


•  See  No.  100,  p.  20,  in  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae's  Nordiskc  Oldsager. 
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Under  No.  167  I  represent  a  handsome  black  hand-made  vase  with  two 
handles:  under  No.  168,  a  doll  brownish  wheel-made  pitcher  or  goblet. 


Ko.  16«>.    Double-bandied  Pitcber  or  tioblet. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  aize.    Dfptb,  39  rt.) 


Na  167.    Black  Jug,  with  two  handles. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  39  ft.) 


No.  169.    Oval  Vase,  with  three  handles. 
(Nearly  1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  42ft.) 


No.  170.    Large  lustrous-black  Vase,  with  two  handles 
and  pointed  foot.    (1 : 6  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.)' 


likewise  with  two  handles.  No.  169  is  a  lustrous  dark-red  wheel-made 
vase  of  oval  form,  with  three  handles.  As  it  has  a  convex  bottom,  it 
cannot  stand  without  support. 

The  shapes  of  these  last  three  vessels  are  very  frequent  here,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  them  in  other  collections.  As  on  most  vases  with 
handles  the  ends  of  these  latter  project  slightly  on  the  inside  of  the 
vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  handles  were  only  made  after  the  vases  had 
been  modelled,  and  that  holes  were  then  cut  in  them  in  which  the  handles 
were  flEistened. 

No.  170  is  a  hand-made  lustrous-black  vase,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  two 
handles,  between  which  on  each  side  is  a  projecting  decoration  in  the  form 
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of  the  Greek  letter  Lambda,  or  the  Cypriote  character  go.  Similar  vases 
are  rare  in  the  second  city,  but  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  burnt 
city.  I  would  suggest  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Hissarlik,  who  used 
these  vases  with  a  pointed  foot,  must  have  had  in  their  rooms  heaps 
of  sand  into  which  they  put  them.  Or  might  they  perhaps  have  used 
as  stands  for  this  kind  of  vase  the  large  stone  discs,  from  6  to  8  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  round  perforation  in  the  centre,  2  to  3  in.  in  diameter, 
of  which  so  many  are  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik? 
This  idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  Dr.  Victor  Gross,  who,  in  his  beautiful 
Atlas  of  the  objects  found  in  the  Lake-habitations  at  Moeringen  and 
Auvernier,  has  on  PI.  xii..  No.  22,  put  a  vase  with  a  pointed  foot  into 
a  large  ring,  which  appears  to  be  of  slightly-baked  clay.  But  as  clay 
rings  of  such  large  size  are  very  rare  at  Hissarlik,  the  large  perforated 
stone  discs  may  have  been  used  in  their  stead.  Mr.  Philip  Smith  men- 
tions to  jne  that  in  chemical  laboratories  in  England  earthenware  rings 
are  used  in  the  same  way,  as  supports  for  basins,  flasks,  &c. 

No.  171  represents  a  hand-made,  lustrous  dark-brown  vessel  with  a 
convex  base,  two  handles,  and  a  spout  in  the  rim. 


Ko.  If  I.    Vase  with  spoat  and  two  h&ndles. 
•  (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  48  It.) 


No.  172.     Fragment  of  lustrons-grey  Potteiy,  with  «n 

incised  ornamentation. 

(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


Na  174. 


No.  175. 


No.  173.  Fragment  of  Instrons-black 
Pottery,  with  incised  signs  resembling 
written  characters.  (2:3  actual  size. 
Depth,  33  a.) 


No.  177. 


No.  176. 


N0.IT8. 


Nob.  174-178.    Fragments  of  Pottery,  with  an  incised  ornamentation. 
(Nearly  hal  actual  size.    Depth,  42  ft.) 
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Nos.  172-178  represent  seven  fragments  of  lustrous  yellow  or  black 
pottery,  with  an  incised  ornamentation.  Nos.  172,  175,  and  176  are 
fragments  of  flat  bowls.  No.  178  is  the  fragment  of  a  small  vase.  The 
ornamentation  of  these  four  pieces  is  filled  in  with  white  chalk.  Nos.  174 
and  177  are  fragments  of  vases.  No.  173  seems  to  be  the  fragment  of  a 
vase-handle ;  the  incised  signs  thereon  appear  to  be  written  characters,  to 
which  I  call  very  particular  attention.^ 

In  the  strata  of  ruins  of  the  second  city  there  abo  occur  the  terra- 
cotta goblets  in  the  form  of  a  champagne  glass,  with  a  pointed  foot  and 
two  enormous  handles,  like  No.  179,  but 
they  are  rare  here.  Almost  all  of  them 
have  a  lustrous-black  colour.  In  the  three 
following  pre-historic  cities  they  are  of  a 
lustrous-red  colour,  and  so  frequent  that 
I  was  able  to  collect  about  150  of  them. 
Again  they  occur  of  a  dull  blackish  colour 
(see  No.  1393)  in  the  debris  of  a  settle- 
ment, which  succeeded  the  latest  pre- 
historic city,  but  preceded  the  Aeolic 
Ilium,  and  which  for  this  reason  I  call  the 
sixth   city.      There   consequently  appears  No.  179.  oowet  with  two  bandies, 

.       ,  ii'i',        iiiii-      i»  o  the  Homeric  Wjras  oM<^ixvJr€AAo»'. 

to  be  every  probability  that  this  lorm  ot  (i;  3  actual  size.  Depth,  35  ft.) 

goblet  was  still  in   common   use   on   the 

coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  by  his  SeTra?  afjL^ucinreXKov 
cannot  possibly  mean  anything  else  than  a  goblet  with  two  handles.  The 
universal  explanation  of  the  ScTra?  afi(f>cKV7r€Wov  as  having  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup,  like  an  hour-glass  with  the  ends  opened  out,  seems  to  me  to  be 
altogether  erroneous.  As  a  goblet  of  such  a  description  could,  at  all 
events,  be  filled  only  on  one  side  at  a  time,  there  would  be  no  raison  d'etre 
for  the  two  cups  in  opposite  directions.  Moreover,  whenever  a  goblet  with 
wine  is  presented  by  one  person  to  another.  Homer  clearly  always  meant 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  SeTro?  afi(f>ucv7reX\joVf  namely,  that  it  is 
double-handled,  and  that,  being  presented  by  the  one  handle,  it  is  received 
by  the  other.  I  may  mention,  besides,  that  no  goblet  with  an  upper  and  a 
lower  cup  has  ever  yet  been  found,  while  I  found  at  Troy  twenty  difler- 
ently-shaped  terra-cotta  goblets  with  two  handles,  among  them  one  of 
gold,  and  at  Mycenae  a  large  number  of  double-handled  goblets,  of  terra- 
cotta or  gold,  all  of  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  SeVa  afK^LKinreXKa. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  Aristotle  was  wrong  in  his  theory,  that  the  d/A</)t- 
KvnrOCKov  had  the  shape  of  a  bee's  cell :  *®  "  The  cells  for  the  honey  and 
for  the  drones  have  openings  on  both  sides ;  for  on  one  bottom  are  two 
cells,  like  those  of  the  amphikypella — the  one  inward,  the  other  outward." 
The  best  judge,  nay  the  highest  authority,  for  the  form  of  the  Homeric 
8e7ra9  afjL(f>L/cv7r€XKov  must  necessarily  be  Homer  himself ;  and,  according  to 
him,  the  Berraf;  dfjujyucvireWop  is  always  synonymous  with  aket,aov  aiijxoTov^ 

*  The   inscription   is   discussed   bj  Professor       tov  {xiKiros  Ka\  at  ray  <rxoi^6vwv,  ifxtpiffTo/jLOi' 
Sarce  in  his  Appendix.  irepl  fiiav  yhp  fidcriy  H^o  BvplB^s  tltrivy  &(nr(p  ruy 

*•  Bist,  Animal,  Ix.  27 :  kl  8i  BvpiUi  Koi  at       i/n^iici/ir^AAay,  v  fxhy  ivr6s^  7;  8*  iKr6s. 
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a  "  two-eared  goblet "  (literally,  "  with  an  ear  on  both  sides,"  for  this  is 
the  exact  meaning  of  afufyi).  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  one  and  the  same  goblet  is  called  twice  Biira^y  once  oKeiaoVy  and 
once  SeTra?  dfufytKuireXKop :  ^^  "  Then  he  gave  them  part  of  the  entrails, 
and  poured  wine  in  a  golden  goblet  (Biwa^),  and,  pledging  her  with 
outstretched  hand,  he  called  upon  Pallas  Athene,  daughter  of  Aegis- 
bearing  Zeus :  *  Pray  now,  0  stranger,  to  king  Poseidon,  because  to  him 
is  sacred  the  meal  at  which  you  find  us,  as  you  come  here.  And  after 
having  made  libations  and  prayed,  as  is  the  custom,  then  give  the  cup 
(SeTra?)  of  sweet  wine  also  to  this  man  to  make  a  libation ;  for  I  think 
that  he  also  prays  to  the  immortals ;  because  all  men  stand  in  need  of 
the  gods.  But  he  is  younger  (than  thou  art)  and  of  my  age.  I  therefore 
give  the  golden  goblet  (dXeia-ov)  first  to  thee.'  Having  spoken  thus, 
he  put  the  cup  (Be was;)  of  sweet  wine  into  her  hands,  and  Athene  was 
pleased  with  the  prudent  just  man,  because  he  had  given  her  first  the 
golden  goblet  (aXeca-ov),  and  she  at  once  offered  many  prayers  to  king 
Poseidon :  *  Hear,  0  earth-containing  Poseidon,  do  not  refuse  us,  who 
beseech  thee  to  accomplish  these  deeds.  Above  all,  to  Nestor  and  his 
sons  give  glory;  and  afterwards  to  others  grant  a  gracious  recompense, 
to  all  the  Pylians,  for  the  magnificent  hecatomb.  Grant  also  to  Tele- 
machus  and  to  me  to  return  after  having  accomplished  that  for  which  we 
came  hither  in  the  swift  black  ship.'  Thus  she  prayed  and  fulfilled  all 
herself.  She  then  gave  to  Telemachus  the  beautiful  double-handled  cup 
(SeVa?   d/jb<f)LKV7r€Wov)," 

See  further  Od.  xxii.  8-11 :  ^  "He  spake,  and  directed  the  bitter  arrow 
against  Antinous.  He  was  indeed  about  to  lift  a  beautiful  golden  double- 
eared  goblet  (aXeia-Qp  afi(f>Q}Toii);  and  had  already  seized  it  with  his 
hand  that  he  might  drink  of  the  wine." 

See  again  Od,  xxii.  17,  where  the  very  same  goblet,  which  in  verses 
9  and  10  was  called  aXeiaov  afiipcoTov,  is  simply  called  SeTra?:  "He 
sank  sidewards,  and  the  cup  (Se7ra<?)  fell  from  his  hand."^    . 

See  further  Od.  xxii.  84-86,  where  a  SeVa?  d/jL(f>iKV7r€XXov  is 
mentioned,  which  is  not  indeed  the  identical  aXeiaov  afi^^torov 
spoken  of  before  and  called  also  simply  ScTra?,  but  which  is  most 
assuredly  of  an  identical  form,  namely,  a  goblet  with   two  handles : — 


"  Od,  iii.  40-63 :  **  KA.D0I,  HoffiiZaov  yavi\ox*y  AtT?8i  fuyhfrjis 

H&Kt  8*  &pa  a"ir\dyxyo9y  fiolpai,  tv  8*  otvov  %x^^^^  ^f-^"  titx^M'^*^^^^^  rt\§vTr}<rcu  rdZt  fpya. 

XpvfTfit^  94tcu  '  6€t5i(rK6fi€vos  9h  irpoarji^a  N4aTopi  fiiv  frpiirurra  ical  viiffi  Kvhos  ^irofc, 

UaKKdJ^  *AOriyairiVf  Kovpriv  Aihs  cuyi6xoio  ■  aWhp  fircir*  &Woun  Sldov  xap^ctrtrav  iifjLotfi^r 

**  EHx^o  vvvy  &  ^(lyff  UofffiSdMyt  &yaicn  •  <rt;/*ira<riv  Uv\loi(riy  iyoucKeirrjs  iKar6fifiris. 

rod  yhp  Koi  BoIttis  iitn^ffcertt  ^tvpo  fio\6yr€s,  Bhs  8*  Iri  Tij\4iJLaxoy  ical  ifjL^  xp^i^can-a  vUtrSaij 

ainhp  iir^v  cnrtiffrfs  t€  icol  c<;^€Oi,  ^  Qifkis  i<rriy,  oZvtKa  9(vp*  iK6/x^(r$a  $o^  trvv  vijt  /neXo/iT?." 

Zhs  ical  ro^tp  fxttra  94x0$  fit\iri94os  otvov  *Cis  &p*  (Ixur*  iiparo,  icol  aMi  xdvra  rtKt^a  • 

oxtTtrcu'  4xe\  Kol  rovTOv  6tofuu  itOaydroKny  8«/c€  8i  TijAcfuCxv  KoKhy  94xas  i/A^iic^ireA- 

eCx^^rScu  •  xdyrts  8i  Bwv  x''''r4ova'  &y$pa)xoi,  \ov, 

hKK^  V€<lrrtp6t  iariv,  dtiriKuciri  8*  4fjLol  at/rf  •  '  ''H,  icol  ^t*  *Ayrw6<p  lO^vtro  xiKphy  ht<rr6v. 

Tot/vtKa  ffol  xpor4pfp  B^trot  x/>w<r€M)i'  IkKtiaoy,**  ^oi  6  KoXhv  &\€i(roy  hfcupiifftaSai  l/icAXev, 

*ft5  tlxdavj  4v  xcpc^  T^^*  8rroj  7iZ4os  otvov  •  XP^^^^^  ifi^onoyy  Koi  8^>  fitrk  X^P^^^  iy^/uif 

Xcupt  8*  'AOriyairi  xfwwfi4y(p  i^pl  8iicofy,  6<l>pa  xloi  otvoio, 

oSyfKa  ol  xpor4pri  8«ice  xp^ctioy  tikuffov.  *  iKKivdn   8*   Mpwat,   B4Tas  t4  ol   ^mrfo-f 

avrUa  8*  tUx^o  xoWh  Uofffi^dooyi  &yaKTt  *  x^'P^^- 
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"And,  rolling  over  with  the  table,  he  fell  staggering;  and  he  poured 
the  viands  on  the  ground  and  the  double-handled  goblet  (ScTra?  a/Lw^t- 
KinreXKop)"  ^ 

By  the  above  citations  we  have  therefore  proved,  that  in  Homer  a 
Biira^  is  identical  with  aXetaov  and  with  Biira*;  afi<j)iKV7r€XXov; 
further  that  S€7ra9  is  identical  with  aXeiaov  a^ffxorov.  Con- 
sequently dXeta-ov  afKJxoTov  is  also  identical  with  Biwa^  afi<f>iKv- 
TT^XXov.  Now,  as  aXeiaov  afi<f>(OTov  most  undoubtedly  means  a 
double-handled  ffoblety  SeVa?  afjL(f>i/cv'7r€XXov  must  just  as  undoubtedly 
mean  a  douhle-handled  goblet  I  could  multiply  these  examples,  but  I 
think  them  perfectly  sufficient  to  do  away  with  an  absurd  interpretation 
of  an  important  Homeric  text,  and  to  make  the  false  theory  fall  to  the 
ground,  that  there  could  ever  have  existed  in  antiquity  goblets  with  a  cup 
at  both  ends,  and  thus  identical  in  form  with  the  vessels  which  are  to  the 
present  day  used  in  the  streets  of  London  for  measuring  a  penny  or  half- 
penny worth  of  nuts. 

But  who  tells  us  that,  by  comparing  the  bees'  cells  to  the  ufi^tKwreXXa, 
Aristotle  had  in  view  a  vessel  with  a  drinking  cup  at  each  end  ?  He  could 
only  designate  by  dfufyi^KirrreXXov  a  thing  so  named,  which  had  a  real 
existence  at  his  time.  Now  such  a  goblet  with  a  cup  at  each  end  never 
occurs  in  any  classical  author ;  it  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  sculptures 
or  wall-  or  vase-paintings ;  no  specimen  of  it  has  ever  been  found ;  and 
consequently  it  can  never  have  existed.  Besides,  Aristotle  does  not  call 
the  object  of  his  comparison  a  SeTra?  a^<f>iicxnr€>CKov :  he  merely  calls  it  an 
ufuf>ifcv7r€XXov.  But  what  does  a  /cvireXXov  mean  ?  In  Homer  and  other 
poets  it  is  certainly  a  goblet,  but  it  also  means  a  milk-vessel  in  Quintus 
Smymaeus;*  nay,  Athenaeus*  says  that,  according  to  Philetes,  the  Syra- 
cusans  called  the  crumbs  of  bread,  which  remained  on  the  table  after 
meals,  /cihreXXa.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  just  as  now  in  the  streets 
of  London,  so  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  hazel-nuts  and  other  commodities 
were  sold  in  the  streets  of  Athens  in  wooden  vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  bee- 
cell,  which  measured  an  obol's  or  two  obols'  worth  of  them,  and  that  such  a 
vessel  was  called  dfupiKihreXXov.  Besides,  in  speaking  of  the  shape  of  the 
Homeric  SeVov  dfi(f>iKV7reXXoPj  Athenaeus  does  not  even  state  that  Aristotle 
compares  it  to  the  bee's  cell,  but  he  cites  the  opinion  of  Asclepiades  of 
Myrlea,  who  says  that  dfjL<f>t/cv7reXXov  does  not  mean  anything  else  than 
that  the  goblet  is  dfi(f>iKvpTov}  But  the  phrase  which  follows  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  word  signifies  "  with  two  handles,"  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon  (ed.  Kost  and  Palm).  In  another 
passage  (xi.  65)  Athenaeus  asks :  **  What  does  KxnreXXov  mean  ?  Is  it 
identical  with  aXjeiaov  and  herrw;,  or  is  only  its  name  difierent  ?  Or  was 
its  type  difierent,  and  not  like  that  of  the  SeTra?  and  the  aXetaov  dfi<f>c- 
KinreXXoVy  but  only  curved?  For  from  the  curved  shape  {xv^orqi)  the 
KinreKKov  as  well  as  the  d/i^cKwreXXov  (have  their  names),  either  because, 

• frtpip^Z^s  8i  rpafw4(ii  y^Jryos  ^8i  jco)  ol&y. 

Kinr^ir^  ZtyriOtis,  &wh  8'  ef^ora  xcvcy  Ipa^c  *  zi.  65. 

col  94^05  ifupuc^T^Wov.  *  Athen.   xi.   24  :    ifi^ucifrtWov    5i    X^wj^ 

*  vL  345 :    irX^fl  5*  oJre    tchnWa   fio&y  abrSy  oWiv  &Wo  (rn/udvu  ff  5x1  Ijv  ifi^iicvprov. 
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being  similar  in  shape  to  milk-pails,  they  were  more  narrow  in  the  curve ; 
or  the  afjL(f>LKV'7r€Wa  have  their  name,  like  the  afj^ucvpra,  from  their 
handles,  because  they  are  made  of  the  same  form.  For  the  poet  also 
mentions  a  golden  a/KfxoTov"  "  Silenus  says  that  the  KinreWa  are 
iKTrdyjjLara,  similar  to  the  a'KV(f>oi,  as  Nicander  the  Colophonian  says,  *  The 
swineherd  distributed  fcinreWa.*  Eumolpus  says  that  the  tanreXKa  are 
a  kind  of  Tronjpiovy  because  they  are  curved.  Simaristus  says  that  the 
Cypriotes  call  the  double-handled  iroTripiov  a  KinreWov ;  the  Cretans  call 
the  double-handled  cup  as  well  as  that  with  four  handles  by  the  same 
name."  ^  I  may  here  add  that  Serra?,  from  the  root  hair,  is  related  to 
hehrvov^  and  is  always  the  goblet  of  the  wealthier  class. 

The  only  cup  discovered  elsewhere,  which  shows  any  resemblance  to 
the  Trojan  SeTra?  dfjL(f>ucinr€\Xov,  was  found  at  Vulci,  and  is  represented 
in  Mr.  George  Dennis's  famous  work.  The  Cities  and  Cefneteries  of  Etruria, 
p.  cxviii.  No.  43.  It  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  enormous  handles,  but 
the  whole  cup  is  not  higher  than  the  diameter  of  its  mouth.  From  its 
resemblance  to  a  woman's  breast,  Mr.  Dennis  identifies  it  with  the 
ancient  goblet  called  mastos,  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Paphians.®  This 
name  (jiatrros:)  being  Greek,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  goblets  of  this 
form  existed  in  Greece  also ;  but  they  were  probably  but  little  in  use, 
for  the  above  cup  represented  by  Dennis  appears  to  be  unique.* 

The  fanciful  vase.  No.  180,  was  found  in  the  town-chiefs  house  in  the 
third,  the  burnt  city ;  but  as  fragments  of  similar  vases — usually  of  a 
lustrous-black  colour — are  abundant  also  in  the  second  city,  I  prefer 
representing  it  here.  It  is  25  in,  high,  and  has  a  convex  bottom  and  two 
handles,  besides  two  projections  in  the  form  of  wings,  at  each  side  of  which 
is  a  spiral  ornament  in  relief.  The  wing-like  projections  are  hollowed, 
and  taper  away  to  a  point ;  they  are,  consequently,  not  adapted  to  be  used 
as  handles  ;  nay,  they  would  break  away  if  a  full  vase  were  lifted  by  them. 
Are  they  then  mere  ornaments,  or  are  they  meant  to  show  the  sacred 


'  Athenaeus,  xi.  65 :  iroriipiou  Ktnrplovs,  rh  5i  ^itaroy  Koi  rtrpdotrow 

K6ir€Wov.     rovro  irSrfpSv  i<m  revbrhv  r^  Kprrras,      ^iKijTas    8i    ^vpoKOVirloys    in^fAAo 

iiXtifftif   KoX  rf   94ircu,  ^  hv6iAari  n6vo¥  ZidK'  KoXetv  tA  tijs  fniins  icol   r&v  tkprmv  iiti  t^j 

A(io'(rct;  rpair4(ris  Karaktlfifiara, 

robs  fihy  &pa  xpv<r4oia-i  mnrdWois  vUi  'Axatwy  •  Apollod.  Cyren.  ap.  Athen.  xL  74. 

h€iB4xaT*  &\\o$ey  &Woi  iufoarMy.  *  Considering  the  relations,  now  well  esta- 

fl  Zid<l>opos  Ijy  6  T^os,  koI  o^x  Sotnrtp  rh  Biiras  Wished,  of  the  people  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia 

Kol  rh  ^furov  i^upuc^eWoy  oiiru  8i  Koi  rovro,  with  Asia  Minor,  it  is  very  interesting  to  find, 

Kv^hy  8i  fi6yoy;  kxh  yhp  t^j  Kv^&nnros  rh  among  the  spoil  taken  by  the  Egyptian  king 

Ki^cXXoK  &(nr€p  Koi  rh   ifi^uc^€\Koy  fj   tiri  Thatmes  III.  from  Megiddo,  "a great  flagon  with 

irapawK'fiffioy  ^y  rais  WAAou,  (rvyriyfi4yoy  /*oA-  two  handles,  a  tcork  of  the  Kfuil,  i.e.  Phoenicians,** 

\oy  th  r^y  KvpSrrira  *    fj   iLfi^iK{nr€k\a    oToy  which  reminds  us  of  the  silver  vases  named  in 

iLfx^Uvpra  ixh  r&y  &ruy,    Zih  rh  roiavra  etyau  II.  xxiii.  741-43 ;  Od,  iv.  615-19.    This  is  named 

rg  jcorao-iccv^.      ^a\  yiip  jcoU  6  wotrir-fis  *  xp^'  among  objects  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and,  later  on, 

a€oy  ifA^orroy,*    'Ayrifiaxos  8*  iy  irtfiirrtp  89|-  among  the  spoils  of  Kadesh,  the  capital  of  those 

fiafboi  •  very  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  whom  we  have  already 

iraa-ty  8*  ^ytfA6ye<rffty  iiroix^fifyot  idipvKts  seen  in  connection  with  Troy,  we  find  golden 

Xf>^<r«o  ifoXA  KtnrcXXa  rrrvyfi4ya  yvfiiiaeano,  dishes  and  double-handled  jugs,  besides  vessels  ot 

SeiAijvbs  Z4  ^ai  *  ict^cXXa  itcw^/utra  cK^ipois  gold  and  silver  xcrought  m  the  {and  of  Zahi,  i.e. 

Sfiota,  ios  Kol  NUay^pos  6  KoKo^yios  *  KvwtWa  Phoenicia.    (Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt  under  the 

8*  ^vei/Aff  <n//3«inj5.*    ECfAokiros  8i  Torripiov  yhos  Pharaohs,  voL  i.  pp.  374,  379,  385,  £ngl.  trana.^ 

hiwh  rov  Kwphy  tJyau     ^ifidpurTOS  t^  rh  tUnoy  2nd  ed.) 
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Vase-covers;  whorls;  plates. 
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character  of  the  vase  ?    On  the  top  of  it  I  have  put  the  beli-shaped  cover 
with  a  double  handle  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  which  was  found  close  by, 


/  \ 


Ko.  180.    Large  lostrons-bUck  Vaae,  found  in  the  Royal  House.    (About  1 : 8  actual  sixe.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


and  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  it.  Similar  vase-covers,  always  of  a 
lustrous-black  colour,  occur  in  the  second  city,  but  they  are  rare  here,  as 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  them  found  in  the  upper  pre-historic 
cities,  and  particularly  in  the  third  or  burnt  city. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  second  city  a  vast  variety  of  other  pottery, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  types  than  those  I  have  repre- 
sented, because,  owing  to  the  immense  superincumbent  masses  of  stones, 
nearly  all  the  pottery  has  been  smashed  to  small  fragments. 

Of  terra-cotta  whorls,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  good  number  in  the 
debris  of  the  second  city,  though  they  are  far  less  abundant  here  than 
in  the  subsequent  pre-historic  cities.  They  are  also  much  smaller  than 
those  of  the  first  city,  and  their  incised  ornamentation  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  whorls  in  the  upper  cities  ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  all  the 
whorls  of  the  second  city,  like  those  of  the  first,  are  of  a  black  colour. 

The  shallow  as  well  as  the  deep  plates  are  here  all  wheel-made,  and 
precisely  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  those  of  the  third  city  (see  Nos.  461- 
468,  p.  408);  the  only  difference  being  in  the  colour,  which  is  here 
brownish,  whereas  it  is  light  yellow  in  the  following  city.  In  fact,  except 
a  certain  class  of  yellow  pitchers,  which  are  plentiful  in  the  following 
cities,  and  of  the  same  rude  fabric  as  the  plates,  these  plates,  though 
wheel-made,  are  almost  the  rudest  pottery  found  at  Hissarlik.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Hampel,  keeper  of  the  collection  of  coins  and  antiquities  of 
the  Hungarian  National  Museum  in  Buda-Pesth,  informs  me  that  plates 
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of  an  identical  shape  and  fabric  have  been  found  frequently  at  Magyarad 
in  Hungary. 

But  there  also  occur  in  all  the  strata  of  the  second  city  large  quan- 
tities of  fragments  of  hand-made  lustrous-black  deep  plates ;  but,  as  has 
been  said,  none  of  them  has  here  a  trace  of  those  horizontal  tubular 
holes  for  suspension  in  the  rim  which  characterize  the  bowls  and  plates 
of  the  first  city. 

I  never  found  a  trace  of  columns  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik ;  hence  it  is  certain  that  no  columns  of  stone  existed 
there.  Moreover,  the  word  kUov  never  occurs  in  the  Uiad^  but  only  in  the 
Odyssey^  where  columns  of  wood  seem  to  be  meant.  In  a  house,  at  a  depth 
of  about  40  ft.,  I  found  a  prettily-carved  and  very  hard  piece  of  limestone 


Ko.  18L    Block  of  Limestone,  with  a  socket.  In  which  the  pivot  of  a  door 
XDAj  have  turned.    (About  1 : 7  actual  sixe.    Depth«40ft.) 

in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  a  round  hole  Ijin.  deep  in  the  centre  of  it, 
and  I  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  the  support  for  the  fold  of  a 
door ;  I  represent  it  here  under  No.  181. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  THIRD,  THE  BUENT  CITY. 

I  HAVE  already  shown  that  the  site  of  the  second  city  mnst  have 
been  deserted  for  a  long  time  before  it  was  again  built  upon.  The  new 
settlers  began,  as  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  "  with  levelling  the  debris  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Second  City:  they  filled  the  cavities  and  ravines  with 
stones  and  other  material,  in  many  places  only  with  ashes  or  clay,  inter- 
laid with  clay  cakes  (ffalettes)." 

The  great  wall  c  on  the  view  No.  144,  which  their  predecessors  had 
built  on  the  south  side,  did  not  appear  strong  enough  to  them,  because  it 
sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  could,  consequently,  be  very  easily  scaled. 
They  therefore  built  just  before  it,  on  the  south  side,  the  large  wall 
marked  h  on  No.  144,  which  slopes  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  15° 
from  the  vertical  line,  whilst  on  the  north  side,  where  it  faces  the  old 
wall  {?,  it  was  built  up  vertically.  In  this  manner  there  was  formed 
between  the  two  walls  a  great  triangular  hollow,  which  was  filled  up 
with  earth.  My  excavations  in  this  hollow  have  proved  that  it  is  pure 
earth,  without  any  intermixture  of  dihris.  But,  like  the  wall  c,  this 
second  wall  h  does  not  consist  altogether  of  solid  masonry.  Two  walls, 
each  from  4  to  6  ft.  thick,  were  erected,  the  one  vertically  at  the  foot  of 
the  sloping  wall  c,  the  other  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6  ft.  to  the  south 
of  the  former,  ascending  on  the  south  side  at  an  angle  of  75°,  the  space 
between  the  two  walls  being  filled  up  with  loose  stones.  In  this  way  the 
outer  wall,  the  southern  face  of  which  ascends  at  an  angle  of  75°  with  the 
horizon,  or  slopes  at  an  angle  of  15°  from  the  vertical  line,  served  as  a  sort 
of  retaining  wall  for  the  loose  stones,  whose  ponderous  pressure  it  could 
probably  not  have  sustained  had  it  been  built  perpendicularly.  *  Both  these 
'  walls  consist  of  small  stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain a  single  wrought  stone :  but  the  flattest  side  of  the  stones  having  been 
put  outside,  the  face  of  the  wall  presents  a  tolerably  smooth  appearance. 
The  top  of  this  wall  was,  like  that  of  the  wall  e,  paved  with  larger  stones ; 
and,  the  two  walls  c  and  h  being  of  equal  height,  and  the  hollow  between 
them  being  filled  up  with  earth  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  coping 
of  the  walls,  a  flat  terrace  was  obtained,  100  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide  on 
the  east,  and  23  ft.  on  the  west  side.  I  found  this  flat  space  covered 
to  the  height  of  from  7  to  10  ft.  with  ruins  of  buildings,  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  -^ich,  having  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  confla- 
gration by  which  this  third  city  was  destroyed,  had  been  partly  vitrified 
by  means  of  the  silica  they  contained.  These  bricks  had  siiiBfered  so  much 
from  the  fire  that  they  had  decayed  into  formless  masses,  among  which  I 
rarely  found  entire  bricks  well  preserved.    The  really  enormous  masses 
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of  pottery,  saddle-querns  of  trachyte,  whorls,  &c.,  contained  in  these 
shapeless  masses  of  bricks  and  red  wood-ashes,  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  belonged  to  tower-like  inhabited  buildings,  which  served  both  as  an 
ornament  and  as  works  of  defence  for  the  walls. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  to  these  third  settlers*  is  also  due  all  the 
masonry  of  small  stones  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  we  see  on  both  sides  of 
the  entrance  to  the  gate.  The  work  of  their  predecessors,  the  people  of 
the  second  city,  can  easily  be  recognized  by  the  large  blocks  of  white  lime- 
stone with  which  they  built,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  the  lower  courses 
of  the  parapets  on  the  view  No.  144.  As  has  been  before  explained, 
to  the  second  settlers  must  also  be  attributed  the  pavement  of  the  road, 
consisting  of  large  flags  of  white  limestone,  whereas  to  the  third  settlers 
evidently  belongs  the  superposed  new  pavement  of  large  flags  of  a  reddish 
colour,  which  visitors  will  easily  discern  on  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  road ;  while  on  the  upper  part  of  it  the  reddish  flags  have  crumbled 
away  from  contact  with  the  air,  as  they  had  been  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat  in  the  conflagration.  The  reddish  flags  of  this  second  pavement 
rest  upon  the  white  flags  of  the  whole  road ;  there  is  no  earth  or  debris 
between  them. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  handiwork  of  the  third  settlers  in 
the  building  of  the  large  wall,  which  continues  from  the  gate  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  which  is  but  a  prolongation  of  the  great  internal 
wall,  marked  c  on  No.  144,  and  a  on  the  little  sketch  No.  145.  But  the 
shapeless  crumbling  masses  of  slightly-baked  bricks,  mixed  with  large 
quantities  of  wood-ashes  and  stones,  with  which  both  this  wall  and  the 
gate  were  covered  to  a  depth  of  7  and  10  ft.,  testify  to  the  vastness  of  the 
works  of  defence  which  had  been  erected  here  by  the  third  settlers ; 
because  they,  and  they  alone  of  all  the  dificrent  pre-historic  peoples  who 
lived  here,  used  bricks.  The  masses  of  objects  found  in  these  heaps  of 
brick-d^m  in  the  gate,  as  well  as  on  the  wall  which  proceeds  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  it,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  great  flat  space  formed  by  the  walls  h  and  c  on  No.  144,  were  tower- 
like, densely-inhabited,  works  of  defence. 

If,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  wall  of  large  boulders  on  the  north 
side  (b,  in  the  engraving  No.  2,  p.  24)  belongs  to  the  second  city,  then  ' 
certainly  the  third  city,  which  now  occupies  us,  was  on  the  east  side  much 
smaller  than  its  predecessor,  because  its  walls,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  stop  230  ft.  short  of  the  wall  of  large 
boulders.^  To  the  south,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  somewhat  larger,  because, 
while  the  prolongation  of  the  wall  c  on  No.  144  continues  to  the  east,  the 
prolongation  of  the  wall  b  on  the  same  plate  continues  at  first  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  where  it  forms  the  projection  marked  d,  which  was  a 
buttress ;  it  runs  thence  some  distance  to  the  east,  and  then  bends  at  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  north-west.*  The  prolongation  of  this  wall  Consists  of 
only  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  which  have  been  laid  on  the  debris  of  the 
second  city.    For  this  reason,  and  from  the  consequent  weakness  of  the 


"  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  «  See  Plan  L  (of  Troy). 
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stone  wall,  the  brick  walls  by  which  it  was  surmounted  were  not  built 
directly  upon  it.  An  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  {gaXettes)  was  first  laid 
on  this  wall  to  give  it  greater  solidity,  and  on  these  clay  cakes  the  brick 
walls  were  built.  M.  Burnouf,  who  studied  this  singular  sort  of  construc- 
tion for  a  long  time,  has  given  me  the  following  interesting  details,  on  the 
subject : — 

"  Clay  Cakes  (ffoJettes). — Yellow  clay  is  still  employed  to  the  present 
day  in  the  villages  of  the  Troad  to  form  the  coatings  of  the  house- walls, 
and  even  the  house-walls  themselves. 

"  The  agglomeration  of  clay  cakes  (ffalettes)  represented  under  No.  182 
may  be  seen  on  the  large  southern  wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  trench  in 


Ko.  182.    Different  lAjen  ot  Clay  Cokes  on  the  great  Southern  Wall,  at  the  angle  of  the  Trench  opposite  tho 

nine  Jars. 

front  of  the  nine  jars.^  It  is  surmounted  by  solid  brickwork  in  situ,  which 
constituted  part  of  the  brick  wall.*  Above  this  remnant  of  brick  wall  are 
house- walls  of  the  following  city;  they  are  inclined,  and  in  a  ruined 
condition ;  above  them  is  the  Hellenic  wall.  The  clay  cakes  {gaieties) 
may  be  also  seen  to  the  west  and  east  of  this  point.  They  appear  to  have 
been  used  in  the  whole  of  the  ancient  stone  wall,  and  to  have  belonged  to 
the  brick  city.  Has  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Poseidon  been  applied  to  this 
construction  with  dried  clay  ?  There  are  also,  indeed,  clay  cakes  {gaieties) 
in  the  first  two  cities,  but  they  are  there  embedded  in  a  dark-grey  mass, 
and  not  employed,  as  they  are  here,  as  part  of  a  general  architectural 
system.  The  jars  (the  nine  on  the  south  side  and  the  three  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  city)  rest  on  a  soil  of  yellow  or  dark-grey  or  ash- 
coloured  clay  cakes  {galeUes).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  houses  of  the 
unbumt  part  of  the  city,  where  we  find  yellow  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  still  at 
a  depth  of  3  metres  (10  ft.)  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  Above  these  clay 
cakes  there  is  a  stratum  of  grey  earth,  which  has  been  formed  from  the 
debris,  and  on  this  stratum  the  last  houses  were  built.  At  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  great  rampart  wall,  where  the  last  treasure  was  found,^  there 
is  also  a  mass  of  clay  cakes  {palettes)  belonging  to  the  wall,  and  this  mass 
was  much  larger  before  the  last  excavation. 

"  In  the  gate,  at  the  northern  projection  {jambage),  the  clay*cakes  are 
mixed  with  the  stones ;  they  are  here  made  of  yellow  earth  or  of  brown 
ashes,  and  they  are  covered  by  a  burnt  yellow  stratum,  which  is  derived 
from  bricks.  The  mass  of  debris  is  composed  of  stones  and  ashes,  which 
buried  the  gate  in  the  conflagration,  and  have  enlarged  the  city  in  that 
direction. 

•  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  8.  •  About  twenty  yards  to  the  north  of  the 

*  See  the  engraving  No.  183,  which  represents      place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  (of  Troy), 
this  comer. 
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"  The  system  of  the  clay  cakes  (ffdleUes)  has  been  applied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  mound  to  the  north- west,  behind  the  quarter  of  the  well  below 
the  Hellenic  wall.*  The  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  are  very  large  there,  and 
sometimes  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  long.  At  the  eastern  angle  of  this  mound 
we  again  see  these  clay  cakes  of  the  common  size. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  on  the  top  of  the  great  brick  wall  ^  of  the  city, 
at  the  north  angle,  where  they  served  to  obtain  a  solid  basis  for  the 
houses  which  we  see  built  upon  them ;  we  perceive  the  same  system 
below  the  adjoining  houses.  But  these  houses,  as  well  as  the  clay  cakes 
on  which  they  rest,  belong  to  -the  following  or  fourth  city. 

"  We  also  see  clay  cakes  below  the  little  walls  ^  to  the  east  of  and 
adjoining  the  gate.  They  are  mixed  with  black  ashes  and  fragments  of 
burnt  bricks. 

"  In  short,  the  clay  cakes  {gaieties)  appear  to  have  been  a  system  of 
building  which  was  generally  employed  in  the  first  three,  and  even 
in  the  first  four,  Trojan  cities,  but  particularly  in  the  Third  City, 
in  which  they  served  for  the  large  constructions." 

M.  Burnouf  goes  on  to  describe  the  remains  of  the  brick  walls  of  this 
third  city ;  his  description  is  so  clear  and  precise  that  visitors  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  them  out. 

"  The  Brick  Walls, — No.  183  represents  that  portion  of  the  brick  wall 
which  is  in  front  of  the  nine  jars  (s  on  Plan  I.).     At  a  are  sixteen  courses 

of  bricks,  joined  with  a  paste 
"^^E^- " '  *  ^^-^-^■^•'^■^^     made  of  crushed  bricks.   These 
r^gSSSE^  ^""^'j        courses  of  bricks  reach  nearly 
J—JP^^^^P^^   ( Jjj        up  to  the  Hellenic  wall  c.  They 
'    -^     are  inclined  on  the  outside;  the 
mass  of  clay  cakes  {gialettes),  b, 
on  which  they  rest,  is  1*70  m. 
(5  ft.   8  in.)   thick ;   they  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  course 
of  limestone.      The  mass  of 
clay  cakes,  b,   rests    on   the 
large    wall    d,   which   is    the 
circuit    wall    of    the    citadel. 
Later  on  the  city  was  enlarged 
by  the  mounds  of  debris  thrown 
outside   the  walls,     r  marks 
one  of  these  mounds  of  debris, 
M  is  the  wall  of  a  house  which 


Na  183.    The  portion  of  the  brick  Wall  in  front  of  the  nine  Jars. 


which  contains  a  layer  of  black  ashes,  n, 
leans  against  the  Hellenic  wall  c. 

"  This  brick  wall  continued  in  an  easterly  direction.  We  find  it  again, 
with  its  exterior  coatings,  in  the  ramp  which  M.  Schliemann  has  left 
standing  to  the  west  of  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  structure.*    Here  also 


*  This  Hellenic  wall  is  marked  z  o  on  Plan  I.  (of 
Troy) ;  see  also  the  engraving  No.  186  (p.  311). 
»  Marked  H  on  Sectional  Plan  III. 
"  In  the  place  marked  o  on  Plan  I. 


•  This  ramp  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the 
letter  T  on  Plan  L,  and  by  the  letter  B  on  Sec- 
tional Plan  IV. 
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the  faces  of  this  brick  wall  are  inclined;  the  latter  forming,  at  the 
angle  of  the  citadel,  a  large  solid  mass  of  masonry,  probably  a  tower  or 
a  buttress. 

"  In  the  massive  block  of  bricks  at  the  north  angle  of  the  fortress,^**  it 
may  be  discerned,  first,  that  the  courses  of  bricks  are  inclined  to  that  side 
on  which  the  conflagration  was  severest,  namely,  to  the  east ;  secondly, 
that  the  exterior  coatings  on  the  wall  indicate  its  thickness  and  direction. 

"  The  first  massive  block  of  Iricks  on  the  north  side}^ — ^Instead  of  the 
stone  wall  we  have  here  only  one  course  of  large  flags,  on  which  the  brick 
wall  rests.  This  course  of  flags  passes  below  the  first  block  of  bricks,  and 
penetrates  below  the  second.  It  rests  on  a  thin  horizontal  layer,  formed 
of  a  more  or  less  ashy  earth  and  yellow  clay.  The  surface  of  this  wall  is 
burnt. 

"  On  the  stone  wall  or  pavement  is  {1)  a  grey  or  black  layer  6  to 
10  ctm.  (2*4  to  4 in.)  deep,  of  burnt  shells;  (2)  a  layer  2  to  3  ctm. 
(•8  to  1*2  in.)  thick,  of  yellow-red  brick  matter ;  (3)  the  massive  block  of 
bricks  (e,  a,  d,  on  the  engraving  No.  184).  At  the  foot  of  the  east  front 
of  the  block  of  bricks,  for  a  length  of  1*50  m.  (5  ft.)  is  a  coating  of  a 
paste  of  crushed  bricks,  and  of  several  very  thin  layers  of  fine  earth,  which 
are  polished  on  the  outer  side.  This  coating  is  in  situ,  and  inclined  to  the 
outside.  It  has  sustained  the  action  of  an  intense  heat,  whose  black  vapour 
Qmee  noire)  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  As  the  coating  is  at  the  foot 
of  the  massive  block  of  bricks,  and  in  an  exact  line  with  the  course  of  large 
flags  which  constitutes  its  base,  this  latter  was  evidently  the  foundation  of 
the  brick  construction.  Above  this  brick  construction  is  a  layer  of  ashes 
mixed  with  the  stones  of  subsequent  houses,  and 
remnants  of  house-walls  ^  rise  again  on  these  ruins. 
Visitors  will  see  this  observation  confirmed  by 
examining  the  neighbouring  houses,  whose  stone 
walls  rest  on  ashes,  which  are  frequently  consoli- 
dated by  the  system  of  clay  cakes  (galettes). 

"  The  north  side  presents  a  vertical  white  coat 
ing  ({?,  in  the  engraving  No.  184),  similar  to  that       T7vfrf77/7/?)//////////'nr 
on  the  east  side.    Like  the  latter,  it  is  incUned    ^U'Ji..'^,i!rgX^ 
and  parallel  to  a  third  intermediate  front,  J.    We     *<>  expuin  the  flm.  the  eeoond, 

.^         m  .1  ,  -i-i   1         11        /»i     •   1  *^^  ^^  \.\\\r^  massive  blocks  of 

therefore  recognize  here  two  parallel  wails  of  bricks,     bricks  which  are  remnants  or  the 
the  space  between  which  is  filled  in  with  broken     *^*^  ^*"' 
bricks.     The  whole  rests  on  the  course  of  large  flags  already  mentioned. 
The  front  d  is  uncertain,  as  it  has  been  demolished. 

"  The  proportions  of  the  walls  represented  in  the  engraving  No.  184 
are: — 

"  The  first  Uoch  of  bricks:^  from  a  to  &,  1*17  m.  (3  ft.  11  in.) ;  from  b 
to  e,  53  ctm.  (1  ft.  9  in.) ;  from  c  to  d,  I'Sl  m.  (4ft.  6-8  in.). 

"  The  second  massive  block  of  bricks. — The  course  of  large  flags  continues 
to  serve  as  the  base  of  the  waU.     The  aforesaid  coating  of  a  paste  of 

»•  Marked  H  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y).  »  Marked  T  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-T> 

*'  Marked  H  on  Plan  III. ;  also  represented  bf         ^  The  three  blocks  of  bricks  are  marked  H  on 
the  engraring  No.  184.  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 
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crushed  bricks  continues  here  on  the  east  front  of  the  wall ;  as  does  also 
the  filling  up  of  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  with  crushed  bricks. 
Also  the  above-mentioned  white  coating  c,  as  well  as  the  wall  c  d,  whose 
front  d  is  demolished,  continues  here.  We  likewise  see  here  on  the  top  of 
the  brick  construction  the  same  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  stones  of 
subsequent  houses,  and  on  these  again  remnants  of  later  house-walls.' 

"  The  third  massive  block  of  bricks. — We  see  here  the  continuation  of  the 
coated  front  a,  against  which  lean  ashes  which  have  fallen  from  above. 
Behind  the  coating  we  perceive  the  continued  action  of  the  black  vapour 
(biiSe  noire)  of  the  intense  heat  which  has  penetrated  far  into  the  wall.  We 
see  the  continuation  of  the  fronts  b  and  c,  between  which  the  space  is  filled 
with  debris.  The  mark  of  the  black  vapour  (buee  noire)  below  this  filling 
seems  to  prove  that  the  interval  between  the  two  walls  was  empty  before 
the  conflagration,  and  that  it  served  as  a  passage.  The  wall  c  d  continues. 
The  front  d  does  not  exist  in  the  massive  block ;  it  appears  to  have  been 
defaced  by  time,  for  on  this  side  the  bricks  are  slmpeless.  Outside  we  see 
ashes,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells,  fragments  of  bricks,  &c.,  accumulated 
against  the  front  a. 

"  Having  excavated  between  the  second  and  third  massive  blocks 
of  bricks,  I  have  found,  on  the  regular  level,  the  course  of  flags  on  which 
the  brick  wall  rests;  further,  the  fiUed-up  interior  passage  and  the 
coatings  of  the  fronts. 

"  Important  remark. — Tlie  east  coating,  which  is  marked  a,  is  alone 
burnt;  it  is,  in  fact,  vitrified,  and  has  behind  it  the  marks  of  the  very 
dark  black  vapour  {buee  noire),  which  has  penetrated  to  a  great  depth 
between  the  coiirses  of  bricks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coatings  b  and  c 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  fire.  Besides,  the  matter  which  fills  the 
passage  contains  fragments  of  bricks,  pottery,  stones,  bones,  shells,  &c., — 
all  debris  of  the  Trojan  stratum. 

"  K  from  the  first  massive  block  of  bricks  we  look,  across  the  great 
northern  trench  on  the  other  part  of  the  town,  we  clearly  discern  the 
level  of  the  buildings.  It  is  marked  by  a  black  layer,  which  descends 
like  black  vapour  Qmee  noire).  Above  it  we  perceive  a  yellow  stratum  of 
matter  burnt  by  a  white  heat ;  then  a  grey  stratum,  upon  which  are  built 
the  houses  of  the  following  city.  Close  to  the  gate  we  see  the  ruins  of 
houses  founded  on  a  single  layer  of  stones ;  in  this  way  the  large  house  * 
close  to  the  entry  of  the  citadel  has  partly  been  built. 

"  The  site  of  the  city  was  raised  on  an  average  2  to  3  m.  (6  ft.  8  in.  to 
10  ft.)  by  the  conflagration ;  it  was  also  considerably  enlarged  in  all  direc- 
tions by  the  enormous  masses  of  ruins  and  debris  thrown  down  from  the 
walls.  What  remained  of  the  brick  walls  and  the  houses  was  buried  in  the 
new  soil,  which  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  bricks,  and  of 
objects  broken  or  defaced  by  the  fire.  This  new  soil  is  often  consolidated 
by  clay  cakes  (gdlettes),  or  by  a  judicious  employment  of  the  materials 
which  lay  on  the  surface.  On  it  was  built  the  Fourth  City.  I  call  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  visitors  to  the  enormous  mass  of  debris  of  the  third,  the 


»  Marked  T  on  Plan  HI.  (Section  X-Y).  See  eneraving  No.  188,  p.  325. 
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burnt  city,  thrown  from  within  into  and  before  the  gate.  This  ddms  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  ashes  and  calcined  stones  from  the  neighbonring 
houses.  This  mass  of  burnt  debris  covered  the  gate,  and  increased  the 
city  considerably  to  the  south. 
On  this  accumulation  the  new 
settlers  built,  to  the  right 
and  left  from  the  points  a  and 
B  (No.  185),  houses  the  walls 
of  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  massive  block  of  debris 
in  front  of  the  gate.*  The 
form  of  the  strata  of  debris 

before  the  gate  shows  a  depression,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city  continued  to  go  in  and  out  by  the  very 
same  road.  But  this  is  not  at  all  surprising,  because  the  roads  to  the 
country  commenced  and  ended  at  this  point." 

The  engraving  No.  186  represents  the  north-west  angle  of  the  great 
wall  built  by  the  second  settlers,  and  which  continued  to  be  used  by  the 


I>^ii>  at  K  m  iittfjk 


Pavement  of  ths  {rals 

No.  186.    iMbrifoftheBnrDtCityattbeGftte. 


3ff 


No.  186.    WollB  and  aocmnolation  of  dehritt  N.W.  angle. 


inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  the  substruction  for  their  brick 
work  of  defence.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  see  in  this  wall  a 
passage  filled  with  clay  cakes,  which  could  have  no  other  object  than  to 
consolidate  it.  To  the  left  of  the  wall  are  slanting  layers  of  debris,  which 
descend  at  an  angle  of  exactly  45°,  and  of  which  a  small  portion  close  to 
the  wall  contains  fragments  of  pottery  peculiar  to  the  second  city,  and 
must,  consequently,  belong  to  it.  Then  follow  the  slanting  strata  of 
debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  visitors  recognize  at  a  glance  by 
their  calcined  condition.  All  these  layers  of  debris  are  very  compact,  and 
almost  as  hard  as  limestone.  The  great  Hellenic  wall,  which  we  see 
to  the  left,  could  therefore  be  erected  upon  them  without  any  foundations. 
To  the  left  of  the  Hellenic  wall  are  masses  of  light  debris  intermixed  with 
fragments  of  pottery  of  the  Roman  period. 


»  This  nuusiTe  block  of  dSbria  is  marked  P  on  Plan  I. ;  see  also  Plan  IV.,  Section  Z'-Z'. 
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From  this  north-west  angle  the  great  wall  of  the  second  city  proceeds 
an  easterly  direction;   its  prolongation  may  be  followed  up  as  far 

as  my  great  northern  trench, 
beyond  which  it  appears  again. 
The  third  settlers,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  burnt  city,  used  it 
only  as  a  substruction  for  their 
brick  fortifications  as  far  as  the 
first  massive  blocks  of  bricks,  to 
the  left  in  entering  the  great 
trench  from  the  north  side.* 
Whilst  the  great  wall  of  the 
second  city  continues  in  the  same 
direction  eastward,  the  brick  wall 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  ran 
from  this  point  in  a  south-east- 
erly direction,  as  represented  by 
the  accompanying  Section  No.  187 
and  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy).  It 
must,  however,  be  distinctly 
understood  that  for  some  distance 
from  the  block  a  on  No.  187  the 
brick  wall  rested  only  on  a  single 
course  of  large  unwrought  flags 
of  limestone.  A  little  further  on 
(probably  already  before  the  block 
marked  a  on  the  same  Section), 
the  great  substruction  wall  of 
stones,  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  from  the  point  b  to  the 
point  D,  where  it  was  accidentally 
demolished,  begins  again.  It  may 
be  seen  peeping  out  of  the  ruins 
a  few  yards  beyond  the  point  a 
in  the  direction  of  b,  but  I 
suppose  it  must  begin  again  a 
few  yards  from  g,  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  A. 

It  appears  strange  indeed 
that  this  great  substruction  wall 
should  be  missing  for  a  short 
distance.  Can  the  inhabitants 
have  been  forced  by  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  to  hurry  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall,  so  as  to  con- 
struct their  brick  wall  for  a  short  distance  merely  on  a  single  course 
of  flags? 

*  See  the  engraylDg  No.  184.    The  block  is  marked  H  on  Plan  III.  (Section  X-Y). 
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As  will  be  seen  by  the  Plan  I.  (of  Troy),  this  Third  City  was  of  tri- 
angular form.  Its  south-east  comer  alone  has  not  been  reached  by  the 
flames,  but  all  the  rest  has  been  burnt.  M.  Burnouf  remarks,  that  "  during 
the  conflagration  the  wind  must  have  driven  the  flames  from  the  south- 
west (that  is,  from  the  direction  of  the  gate)  to  the  north-east,  because 
nearly  all  the  treasures  were  found  on  the  south-west  side.  In  that  part 
of  the  city  which  lies  towards  the  middle  of  the  eastern  wall,  was  one  of 
the  great  centres  of  the  conflagration.  In  the  debris  of  this  centre  we  see, 
one  above  the  other,  (1)  the  black  vapour  (buee  noire),  which  has  deeply 
impregnated  the  soil ;  a  heap  of  debris,  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  which,  in  falling,  has  broken  some  large  jars  into  frag- 
ments; a  layer  of  ashes  mixed  with  stones,  bones,  burnt  shells,  &c. : 
(2)  a  second  time  the  marks  of  the  black  vapour  (buee  noire),  with  a  series 
of  beams ;  then  a  second  layer  of  debris,  reduced  by  an  intense  heat ; 
ashes;  a  black  line;  finally,  brick  earth  which  has  been  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat,  and  on  the  top  earth  which  also  shows  the  action  of  fire.  All 
these  d&yris  together  are  4 metres  (13ft.)  deep;  the  house  from  which 
they  are  derived  must  have  been  two,  perhaps  three,  storeys  high :  it  was 
sustained  on  the  south  side  by  a  wall  1  metre  (3  ft.  4  in.)  thick." 

The  ground-floors  of  the  houses  consist  generally  of  clay  laid  on  a  bed 
of  debris,  and  in  this  case  they  are  nearly  always  vitrified  and  form  a 
porous  mass  with  a  lustrous  green  glassy  surface,  but  sometimes  the  clay 
is  laid  on  large  horizontal  flags,  and  in  this  case  they  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  asphalt  floors.  In  the  former  case  they  are  generally 
0*40  in.  to  0*60  in.,  in  the  latter  0*35  in.,  thick.  In  many  cases  the 
heat  has  not  been  intense  enough  to  vitrify  more  than  the  surface  of  the 
ground-floors,  and  in  this  case  the  rest  resembles  pumice-stone  in  appear- 
ance and  hardness. 

For  a  very  long  distance  on  the  north  side  there  was,  at  a  depth  of 
from  26  to  30  ft.,  a  sort  of  vitrified  sheet,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  house- walls,  or  by  places  where  the  clay  had  been  laid  on  flags.  All  the 
floors  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  even  the  terraces  on  the  top  of  the  houses, 
consisted  of  beams,  laid  close  together  and  covered  with  a  similar  thick 
layer  of  clay,  which  filled  all  the  interstices  between  the  beams,  and  was 
made  to  present  a  smooth  surface.  This  clay  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  fused  in  the  great  catastrophe  by  the  burning  of  the  beams,  and 
to  have  run  down;  in  fact,  only  in  this  manner  can  we  explain  the 
presence  of  the  enormous  mass  of  vitrified  lumps  in  the  ruins,  which 
are  either  shapeless  or  of  a  conical  form,  and  often  from  5  to  6  in.  thick. 
Hy  lamented  friend,  the  late  Stafi'-surgeon  Dr.  Edward  Moss,  who,  as 
before  mentioned,  when  on  board  H.M.S.  Research  in  Besika  Bay,  fre- 
quently visited  my  excavations  in  October  and  November  1878,  maintained 
that  these  vitrified  floors  had  been  produced  by  the  action  of  intense  heat 
on  the  surface  of  the  underlying  clay,  the  straw  in  the  latter  supply- 
ing the  silica  for  the  formation  'of  an  alumina  glass.  He  informed  me 
further  that  he  exposed  to  a  white  heat  a  fragment  of  this  clay,  and  even 
some  of  the  fragments  of  the  very  coarsest  pottery,  and  that  they  vitrified 
at  the  corners.     But  it  still  remains  unexplained,  why  the  clay  floors 
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laid  on  the  large  flags  should  in  no  instance  have  been  vitrified.  I 
presume  that  their  asphalt-like  appearance  is  merely  due  to  the  black 
vapour  (bv^e  noire)  by  which  they  are  impregnated.  The  action  of  the  fire 
upon  them  has  been  so  great  that  even  the  flags  below  them  bear  the 
marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed;  but  still 
the  clay  is  black  throughout,  and  neither  baked  nor  vitrified.  Like  the 
present  village  houses  of  the  Troad,  the  Trojan  houses  must  have  had  a 
very  thick  terrace  of  clay  to  protect  them  against  the  rain,  and  all  this  clay 
has  contributed  largely  to  produce  the  enormous  accumulation  of  debris. 

According  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  the  ordinary  dimensions  of 
the  bricks  of  this  third  city  are  52  ctm.  x  43  X  13^  (20 -8  in.  x  17-2  x 
5*4).  The  cement  with  which  the  bricks  are  joined  is  made  of  brick 
matter,  probably  of  crushed  bricks  and  water,  and  is  generally  from 
0  •  4  in.  to  2  in.  thick.  The  bricks  are  invariably  mixed  with  straw, 
but  they  show  different  degrees  of  baking:  some  appear  to  have  been 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  not  to  have  been  baked  at  all;  others  are 
slightly  baked ;  others,  of  a  reddish  colour,  are  more  thoroughly  baked. 
M.  Burnouf  even  found  some  bricks  in  the  interior  of  the  great  wall 
which  had  been  over-baked,  for  they  are  vitrified  on  the  surface  without 
having  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration.  But  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  there  were  no  kilns,  the  bricks 
were  baked  in  an  open  fire,  and  hence  none  of  them  have  either  the 
appearance  or  the  solidity  of  the  worst  of  our  present  bricks.  All  the 
bricks  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration 
are,  of  course,  thoroughly  baked,  or  rather  thoroughly  burnt,  for  they 
have  lost  their  solidity  by  their  exposure  to  the  intense  heat. 

"The  architecture  of  the  houses  of  this  third  city  is,"  as  Virchow^ 
observes,  "  exactly  the  prototype  of  that  architecture  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  villages  of  the  Troad.  K  we  ride  through  such  a  village  and  enter 
one  or  more  of  the  houses,  we  get  a  series  of  views  which  correspond  with 
what  we  see  in  the  ancient  city.  But  this  is  not  surprising,  for  it  must 
be  considered,  in  the  first  place,  that,  owing  to  its  insalubrity,  the  Plain 
of  Troy  could  never  be  the  field  of  a  great  colonization.  There  are  neither 
important  remains  of  ancient  settlements,  nor  are  the  few  places  now 
inhabited  of  any  significance.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  poor  little 
villages  with  wide  lands  attached.  Th^  few  inhabitants  have  evidently 
also  contributed  but  little  to  introduce  a  new  culture.  They  have  almost 
no  connection  with  abroad ;  roads,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  do  not 
exist,  and  probably  never  have  existed,  in  the  Plain  of  Troy.  This  fact 
agrees  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  which  nearly  everywhere  engenders 
malaria.  But  just  in  proportion  as  a  richer  colonization,  a  more  perfect 
agriculture,  and  in  general  a  greater  development  of  the  higher  arts  of 
peace,  are  rendered  difficult  by  the  soil,  in  the  same  proportion  have  the 
inhabitants,  though  they  are  no  nomads,  always  preferred  the  occupation 
of  the  herdsman.    This  is  the  second  circumstance  which  explains  the 


'  See  his  Lecture  to  the  AnthropologicAl  Congress  at  Strassburg,  Ang.  13,  1879,  and  his 
BeitrSge  zw  Landeskunde  dsr  Troas;  Berlin,  1879. 
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continuance  of  primeval  habits.  Herdsmen  have  slighter  pretensions  to 
domestic  settlement  than  agriculturists  and  artisans.  They  live  much 
in  the  open  air ;  the  house  is  of  secondary  interest  to  them.  »  The  herds 
of  the  Trojans  consist,  to  the  present  day,  just  as  Homer  described  them, 
of  a  multitude  of  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  Horned  cattle,  and  especially 
hogs,  are  out  of  all  proportion  rarer.  But  horses  are  still  bred  in  such 
multitudes,  that  the  Homeric  description  of  the  wealth  of  king  Erich- 
thonius,  who  had  3000  mares,  is  still  applicable  to  certain  regions.  There 
are  probably  in  the  Troad  more  horses  than  men;  it  is,  consequently, 
never  difficult  to  get  a  horse. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  and  as  if  it  were  an  expression  of  the 
conservative  disposition  of  the  population,  the  ancient  architecture  has  been 
preserved.  On  the  levelled  soil  the  house-walls  of  unwrought  quarry- 
stones  are  generally  built  up  to  a  little  more  than  a  man's  height.  These 
walls  enclose  store-rooms  which  are  used  as  cellars,  as  well  as  stables  for 
domestic  animals.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  housed  in  such  stables;  for 
the  winter  and  very  bad  weather  there  are  half-open  shanties  or  sheds, 
under  which  they  are  driven.  Even  camels  remain  in  the  open  air ;  they 
may  be  seen  lying  in  large  troops  in  the  night  in  the  courtyards  or  in 
the  streets,  and  on  the  public  places,  always  with  those  wooden  fastenings 
on  the  back,  on  which  saddle  and  luggage  are  put.  Stables  are,  therefore, 
only  kept  for  horses  and  cows,  as  well  as  sometimes  for  hogs. 

"Above  this  stone  ground-floor  is  raised  the  storey  containing  the 
habitation,  the  bel  Stage  proper.  Its  walls  consist,  as  they  consisted  of 
old,  of  clay  bricks,  which  far  exceed  in  size  those  we  are  accustomed 
to  see.  They  are  large  quadrangular  plates,  sometimes  a  foot  in  length 
and  breadth,  and  from  3  to  4  in.  thick ;  commonly  but  slightly  baked,  or 
dried  in  the  sun.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  has  been  previously, 
and  often  very  abundantly,  kneaded  with  the  cuttings  of  straw,  which  are 
obtained  by  the  mode  of  threshing  in  use  here.  The  clay  is  taken  just 
as  the  heavy  land  offers  it ;  the  dirt  of  the  street,  so  abundant  in  wet 
weather,  is  used  as  cement.  The  substance  of  both  bricks  and  cement 
is,  therefore,  not  very  different ;  but  the  one  may  easily  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  mixture  of  the  straw  cuttings  with  the  clay  bricks. 
These  latter  receive  from  it  a  lighter  colour,  whilst  the  cementing  dirt 
exhibits  a  darker  grey  or  bluish. colour  and  a  more  equal  quality. 

"The  enclosing  walls  of  the  courts  and  gardens  are  made  in  a  like 
manner.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  stones,  and  in  that  case  they  often 
contain  fragments  of  ancient  house  or  temple  buildings,  blocks  of  marble, 
sometimes  still  bearing  inscriptions.  But  most  frequently  they  also 
are  made  of  clay  bricks ;  the  top  of  the  walls  is  protected  by  a  cover, 
generally  of  a  vegetable  nature.  On  the  shore  sea- weed  is  employed ;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  the  bark  of  trees ;  elsewhere,  reeds  and 
shrubs.  These  court  and  garden  walls  are  commonly  joined  to  the  house- 
walls.  As  they  are  nearly  always  of  much  more  than  a  man's  height, 
the  whole  presents  the  character  of  a  small  fortress. 

"  Clay  walls  are,  of  course,  much  exposed  to  destruction.  Fortunately, 
on  the  whole,  it  does  not  rain  much  -in  the  Troad.    For  comparatively 
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a  long  time  there  is  dry  weather,  the  effect  of  which,  however,  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  the  very  constant  sea-winds.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  wind  in  the  Troad  which  is  not  a  sea-wind; 
almost  all  winds  are  wet,  which  circumstance  makes  the  climate,  even  in 
the  hot  days,  very  agreeable.  The  prevalent  dry  weather  preserves  the 
clay  walls  of  the  houses.  They  are,  besides,  protected  by  the  wide 
projecting  roof,  as  well  as  by  the  galleries  which  are  built  all  round 
the  bel  etage^  and  particularly  on  the  west  side. 

"This  mode  of  building  explains  two  things:  there  is  no  need  for 
direct  access  to  the  ground-floor ;  people  descend  into  it  from  above,  as 
into  an  underground  cellar.  For  this  reason  very  commonly  the  stone 
walls  run  on  without  interruption,  having  no  other  entrance  than  the 
yard-gate.  The  access  to  the  habitation  is  by  a  staircase,  which  leads  at 
once  into  the  house,  and  onto  the  universal  verandah  or  terrace,  which  is 
raised  upon  the  stone  wall  at  the  level  of  the  hd  etage :  it  is  the  place 
where  part  of  the  household  work  is  done,  and  where  the  inmates  remain 
in  the  cooler  time  of  the  day. 

"  Owing  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  country,  one  has  not  seldotn 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  such  houses  in  decay ;  in  fact,  modern  ruins. 
Of  this  I  saw  the  most  striking  example  in  Yerkassi  Kioi,  situated  just 
opposite  to  Hissarlik  on  the  western  side  of  the  plain,  which  always 
lay  before  our  eyes  as  the  dominating  point  of  the  landscape.  There 
is  a  large  old  castle  there.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been,  built  by  an 
Armenian;  but,  though  it  had  been  arranged  like  a  fortress,  he  had 
nevertheless  thought  it  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  unsafe  country. 
So  the  property  had  passed  over  for  a  trifle  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  At  present  it  is  managed  as  a  farm  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  or  rather  the  chief  of  artillery,  and  partly  by 
soldiers.  The  consequence  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  houses  have 
been  abandoned  and  fallen  into  ruins.  Here,  therefore,  was  an  excellent 
object  of  comparison  with  Hissarlik. 

"  When  it  rains  in  the  Troad,  it  pours  in  torrents.  When  the  roof 
of  a  house  is  destroyed,  the  rain  gradually  washes  down  the  clay 
bricks,  and  finally  there  remains  nothing  standing  but  the  stone  wall, 
which  ultimately  also  begins  to  collapse.  The  ruins  of  Yerkassi 
Kioi,  therefore,  presented  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  excavations  at 
Hissarlik. 

"  In  the  house  of  the  king  the  stone  walls  are  proportionally  high 
and  more  carefully  joined,  but  they  also  consist  of  unwrought  irregular 
quarry-stones.  This  material  is  evidently  not  fetched  from  a  distance. 
The  whole  ridge,  on  the  last  spur  of  which  Hissarlik  lies,  consists  of 
tertiary  and  principally  fresh-water  limestone,  which  forms  horizontal 
strata.  These  can  easily  be  broken  into  large  fragments ;  and  such  frag- 
ments, as  rude  as  when  they  come  from  the  quarry,  are  used  in  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  cities  of  Hissarlik.  Only  the  stones  which  were  required 
for  particularly  important  points,  such  as  comer-stones,  have  been  in 
some  places  a  little  wrought.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  regular 
manipulation,  or  of  the  working  of  smooth  surfaces,  on  any  of  these 
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stones.     Everywhere   the  same  rude  form  appears,  just   as  it  is  used 
at  the  present  day  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad. 

"  Many  of  the  house-walls  form  enclosed  squares  without  any  entrance ; 
others  have  a  door.  The  former  were,  therefore,  evidently  stores,  into 
which  access  was  only  possible  from  above;  that  is,  from  the  house. 
In  these  more  or  less  cellar-like  recesses  are  the  jars,  which  are  often 
so  large  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  them  without  being  seen, 
and  which  are  often  ranged  in  rows  of  4  or  6  in  one  cellar.  Many  of 
them  have  been  destroyed  by  the  falling  of  the  houses  or  by  the  fire, 
and  only  a  few  have  been  preserved  intact.  In  a  few  instances  only 
these  jars  were  found  partly  filled  with  burnt  grain ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  all  of  them  served  for  the  preservation  of  food,  wine,  or 
water.  Those  lower  recesses  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  store- 
rooms, in  which  the  inmates  of  the  houses  put  all  they  needed  for 
their  sustenance.  The  habitation  proper  was  evidently  on  the  hd  etage^ 
and,  therefore,  in  rooms  whose  walls  consisted  essentially  of  bricks.  But 
one  thing  remained  for  some  time  unintelligible  to  me.  In  several  places 
we  found  in  the  walls  large  quadrangular  or  cubical  hollow  places,  which 
contained  large  masses  of  burnt  matter,  particularly  calcined  vegetables. 
The  enigma  was  solved  when  I  saw  the  internal  arrangement  of  the 
present  houses,  in  which  the  fireside  is  still  established  in  a  niche  of  the 
house-walls.  There  can,  consequently,  be  no  doubt  that  the  firesides  were 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  in  the  third  or  burnt  city  of  Ilium. 

"  But,  in  many  places,  parts  of  the  clay  brick  walls  form  shapeless 
masses.  This  has  been  produced  in  a  twofold  manner.  One  part  has 
been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  has  been  changed  by  it  in  very 
different  degrees.  We  see  there  all  the  transitions  from  the  common 
effects  of  fire  to  complete  combustion.  Most  frequently  the  clay  masses 
have  been  fused  to  a  glassy  flux.  In  proportion  to  the  vehemence  of 
the  heat,  the  fusion  has  penetrated  to  various  depths.  For  the  most  part, 
the  clay  bricks  have  only  externally  a  soft  of  surface  glaze,  but  sometimes 
the  interior  is  also  vitrified,  or  has  even  become  a  sort  of  pumice-stone, 
like  sponge,  full  of  blisters.  Finally,  in  many  places  there  has  occurred 
only  that  little  change  which  is  produced  by  the  baking  of  our  bricks. 
These  burnt  masses  have  a  great  extent.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
surprising  to  see  what  piles  of  them  lie  one  upon  the  other.  It  must 
have  been  a  fearful  conflagration  which  has  destroyed  nearly  the  whole 
city. 

"  The  other  kind  of  change  which  the  bricks  have  undergone  has  been 
their  disintegration,  such  as  I  saw  in  its  first  stage  at  Yerkassi  Kioi. 
When  the  roofs  had  fallen  in  or  had  been  burnt,  and  when  the  masonry 
had  been  freely  exposed  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clay 
bricks  of  the  walls  were  gradually  softened,  disintegrated,  and  dissolved, 
and  from  them  has  been  essentially  formed  the  greater  part  of  the 
unstratified  masses  of  earth,  which,  to  the  wonder  of  all  who  see  them, 
have  in  some  places  accumulated  to  enormous  masses,  and  have  pushed 
themselves  in  between  the  remnants  of  the  buildings. 

"  In  all  the  strata  of  ruins  and  dSbris  of  Hissarlik  there  is  found  a 
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large  mass  of  remnants  of  food.  Some  of  these  are  better,  others  worse 
preserved.  The  best  preserved  of  all  are  the  Conchylia.  I  have  made,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  species  which  occur,  and 
M.  von  Martens  has  had  the  kindness  to  identify  them.^  A  glance  at  this 
collection  suffices  to  show  that  the  Trojans  were  very  dainty.  There  are 
oysters  and  sea-mussels,  especially  oysters  in  such  masses  that  whole 
strata  consist  almost  exclusively  of  them.  This  cannot  astonish  us.  We 
must  consider  what  a  quantity  of  oysters  is  required  to  satisfy  one's 
hunger  at  a  meal.  Such  Conchylia  are  found  already  in  the  debris  of  the 
first  city.  I  even  collected  some  specimens  near  the  virgin  soil.  The 
Conchylia  which  were  eaten  here  in  antiquity  are,  however,  generally  the 
same  as  those  which  are  still  eaten  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
which  we  had  frequently  on  our  table.  Thus  Cardium  especially  is  much 
eaten  raw ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalifatli  Asmak  I  have  seen  at  different 
places  whole  heaps  of  empty  shells.  They  are  also  very  plentiful  in  the 
third  or  burnt  city,  and,  like  the  oyster-shells,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
blackened  by  the  fire.  I  seldom  found  closed  shells.  At  all  events,  the 
Cardium-shells  form  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  these  kitchen  remains. 
But  in  general  the  oysters  preponderate  in  the  strata  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  here.  It  is  different  with  the  fancy  shells.  Apart  from 
certain  ornamental  shells,  like  Columbella,  Trochus,  and  Pectunculus, 
whose  shells  are  perforated  at  the  lock,  like  the  shells  in  certain  South 
European  caverns,  the  purple  fish  deserves  particular  mention.  This 
occurs  more  particularly  in  the  highest  stratum  below  the  wall  of  Lysi- 
machus,  at  a  time  when  the  painted  pottery  was  in  fashion.  At  one  place 
I  found  a  whole  layer  formed  exclusively  of  cut  or  crushed  murex-shells. 
Otherwise  they  occurred  but  seldom,  and  always  mixed  up  with  other  dSbris. 
Eemains  of  fish  are  likewise  extraordinarily  abundant.  Accumulations 
of  fish-scales  and  small  fish-bones,  vertebrae,  &c.,  particularly  of  Percoidae, 
formed  sometimes  whole  layers  a  hand  high.  I  found  less  frequently 
vertebrae  of  very  large  tunny-fish  and  sharks.  I  was  much  surprised  at 
seeing  that  remains  of  tortoises  were  altogether  missing.  This  animal 
(according  to  Mr.  Peters,  Testudo  marginata,  Schopf)  is  so  plentiful  in 
the  Troad,  that  one  can  hardly  take  a  step  in  the  country  without  seeing 
it.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  in  the  rivers  themselves,  on  the  fields 
and  heaths,  it  can  be  seen  in  large  numbers,  particularly  when  the  sun 
shines;  and  when  it  is  pairing  time,  there  are  most  ridiculous  scenes, 
particularly  among  rivals.  But  just  as  the  present  Trojan  never  thinks 
of  eating  tortoises  or  of  using  their  shell,  so  was  it  with  his  predecessors 
in  ancient  times. 

"  The  bones  of  higher  vertebrate  animals  are  more  abundant  in  the 
ruins  of  Hissarlik.  Of  birds  there  are  but  few.  Though  I  carefully 
collected  every  bird's  bone  that  I  met  with,  yet  I  could  not  obtain  many. 
Mr.  Giebel,  of  Halle,  who  has  kindly  identified  them,  recognized  bones  of 
Cyffnus  olor,  Amer  cinerevs,  and  A.  segetum,  as  well  as  of  a  small  kind  of 
Falco  or  Circus.     These  are  all  wild  birds.    I  endeavoured  in  vaiil  to  find 


'  See  in  pp.  114-116  the  names  of  all  the  species  which  have  been  collected  by  Prof.  Virchow. 
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a  bone  of  a  domestic  bird,  especially  of  a  domestic  fowl.  I  believed 
I  could  the  more  certainly  hope  to  find  such,  as  I  saw  in  Mr.  Calvert's 
possesion  at  Thymbra  (Batak),  among  the  objects  collected  at  the 
Hanai  Tepeh,  an  egg,  which  I  held  to  be  a  hen's  egg.  At  all  events, 
I  found  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Hissarlik.  It,  therefore,  appears  that 
the  domestic  fowl  was  not  used  there. 

''In  moderate  quantities,  but  in  all  the  strata,  occurred  bones  of 
domesticated  mammalia ;  but  not  by  any  means  in  such  large  quantities 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  cities  could  be  credited  with  being 
essentially  meat-eaters.  Nevertheless,  there  could  be  gathered  a  supply 
of  bones  large  enough  to  give  specimens  of  them  to  all  the  museums  of 
Europe.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these  bones  were  crushed,  and  as  it 
was  not  my  principal  object  to  make  osteological  investigations,  I  have 
brought  away  with  me  only  a  small  number  of  bones  that  can  be  dis- 
tinctly identified,  especially  jaw-bones.  From  these  it  can  be  recognized 
that  the  domestic  animals  chiefly  represented  here  are  the  sheep  and 
the  goat,  and  next  to  them  horned  cattle.  Of  pigs,  horses,  and  dogs  I 
only  found  traces  now  and  then.  From  this  it  is  evident  that,  the  cat 
excepted,  all  the  essentially  domestic  animals  existed,  but  that— as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  and  even  in  Greece — oxen  were  only  slaughtered 
exceptionally,  and  therefore  that  the  meat  which  served  for  food  was  by 
preference  taken  from  sheep  or  goats.  I  do  not,  of  course,  maintain  that 
horses  or  dogs  were  eaten:  their  presence  within  the  old  ruins  only 
shows  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  throw  the  carcases 
out  of  the  city. 

"Of  wild  mammalia,  I  found  bones  of  stags  and  hares.  Horns  of 
feUow-deer  and  boar-tusks  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  study  of  the  animal  matter  which  I  collected  in 
the  strata  of  Hissarlik  proves  the  stability  of  the  Trojan  manner  of 
life  with  reference  to  the  culture  of  husbandry.  To  the  present  day, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  next  to  those  of 
horses  and  homed  cattle,  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Trojans.  Camels 
and  buffaloes  were  probably  introduced  at  a  later  peripd ;  but  they  are 
still  possessed  only  by  the  more  wealthy,  whilst  the  common  peasant  does 
without  them. 

"  From  the  bones  were  made  quantities  of  small  instruments,  especially 
scrapers,  awls,  and  needles.  But  their  forms  are  so  trivial,  that  they 
might  belong  with  equal  right  to  any  pre-historic  settlement.  Nothing 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  pick  out  from  the  ruins  of  these  ancient 
cities  a  collection  of  bone  and  stone  instruments,  which,  if  they  were 
found  alone,  would  suffice  to  allot  to  these  strata  a  place  among  the 
beginnings  of  civilization. 

"  But  the  vegetable  food  found  along  with  them,  and  that  in  a  sur- 
prising quantity,  proves  to  us  that  even  the  most  ancient  layers  belong  to 
a  settled,  that  is,  an  agricultural  population.  Especially  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  there  are  found  in  some  places  very  large  quantities  of  burnt 
grain,  whole  coherent  layers,  partly  in  their  original  position,  but  fre- 
quently in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that,  in  the  breaking 
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down  of  the  buildings,  the  grain  fell  from  higher  places  into  lower.  Thus, 
the  bottom  of  some  of  the  holes,  resembling  fireplaces,  was  especially 
cOYered  with  large  layers  of  carbonized  grain.  Among  this  grain  the 
most  abundant  is  wheat,  of  which  very  large  quantities  could  have  been 
gathered.  The  grains  of  it  are  so  small  that  it  comes^  very  near  to 
rye.®  MucTi  more  rarely,  but  in  several  places  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  I  found  in  the  burnt  city,  in  small  quantities,  but  also  in  heaps,  a 
leguminous  plant,  whose  calcined,  roundish,  angular  grains  reminded  me 
somewhat  of  pease.  But  Dr.  Wittmack  has  determined  them  to  belong 
to  the  bitter  vetch  {Ervum  Ervilia,  L.).  Hence  may  be  decided  the  old 
question  of  the  signification  of  the  word  ipifiipOo*;.  Manifestly  the  first 
two  syllables  correspond  to  Ervum.  Certainly  the  words  Erbse  (*  pease ') 
and  opo^o<;  (*  chick  pease ')  ^°  belong  to  the  same  family  of  languages,  but 
at  an  early  epoch  a  certain  distinction  had  been  established  in  their 
employment,  and  the  pease  proper  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  ancient 
Trojan  agriculture.^^ 


•  Dr.  Wittmaok  (Monatsschrift  des  Vereins 
xur  Befdrderung  des  Gartenbawa  m  den  Kdnigl. 
preussischcn  Staaten,  October  1879)  has  exa- 
mined this  wheat  and  recognized  in  it  a  parti- 
cular variety,  which  be  calls  "  Triticum  durum, 
var.  trojanum." 

*•  Victor  Hehn,  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthkre 
in  ihrem  Uebergang  arts  Asien  nach  Griechenkmd 
und  Itaiienj  sowie  in  das  Ubrigc  Europa  ;  Berlin, 
1874,  p.  187. 

"  In  the  Appendix  to  his  Beitrage  zur  LandeS" 
kunde  der  Troas  Prof.  Virchow  proves,  however, 
that  pease  {Erbscn)  really  existed  at  Troy.  I 
give  here  a  literal  translation  of  the  whole  Ap- 
pendix, as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting 
information : — 

"  Somewhat  late  there  has  arrived  here  a  parcel 
of  seeds  from  the  Troad,  which  I  had  ordered  in 
order  to  compare  them  with  the  carbonized 
seeds  of  the  bttmt  city  at  Hissarlik.  Dr.  Witt- 
mack  has  had  the  kindness  to  determine  them. 
I  add  here  a  specification  of  them. 

"  1.  Ercum  Ervilia  L,  ErvUie,  lentil-veteh. 

"2.  DolicJios  melanophthalmus  D.  C,  black- 
eyed  long  bean. 

"  3.  Phascolus  vulgaris  aHms  Haberle,  common 
white  bean,  of  various  sizes,  mixed  with  some 
Ph.  vulg,  glaucoldes  Alef.  (PA.  ellipiicus  ame- 
thystinusy  v.  Mart.),  some  Ph.  vulg.  ochraceus 
Savi,  and  one  Ph.  vulg.  Pardus  carneus,  v.  Mart, 
(light-coloured  panther-bean).  (Transitions  fre- 
quently occur  with  beans.) 

"  4.  Vicia  Faba  L,  hog's  bean,  for  the  most 
pai-t  very  large. 

"5.  Cicer  arietinum  L.,  album  Alef.,  chick- 
pea, white. 

"6.  Lathyrus  sativus  L,  chickling-vetch; 
white,  with  more  or  less  rust-coloured  dapples 
(in  German,  Schecken),  which  proceed  from  the 
navel,  and  cover,  in  some  cases,  th%  whole  seed- 
corn.  It  thus  shows  the  transition  from  Z.  sat 
aRms  Alef.  to  Z.  sat  coloratus  Alet ;  bat  the 


rust-brown  dapples  (in  German,  Schattirung) 
are  also  frequent  on  pure  Z.  sat.  atbus. 

"  7.  Avena  orientalis  f,  flava,  Kdmicke,  brown- 
yellow  oats.  Mixed  with  this :  1,  barley  ;  2, 
rye  ;  3,  Ldium  temulentum  L. ;  4,  one  single 
very  smaU  wheat-grain,  of  Triticum  sativum 
L.;  5,  one  single  larger  (eviscerated)  grain  of 
Tr.  durum  Desf.  ;  6,  a  grain  of  Bromus 
secalinus  L.  ? ;  7,  a  fruit  of  Alopecurus ;  8,  a 
fruit  of  Anchusa  sp.,  belonging  to  the  section 
Buglossum  —  perhaps  A.  Italica  Retz,  perhaps 
A.  Barrelieri  D.  C,  the  granulation  of  the 
little  nut  being  missing;  9,  a  fruit  of  Alsi' 
nearum  sp. 

"8.  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pers.  Durrha,  millet 
of  Mauritania,  white  {Andropogon  Sorghum 
album,  Alefeld). 

**  9.  Yellow  maize  (Indian  com),  with  14 
lines  or  rows,  Zea  Mays  autumnalis  Alef.; 
clubs  24J  centimetres  (nearly  10  in.)  long ; 
below  the  rows  are  irregular,  and  the  diameter 
is  there  6  centimetres  (2-^  in.),  above  3  ■  7  centi- 
metres (nearly  H  in.) ;  grains  for  the  most 
part  very  regular,  somewhat  flatly  pressed. 

"  10.  Red  maize,  with  14  lines  or  rows,  Zea 
Mays  rubra  Bonaf. :  clubs  shorter  than  the 
former,  15 J  centimetres  (6 J  in.)  long :  the  upper 
end  for  1^  centimetres  (}  in.)  naked  ;  diameter, 
below  5*35  centimetres  (2^^  in.),  above  3*1 
centimetres  (l^Jjj  in.). 

"  11.  Gossypium  herbaceum  L.,  cotton. 

**  12.  ^Jlordeum  vulgare  L.,  genuinum  AJefl, 
barley,  with  4  lines.  With  it:  1,  the  above- 
mentioned  oats  (No.  7)  in  some  grains  ;  2, 
Sinapis  arvensis  L,  Ackersenf ;  3.  TViticum 
durum,  a  grain ;  4,  Coronilla  sp. ;  5,  several 
other  weed-seeds  (three  grains). 

'*  Among  these  seeds  the  pease  as  well  as  the 
vetch  are  missing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ervilia 
is  represented,  which  was  also  found  in  the  burnt 
city.  The  probability  that  ip^fitwBos  is  to  be 
interpreted  as   *  pease'   would    be   somewhat 
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"  The  very  poetical  passage  in  the  Iliad,^  in  which  ipefiipOoi  are  men- 
tioned, in  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  process  of  fanning,  names  both  this 
vegetable  and  the  bean  :  *  As  from  a  broad  fan  on  a  large  thresfcing-floor 
black-skinned  beans  or  pease  leap  forth,  driven  by  a  shrill  wind  and 
by  the  winnower's  power.'  The  *  black-skinned '  bean  is  the  hog's  bean 
{Vieia  Faba,  L.),'  which  is  still  cultivated  in  the  Troad  as  one  of  the 
most  common  products  of  the  soil,  I  collected  an  abundance  of  carbonized 
beans  in  different  parts  of  the  burnt  city,  and,  in  particular,  very  well 
preserved  ones  in  a  place  immediately  before  the  city  wall,  to  the  left  of 
the  gate ;  whether  it  were  that  a  building  had  fallen  over  the  wall,  or 
that  the  beans  belonged  to  a  still  more  ancient  epoch. 

"  It  is  certainly  absolutely  necessary  that  the  two  kinds  of  testimonies, 
of  which  I  am  treating  here,  should  be  rigorously  distinguished.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  testimony  of  the  Iliad  proves  nothing  directly  for  the 
culture  of  a  vegetable  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Ilium,  and  least  of  all 
in  a  metaphor,  the  prototype  of  which  may  very  well  have  been  taken 
from  Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  testimony  of  the  carbonized  seed  is 
a  positive  one.  Whether  the  old  fortress  were  called  Ilium  or  not,  we 
now  know  undoubtedly  that  wheat,  beans,  and  erva  were  cultivated  in  the 
plain,  before  the  great  conflagration  destroyed  the  whole  city.  We  know 
this  with  the  same  certainty  as  we  now  know  that  sheep  and  goats, 
horned  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  were  already  at  that  time  pastured  in  the 
Troad ;  that  hares,^  stags  and  fallow-deer,  geese  and  swans,  were  at  that 
time  hunted.  Whether  the  agreement  of  the  poem  with  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  Troad,  as  it  was  preserved  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
partly  up  to  the  present  day,  is  to  be  rated  higher  or  lower,  I  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  philologists.  For  the  historian  of  human  progress  these 
testimonies  may  at  all  events  have  some  importance. 

"With  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the  ancient  population,  we 
have  now  the  certainty :  first,  that  they  were  agriculturists,  which  agrees 
with  the  Homeric  representations;  secondly,  that  to  a  large  extent 
they  busied  themselves  ^th  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  fishing:  this 
latter  industry  they  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  rivers,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  sea,  and  from  both  sources  they  derived  rich  results.     For 


strengthened  by   this,  if  the  last   parcel  from  dictory  sense,  and  the  word  ought  to  be  referretl 

Hissarlik    had   not    contained    also   carbonized  to  the  pease. 

seeds.     When  these  grains  came  before   me,  1  "  At  all  events  the  old  botanical  dispute  as  to  . 

held  them  at  once  to  be  .pease.     {Zeitschr,  fUr  the  knowledge  of  the  pease  by  the  ancients  has   1 

Etknologiey   1879,  vol.  xi. ;    Verhandlungen  der  now  been  definitely  decided.     Among  the  car     1 

antkrop.  Qesellschaft,   p.    50.)      But  the  small  bonized   seeds   from    Hissarlik    there   occurred,    , 

samples  of  burnt   seeds   which    I  had  brought  besides,    e8|)ecially   hog's    beans   and     Triticwn 

with  me  seemed  to  contradict  this  interpreta-  durum,  whereas,  strange  to  say,  barley  has  not 

tion,   because    Dr.    Wittmack    recognized    only  been  found." 
Enmm  Ercilia  L.,  and  perhaps  Lathynis  Cicera  ^  II.  xiii.  588-590: 

L    By  the  last  parcel  only  has  Dr.  Wittmack  Aj  «*  8t*  kwh  ir\ar4os  TTv6<piv  fitydXriv  kot 
become  convinced  that  Pisum  saticum  L.  abun-  iAor^y 

dantly  exists.     It  can,  therefore,  be  considered  Bp^<rK<o<nv  K^ofiot  fit\ay6xpo9s  fj  ip4fit¥$oi 

now  as   firmly  established,  that  the  pease  twM  rvoi^  Sro  \tyvfffi  ical  Xuefjairrjpos  ipwf  .  .  . 
already  in   use  in   the  burnt  ciiy^  if  not  earlier  *  Hehn,  jf.  4»5. 

w  the  Troad.     Consequently  the  interpretation  •  //.  x.'361 : 

of  ipdfiiyihs  ought  to  be  made  in  the  contra-  ^  K€fidV  ^i  \ayothy  .  .  . 

Y 
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reasons  easily  to  be  conceived,  fishing  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad :  if 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Achaeans,  it  became  impossible.  Much 
more  copious  is  the  information  of  the  Iliad  as  to  the  pastoral  life  of 
the  ancient  Trojans :  the  king  himself  had  his  principal  wealth  in  the 
herds  which  his  sons  tended.  In  the  main  this  condition  has  not  changed 
much,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  population  still  consists  half  of 
agriculturists,  the  other  half  of  herdsmen;  and  fishing  is  carried  on 
with  success  in  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  in  the  Aegean  Sea." 

The  late  Stafi*-surgeon  Edward  L.  Moss — who,  as  I  have  said,  fre- 
quently gave  me  the  pleasure  of  his  company  at  Hissarlik  in  October  and 
November  1878,  and  who  for  a  great  many  days  studied  the  osteology  of 
this  most  remarkable  third  or  burnt  city — sent  me  the  following  highly 
interesting  information  from  on  board  the  ill-fated  Atalaiita^  under  date 
of  5th  November,  1879:— "I  cannot  leave  England  without  sending  you 
a  note  about  the  bones  I  collected  from  the  *  burnt  layers '  with  my  own 
hands,  and  which,  by-the-bye,  so  nearly  brought  me  to  grief  in  the 
Scamander.*  Since  the  animals  are  well  known,  I  give  the  popular 
names :  moreover,  the  bones  are  too  much  burnt  and  broken  to  make  very 
certain  of  variety  or  species.  Many  of  the  bones  are  marked  by  sharp- 
cutting  instruments,  especially  near  their  articular  extremities,  as  if  the 
carver  had  missed  the  joint.  Others  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs.  The 
shin-bone  of  a  deer  has  been  used  as  a  handle  for  some  tool,  is  bored 
and  notched  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  a  flint  or  bronze  head,  and  is 
much  worn  by  the  hand.  The  marrow-bones  are  all  broken  open.  The 
bones  represent :  — 

"  Ox  ;  a  small  deer-like  species,  probably  *  longifrons : ' — deer  ;  there 
are  several  cast  antlers  of  red  deer  with  the  tip  of  the  brow-tine  sawn  off ; 
bones  are  numerous  :—^oa^ : — sheep: — pig;  more  abundant  than  any 
other  bones;  the  large  proportion  of  very  young  animals  points  to 
domestication ;  bones  and  tusks  of  large  boars  were  common  : — dog  ;  part 
of  the  skull  and  paw: — weasel;  a  skull: — birds  are  represented  by  the 
tibia  of  a  Teal  and  wing-bones  of  a  Wader.  ^ 

"  Fish ;  vertebrae  of  Tunny,  and  of  a  small  bony  fish ;  also  vertebrae  of 
a  large  cartilaginous  fish,  and  palate  teeth  of  a  Bay. 

"  The  mollusca  include  almost  all  the  kinds  now  used  for  food  in  the 
Levant :  —  cockles : — oysters : — mussel : — scallop : — limpet : — razor  shell : — 
whelk.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  fragment  of  a  Trochvs;  one  or  two 
specimens  of  a  Cerithium  vulgatum  ;  and  a  ColumheUa  rustica  ;  the  latter 
bored  as  if  to  string  it. 


*  The  Scamander  being  suddenly  swollen  by  the   best  swimmer  in  the   world   could  swim 

the  heavy  rain  during  Dr.  Moss*s  visit  at  Hissarlik,  through  it.     I  am  a  good  swimmer  myself,  but 

he  had,  on  his  return,  a  very  narrow  escape.    His  failed  to  cross  even  the  Jordan  at  Easter  1859, 

horse  having  lost  its  footing,  he  abandoned  the  though  this  latter  river  is  hardly  half  as  broad 

animal  in  order  that  it  might  return  to  Hissarlik,  as  the  Scamander,  while  its  current  is  less  rapid, 

and,   being    an    excellent   swimmer,   he   swam  After  having  escaped  thousands  of  dangers  in 

through   the    torrent^like   river    and   went   on  the  Arctic  seas,  and  after  having  miraculously 

foot   to   Besika   Bay.     Whoever  has   seen   the  saved  himself  from  the  Scamander,  it  was  de*- 

swollcn  Scamander  with   its   powerful  current  tined  for  Dr.  Moss  to  perish  in  the  Atakmia, 
wiU  wonder  how  it  was  ever  possible  that  even 
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"  I  saw  no  human  bones  except  those  of  an  unborn  child  of  about  six 
months  lying  in  an  earthen  pot,  on  a  quantity  of  much-charred  fragments 
of  other  bones." 

Having  submitted  to  Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  eight  vertebraB  of  fish  found  by  me  in  the  third 
or  burnt  city,  for  identification,  he  declares  one  of  them  to  be  the  caudal 
vertebra  of  Delphinvs  Delphis,  the  common  Dolphin  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
two  others  he  finds  to  be  the  dorsal  vertebrae  of  the  Tunny  {Thynnus 
vulffaris);  and  five  he  recognized  to  be  the  vertebrae  of  a  small  species 
of  Shark, 

A  very  curious  petrified  bone,  found  in  the  "  burnt  city,"  was  sub- 
mitted by  me  to  Mr.  Wm.  Davies,  of  the  Fossil  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  writes  to  me  on  the  subject  as  follows : — 

"  The  fossil  bone  submitted  to  me  for  examination  is  a  middle  caudftl 
vertebra  of  an  extinct  Cetacean,  allied  to  the  Delphinidae  or  Dolphin 
family.  It  is  completely  mineralized,  and  was  probably  obtained  by  its 
ancient  owner  from  a  Miocene  tertiary  deposit,  either  in  the  Troad  or  in 
Greece.  Fossil  remains  were  objects  of  attraction  to  pre-historic  man,  as 
they  are  occasionally  found— the  smaller  forms  frequently  perforated  for 
ornamental  wear — associated  with  bone  and  flint  implements,  in  caves  and 
Lake-dwellings,  though  not  always  derived  from  deposits  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  of  such  dwellings." 

As  Dr.  Moss  mentions  in  his  letter  the  embryo  child  whose  bones 
he  saw  in  my  possession,  I  may  here  say  that  I  found  besides  it,  and  also 
besides  the  one  discovered  in  an  urn  on  the  virgin  soil  (see  p.  227),  the 
bones  of  two  more  embryo  children,  both  together  with  ashes  on  the 
bottom  of  fractured  jars.  It  appears  wonderful  that  the  bodies  of  these 
unborn  children  should  have  been  preserved,  whilst  all  other  bodies  were 
burnt.  In  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Aretaeos,  who  kindly  recomposed  the 
first  skeleton  of  the  embryo  (as  I  have  said  before),  its  presence  in  an  urn 
filled  with  human  ashes  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  the 
mother  having  died  from  the  eflfect  of  her  miscarriage,  her  body  was 
burnt  and  her  ashes  put  into  a  funeral  urn,  into  which  the  unbumt  body 
of  the  embryo  was  also  thrown.  But  if  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
embryo  found  in  the  first  city,  may  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  a  custom 
80  general  in  high  antiquity  as  to  survive  the  first  two  cities,  and  to  be 
still  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  city? 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,*  besides  the  large  street,  which  leads  from 
the  plain  to  the  gate,  I  brought  to  light  only  one  more  street,  or  rather 
lane;  it  is  1*20  m.  =  4  ft.  broad,  and  paved  with  large  flags  of  limestone.® 
Visitors  will  easily  find  it  on  the  east  side  of  my  great  northern  trench. 
There  is,  besides,  a  passage  only  2  ft.  broad  between  the  Trojan  houses, 
running  off  at  right  angles  from  the  street  d  to  the  N.E. 

Among  the  many  problems  which  the  ruins  of  the  burnt  city  present, 
there  is  one  which  has  puzzled  us  very  much  indeed.  It  is  the  shape  of 
a  large  quadrangular  chest,  which  is  most  distinctly  seen  in  the  more 


*  See  p.  54.  •  This  street  is  marked  d  on  Plan  I.  (of  Tro7> 
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northerly  of  the  two  large  blocks  of  debris  which  mark  the  original 
height  of  the  hill  before  my  excavations,  on  the  east  side  of  my  great 
central  trench,  and  whose  height  is  indicated  as  8  metres/  It  contains 
at  its  bottom  a  large  quantity  of  carbonized  grain ;  the  rest  of  the  chest- 
like quadrangular  space  being  filled  with  ashes  and  bricks,  which  have 
evidently  fallen  from  above.  The  shape  of  the  chest  is  distinctly  marked 
by  lines  of  charcoal.  Now  the  most  embarrassing  thing  is,  that  the  layers 
of  grain  and  debris  in  the  chest  continue,  for  some  distance  outside  of  it, 
with  no  other  interruption  than  the  carbonized  lines.  On  carefully 
examining  the  lines  of  charcoal,  M.  Bumouf  found  the  matter  to  consist 
of  a  burnt  texture,  probably  of  reed,  and  he  recognized  on  either  side  of  it 
a  hyer  of  earth  vitrified  by  the  conflagration. 

M.  Bumouf  now  writes  to  me  that  he  finds  the  following  in  the  work 
of  Xavier  Eaymond  on  Afghanistan: — "The  grain  is  shut  up  in  large 
baskets  placed  on  wooden  feet,  and  coated  over  with  earth,  to  preserve 
it  from  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  to  protect  it  against  humidity ;  it  is 
also  preserved  in  large  jars  of  raw  earth,  and  in  bags  of  camel's  hair." 
M.  Burnouf  thinks  that  this  account  of  X.  Eaymond  might  explain 
the  above  enigma.  I  admit  that  it  must  indeed  have  been  a  large 
basket  in  the  form  of  a  chest,  coated  outside  and  inside  with  earth,  but 
I  do  not  understand  how  this  can  explain  the  existence  of  the  same  strata 
of  grain  and  debris  outside  and  inside  of  the  chest ! 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  houses  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  is  undoubtedly  the  mansion  immediately 
to  the  north-west  of  the  gate,  which  I  attribute  to  the  town-chief  or  king: 
first,  because  this  is  by  far  the  largest  house  of  all ;  and  secondly,  because, 
as  before  stated,  I  found  in  or  close  to  it  nine  out  of  the  ten  treasures 
which  were  discovered,  as  well  tis  a  very  large  quantity  of  pottery,  which, 
though  without  painting  and  of  the  same  forms  as  that  found  elsewhere, 
was  distinguished,  generally  speaking,  by  its  fabric.  A  good  view  of 
this  royal  mansion  is  given  in  the  engraving  No.  188,  from  a  drawing 
made  by  my  late  lamented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  in  November  1878, 
when  the  buildings  in  the  foreground,  which  appear  to  be  its  depen- 
dencies, had  not  yet  been  excavated.  Just  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  chief  or  king's  mansion  is  an  open  place :  this  is  the  only  open  place 
in  the  town,  and  may  therefore  have  been  the  Agora.  This  would  agree 
with  Homer,  who  tells  us  that  the  Trojans,  young  and  old,  were  assembled 
in  the  Agora  before  the  king's  doors.®  In  another  passage  the  poet  tells 
us  that  the  Trojans  held  a  tumultuous  and  stormy  Agora  before  the  king's 
door  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ilium.* 

What  the  reader  sees  of  the  town-chiefs  mansion  in  the  engraving  are 
merely  the  walls  of  the  ground-floor,  4  ft.  4  in.  high  on  the  average,  which 
consist  of  small  uncut  stones  joined  with  earth,  and  also  (as  M.  Burnouf 
finds),  "  with  ashes  containing  charcoal,  shells,  fragments  of  pottery,  and 

'  See  Plan  lil.,  Section  X-Y.  •  //.  rii.  345,  346 : 

•  //.  ii.  788,  789 :  Tp^wv  aW  h.yop^  y4y€r*  *l\lov  4v  w6\u  lUffp^ 

oi  8*  ityophs  ky6pwov  M  Uptdfioio  9vpip<ny  Ztiy^  rtrpvixvia,  wapii  Hpidfuno  Oipjiaiv, 

irdyrts  6firiytp4tSt  fifi^v  vioi  .*  8i  ydpoprts. 
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broken  bones ;  with  brick-matter  mixed  with  grey  earth,  and  with  a  magma 
of  yellow  earth  and  ashes.  There  are  also  in  these  house- walls  fragments  of 
bricks,  more  or  less  baked,  as  well  as  fragments  of  large  jars  supplying 
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sometimes  the  place  of  stones  (in  the  second  and  third  walls).     The  base 
of  the  walls  is  composed  of  small  clay  cakes,  yellow  earth,  grey  or  brown 
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or  black  ashes,  and  fragments  of  bricks  laid  in  all  directions.  There  are 
also  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  marking  the  place  of  the  beams  of  which  the 
floor  seems  to  have  consisted. 

''  The  coatings  of  the  walls  are  composed  of  the  same  magma  as  the 
matter  with  which  the  stones  are  joined.  The  finest  coatings  are 
smoothed,  not  with  a  trowel,  but  with  a  sort  of  whitish-yellow  clay-milk, 
which  has  left  a  layer  as  thick  as  paper;  there  are  coatings  of  two  or 
three  such  layers.  This  painting,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  follows  all  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coating,  which  itself  follows  those  of  the  wall.  This 
clay-milk  has  not  a  uniform  colour ;  it  borrows  its  colour  from  the  ground 
which  it  covers ;  it  consequently  seems  to  have  been  made  simply  with 
water,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  coating  has  repeatedly  been  washed. 

"  The  coatings  which  are  less  fine  (second  chamber)  are  composed  of 
the  same  materials,  mixed  with  straw,  of  which  the  projections  and  the 
hollows  may  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  coating.  This  process  is  still 
in  use  in  the  country. 

"  The  walls  of  this  house  have  not  been  built  on  a  burnt  soil,  but 
have  themselves  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  great  conflagra- 
tion. The  black  vapour  of  the  intense  heat  has  here  and  there  penetrated 
far  into  them,  particularly  in  the  lower  part." 

In  the  absence  of  cellars,  this  ground-floor  served  as  a  store-room.  A 
similar  practice  of  using  the  ground-floor  as  a  store-room  appears  to  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  for  we  see  in  the  lliad^^  that  Hecuba 
descends  to  the  store-room,  where  the  skilfully  embroidered  vestures  were 
stored.  Had  the  store-room  been  on  the  floor  inhabited  by  the  family, 
the  poet  would  not  have  said  that  the  queen  descended.  If  asked: — Is 
this  Priam's  palace  as  described  by  Homer — "  But  when  he  came  to 
Priam's  splendid  house,  adorned  with  polished  corridors,  in  which  were 
fifty  chambers  built  of  polished  stone,  all  side  by  side.  There  the  sons 
of  Priam  slept  with  their  wedded  wives.  Facing  these  on  the  other  side 
of  the  court  within  were  built  twelve  covered  chambers,  side  by  side,  of 
polished  stone.  There  the  sons-in-law  of  Priam  slept  beside  their  chaste 
wives  :"^ — I  would  answer  with  the  verse  of  Yirgil, 

"8i  parva  licet  componere  magnis."* 

But  Homer  can  never  have  seen  the  Troy  whose  tragic  fate  he  describes, 
because  at  his  time,  and  probably  ages  before  his  time,  the  city  he 
glorifies  was  buried  beneath  mountains  of  debris.  In  his  time  public 
edifices,  and  probably  also  royal  mansions,  were  built  of  polished  stones ; 
he  therefore  attributes  the  same  architecture  to  Priam's  mansion,  magni- 
fying it  with  poetic  licence. 


*•  vi  288,  289 :  xKriffioi  iAA^Xwy  B9Zfififi4yor  Ma  Z\  irai^€f 

ain^  V  ('EiccijBT})  is  Bd\afjLoy  Kartfl'fiaero  icri^tirra,  Koifiayro  TlpidfjMio  xaph,  fiyi^arps  ixdxouriv, 

Hytf  tffof  ol  ircirAoi  ira/ATo/KtAot,  Hpya  yvvauc-  Kovpimv  V  kripwQiv  ivaanioi  Mo9tv  avKris 

wv  .  ,  .  5<68eK*  ^(Toy  r4y€0i  BdXafxot  ^t<rro7o  KiBoto, 

»  //.  yi.  242-250 ;  irkritrloi  AXA^\«y  9c9fjLrjfi4vor  Ma  Z\  yofififioi 
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This  building  has  towards  the  gate  a  corridor  40  ft.  8  in.  long  by  6  ft. 
wide,  leading  to  a  chamber  only  7  ft.  6  in.  long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  broad, 
in  which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Moss  di8covere4  a  gutter  of  hemispherical 
form ;  this  room  is  nearly  filled  up  by  a  huge  jar  5  ft.  6  in.  high  and 
4  ft.  6  in.  broad  in  the  body.  By  a  doorway  only  1ft.  10  in.  wide, 
this  chamber  communicates  with  another  and  larger  one,  which  is 
12  ft.  3^  in.  long  and  7  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  contains  three  immense  jars  of 
precisely  the  same  size  as  that  just  referred  to,  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
one :  the  pottery  of  the  jars  is  upwards  of  2  in. •thick.  From  this  room 
we  enter  by  a  doorway,  3  ft.  2  in.  wide,  into  a  larger  one,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  aforesaid  corridor,  and  is  24  ft.  4  in.  long  and  12  ft. 
broad,  and  leads  to  another  chamber  10  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  broad.  This  is 
the  best  preserved  part  of  the  mansion,  to  which — as  above  said — must 
also  belong  the  buildings  which  separate  it  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  wall. 

This  large  house,  as  well  as  its  dependencies  to  the  north,  was  buried 
9  and  10  ft.  deep  in  mounds  of  bricks  and  yellow  wood-ashes,  which 
cannot  but  belong  to  the  walls  of  the  upper  storeys,  and  go  far  to  prove 
that  these  buildings  had  many  upper  floors  and  were  perhaps  five  or 
six  storeys  high.  I  therefore  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  mansion, 
with  its  dependencies,  may  not  have  had  even  more  than  100  rooms, 
smaller  or  larger. 

The  bricks  are  nearly  all  broken ;  I  secured,  however,  some  entire 
ones,  which  are  2  ft.  long,  1  ft.  3  in.  broad,  and  3^  in.  thick,  and  which  have 
been  converted  by  the  conflagration  into  a  sort  of  baked  brick.  But  far 
from  rendering  them  more  solid,  the  intense  heat  has  made  them  for 
the  most  part  very  fragile,  and  it  has  more  or  less  vitrified  a  vast  number 
of  them. 

As  I  have  said  before,  in  several  directions  beneath  the  royal  mansion 
we  see  the  walls  of  a  much  more  ancient  house,  which  we  cannot  but 
ascribe  to  the  second  city  erected  on  this  sacred  site,  because  all  the 
fragments  of  pottery  which  we  find  in  the  chambers  of  this  ancient 
mansion,  immediately  below  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city,  have 
on  both  sides  that  peculiar  lustrous  red,  black,  or  brown  colour,  which  is 
no  longer  found  in  the  layers  of  the  third  or  of  the  following  cities. 

One  of  the  most  curious  objects  ever  found  in  my  excavations  is 
undoubtedly  a  distaff,  11  in.  long,  around  which  is  wound  lengthwise  a 
large  quantity  of  woollen  thread,  as  black  as  coal,  evidently  from  being 
charred.  I  discovered  it  in  the  royal  mansion  at  a  depth  of  28  ft.  below 
the  surface.  According  to  Dr.  Moss,  the  wood  of  the  distaff  was  the  stem 
of  a  very  young  tree. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  may  say  that  the  stratum  of  this  third,  the  burnt 
city,  begins  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  23  ft.,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth 
of  from  30  to  33  ft.  But  there  are  exceptions ;  as,  for  example,  imme- 
diately outside  the  city,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  city  wall,^  we 
brought  to  light,  at  a  depth  of  only  12  to  13  ft.,  a  great  many  buildings 


»  See  Plan  I.  (of  TroyX  ee^N N^na. 
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which  evidently  belonged  to  a  suburb.  The  enormous  masses  of  calcined 
matter  and  partly  vitrified  bricks,  with  which  the  stone  ground-floors  of 
the  houses  were  filled ;  as  well  as  the  pottery,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of 
the  conflagration;  and  finally  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments,  which  was 
found  there  at  the  depth  of  13  ft.  on  a  house-wall,  and  which  in  quality 
and  fabric  perfectly  agrees  with  the  gold  ornaments  found  in  nine  different 
places  in  or  near  the  royal  mansion  ; — all  these  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  a 
suburb  extended  on  that  side.  This  suburb  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  poor  people,  for  the  scarcity  of  objects  found  there  is  remarkable.  On 
the  ruins  of  these  burnt  buildings  of  the  suburb  are  superimposed  the 
buildings  of  the  succeeding  town,  on  which  follow  abruptly  the  vast 
substructions  of  the  Hellenic  city.  Under  the  temple  of  Athen6,  of  which 
several  walls  may  be  seen  in  Plan  IV.  (Section  Z-Z,  under  the  letter 
u),  the  ruins  and  debris  of  the  burnt  city  follow  almost  abruptly  below 
these  walls ;  a  fact  of  which  visitors  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  convincing 
themselves.  As  before  stated,  we  find  it  diflScult  to  explain  this  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  site  where  this  temple  stood  was  once  much 
higher,  and  that  it  had  been  artificially  levelled  to  build  the  edifice. 

I  also  repeat  here  that  all  the  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other  on 
Hissarlik  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  a  great  part  of  their  rubbish  and 
debris  from  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  partly  perhaps  merely  to  get  rid  of  them, 
partly  to  extend  the  site  for  building  upon.  Besides,  in  the  great  confla- 
gration large  masses  of  crumbling  bricks  and  other  ruins  must  have  fallen 
from  the  tumbling  towers  or  houses  with  which  the  walls  were  sur- 
mounted, and  perhaps  still  larger  masses  of  debris  of  the  burnt  city  were 
shot  on  the  slope  by  the  new  settlers.  For  all  these  reasons  the  ruins  and 
debris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  extend  for  some  distance,  and  sometimes 
for  more  than  60  ft.  beyond  its  walls.  But  the  quantity  of  debris  and 
rubbish  shot  on  the  slope  by  the  people  of  the  four  subsequent  towns,  and 
consequently  the  increase  in  width  of  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  has  been  so 
enormous,  that  even  if  we  sank  a  shaft  100  ft.  deep  on  the  brink  of  the 
present  north-eastern,  northern,  or  north-western  slope,  we  should  find  no 
debris  at  all  of  the  burnt  city  ;  nay,  we  should  probably  find  there  nothing 
else  than  debris  and  ruins  of  the  upper  or  Hellenic  city.  I  cannot,  I 
think,  illustrate  this  better  than  by  the  accompanying  engraving  No.  189, 
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No.  189.  Mound  of  dihrU  c  of  Plan  T.  (of  Troy),  forming  the  east  Mde  of  the  great  northern  trench.  Tlils  engraTln? 
represents  Its  wept  side,  a  marku  the  pre»ent  'lope  of  the  hill.  Tlie  layers  of  debrit  to  the  left  appear  tn  date 
from  the  conrtnictlon  of  the  marble  t<  mplc.  Tho  uprer  honw-wallB,  as  well  a8  those  near  the  slofie.  likewise 
belong  to  Novum  Ilium.  Tlieso  walN  hnve  given  way  under  the  lateral  preaauie  of  the  detn^.  The  stones  in 
the  middle  appear  to  have  fi-nr.ed  the  floor  of  a  large  room. 

which   represents  the  mound   of  debris  (c  on  Plan  I.,   of  Troy),  which 
visitors  see   to  the  east   in   entering  my  great  trench  from  the  north. 
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A  marks  the  slope  to  the  north.  The  whole  upper  portion  of  this  mound 
as  well  as  the  upper  walls  and  the  layers  indicated  by  slanting  lines, 
contain  ruins  and  debris  of  the  Hellenic  time.  Then  follow  in  the  lowest 
layers  of  debris  to  the  right,  fragments  of  house- walls  of  the  latest  pre- 
historic city.  There  are  in  this  mound  no  remains  of  the  fourth  or  the 
third,  the  burnt  city :  to  find  these  latter  we  should  have  to  dig  down  at 
the  right-hand  corner,  probably  for  10  ft.  or  20  ft.  more.  Thus  it  is  not 
always  by  the  depth  that  we  can  determine  what  belongs  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other  city ;  for  Hellenic  figurines,  which  occur  on  the  mound  close  to 
the  surface,  may  be  found  on  the  slopes  at  a  depth  of  100  ft.  But  with 
the  exception  of  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Athene,  the  layers  of  debris 
WITHIN  the  city  walls  succeed  each  other  regularly ;  and  if  we  take  as  a 
standard  the  appearance,  shape,  and  fabric  of  the  pottery  found  there  in 
the  stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a  depth  of  from  22  to  33  ft., 
wef  may  easily  discover  what  of  the  pottery,  found  elsewhere  in  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  depth,  belongs  to  this  same  city.  I  say  we  may  judge  from 
its  appearance,  because  the  pottery  which  has  sustained  the  intense  heat 
of  the  conflagration  bears  the  most  distinct  marks  of  it  and  can  at  once 
be  recognized. 

The  pottery  of  this  third  city  is  nearly  all  hand-made,  and,  having  been 
baked  at  an  open  fire,  it  was  certainly  not  more  baked  than  that  of  all  the 
other  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  The  intense  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion has  sufficed  to  bake  it  thoroughly  in  a  great  many  instances,  but  by 
no  means  always;  nay,  as  we  distinctly  see  in  the  fracture,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  pottery  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  Among  that  tho- 
roughly baked  is  certainly  all  the  broken  pottery,  which  was  so  exposed  to 
the  fire  that  the  intense  heat  reached  it  on  both  sides ;  but  wherever  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  the  original  baking  of  the  pottery  was  only  increased 
by  the  fire,  still  remaining  incomplete  in  a  great  many  instances.  The 
conflagration,  however,  has  sufficed  to  give  to  most  of  the  pottery  a  red 
tinge  or  a  lustrous  light  or  dark  red  colour,  from  the  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  clay. 

In  treating  now  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  of  this  third  city, 
I  begin  with  the  owl-faced  idols  and  vases,  and  I  would  repeatedly  call 
very  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  idols,  of  which  I  collected 
about  700,  are  all  of  the  same  shape ;  that  they  represent  in  the  rudest 
possible  outlines  a  female  form ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  but  be 
copies  of  the  ancient  Palladium,  which  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven  with  joined  feet.  Now  the  feet  cannot  be  imagined  to  be  more 
joined  than  they  are  here,  where  the  whole  inferior  part  of  the  body  is 
represented  by  a  large  lump.  I  further  lay  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the 
shape  of  the  idol  is  as  truly  as  possible  copied  on  and  imitated  by  the 
vases,  with  the  sole  difference  that  here  the  characteristics  of  a  woman 
are  more  distinctly  shown.  Either,  therefore,  the  owl-headed  vases  were 
also  idols ;  or — and  this  is  more  likely — they  were  sacred  vases,  and  only 
used  for  the  service  of  the  goddess. 

The  assertion  is  gratuitous,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  made,  that 
we  have  here  merely  rude  representations  of  a  woman  made  by  a  primitive 
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people,  who  did  not  know  how  to  model  anything  better.  But  that  they 
were  perfectly  able  to  model  symmetrical  human  faces,  is  a  fact  which 
I  could  not  show  better  than  by  representing  here,  under  No.  190,  a  vase- 


No.  190.    Head  of  a  Vas^,  with  Man's  Head. 
(Half  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft.) 

No.  191.    Figure  ut  Terra-cotta.    {2 : 3  actual  size. 
Depth.  26  ft.) 

head  found  in  the  burnt  city  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  on  which  is  modelled  a 
man's  head  with  perfectly  symmetrical  features.  I  call  attention  to  its 
Egyptian  type.  The  mouth  and  the  nose  are  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  eyes.  It  is  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the 
conflagration  by  which  it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  terra-cotta 
figure  No.  191  also  represents  a  regular  man's  face ;  it  is  of  a  dull  yellow 
colour,  and  also  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  The  remarkable 
female  figure  of  lead.  No.  226,  which  I  shall  more  amply  discuss  in  the 
subsequent  pages,  represents  again  a  complete  female  figure.  I  now  beg 
the  reader  to  compare  these  two  figures  of  men  and  the  one  of  a  woman 
with  the  rude  owl-faced  woman  on  the  idols  Nos.  193-223,  represented  in 
the  ensuing  pages ;  and  those  modelled  on  the  vases  Nos.  227,  228,  229, 
231,  232,  233,  238 : — and  then  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  possibility 
of  admitting  that  a  people,  which  could  model  those  regular  human  figures, 
should  have  been  unable  to  make  anything  better  than  the  hideous  owl- 
faced  vases  and  idols,  which  far  exceed  in  rudeness  anything  hitherto  found 
elsewhere.  But  there  were  powerful  reasons  why  they  continued  to  make 
the  stone  idols  and  the  owl-faced  vases  always  of  the  same  rude  form,  and 
why  their  successors  and  the  successors  of  their  successors  carefully 
imitated  them ;  nay,  in  the  last,  the  uppermost  pre-historic  city,  the 
fifth  in  succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  owl-vases  as  rude  as  No.  229  and 
idols  like  Nos.  202-222  are  even  more  plentiful  than  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding cities.  • 

Why  then  did  they  continue,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  make 
such  monstrous  representations  of  their  tutelary  deity,  if  they  were  per- 
fectly able  to  represent  her,  both  in  stone  and  clay,  in  tolerable  imitation 
of  nature  ?  It  was  because  they  clung  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  shape  ol 
their  Palladium,  which  had  become  consecrated  by  the  precedent  of  ages. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  peculiar  to  the  five  Trojan  cities. 
Very  numerous  Hera-idols  of  gold  in  the  shape  of  cows  or  cow-heads,  as 
well  as  Hera-idols  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  very  compressed  head 
and  two  cow-horns,  were  found  by  me  in  the  ancient  royal  sepulchres  of 
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Mycenae;*  for  wliich,  agreeing,  I  think,  with  all  archaeologists,  I  claim 
the  date  of  1500  to  1200  b.c.  Cow-shaped  Hera-idols,  as  well  as  Hera- 
idols  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman  or  other  monstrous  forms,  of  terra- 
cotta, were  also  found  at  Mycenae,  in  the  very  lowest  strata  outside  the 
sepulchres  and  in  all  the  successive  layers,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  form  or  even  in  colour.^  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  cow-shaped  Hera, 
or  Hera  in  the  form  of  a  horned  woman,  was  worshipped  there  until 
the  final  destruction  and  abandonment  of  Mycenae.  My  explorations  at 
Tiryns  have  brought  to  light  similar  rude  idols  in  all  the  layers  of  rubbish 
which  cover  the  site.*  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  back.  Both  in  Eussia 
and  in  Greece,  the  most  archaic  images  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
are  always  the  most  prized  by  all  true  believers,  and  they  are  objects  of 
peculiar  veneration.  We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  at  seeing  the  Trojans 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  course  of 
ages  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  copying  and  re-copying  on  their  idols  and 
sacred  vases  the  figure  of  their  owl-headed  Buireri^  Palladium. 

Of  idols  of  other  forms,  only  two  were  found  in 
the  five  cities;  for  I  hold  the  terra-cotta  figure 
No.  192  to  be  a  toy  for  children  and  no  idol.  Our 
present  children  would  hardly  model  a  better  figure. 
One  of  the  peculiar  forms  of  idols  referred  to,  No. 
226,  has  to  be  described  presently;  the  second  is 
represented  under  Nos.  193,  194;  and  even  this 
latter — from  the  breasts  and  the  long  hair  on  the 
back— appears  to  represent  a  female  goddess. 

I  further  call  attention  to  the  idols  Nos.  195 
and  196,  199,  200,  and  201,  on  which  the  projec- 
tions on  the  sides  are  likewise  indicated.  If  these 
projections  on  the  idols  are  not  made  upright,  as  on 
the  vases  like  No.  227,  it  is  probably  owing  to  their 
fragility,  Nos.  195,  196  being  a  flat  idol  of  clay, 
idols  of  bone,  and  No.  201  a  flat  idol  of  trachyte. 


No.  192.    Rude  flgnre  of  Terra- 
cotta ;  probably  a  child'H  loj-. 
(About  half  act lu I  size. 
D.  pth,  30  ft,) 

Nos.    199,    200  flat 
I  also  call  attention 


Nos.  193, 19.1.    Idol  of  Terra-cotta. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Deptb,  26  ft) 


Nos.  195,  196.    Idol  of  Terru-cotta. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Deptb,  23  ft.) 


to  the  cover  of  the  vase  No.  227,  the  handle  of  which  seems  to  imitate 
the  crest  of  a  helmet,  or  the  little  tube  {\6<f}o^)  into   which  the  horse- 


*  See  my  Mycenae^  pp.  216-218,  Nos.  327, 328, 
329,  330 ;  Plate  xvii.  Nos.  94-96. 

*  See  my  Mycenae^  PJ.xvii.  No.  98  ;  PI.  xviii. 


Nos.    99-101;    PI.    six.    Nos.    103-110;    and 
Coloured  Plates  A-D. 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  10-12,  Nos.  2-11. 
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No.  197.    Idol  of  Marble, 
(a :  5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No8. 199,  200.    Idols  of  Bone.    (7 : 8  actual 
size.    Deptb,  22to26n.) 


\ 


hair  crest  (JinrovpL^)  was  fastened ;  finally,  to  the  incisions  in  the  edge 
of  the  vase-cover,  which  cannot  hut  he  meant  to  indicate  the  hair.  The 
hair  is  indicated  in  like  manner  on  the  forehead  of  the  idols  Nos.  205,  206, 

207,  216,  whereas  on  Nos.  194, 
196,  200,  and  239  it  is  indi- 
cated  on  the  hack. 

Nos.  193  and  194  show  the 
front  and  hack  of  a  broken  figure 
of  terra-cotta;  the  breasts  ap- 
pear to  indicate  that  a  woman 
was  intended  to  be  represented ; 
four  strokes  on  the  neck  seem 
to  denote  her  armour ;  only  one 
of  the  arms  has  been  preserved, 
which  is  in  an  upright  position ; 
two  lines  proceeding  from  the 
arms,  and  crossing  each  other 
over  the  body,  give  her  a  war- 
like appearance ;  her  long  hair 
is  distinctly  marked  on  the  back 
of  the  head.  Nos.  195,  196  re- 
present the  very  rude  terra- 
cotta idol  referred  to  before ;  it 
is  so  rudely  made  that  the  eyes, 
for  instance,  are  above  the  eye- 
brows, and  the  vulva  just  below 
the  beak,  but  still  the  form  is 
that  of  all  the  other  idols :  the 
N..m.  id..ofT™chTje^^(Ab«..i:3«to.idxe.         j^^^  scratchings  OQ  the  back, 
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indicating  the  hair,  are  very  characteristic.  No.  197  represents,  in  about 
2 : 5  size,  a  marble  idol  5^  in.  long  and  3  in.  broad.  No.  198  is  the  above- 
mentioned  idol  of  terra-cotta,  which  is  bulged  on  both  sides,  and  has  two 
large  eyes  and  an  owl-beak  slightly  protruding.     Nos.  199  and  200  are  the 


/  No.  aot.    Marble  IdoL.    (Actual  size.    Deptb,  about  28  ft.) 

above-mentioned  two  flat  idols  of  bone.  Of  a  similar  shape  to  No.  195,  but 
very  thick  and  somewhat  bulged,  is  the  idol  No.  201  (referred  to  above), 
which  is  of  trachyte,  9^  in.  long  and  6  in.  broad.  This  is  the  second 
largest  idol  of  trachyte  found  by  me  at  Hissarlik,  the  usual  material  of 
the  idols  being  white  marble ;  those  of  mica-schist,  bone,  or  terra-cotta, 
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are  comparatively  rare.     No.  202  is  an  idol  of  marble,  on  which  the  owl- 
figure  is  merely  marked  with  black  clay. 

No.  203  represents  the  fragment  of  a  terra-cotta  idol  with'  the  owl- 
head  :  the  three  strokes  on  the  neck  may  probably  be  intended  to  indicate 
the  necklace :  the  hair  is  indicated  on  the  back. 


No.  203.    Figure  of  Temi-cotUu    (Actual  sise.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

The  accompanying  figures  (Nos.   204-211)   represent  eight  marble 
idols  which  certainly  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.     Of  these  there 


No.  204. 


No.  206. 


No.  200. 


No.  207. 


No.  908. 


Not.  204-208.    Marble  IdoU  from  the  itratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  dty.    (Actual  die.) 
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No.  210. 


No.  309. 


No.  21L 


Not.  209-211.    Marble  Idols  from  the  Btratnm  of  the  third,  the  burnt  oltj.    (Actual  else.) 


are  only  two — Nos.  204  and  205 — on  which  the  owl-face  is  engraved ;  on 
the  latter  the  hair  and  the  girdle  are  also  distinctly  marked.  On  five 
othere  the  owl-face  is  indicated  with  black  colour,  which  I  take  to  be 
black  clay,  viz.  Nos.  206-210 ;  on  the  two  first  of  these,  besides  the  owl- 
face,  the  hair  is  delineated.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that  the  black 
colour  with  which  the  owl-face  is  indicated  may  be  soot.  On  another 
one.  No.  211,  instaad  of  the  face,  there  is  an  incised  circle. 

Nos.  212-220  are  nine  flat  idols  of  marble,  on  eight  of  which  the  owPs 
head  is  incised.  On  Nos.  212  and  213  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  a  single 
stroke ;  on  No.  214,  by  seven  strokes ;  on  No.  215,  by  two  lines  and  five 
points;  on  No.  216,  again,  by  three  strokes;  and  on  No.  218,  by  one 
stroke.    Very  remarkable  are  the  ten  points  below  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
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head  of  the  idol  No.  214;  are  they  meant  to  indicate  a  frontlet?  On 
No.  215  we  see  a  point  on  the  forehead.  On  No.  220,  the  eyes  seem 
to  be  indicated  by  two  concentric  circles,  and  the  beak  by  a  third.     Euder 


Tm. 


No.  213. 


No.  214. 


No.  215. 


10  M. 


Nos.  212-220.    Rude  Idols  of  Marble.    (Aboat  half  Actual  siae.) 


than  all  the  rest  is  the  idol  No.  218,  on  which  eyes  and  nose  are  indicated 
by  points  close  to  one  another,  that  indicating  the  nose  being  above  the 
eyes ;  breasts  ar0  also  indicated  on  this  idol  with  points. 

Under  Nos.  221,  222,  223  I  represent  three  flat  idols  of  bone. 


Na2ai. 


No  222. 


No.  223 


Nos.  221-223.    IdolB  of  Bone     (7  :  S  actiuti  siM     Depth,  26  to  32  ft.) 


Ohap.  vnj 
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Nos.  224. 225.    Bemarkable  object  of  Dforite,  perhaps  an  Idol.    (Nearly  2 : 3  actual  slxe.    Depth,  23  ft.) 

Nos.  224,  225  are  the  front  and  back  views 
of  a  very  curious,  heavy  object  of  diorite, 
having  in  the  centre  a  groove;  it  has  five 
globular  projections,  around  one  of  which  are 
four  incised  lines.  Can  this  be  an  idol,  and 
can  the  incised  lines  be  intended  to  indicate 
necklaces  ? 

I  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  very 
remarkable  figure  No.  226,  which  is  of  lead, 
and  was  found  in  the  burnt  city  at  a  depth 
of  23  ft.  Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  who, 
at  my  request,  cut  a  minute  fragment  from 
the  base  of  this  figure  to  analyse  it,  kindly 
gave  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 
"The  minute  fragment  of  metal  (weighing 
0'0352  gramme)  proved,  on  analysis,  to  be 
lead.  It  was  submitted  to  cupellation,  but  no 
trace  of  silver  could  be  detected  by  the  micro- 
scope. The  amount  of  metal  examined  was, 
however,  too  small  to  render  the  detection  of 
silver  probable." 

To  what  lucky  accident  the  preservation 
of  this  lead  figure  is  due,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
tell.  The  eyes  and  nose  are  very  well  pro- 
portioned ;  the  mouth  is  rather  too  far  below 
the  nose;  the  chin  also  is  too  broad.  The 
hair  is  well  indicated  on  the  head,  on  either 
side  of  which  long  goat-horns  are  represented ; 
the  right  one  is  broken  off  in  the  middle. 
Around  the  neck  we  see  five  necklaces.  The 
shoulders  have  a  rectangular  shape,  like  those 
of  the  Mycenean  hunters  or  warriors.^  The 
two  hands  touch  the  breasts,  probably  as  a 
symbol  of  the  generative  power.      The  navel 


No.  226.    IdolofTiead.    (Double  sise. 
Depth.  23  ft.) 


»  See  mj  Mycenae,  No.  140,  p.  81 ;  Nos.  334,  335,  p.  223. 
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also  is  well  indicated.  The  Yulva  is  represented  by  a  large  triangle,  in 
the  upper  side  of  which  we  see  three  globular  dots ;  we  also  see  two  lines 
of  dots  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vulva.  The  most  curious  ornament 
of  the  figure  is  a  p^,  which  we  see  in  the  middle  of  the  vulva.  I  shall 
revert  to  this  important  sign  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  feet  are 
closely  joined,  but  they  are  indicated  by  two  dots  for  the  knees  and  two 
small  grooves  at  the  lower  extremity. 

This  figure  is  probably  meant  to  represent  an  Aphrodite,  which  would 
explain  the  goat's  horns.  The  ram  and  the  he-goat  were  sacred  to  this 
goddess,  as  is  well  known  from  the  Aphrodite  of  Scopas  at  Elis,  and  from 
the  *A<f)poBiTf)  iimpayia  at  Athens.®  Mr.  Newton  has  pointed  out  a  figure 
from  Cyprus,  representing  a  woman  with  a  ram's  head,  probably  an 
Aphrodite  ;•  also  in  Di  Cesnolas  Cyprus^^  a  woman  is  represented  with 
two  ram's  horns,  touching  her  breasts  with  the  hands :  but  this  is  the 
first  time  the  goddess  has  been  found  with  two  he-goat's  horns.  So  far 
as  we  know,  the  only  figures  to  which  the  idol  before  us  has  any  resem- 
blance are  the  female  figures  of  white  marble  found  in  tombs  in  Attica 
and  in  the  Cyclades.  Six  of  them,  which  are  here  (at  Athens)  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Bap/Saxeiov,  were  kindly  shown  to  me  by  its  keeper,  my 
friend  M.  Athanasios  Koumanoudes.  They  represent  a  naked  woman,  with 
her  arms  crossed  on  the  stomach  below  the  breasts ;  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth  are  indicated  as  on  our  lead  idol ;  the  vulva  is  represented  on  the 
six  figures  by  a  large  triangle;  the  feet  are  separated.  Four  similar 
figures  of  white  marble,  found  in  ancient  tombs  at  Trymalia  on  Naxos, 
to  which  my  friend  Professor  Ulrich  Kohler  (Director  of  the  Imperial 
German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens)  kindly  called  my  attention, 
are  represented  on  Plate  v.  in  Dr.  Karl  G.  Fiedler  s  Beise  durch  alls 
Theile  dea  Kmigreichs  Griechenland ;  Leipzig,  1841.  On  two  of  these 
figures  the  face  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  not  even  the  nose  is  indicated ; 
on  the  other  two  the  nose  only  is  represented.  All  these  four  figures 
have  separated  feet.  The  triangular  vulva  is  not  indicated,  but  pro- 
bably only  because  it  had  not  been  noticed  by  Fiedler,  for  it  exists  on 
all  similar  white  marble  figures  found  in  the  Cyclades,  and  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  writes  ^^  of  these  figures  as 
follows : — "  In  the  most  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  Cyclades,  in  company 
with  stone  arms  (principally  arrow-heads  of  obsidian  from  Milo),  and 
with  polished  pottery  without  paintings,  there  are  found  statuettes  of 
Parian  marble,  all  of  which  represent  a  naked  woman,  with  her  arms 
crossed  on  the  breast.  They  are  the  shapeless  work  of  a  more  than  bar- 
barous art ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  rude  workmanship,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  them  an  imitation  of  the  figures  of  the  Asiatic  Venus,  in 
the  same  attitude  as  that  in  which  they  are  found  in  such  large  numbers 


*  Platarch.  T/ieseua^  18 :  hiyrrcu  Z\  avr^  vhv  *  F.  Lenorm&nt,  Les  Antiquity  de  la  !Droadef 

fi^y  iy  Af  A^Tf  di^AciV  9c<(y,  *A(ppoBirriv  KcJhi'  p.  23. 

y*fi6ya  wotti<r$at  Koi   x€ipaKaXtiv    ffvp4fi'wopoy,  '*  Plate  vi.,  in  the  fecond  row  of  figures  to 

B^oKTi  8^  wpht  $a\da'<rp  r^y  eiya  oicatf,  aitno^  the  right. 

fidrvs  rp^ryov  ywiff9ai'  Zih  koX  KoXufrBai  r^v  "  J^  AntiquiUa  de  la  Thxide;  Paris,  1876,  p. 

0€hy  ^EiriTpaylay.  46. 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Chaldeo-Assyrian,  Aramaean,  and  Phoenician  world. 
Their  prototype  is  the  Babylonian  Zarpanit  or  Zirbanit,  so  frequently 
represented  on  the  cylinders  and  by  terra-cotta  idx)ls,  the  fabrication  of 
which  begins  in  the  most  primitive  time  of  Ghaldea  and  continues  among 
the  Assyrians.  The  statuettes  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  form  of  a  naked 
woman  appear,  therefore,  to  be  the  rude  copies  made  by  the  natives,  at 
the  dawn  of  their  civilization,  from  the  images  of  the  Asiatic  goddess, 
which  had  been  brought  by  Phoenician  merchants." 

This  appears  to  be  perfectly  correct,  because  the  three  or  four  Baby- 
lonian Aphrodite-idols  of  terra-cotta  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
BapfioKeiov  at  Athens  show  a  far  more  advanced  art :  on  these,  as  on 
the  Trojan  lead-idol,  the  goddess  touches  both  breasts  with  her  hands ; 
the  vulva  is  indicated  by  the  usual  triangle,  but  this  latter  is  ornamented 
with  five  horizontal  strokes  and  with  a  large  number  of  very  small 
circles,  which  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate  gold  ornaments. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  terra-cotta  vases  of  this  Third,  the  burnt,  City : 
the  lustrous-red  vase.  No.  227,  gives  the  most  usual  type  of  the  hand-made 
owl-headed  vases.  They  have  an  owl-head  modelled  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck,  which  is  the  head  of  the  vase  itself;  on  the  sides  of  the  head 
are  two  projecting  ears ;  the  face  is  composed  of  a  double  arch  representing 
eyebrows ;  below  each  arch  is  a  hemispherical  eye,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  face  a  prominent  owl's  beak.  The  breasts  are  protruding  and  con- 
spicuous, and  the  vulva^  is  represented  by  a  large  circle  in  relief.  On 
some  owl-vases  this  protruding  circle  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  cross 
(see  e.g.  No.  986  and  No.  991,  pp.  521  and  523),  which  can  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  character.  Very  curious  are  the  upright  projections  on  the  sides, 
which  in  the  large  vases  are  concave  on  the  inside  and  very  long,  and 
have  such  sharp  edges  that  they  can  never  have  served  as  handles ; 
besides,  they  are  found  very  frequently  even  on  those  owl-vases  which 
have  large  handles  of  the  regular  form.  I  ask  if  these  long  concave 
projections  may  not  perhaps  be  meant  to  represent  wings,  and  if,  in  that 
case,  the  small  upright  projections  which  we  see  on  the  sides  of  No.  227 
can  represent  anything  else  ?  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
these  upright  projections  are  never  in  any  case  perforated ;  further  that, 
at  variance  with  all  other  Trojan  vases,  these  owl-headed  vases  have  never 
in  any  case  the  system  of  tubes  for  suspension. 

No.  228  is  the  upper  part  of  a  hand-made,  lustrous-red  owl-headed 
vase,  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  of  an  identical  shape  with 
No.  987  (p.  521).  The  mouth  of  these  vases  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  with 
two  projections  on  the  sides. 

No.  229  represents  another  hand-made  lustrous  dark-brown  owl-headed 
vase  with  a  cover ;  it  has  two  handles ;  the  vulva  is  here  represented 
between  the  breasts  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 


'  M.  Barnouf  writes  to  me :  **  I  hare  alwajrs  ter  of  the  ambilical  cord  is  very  important  in 
been  of  opinion,  and  I  stiU  believe,  that  this  the  ancient  theory  as  a  life-transmitting  channel, 
circle  in  relief  indicates  the  navel  •  the  charao-      See  YMa,  i.  164,  34  and  35." 
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No.  228.    Upper  part  of  *  Vaac  with 
wl'bhead.  (l:3Actiua8lse.   Depth,  20 ft.} 


No.  227.    Terra-cotui  Vase  with  owl's  hfftd. 
(1 : 4  actual  siie.    Depth,  about  28  ft.) 


No.  229.    Tcrra-coito  Vase,  wiih  the  characteristics  of  a  woman  and  owl's  head. 
(1:3  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  230  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase  with  an  incised  ornamentation 
representing  a  flower,  probaWy  a  rose 

No.  231  represents  one  of  the  numerous  hand-made  Trojan  vases,  with 
female  characteristics  and  a  plain  neck,  to  which  belongs  a  cover  with 
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an  owl's  face,  similar  to  that  which  we  see  here.     The  vase  before  us  is 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  has  on  each  side  an  upright  projection, 


Ko.  230.    Fragment  of  a  Vase. 
(Half  actaal  size.    Depth,  36  ft.) 


Ko.  231.  yaae  wiih  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman,  and  Coyer  with  owl's  head. 
(The  Vase  was  found  In  13,  the  CoTer  in 
26  ft.  dept'j.    1:3  actual  size.) 


&om  which  issues  on  either  side  a  spiral  ornamentation  in  relief. 
The  cover  is  also  hand-made,  of  a  lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  has 
a  handle  of  the  usual  crest-shaped  form.^  Professor  Sayce  observes 
to  me  that  the  ornaments  below  the  breasts  of  this  vase  resemble 
the  litui  carried  by  Hittite  figures  at  Boghaz  Eioi  (near  the  Halys) 
and  elsewhere. 

No.  232  represents  the  interesting  hand-made  black  owl-faced  vase,  in 
which  quite  a  treasure  of  gold  ornaments  was  found.  I  shall  pass  these 
in  review  in  discussing  the  metals  of  the  burnt  city.  The  wing-like 
upright  projections  of  this  vase  were  broken  oflf ;  the  female  breasts  are 
peculiarly  large,  and  unusually  wide  apart ;  the  vulva  is  represented  by 
a  projection  with  a  cavity.  In  fabric  and  colour  this  vase  resembles  a  so- 
called  "  Gesichtsurne  "  found  in  a  tomb  at  Golencin,  near  Posen.*''  The 
difference  is  that  on  the  Golencin  urn  the  eyes  are  not  protruding,  as  on 
our  Trojan  vase,  and  that  each  of  its  two  ear-like  projections  has  three 
perforations  for  suspending  ornaments  in  them.  There  is  this  further 
difference,  that  the  Golencin  urn  has  neither  female  breasts,  nor  vulva, 
nor  wing-like  projections  on  the  sides.  Besides,  its  bottom  is  flat,  whilst 
that  of  our  Trojan  owl-vase  is  convex. 


*  This  owl-headed  cover  heloDgs  to  the  third 
or  burnt  city ;  but  not  so  the  rase,  which  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  fourth  city.  But  1 
represent  it  here,  as  it  is  the  only  one  on  which 
the  cover  fits. 

»  See  F.  L.  W.  Schwartz,  //.  Nachtroff  zu  den 
**Matenalien  zur  praehistorischen  Kartographie 


der  Provinz  Posen ; "  Posen,  1880,  PI.  i.  No.  4. 
This  most  able  dissertation  having  been  sent 
to  me  by  its  author  (Professor  Dr.  F.  L.  W. 
Schwartz,  director  of  the  Royal  Friedr.-Wil- 
helms-Gymnasium  in  Posen),  1  herewith  most 
gratefully  acknowledge  his  kind  attention. 
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No.  232.    Tem-€otta  Vase,  with  owl's  bead,  in  which  were  found  a 
great  many  gold  omamenta.    (1:3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  30  (t.) 

The  vase  No.  233  is  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  curved  ornament 
in  the  form  of  the  Cypriote  character  for  io,  or  of  a  character  which  is 
found  in  the  alphabets  of  Caria  and  Pamphylia,  as  well  as  in  Hittite 
inscriptions :  it  has  two  handles.  The  head  was  found  separate,  and  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase     I  only  put  it  here  in  order  to  save  it. 


Ho.  233.  Tcrra-cotU  Vase.  (1:5  actua'  size.  Depth, 
26  ft.)  The  ornament  on  the  body  of  the  vase  re- 
■embles  a  character  fonnd  In  the  alphabets  of  Carta  and 
Pamphylia,  and  in  the  Hittite  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
one  form  of  the  character  ^  or  fto  in  the  Cypriote 
lyllabary. 


Yafe  with  owl's  face.    (1 : 
Depth.  aboQt  36  n.) 
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No.  234  represents  another  hand-made  vase,  like  No.  227,  but  it  has 
been  so  much  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recognize  its  original  colour. 


No.  235. 


Vase  ixrith  owl's  fkce,  found  in  the  Royal  House. 
(1:8  actual  size.    Depth,  28  It.) 


N*o.  ^fh    Vbm  Covet  with  owL*  face,|| 
(About  half  actual  sise.    Depth,  27  ft. ) 


No.  235  represents  probably  tho  most  remarkable  hand-made  owl- 
headed  vase  I  ever  found  at  Hissarlik.  I  discovered  it  at  a  depth  of 
8 J  metres,  or  28  ft.,  on  tho  ground-floor  in  the  royal  house  of  the  third 
or  burnt  city ;  it  is  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour,  and  25  in.  high.  In 
spite  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration, 
it  is  not  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  two  breasts  and  two  handles :  a  very 
pretty  necklace  is  represented  around  the  neck  by  a  series  of  grooves  and 
projecting  circles.  The  beauty  of  this  vase  is  enhanced  by  the  scarf 
which  we  see  in  relief  across  its  body. 

No.  236  represents  another  of  those  pretty  lustrous  dark-yellow  vase- 
covers  with  owl-faces,  of  which  we  showed  one  under  No.  231.  The  cover 
before  us  was  found  in  a  large  red  urn  at  a  depth  of  27  ft.,  on  the 
great  wall  close  to  the  gate :  hence  its  good  preservation. 

No.  237  represents  one  more  vase-cover,  with  an  owl's  head  modelled 


No. 237.    Vase  Cover  with  owl'd  iace.    (if  5  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 
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on  it,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  vases,  with  a  smooth  neck  like 
Nos.  231  and  240,  having  the  characteristics  of  a  woman,  and  usually  two 
wings. 

I  further  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  terra-cotta 
ball.  No.  1997,*  on  which  we  see  in  the  middle  an  owFs  face  in  mono- 
gram ;  to  its  right  a  wheel,  which  may  mean  the  sun ;  to  its  left,  three 
concentric  circles,  which  may  represent  the  moon,  and  below  a  small 
circle,  perhaps  intended  to  represent  the  morning  star.  All  these  repre- 
sentations can  be  best  distinguished  in  the  developed  pattern  (No.  1998). 
On  the  back  the  female  hair  is  indicated  by  deep  scratchings.  As  the 
hair  cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  engraving,  I  strongly  advise  the 
reader  to  see  the  ball  itself  in  my  collection  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.*  This  owl's  face,  between  the  sun  and  moon  and  morning  star, 
proves  better,  I  think,  than  all  the  vases  and  idols,  that  the  owl's  head 
is  the  symbol  of  the  Ilian  Athene. 

I  have  still  to  represent  here,  under  Nos.  238,  239,  a  curious  hand- 
made vessel  of  terra-cotta,  which  was  found  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  baked  in  the  conflagration.  It  has  a  distinctly  indicated 
owl's  face,   below  which  are  three  horizontal  strokes,  probably  meant 


No8.  238, 239.    Front  and  bade  View  of  a  curious  Vessel,  with  owrs  fiaoe.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 

to  represent  necklaces.  Below  the  latter,  the  front  part  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  a  long  shield,  and  on  the  back  the  long  female  hair  hangs 
down,  like  that  of  the  Caryatides  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  On  each 
side  is  a  separate  vessel,  which  does  not  communicate  with  that  of  the 
main  body.  Very  characteristic  are  the  nine  rows  of  points  on  the  shield, 
which,  like  those  which  we  see  on  the  coats  of  mail  and  the  casques  of  the 
six  warriors  painted  on  a  Mycenean  vase,®  are  no  doubt  meant  to  indicate 
the  splendour  of  brass.  This  vessel  is  unique ;  no  second  one  has  been 
found  like  it. 


*  On  the  last  of  the  lithographed  plates  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

*  M.  Buniouf  writes  to  me:  "This  ball  (No. 
1997)  gives  probably  the  explanation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Trojan  symbolism,  because  it  is  most 


evident  that  the  female  in  the  centre  represents 
here  the  dawn.  The  signs  on  the  whorls  are 
nearly  all  astronomical," 

•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  133,  No.  213. 
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No.  240  is  a  lustrous  dark-red  hand-made  vase,  with  two  large  breasts 
and  a  large  projecting  vulva.    Besides  two  handles,  it  has  two  upright 


No.  210.    I^rge  Vase,  with  the  charaGterbtlcs  of  a  woman.    (About  l :  5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

wing-like  projections,  from  each  of  which  issues  on  either  side  a  spiral 
ornament  in  relief,  resembling,  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,  the  litutis 
or  crooked  staflf  carried  by  certain  figures  in  the  Hittite  sculptures  of 
Boghaz  Kioi  or  Pteria  and  elsewhere.  I  remind  the  reader  that  the  owl- 
faced,  cap-like  covers,  such  as  No.  236,  belong  to  this  sort  of  vase. 

No.  241  is  a  hand-made  light-brown  vase,  with  two  breasts  on  each 
side  and  two  projections ;  it  is  ornamented  with  grooves  and  incised  lines. 


Ko.  311.    Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  incised  omamentatioa 
aod  female  breasts  on  either  side. 
(1 : 3  actaal  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  212. 


Terra-cotta  Vase,  with  two  prqjecUons  in  the 
form  of  birds'  heads  at  the  rim. 
(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  242  is  also  a  hand-made  vase,  with  two  perforated  projections  in 
the  form  of  birds'  beaks  at  the  rim. 

It  is  now  time  to  explain  the  curious  signs  p^  and  LJ^,  which  we  have 
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seen  on  the  vulva  of  the  lead  idol  No.  226,  and  which  occurs  many 
hundreds  of  times  on  the  whorls  and  other  objects  of  this  third  or 
burnt  city,  and  of  the  two  following  pre-historic  cities  (see,  for  instance, 
Nos.  1855,  1858,  1859,  1870,  1873,  1874,  1894,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1982, 
1988,  1989,  1991,  1999).  This  sign  was  evidently  brought  to  Hissarlik 
by  the  people  of  the  Third  City,  for  it  never  occurs  on  objects  from  the 
first  or  second  city.  I  find  it  in  tmile  Burnouf  s  Sanskrit  Lexicon  under 
the  denomination  "  svastika,"  and  with  the  signification  ei  iarc,  or  as  the 
sign  of  good  wishes. 

My  honoured  friend  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  Professor  Max  Muller, 
of  Oxford,  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago :  "  Sv-aati-ka  is  derived  from  m^ 
*  well,'  and  as,  *  to  be,'  and  would  be  in  Greek  eiteariKi].    It  is  always 

directed  towards  the  right,  j-pj ;  the  other,  directed  towards  the  left,  pt, 
is  called  Sauvastika.'*  He  afterwards  kindly  sent  me  the  following  most 
valuable  and  highly  interesting  dissertation  on  the  subject : — 

"  I  do  not  like  the  use  of  the  word  Svastika  outside  of  India.  It  is  a 
word  of  Indian  origin,  and  has  its  history  and  definite  meaning  in  India. 
I  know  the  temptation  is  great  to  transfer  names,  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  to  similar  objects  that  come  before  us  in  the  course  of  our 
researches.  But  it  is  a  temptation  which  the  true  student  ought  to  resist, 
except,  it  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  mischief  arising  from 
the  promiscuous  use  of  technical  terms  is  very  great.  Travellers,  when- 
ever they  meet  with  two  or  three  upright  stones  and  a  capstone  above, 
talk  of  Cromlechs ;  and  if  they  meet  with  a  holed  stone,  it  is  a  Dolmen. 
But  Cromlech  and  Dolmen  are  Celtic  words  (crom,,  *  bent,'  leh,  '  slab ;'  toll, 
'hole,'  tnen,  *  stone '),^  and  they  have  a  definite  meaning  among  Celtic 
antiquarians,  and,  strictly  speaking,  cromlech  and  dolmen  imply  the 
workmanship  of  Celts.  After  travellers  have  written  for  some  time  of 
Cromlechs  and  Dolmens  in  India,  Africa,  and  Australia,  an  impression 
spreads  that  all  these  monuments  are  real  Celtic  monuments;  and  the 
next  step  is  that  we  hear  of  Celts  as  the  first  inhabitants  and  builders  in 
countries  where  Celts  have  never  set  foot. 

"  Another  objection  to  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  word  Svaslika  is, 
that  svastika  in  Sanskrit  does  not  mean  the  cross  with  crampons,  crtu 
ansata,  in  general,  but  only  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the 
right,  |-f^ ;  while  the  cross  with  the  crampons  pointing  to  the  left,  j-^, 
is  called  Sauvastika. 

"  The  occurrence  of  such  crosses  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world  may 
or  may  not  point  to  a  common  origin.  But  if  they  are  once  called 
Svastika,  the  vvlgm  profanum  will  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  all  come  from  India,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  weed  out  such  a 
prejudice. 

"  Very  little  is  known  of  Indian  art  before  the  third  century  B.C.,  the 
period  when  the  Buddhist  sovereigns  began  their  public  buildings.  The 
name  Svastika,  however,  can  be  traced  a  little  further  back.     It  occurs,  as 


'  Max  Muller,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  voL  iii.  p.  283.  /ff/,c^  t^^  ^  >l  - 
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the  name  of  a  particular  sign,  in  the  old  grammar  of  Pamni,  about  a 
century  earlier.  Certain  compounds  are  mentioned  there,  in  which  the  last 
word  is  Aama,  *  ear.*  Cattle,  it  would  seem,  were  marked  on  their  ears 
with  signs  indicating  their  owners.  The  custom  prevailed  even  during 
the  Vedic  times,  for  in  the  Rig-veda  (x.  62,  7)  we  meet  with  ashiakami, 
as  applied  to  cows  marked  with  the  figure  8,  whatever  that  figure  may 
then  have  been,  probably  not  more  than  eight  lines,  or  two  crosses.  In 
later  Sanskrit  athtakarna  is  a  name  of  Brahman,  who  had  eight  ears, 
because  he  had  four  faces  (Katurmukha).  The  same  custom  of  marking 
cattle  is  alluded  to  in  the  Atharva-veda  (xii.  4,  6),  and  it  is  more  fully 
described  in  the  Sankhayana-gnhya-sAtras  (iii.  10,  ed.  Oldenberg,  p.  77), 
and  the  Gobhila-gnhya-sutras  (iii.  6.  5).  Here  an  instrument  made  of 
copper  (avdumbaro  'osih)  is  recommended  for  marking  cattle. 

"One  of  the  signs  for  marking  cattle  was  the  Svastika,  and  what 
Panini  teaches  in  his  grammar  is  that,  when  the  compound  is  formed, 
svasiika-kama,  i.e.  *  having  the  ear  marked  with  a  Svastika,*  the  final  a 
of  Svastika  is  not  to  be  lengthened,  while  it  is  lengthened  in  other  com- 
pounds, such  as  Ddtrd'kama,  i.e.  *  having  the  ear  marked  with  the  sign 
of  a  sickle.' 

"  Originally  svastika  may  have  been  intended  for  no  more  than  two 
lines  crossing  each  other,  or  a  cross.  Thus  we  find  it  used  in  later  times 
also  with  reference  to  a  woman  covering  her  breasts  with  crossed  arms, 
BcUardm.  75,16,  svahastasvastikorstani,  and  likewise  with  reference  to 
persons  sitting  cross-legged. 

"  Etymologically,  svastika  is  derived  from  svasti,  and  svasti  from  su, 
*  well,'  and  as,  *  to  be.'  Svasti  occurs  frequently  in  the  Veda,  both  as  a  noun 
in  the  sense  of  happiness,  and  as  an  adverb  in  the  sense  of  *  well,'  or  *  hail !' 
It  corresponds  to  the  Greek  eveard).  The  derivative  svasti-ka  is  of  latei 
date,  and  it  always  means  an  auspicious  sign,  such  as  are  found  most 
frequently  among  Buddhists  and  tfainas.  It  occurs  often  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Buddhist  inscriptions,  on  Buddhist   coins, 

and   in    Buddhist    manuscripts.      Historically  the        ^ 

svastika  is  first  attested  on  a  coin  of  Erananda,     ^  .  / 

supposing  Erananda  to  be  the  same  king  as  Xan 

drames,    the   predecessor    of   Sandrokyptos,   whose 

reign  came  to  an  end  in  315  b.o.      (See  Thomas, 

On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.)    The 

palaeographic  evidence,  however,  seems  rather  against 
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so  early  a  date.     In  the  foot-prints  of  Buddha  the  y^  243. 

Buddhists  recognize  no  less  than  sixty-five  auspi-  The  N«ndy£varta. 

cious  signs,  the  first  of  them  being  the  Svastika}  The  fourth  is  the 
Sauvastika,  p^ ;  the  third,  the  Nandydvarta  (No.  243),  a  mere  develop- 
ment of  the  Svastika. 

'Among  the  Jainas  the  Svastika  was  the  sign  of  their  7th  Jina, 

Supdrsva}  

*  See  Euf^^ne  Bamouf,  Lotui  de  la  honne  Lot,  p.  625. 

*  Colebrooke,  Miscellaneous  Essays^  ii.  p.  188. 
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"  In  the  later  Sanskrit  literature  Svastika  retains  the  meaning  of  an 
auspicious  mark,  and  thus  we  see  in  the  Kamayawa  (ed.  Gorresio,  ii.  p.  348) 
that  Bharata  selects  a  ship  marked  with  the  sign  of  Svastika. 

"  Varahamihira  in  the  BWhat-samhita  (med.  saec.  vi.  p.  Ch.)  mentions 
certain  buildings,  called  Svastika  and  Nandyavarta  (53.  34,  seq.),  but  their 
outline  does  not  correspond  very  exactly  with  the  forms  of  these  signs. 
Some  Sthiipas,  however,  are  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  plan  of  a 
svastika, 

"  That  signs  identically  the  same  as  the  Svastika  and  the  Sauvastika 
occur  elsewhere,  in  China,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  £truria,  and  among  the 
Teutonic  nations,  is  perfectly  true.  Comparative  archaeology  may  point 
out  this  fact,  but  there  it  must  rest  for  the  present.  Identity  of  form 
does  as  little  prove  identity  of  origin  in  archaeology  as  identity  of  sound 
proves  identity  of  origin  in  etymology.  Comparative  studies  are  very 
useful,  so  long  as  they  do  not  neglect  the  old  rule.  Divide  et  impera, 
Distinguish,  and  you  vnll  be  master  of  your  sulyect ! 

"  Quite  another  question  is.  Why  the  sign  |-p^  should  have  had  an 
auspicious  meaning,  and  why  in  Sanskrit  it  should  have  been  called 
Svasdka.  The  similarity  between  the  group  of  letters  sv  in  the  ancient 
Indian  alphabet  and  the  sign  of  Svastika  is  not  very  striking,  and  seems 
purely  accidental.  A  remark  of  yours  in  your  book  on  Troy  (p.  38),  where 
you  speak  of  the  Svastika  as  a  wheel  in  motion,  the  direction  of  the  motion 
being  indicated  by  the  crampons,  contains  a  very  useful  hint,  which  has 
beeh  confirmed  by  some  important  observations  of  Mr.  Thomas,  our  distin- 
guished Oriental  numismatist.  He  has  clearly  proved  that  on  some  of  the 
Andhra  coins,  and  likewise  on  some  punched  gold  coins,  depicted  in  Sir 
W.  Elliot's  Plate  ix.  Madras  Journ,  Lit.  and  Science^  vol.  iii.,  the  place  of 
the  more  definite  figure  of  the  sun  is  often  taken  by  the  Svastika,  and  that 
the  Svastika  has  been  inserted  within  the  rings  or  normal  circles  repre- 
senting the  four  suns  of  the  TJjjain  pattern  on  coins.  He  has  also  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  long  list  of  the  recognized  devices  of  the 
twenty-four  Jaina  Tirthankaras  the  sun  is  absent ;  but  that  while  the 
8th  Tirthankara  has  the  sign  of  the  half-moon,  the  7th  Tirthankara  is 
marked  with  the  Svastika,  i.e.  the  sun. 

"  Here  then,  I  think,  we  have  very  clear  indications  that  the  Svastika, 
with  the  hands  pointing  in  the  right  direction,  was  originally  a  symbol  of 
the  sun,  perhaps  of  the  vernal  sun  as  opposed  to  the  autumnal  sun,  the 
Sauvastika,  and  therefore  a  natural  symbol  of  light,  life,  health,  and 
wealth.  That  in  ancient  mythology  the  sun  was  frequently  represented 
as  a  wheel  is  well  known.  Grimm  identifies  the  Old  Norse  hjol  or  hvel, 
the  A.-S.  hveohl,  English  *  wheel,'  with  kvkXo^;,  Sk.  Kakra,  *  wheel ; '  and 
derives  jol,  *  yule-tide,'  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  from  hjol,  *  the 
(solar)  wheel.' 

"But  while  from  these  indications  we  are  justified  in  supposing  that 
among  the  Aryan  nations  the  Svastika  may  have  been  an  old  emblem  of 
the  sun,  there  are  other  indications  to  show  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  same  or  a  very  similar  emblem  was  used  to  indicate  the  eartlu 
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Mr.  Beal,  in  the  same  number  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  which  contains 
Mr.  Thomas's  remarks  on  the  Svastika  (March,  1880),  has  whown  that 
in  Chinese  ^  is  the  symbol  for  an  enclosed  space  of  earth,  and  that  the 
simple  cross  (-j-  )  occurs  as  a  sign  for  earth  in  certain  ideographic  groups. 
Here  the  cross  was  probably  intended  to  indicate  the  four  quarters,  N.  8. 
E.  W. ;  or,  it  may  be,  more  gene- 
rally, extension  in  length  and 
breadth.  That  the  cross  is  used 
as  a  sign  for  *four'  in  the  Bactro- 
Pali  inscriptions,^®  is  well  known ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  same  sign  has 
the  same  power  elsewhere,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Hieratic  numerals, 
does  not  prove  by  any  means  that 
the  one  figure  was  derived  from 
the  other.  We  forget  too  easily 
that  what  was  possible  in  one  place 
was  possible  also  in  other  places; 
and  the  more  we  extend  our  re- 
searches, the  more  we  shall  learn 
that  the  chapter  of  accidents  is 
larger  than  we  imagine." 

The  cut  No.  244,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  honoured  friend 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  represents  the  foot-print  of  Buddha,  as  carved  on 
the  Amaravati  Tope,  near  the  river  Kistna. 

Nos.  245,  246  represent  the  opposite  hemispheres  of  a  terra-cotta  ball, 
which  is  divided  by  fourteen  incised  circular  lines  into  fifteen  zones,  of 


No  214.    The  Foot-print  of  Buddha. 


Ko8. 245,  246.    Terra-cotu  Ball,  representing  apparently  the  climates  of  tho  globe. 
(Actoalsize.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  247.  Fragment  of 
Pottery,  with  the  Svai- 
tika,  (Half actual  slie.) 


which  two  are  ornamented  with  points,  and  the  middle  zone,  which  is  the 
largest  of  all,  with  p{-j  and  ^^  Professor  Sayce  remarks  that  "  the 
central  ornament  fe|  is  the  Cypriote  character  Ici'^ 

No.  247  is  the  fragment  of  a  lustrous-blexjk  vase  with  a  Lj^  in  the 


"  Max  Muller,  Chips  frvm  a  Qerman  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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middle  of  three  concentric  rectangles :  the  Lpj,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
lines,  are  incised  and  filled  with  white  chalk  in  order  to  strike  the  eye.^ 

The  Lpi  and  p}J  are  extraordinarily  frequent  on  the  Trojan  terra- 
cotta balls,  as  well  as  on  the  whorls,  immense  numbers  of  which  are 
ornamented  with  them  (see  Nos.  1826,  1838,  1849,  1850,  1855,  1861, 
1864,  1865,  1866,  1868,  1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1876,  1878,  1879, 
1894,  1905,  1911,  1919,  1947,  1949,  1954,  1982,  1983,  1987,  1988, 
1989,  1990,  1991,  1999). 

On  the  whorls  Nos.  1872  and  1911  we  see  the  Lpj  and  pj-J,  together 
with  linear  representations  of  burning  altars ;  on  Nos.  1879,  1919,  1947, 
1949,  1991,  along  with  the  zigzags,  which  we  see  also  in  the  hands  of 
the  two  Phoenician  gods  represented  on  a  lentoid  gem  found  near 
Mycenae,^  and  which  are  generally  believed  to  form  the  symbolic  sign 
for  lightning.  The  representation  of  the  burning  altar  has  also  been 
found  incised  on  the  bottom  of  a  vase  in  the  excavations  made  by  Miss 
Sofie  von  Torma  in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Csema  in  Transylvania 
(Siebenbiirgen).^  The  LC  or  p}-J  also  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
Trojan  whorls  in  conjunction  with  rude  linear  representations  of  stags, 
above  whose  backs  are  rows  of  points ;  *  it  also  occurs  in  conjunction  with 
the  sign  |  j  |.^    This  latter  sign  is  very  frequent  on  the  Trojan  whorls.^ 

Now  this  very  same  sign  occurs  over  the  opening  of  three  hut-urns  found 
under  the  ancient  lava  near  Marino.^  It  occurs  also  among  tbe  devices 
in  punched  work  on  the  flags  in  the  interior  of  the  tomb  of  OUam  Fodhla, 
traditional  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,  which  is  computed  to  be 
upwards  of  3000  years  old;®  further,  on  a  girdle-buckle  of  iron  plated 
with  silver,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Hedingen,  near  Sigmaringen.®  In  these 
two  latter  cases  we  see  the  symbol  or  character  in  conjunction  with  the 
zigzag,  which  is  interpreted  as  the  symbolic  sign  of  lightning.  Finally, 
we  see  this  sign  on  six  vase-bottoms  discovered  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma 
in  the  valleys  of  Maros  and  Cserna  in  Transylvania.^® 

"We  find  the  |I|-J  in  Ezekiel  ix.  4,  6,  where — in  the  form  of  the  old 
Hebrew  letter  Tau — it  is  written  as  the  sign  of  life  on  the  forehead,  like 

'  This  potsherd  as  well  as  another  one  with  a      aus  dem  MaroS"  und  Cserna-  Thai  SitbenbUrgeru, 

Jj  having  been  picked  up  in  1872  at  a  much       P-  16»  No.  12.  *  See  Ko.  1879. 

^  *      ^    !k  •  *.         T  u  1^  *u       *  'See  No.  1905. 

greater  depth  ,n  my  excavations  I  held  them  to  .  g^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

belong  to  thefirstcitj      But  after  carefully ei-  ,  ^^^^,  ^  ^^_^  ^^^^  ^^^  ,   , 

nmimng  the  clay  and  fabric  of  these  fragments,  ^    .  .,,  -no.     tlti.,        %       '' 

1  r   I  „j  *u  *  xu       u  1         X    *u    *u-  J  Marmo  near  Albano,     By  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  .       ■      . 

I  feel  convinced  that  they  belong  to  the  third  r*     t    u-      •  •       t     /       -ianr.      rr  r  xv  l*       '*  "■  '■ 

,       ^     ..         jt  ^1^  ^  L  XL        r  11  Dr.  L.  Pigorinu     London,  1869.     Two  of  the*-^       / 

or  burnt  city,  and  that  they  must  have  fallen  ,    .  *  ^  j   •     ; .  i      /.  c..     t  .     cL^^^^  *  '• 

^  u-  k     1      1  •  ^  X-  1  <•   I  hut-urns  represented  in  the  work  of  Sir  John  *-*^^^  *   - 

from  a  higher  level  into  my  excavations.     I  feel  ,    , ,     ,         ,  xv      ^.       .       ,  ....'.      ^-^   '  - 

.,  ^  •  *v.        •  X         xu    .  r  Lubbock   and  Dr.   Pigorini  have  the   sign   UJ^^^ s/Z^ 

the  more  certain  on  this  point,  as  the  tmlm  or  .     ,         xv     j  m.     xi.-  j  u   .  •:.    T^ 

-|  ,  ^       *  J^  above  the  door.     The  third  hut-urn  with   the 

rf  never  again  occurred  in  the  debris  either  .jg^  yj  ^1,^^^  the  door  is  preserved  in  the  Royal 

of  the  first  or  of  the  second  city,  whereas  they  Museum  at  Berlin. -c-^ 

occur  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  as  •  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  OUam  Fodhla,    By 

well  as  in  the  two  subsequent  pre-historic  cities  Eugftne  Alfred  Conwell.     Dublin,  1873. 

of  Hissailik.  »  Ludw.    Lindenschmit,    Die    Vateriandiachen 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  540,  p.  362.  AlterthUmer,  PI.  v.  No.  4. 

»  Carl  Gooss,  Bericht  uber  FrSidein  Safe  von  ••  Carl  Gooss,  op,  cit   p.  16,  PL  iii.  Nos.  8,  S», 

Torma*8  Sammiunj  praehistoriacher  AlterthUmer  10,  13,  14,  and  17. 
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its  corresponding  Indian  symbol.  We  find  it  twice  on  a  large  piece  of 
ornamented  leather  contained  in  the  celebrated  Corneto  treasure  pre- 
served in  the  Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  also  on  ancient  pottery  found  at 
Konigsberg  in  the  Neumark,  and  preserved  in  the  Markisches  Museum 
in  Berlin,  and  on  a  bowl  from  Yucatan  in  the  Berlin  Ethnological 
Museum.  We  also  see  it  on  coins  of  Gaza,  as  well  as  on  an  Iberian 
coin  of  Asido ;  ^  also  on  the  drums  of  the  Lapland  priests.^  It  is  just 
such  a  troublesome  puzzle  as  the  Nile-key  or  crux  ansata,  that  symbol 
which,  as  a  hieroglyph,  is  read  ankh  ("  the  living  one "),  which  very 
frequently  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  in  the  Nile  valley,  and  which  we 
see  of  exactly  the  same  form  on  a  sepulchre  of  Northern  Asia  Minor.^ 

The  py  is  a  sort  of  cross,  whose  four  arms  are  bent  at  a  right  angle ; 
it  resembles  four  conjoined  Greek  Gammas. 

Burnouf  thinks  that  "the  Lpj  and  p|J  represent  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  which  were  laid  crosswise  upon  one  another  before  the  sacrificial 
altars,  in  order  to  produce  the  sacred  fire  (Affni),  and  the  ends  of  which 
were  bent  round  at  right  angles,  and  fastened  by  means  of  four  nails  pU|' 
so  that  this  wooden  scaffolding  might  not  be  moved.  At  the  point  where 
the  two  pieces  of  wood  were  joined,  there  was  a  small  hole,  in  which  a 
third  piece  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  lance  (called  Pramaniha),  was 
rotated  by  means  of  a  cord  made  of  cow-hair  and  hemp,  till  the  fire 
was  generated  by  friction.  Then  the  fire  {Agni)  was  put  on  the  altar 
close  by,  where  the  priest  poured  the  holy  Soma,  the  juice  of  the  tree 
of  life,  over  it,  and  made,  by  means  of  purified  butter,  wood  and  straw, 
a  large  fire."  * 

Burnouf  further  maintains  that  the  mother  of  the  holy  fire  was  Maya, 
who  represents  the  productive  force.*  If  his  views  are  correct,  they 
would  go  far  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  ^  on  the  vulva  of  the 
idol  No.  226.  They  would  also  show  that  the  four  points  which  we  so 
frequently  see  under  the  arms  of  the  |^  or  y^  indicate  the  wooden  nails 
with  which  this  primitive  fire-machine  was  fixed  firmly  on  the  ground ; 
and,  finally,  they  would  explain  why  we  so  frequently  see  the  ^JJ  or  the 
y^  in  company  with  the  symbol  of  lightning  or  burning  altars.  The 
other  cross  too,  which  has  also  four   points,    r]^,   and   which  occurs 

innumerable  times  on  the  whorls  of  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  might  also  claim  the  honour  of  representing  the  two  pieces  of 
wood  for  producing  the  holy  fire  by  friction.  Burnouf  asserts  that  "  in 
remote  antiquity  the  Greeks  for  a  long  time  generated  fire  by  friction, 
and  that  the  two  lower  pieces  of  wood,  that  lay  at  right  angles  across  onc^ 
another,  were  called  orai/po?,  which  word  is  either  derived  from  the  root 
8tri,  which  signifies  lying  upon  the  earth,  and  is  then  identical  with  the 
Latin  stemere,  or  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  word  stavara,  which  means 

*  Zobel,  de  Zcmgrmii,  1863,  PI.  1  and  3,  and      logique  do  la  Galatie  et  de  la  BOhynie,  Atlas, 
p.  397.  PI.  ix. 

*  Rochholz,  Altdeui$ches  BUrgerkbeny  p.  184.  *  See  fimile  Bnrnonf,  La  Science  dea  BeligionSj 
'  GnUlaune  and  Perrot,  Exploration  archeo'      p.  256.  *  fimile  Bumonf,  op.  cit. 
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*  firm,  solid,  immovable.'  After  the  Greeks  had  other  means  of  producing 
fire,  the  word  aravpo^  passed  simply  into  the  sense  of  cross." 

The  py  or  y^  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  and 
in  many  countries  of  Asia.  We  see  them  on  one  of  three  pot-bottoms  ^ 
found  on  Bishop's  Island,  near  Konigswalde,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oder,^  as  well  as  on  a  vase  found  at  Eeichersdorf  near  Guben.®  A  whole 
row  of  them  may  be  seen  round  the  famous  pulpit  of  Saint  Ambrose  in 
Milan.  The  sign  occurs  a  thousand  times  in  the  catacombs  of  Kome ;  *  we 
find  it  very  frequently  in  the  wall-paintings  at  Pompeii,  even  more  than 
160  times  in  a  house  in  the  recently  excavated  street  of  Vesuvius ;  we  see 
it  in  three  rows,  and  thus  repeated  sixty  times,  upon  an  ancient  Celtic 
funeral  urn  found  at  Shropham,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  itow  in  the 
British  Museum.^®  I  find  it  also  very  often  on  ancient  Athenian^  and 
Corinthian  vases,  and  exceedingly  frequent  on  the  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs 
at  Mycenae ;  ^  also  on  the  coins  of  Leucas  and  Syracuse,  and  in  the  large 
mosaic  in  the  royal  palace  garden  at  Athens,  The  Kev.  W.  Brown  Keer, 
who  visited  me  in  1872  at  Hissarlik,  assured  me  that  he  has  seen  it 
innumerable  times  in  the  most  ancient  Hindu  temples,  and  especially  in 
those  of  the  Jainas.  I  see  also  a  pjJ  on  a  vase^  which  was  found 
in  the  county  of  Lipto,  in  Hungary,  and  is  preserved  in  the  collection 
Majlath  Bela;  further,  on  terra-cottas  found  in  the  cavern  of  Bara- 
thegy,  in  Hungary/ 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  work  Troy  and  Us  BemainSy  I  have  been 
favoured  with  letters  from  correspondents  who  have  observed  the  Lpj  and 
PJJ  in  various  parts  of  the  old  world,  from  China  at  the  one  extremity 
to  Western  Africa  at  the  other.  Dr.  Lockhart,  of  Blackheath,  formerly 
medical  missionary  in  China— to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  interesting 
communications'^ — says  that  "the  sign  pjJ  is  thoroughly  Chinese."* 
Major-General  H.  W.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Controller  of  the  Royal  Arsenal 
at  Woolwich,  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  nations  amongst  whom  I  have 
traced  the  j^,  "  You  may  to  these  nations  add  the  Chinese,  since  upon 
the  breech-chasing  of  a  large  gun  lying  outside  my  oflSce,  and  which  was 
captured  in  the  Taku  Forts,  you  will  find  the  same  identical  sign."  For 
the  very  interesting  discovery  of  the  symbol  among  the  Ashantees,  I  am 

•  Zeitschrift  fUr  Ethnologie,  Organ  der  Berliner  •  No.  3,  PI.  xx.  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampers  Anti- 
Qesellschaft  fur  Anthropolojie  und  Urgeschkhte^  quit€s  pnTtistoriqws  de  la  Hongric ;  Eeztergom, 
J871,  Hi.                                                                       1877. 

'  Third  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  ^  Joseph  Hampel,   Catalogue  de  V Exposition 

for  Anthropology^  Ethnology^  and  Pre-historic  lie-  pr^iistorigue  dcs  Musses  de  Province;  Budapest, 

searches,  of  1871.  1876,  p.  17. 

•  Sessional  Beport  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  *  For  example,  the  Chinese  sacrindnl  cup, 
Anthropologyj  Ethnology,  and  Pre-hiitoric  Be*  engraved  under  No.  774  (p.  466),  resembling  the 
searches,  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  9.  double-handled  gold  cup  of  the  large  treasure. 

*  £mile  Burnouf,  op.cit.  Dr.  Lockhart  finds  various  indications  x>f  Chinese 
'•  A.  W.  Franksj  Horae  ferales,  PI.  30,  fig.  19.        influence  nmong  the  Hissarlik  antiquities,  and 

*  G.  Hirschfeld,  Vasi  arcaici  Ateniesi ;  Roma,  traces  Chinese  letters  on  some  of  the  whorls: 
1872,  Tav.  xxxix.  and  xl.    G.  Dennis,  The  Cities      but  I  do  not  now  enter  into  that  question. 

and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria^  p.  xci.  *  M.  Burnouf  asks  roe  whether  it  has  not  been 

'  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  259,  figs.  383,  385,  and      imported  into  China  by  the  Buddhists, 
in  many  others. 
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indebted  to  Mr.  E.  B.  iEneas  Macleod,  of  Invergordon  Castle,  Koss-shire, 
who  wrote :  "  You  may  judge  my  surprise  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  on 
looking  over  some  curious  bronzes  captured  at  Coomassie  during  the  late 
Ashantee  war  by  Captain  Eden,  son  of  Bishop  Eden,  of  Inverness,  and 
now  in  his  possession,  I  observed  the  same  symbol,  with  some  others,  as 
was  usual  in  Asia  Minor  so  many  thousand  years  ago.  I  enclose  photo- 
graphs of  the  three  bronzes  with  the  symbol  in  high  relief,  and  of  nearly 
the  natural  size."  ^ 


No.  248. 


No.  249. 


No.  250. 


mm. 


Nos.  24S-2J0.    Bronzes  beariog  the  rr*  taken  at  Coomassie  in  1874. 

Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  sign  found 
at  Hissarlik  is  identical  with  that  found  at  Mycenae  and  Athens,  as 
weU  as  on  the  pre-historic  pottery  of  Cyprus,^  since  the  general  artistic 
character  of  the  objects  with  which  this  sign  is  associated  in  Cyprus  and 
Greece  agrees  with  that  of  the  objects  discovered  in  Troy.  The  Cyprian 
vase  figured  in  Di  Cesnola's  Ct/prnSy  PI.  xlv.  36,  which  associates  the 
swastika  with  the  figure  of  an  animal,  is  a  striking  analogue  of  the  Trojan 
whorls  on  which  it  is  associated  with  the  figures  of  stags.  The  fact  that 
it  is  drawn  within  the  vulva  of  the  leaden  image  of  the  Asiatic  goddess 
(No.  226)  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  symbol  of  generation.    I  believe  that 

it  is  identical  with  the  Cypriote  character    l(s    or    •  j*  (we),  which  has 

the  form  Mi  in  the  inscriptions  of  Golgi,  and  also  with  the  Hittite  ■|» 

or  ^jr,  which  Dr.  Hyde  Clarke  once  suggested  to  me  was  intended  to 

represent  the  organs  of  generation." 

Mr.  Edward  Thomas  kindly  sends  me  a  copy  of  his  most  able  dis- 
sertation on  the  py  and  y-],®  in  which  he  says  :  "  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able,  to  trace  or  connect  the  various  manifestations  of  this  emblem,  they 
one  and  all  resolve  themselves  into  the  primitive  conception  of  solar 
motion,  which  was  intuitively  associated  with  the  rolling  or  wheel-like 
projection  of  the  sun  through  the  upper  or  visible  arc  of  the  heavens,  as 
understood  and  accepted  in  the  crude  astronomy  of  the  ancients.  The 
earliest  phase  of  astronomical  science  we  are  at  present  in  a  position  to 
refer  to,  with  the  still  extant  aid  of  indigenous  diagrams,  is  the  Chaldean. 
The  representation  of  the  sun  in  this  system  commences  with  a  simple 
ring  or  outline  circle,  which  is  speedily  advanced  Jbowards  the  impression 
of  onward  revolving  motion  by  the  insertion  of  a  cross  or  four  wheel-like 


^  Di  Cesnola,  C'/prus,  PI.  xlir.,  xlv.,  xlvii. 

•  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its  We?tcrn  Counterparts ;  London,  1880. 
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spokes  within  the  circumference  of  the  normal  ring.  As  the  original 
Chaldean  emblem  of  the  sun  was  typified  by  a  single  ring,  so  the  Indian 
mind  adopted  a  similar  definition,  which  remains  to  this  day  as  the 
ostensible  device  or  caste-mark  of  the  modern  Sauras,  or  sun-worshippers. 
The  tendency  of  devotional  exercises  in  India,  indeed,  seems  from  the  first 
to  have  lain  in  the  direction  of  mystic  diagrams  and  crypto  symbols 
rather  than  in  the  production  of  personified  statues  of  the  gods,  in  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  unlike  the  Greeks,  the  Hindus  did  not  attain 
a  high  style  of  art." 

I  now  come  to  the  tripod-vases,  of  which  a  really  enormous  number 
was  found.  In  fact,  most  of  the  Trojan  vases  are  tripods.  I  found,  in  my 
excavations  in  the  Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  a  few  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
tripods,®  but  never  an  entire  one.  Besides,  the  Mycenean  tripods  are 
very  different  from  the  Trojan ;  for  they  have  two  large  handles,  which,  as 
well  as  the  three  feet,  have  each  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  perforations, 
for  suspension  with  a  string.  On  the  contrary,  the  feet  of  the  Trojan 
tripods  are  never  perforated,  but  there  is  on  either  side  of  the  body  a 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular  hole,  and,  in  the  same  direction,  a  hole 
in  the  rim  and  the  cover.  The  string  was  drawn  on  each  side  through 
the  tubular  holes  of  the  projections,  and  a  knot  being  made  below,  as  I 
have  shown  in  No.  252,  the  string  was  drawn  through  the  tubular  holes 
of  the  neck  or  the  cover.  It  deserves  attention  that  whenever  a  vase 
has  a  cover  with  long  tubular  holes,  such  as  No.  252,  there  is  no  per- 
foration in  the  vase-neck; 
and  there  being  none  in 
the  tripod-vase  No.  251, 
it  must  have  had  a  cover 
similar  to  that  of  No.  252. 
In  fact,  vases  with  pro- 
jections on  the  rim  and 
long  tubular  holes  in  these 
projections,  a  system  such 
as  we  see  it  on  No.  253, 
always  pre  -  suppose  flat 
vase-covers  perforated  on 
either  side.  In  either  way, 
— by  means  of  the  cap- 
like covers  with  tubular 
holes,  such  as  we  see  on 
No.  252,  or  by  means  of 
perforated  flat  covers,  such 
as  there  must  have  ex- 
isted on.  No.  253, — the  vase  could  be  shut  close,  and  it  could  be  carried 
by  the  string. 

But  if,  as  is  evident  from  the  fragments  I  discovered  at  Mycenae,  the 
tripod  form  of  vase  was  in  use  in  Greece  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  it 


No.  251.  Ornamented  Tripod  Vajie,  with  tnbnlar  holes  for  sospension. 
(2:6  actual  sixe.    Depth,  27  ft.) 


•  See  my  Myoenae^  p.  69. 
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most  certainly  was  no  longer  in  use  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  so-called 
Graeco-Phoenician  period,  and  far  less  in  later  times.  The  best  proof  of 
this  is,  that  neither  the  Museums  of  Athens,  nor  the  British  Museum, 
nor  the  Louvre,  nor  any  other  museum  in  the  world,  can  boast  of  possess- 
ing a  tripod-vase  of  terra-cotta,  except  one  found  at  lalysus,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  two  from  Etruria  (one  of  them  in  form  of  an 
animal  from  Cometo)  as  well  as  one  from  Peru  in  the  Eoyal  Museum 
of  Berlin,^®  one  apparently  of  a  late  period  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,^^ 
and  three  bronze  tripod-vases  of  a  late  time  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
Museums  of  Neu  Strelitz,  Stralsuud,  and  Brandenburg,  We  must  also, 
of  course,  except  the  censers,  consisting  of  a  very  flat  bowl  with  three  very 
long,  broad  feet,  which  occur  among  the  Graeco-Phoenician  as  well  as  the 
Corinthian  pottery,  and  of  which  the  Museum  of  the  Bap^dxeiov  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  all  the  large  European  museums,  contain  a  few  specimens. 

No  fragment  of  a  tripod-vase  of  either  terra-cotta  or  bronze  Las  ever 
been  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings ;  ^  nor,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
bronze  or  copper  tripod-vase  ever  been  found  anywhere,  except  the  above, 
and  one  which  I  discovered  in  the  fourth  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae,  and 
of  which  I  gave  an  engraving,  No.  440,  p.  278  of  my  Mycenae,  But 
as  tripods  are  continually  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  fact  now  mentioned 
goes  far  to  prove  that  he  either  flourished  in  Greece  at  that  remote  age 
to  which  the  Mycenean'  sepulchres  belong,  or  that  he  lived  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  tripods  may  have  been  still  in  use  at  the  time  usually  attributed  to 
the  poet  (the  ninth  century  B.C.).  But  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik  have 
not  proved  that  tripods  were  still  in  use  so  late :  for  no  trace  of  them 
was  found  either  in  the  layer  of  debris  of  the  sixth  city,,  which  I  hold 
to  be  a  Lydian  settlement,  or  in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium. 

Tripods  of  copper  (or  bronze)  were  used  in  the  Homeric  times  for 
various  purposes.  In  the  Odyssey,^  as  well  as  in  the  lUad,^  we  find  them 
given  as  presents  of  honour.    In  the  Utad  *  one  is  oflfered  as  a  prize  in 

*•  The  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin  contains  al«)  a         »  //.  viii.  289-291 : 
terra-cotta  vase  with  four  feet,  but  I  have  not      irp<tir^  rot  firr*  ifji^  irpttrfi^Tov  iv  x«pi  6^<r», 
been  able  to  learn  where  it  was  found.  ^  rpiroV  ^\  5(m0  lintovs  ahroitnv  ux^Vipiv 

"  L.  J.  F.  Janssen,  De  Germmnsche  en  Noo^yi-  ^^yHf'^of.m  ^'^  ^^'  ^^^''  «iV«ya^«r.oi. 

9che  McnumcnUn  van  het  Museum  te  Leyden;  ,  ^  *  *'    "."       *  .     v  •«  .  ,       / 

Lprden   1840  ^'^  irayrtffffi  TfpiKXvra  owp  oyofiiiyw, 

^       '  *  €irT*  hiritpovs  rpixoZas,  B^Ka  5i  xp^^'^o^o  rdKayroy 

*  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  in  the  aX$»yas  5i  X^firrras  itlKoai, 
peat-moors  of  Northern  Germany  are  often  found         *  //.  xi.  700,  701 : 

copper   kettles  with  three  feet,  which  belong,  ^«pi  rpliroBos  y^  (fi€?Oiov 

however,  to  a  late  period,  and  probably  to  the  Bt^treffBow 

Middle  Ages.    Two  such  tripod-vases — the  one  //,  xxiii.  262-264: 

of  iron,  the  other  of  brass  or  bronze— are  repre-  ^imrtviriv  fi^v  rp&ra  roldiKtaw  kyXiK  M\a 

sented    in   the   Sessional  EepoH   of  the  Berlin  Onict  yvvouKa  Jky^frBai  d/iw/wva  lipya  llvtov 

Society    of  Anthropology^    Ethnology,    &c.,     of  icol  rpliroV  wrt&tyra  .  .  . 

July  11,  1874,  PI.  xi.  Nos.  4  and  5.  //.  xxiii.  485 : 

*  Od,  xiii.  13 :  B(vp6  vvy,  ff  rptiroJios  rtpMiuQov  iik  \4firiT05  •  •  • 
iAX'  «yf  ol  9&fKr  rp(iro9a ti4yay  iiBi  \40riTa  .  .  .  /'•  *»"»•  ^12,  513  : 

Od.  XV.  82-84 :  ^*'**  ^  &ytty  irdpoia-iv  iwtpOifioKn  yvvauca 

oM  ris  vfi4as  '^^  rpixoV  Arc^Kta  ^iptiv' 

aSrtts  &VT^/A!frci,  Sc^irci  8^  ri  cv  yt  <p4p€a'6at,  ^^^  xxii**  717,  718  : 

♦^  rtra  rpiri^tav  *vxd\Kwv  ifh  K€^0V,  o%  B\  fxd\*  aid 

vimis  UaBriv  rpiroZos  ripi  iroiijroiO. 
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the  games,  and  the  tripod  also  occurs  as  an  ornament  of  the  rooms,* 
and,  further,  for  the  heating  of  water  and  for  cooking.*  To  indicate  its 
use  for  these  latter  purposes.  Homer '  gives  also  to  the  tripod  the  epithet 
ifjL7rvpi^j]Trj<;,  "  set  on  the  fire." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  with  all  the  many  hundreds  of  terra- 
cotta tripod-vases,  no  trace  of  a  copper  or  bronze  tripod  was  found  in 
any  one  of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik.  This  is  all  the  more 
astonishing,  since  the  ten  treasures  found  in  the  third  or  burnt  city 
appear  to  prove  that  the  city  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  destroyed 
by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  so  that  the  inhabitants  had  no  time  to  save 
anything.  Besides,  the  largest  treasure,  that  one  which  was  found  by  me 
at  the  end  of  May  1873,  contained  three  copper  vessels  and  some  more  in 
fragments,  but  not  one  of  these  was  a  tripod.  The  existence,  therefore,  of 
terra-cotta  and  copper  tripod-vessels  in  Mycenae  at  that  remote  antiquity 
to  which  the  royal  tombs  belofag;— their  non-existence  in  Greece  at  any 
later  period ; — the  abundance  of  copper  (or  bronze)  tripod-vessels  in  the 
time  of  Homer ; — the  general  use  of  terra-cotta  tripod- vessels  in  all  the 
five  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik;— the  total  absence  there  of  copper 
tripods  of  any  kind : — this  series  of  facts  presents  just  as  many  problems 
which  bid  fair  to  occupy  the  scientific  world  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  avoid  continual  repetition,  I  here  state  that,  unless  I 
mention  the  contrary,  all  the  Trojan  vases  may  be  regarded  as  hand-made. 

I  have  still  to  describe  more  fully  the  tripod-vases  already  mentioned, 
Nos.  251,  252,  and  253.  As  may  be  seen,  the  vertical  tubular  holes  of 
No.  251  are  very  long ;  the  three  feet,  of  which  only  one  is  visible  in  the 
engraving,  are  very  short  and  thick.  On  either  side  of  the  globular  body 
we  see  two  narrow  strips  with  dots,  and  two  broad  ones  with  an  incised 
ornamentation  in  the  shape  of  fish-spines.  This  latter  decoration  is  seen 
on  several  gold  goblets  ®  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  in  the  royal  sepulchres, 
as  well  as  on  a  marble  slab  found  outside  of  them ;  ®  it  also  occurs  on 
terra-cotta  vases  found  in  Dolmens  of  the  Stone  age  in  Denmark ;  ^®  on 
a  vase  found  in  Hungary,"  and  elsewhere. 

No.  252  is  a  very  remarkable  lustrous  light-red  tripod-vase.  Around 
the  body  we  see  a  deep  furrow,  the  two  edges  of  which  are  perforated 
vertically  for  suspension ;  but  the  usual  projections  on  either  side  of  the 
body  are  missing  here.  Not  less  curious  is  the  cover,  in  the  form  of  a 
Phrygian  cap,  having  on  each  side  a  tubular  hole  more  than  2  in.  long, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  fastened  on  the  vase  with  a  string,  as  I  have 
shown  in  the  engraving.     There  are  similar  very  long  vertical  tubular 


*  //.  xviii.  373,  374 : 

rptiroiai  yhp  itlKOffi  irdirras  It€vx«»' 
ioTdfifvau  xcpl  roixov  ivtrraSdos  fitydpoiOf  .  .  . 

•  OJ.  viii.  434: 
hjjL<l>l  fTvpl  (rr^treu  rpliroZa  fityay  Stt*  rdx^rra. 

IL  xviii.  344,  345 : 
ainpX  Tvpl  ffrrjo'cu  rptwoHa  fi^yavj  C<ppa  rdxitrra 
TldrpoKXov  Xovtr^My, 

'  //.  xxiii.  702  : 
Ty  fiky  vticfiaayri  fiiyav  rphoV  ifixvpifi'frrrjyj  .  .  . 


In  //.  xxii.  163,  164,  it  is  caUed  rplxos  instead 
of  the  usual  form  rplwovs : 

rh  Bi  fiiya  kcTtcu  MKop, 

f}  rplTos  rih  yvviij  .  .  . 

•  See  my  Mycenic^  No.  319,  p.  206,  and  No. 
453,  p.  292. 

9  Ibid.  No.  215,  p.  140. 

"  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  A'ordiske  Oldsager ;  Co)>en* 
hngen,  1859,  p.  19,  fig.  95,  and  p.  20,  fig.  100. 

^'  Joseph  Ham  pel,  Antiquii^s  pnfhistonque*  do 
la  Hongric,  PI.  xxi.  No.  7. 
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holes  in  the  projections  near  the  rim  of  the  pretty  grey  tripod-vase 
No.  253,   which  has  smaller  projections   with  vertical  tubular  holes,  in 


No.  252.  Ornamented  TrJpod  Vase,  vith  tubular 
rings  for  euspensioa.  (2:5  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  253.    Ornamented  Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  rings 
for  suspension.    (2 : 5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


the  same  direction,  in  its  globular  body,  which  is  decorated  with  wedge- 
shaped  incisions  and  points. 

Another  tripod-vase  with  the  suspension  system  is  No.  254,  the  neck 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  8  circular  bands.  The  body  is  divided  by 
three  bands  into  four  fields,  of  which  the  upper  one  is  decorated  with  the 


r-^T-.'-'.^^^ 


No.  254.  Ornamented  Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes 
for  suspension.  Incised  omamentalion.  (About  1 :  4 
actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  255.  Ornamented  Tripod  Vase,  wiiU  tubular  holes 
for  suspension.  Incised  ornamentation.  (About  1:4 
actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


very  common  incised  zigzag  ornament,  the  -two  following  with  small 
incised  strokes;  the  lower  field  has  no  ornamentation.  No.  255  is  a 
similar  tripod-vase,  with  an  almost  identical  ornamentation. 
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No.  256  represents  a  very  characteristic  specimen  of  a  Trojan  terra- 
cotta tripod-vase :  it  is  of  a  light-brown  colour,  and  has  two  handles, 

which,  as  well  as  the  three  feet, 
are  of  a  spiral  form.  Between 
the  two  handles  there  is,  on 
either  side  of  the  body,  a  large 
projection  with  a  vertical  tubular 
hole,  one  of  which  is  just  in 
front,  and  in  the  same  direction 
a  hole  in  the  rim  for  suspension. 
The  long  funnel-shaped  neck  is 
decorated  with  simple  circular 
bands. 

A  very  elegant  red  tripod- 
vase  with  two  perforated  handles 
is  represented  under  No.  257. 
On  each  side  of  its  globular 
body  we  see  an  incised  decora- 
tion of  three  branches,  of  which 
the  middle  one  has  on  each  side 
a  zigzag  line,  the  two  others 
plain  lines. 

The  tripod-vase  No.  258  is 
very  curious,  on  account  of  its 
fanciful  feet,  which,  as  well   as 

No.  256.    rrelty  Tripod  Vn^e,  with  two  handles  of  spiral  form  the    projCCtioUS    OU    the     sideS    of 
and  vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension.    (2:5  actual  size,   j-i        i      i  a  j.    j         -ii. 

Depth.  28  ft.)  the  body,  are  ornamented  with 

incisions;  the  whole  upper  part 
of  this  vessel  is  restored.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  globular  tripod- 
vase,  No.  259,  is  a  projection  on  the  body,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 


No.  257.  Globular  Tripod,  wiih  perforated  handles  for 
suspension  and  incised  omamcntatiun  of  plants  or 
palm-leaves.    (1 : 3  actual  tize.    Depth,  26  It.) 


No.  258.  Tripod  Yaw.   All  the  upper  part  restored  with 
gypsum.    ( Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


ornamented  with  a  zigzag  line  between  two  circular  bands.  Much  prettier 
is  the  little  globular  tripod-vase,  No.  260;  which  has  on  each  side  the 
usual  perforated  projection  for  suspension.     The  body  is  decorated  with 
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an  incised  band  of  a  horizontal  fish-spine-like  ornamentation,  parallel  to 
which  we  see  a  band  of  strokes  round  the  neck.     This  latter  band  is 


Xa  259.    Globular  Vase,  with  three  feet  and  tubular 

boles  for  suspension.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  260.    Globular  Tripod,  witii  boles  fur  suspension 
and  incised  fish-spine-like  ornaments. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  site.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


The 


joined  to  the  lower  one  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  fish-spine  incisions, 
neck  straitens  towards  the  top. 

The  tripod  No.  261  has  two  handles  of  a  spiral  form,  which,  as  a  rare 
exception  to  the  rule,  are  not  perforated.  The  globular  body  is  divided 
by  seven  parallel  circular  bands  into  six  fields:  of  these  the  larger 
central  one  is  divided  on  each  side  by  fifteen  vertical  lines  into  sixteen 
small  fields,  four  of  which  are  ornamented  with  incised  circles,  and  four 
others  with  strokes.  No.  262  is  another  tripod- vase,  with  tubular  holes  for 


No.  261.    Tripod  Vase,  with  incised  ornamentation. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  262.    Tripod  Vase,  with  Indsed  ornamentation. 
(Hair  actual  size.    Depth,  25  ft.) 


suspension.  The  upper  part  of  the  globular  body,  as  well  as  the  neck,  is 
ornamented  with  incised  parallel  bands,  of  which  two  are  ornamented 
vith  horizontal  strokes,  the  third  with  an  incised  zigzag  line. 

The  tripod-vase  No.  263  is  very  similar  to  No.  252,  with  the  difference 
that  the  neck  of  the  latter  straitens,  while  that  of  No.  263  widens  towards 
the  top.    On  neither  of  these  two  vases  are  there  perforated  projections 
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for  suspension.  On  No.  263,  the  edge  of  the  bottom,  the  projecting 
edge  on  the  middle  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  the  cover,  are  perforated  on  each  side  for  assing  the  string 
through. 

I  call  the  reader's  very  particular  attention  to  the  curious  light-red 
tripod-box  Nos.  264  and  265,  the  former  being  the  cover  and  the  latter 


No  264. 


Xu  -'b5. 


No.  263.  Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  fur  Buspension        Nos.  264,  265.    Tripod  ]Box,  with  holes  for  suspension, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  the  rim,  and  the  cover.  A  cuttle-fish  is  painted  on  the  cover. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft.)  (Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

being  the  lower  part.  The  three  feet  are  of  a  spiral  form.  On  each  side 
of  the  bottom,  as  well  as  on  two  sides  in  the  rims,  there  is  a  perforation 
for  suspending  the  box  and  fastening  the  lid  on  it.     On  the  top  of  the 

latter    the    reader    sees   a   curious 
^'^•2^*-  ornamentation,  painted  with  dark- 

red  clay,  in  which  the  keen  eye  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  recognized 
a  cuttle-fish,  and  this  is  in  fact  most 
certainly  represented  here.  The 
same  ornamentation  occurs  at  My- 
cenae and  in  the  Phoenico-Greek 
remains  at  Bhodes.  The  same  orna- 
mentation is  very  frequent  on  the 
objects  of  gold  found  by  me  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  of  Mycenae,^  also 
on  the  pottery  from  a  tomb  at 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  No.  266  is  the 
cover,  and  No.  267  the  lower  part, 
of  a  lustrous-black  box  of  terra- 
cotta, made  of  a  very  compact 
graphite  clJiy  mixed  with  so  much 
mica  that  it  glitters  all  over  with- 
thousands  of  sparkles,  like  gold  or 
silver.  I  found  it  on  the  wall 
near  the  royal  house,  together  with  the  curious  object  of  Egyptian 
porcelain  No.  548,  and  a  lustrous-black  vase  with  an  owFs  head  and 
the  characteristics   of  a  woman,  in  a  large   broken  funeral  urn,  which 

'  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  240,  p.  1C6,  and  Nos.  270,  271,  p.  181. 


No.  267. 

Nos.  266,  267.    Lustrous-black  Box,  with  Cover  of 
Terra-cotta.     (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 
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was  filled  with  diflferent  sorts  of  carbonized  material  and  ashes  of  animal 
matter.  Though  the  box  has  evidently  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat, 
yet  it  is  hardly  half-baked,  probably  because  it  was  shut.  But  still 
the  heat  has  been  so  great  in  the  box  that  all  its  contents  have  been 
carbonized.  In  these  Professor  X.  Landerer  recognizes  grain,  remnants 
of  cotton  or  linen  cloth,  beads  of  glass  paste,  and  animal  charcoal  of  bones 
and  flesh.  Thus  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  the  funeral  urn 
contained  the  ashes  of  a  deceased  person,  to  which  were  added  several 
articles,  to  one  of  which  the  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  belonged ;  also 
the  box  before  us,  which  seems  to  have  contained  a  dress  ornamented 
with  beads  of  a  glass  paste,  and  some  food,  grain,  and  animal  matter. 
Unlike  the  box  Nos.  264,  265,  the  black  box  before  us  has  no  holes  for 
suspension,  and  the  lid  is  so  large  that  it  covers  the  lower  part  or  box 
proper  entirely. 

No.  268  represents  a  lustrous-black  tripod-vase  with  the  system  for 
suspension ;  it  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  three  linear  projections  and  two 


i 


No.  263.    Globular  Tripod,  with  perforated 

projections  for  suspension.    OrnamenUtion,  6  linear 

prqJectiuDS.    (l :  4  actual  size     Depth,  32  ft.) 


y.o.  269.    Vase,  ornamented  with  .ncisions. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


lines  incised  round  the  neck.  No.  269  is  a  little  grey  vase  decorated  with 
three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  a  series  of  circles  and  a  zigzag  orna- 
mentation round  the  body.    Nos.  270  and  271  are  two  globular  tripod- 


Ko.  270. 


No.  271. 


Koa.  270,  271.    Two  Tripod  Vases,  with  tubular  holes  for  suRpenalon 
and  ornamented  with  incisions.    (1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  272.    Tripod  Vase,  with  "holes  for 

sU'-iionsion,  also  prqjectlons  on  either  side 

(About  1 :4  actual  size.  Depth,  26  ft.) 


vases  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension ;  the  former 
is  ornamented  with  three  lines  round  the  neck,  and  various  other  rude 
incised  patterns  on  the  body ;  the  upper  part  of  No.  271  is  decorated  all 
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round  with  7  bands  of  dots.  No.  272  is  a  lustrous-black  tripod-vase  with 
a  ring  for  suspension  on  either  side,  and  two  small  projections  on  each  side 
of  the  body. 

I  pass  over  to  the  unornamented  tripod-vases,  simply  placing  before 
the  reader  nine  specimens  of  lustrous  black,  brown,  or  red  colour 
(Nos.  273  to  281),  as  their  several  forms  may  be  easily  studied  from  the 


No.  273.    Tripod  Vase,  with  perforated  projections  for 
suspension.    (1  *  4  actoal  siie.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  274.    Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  for 
suspension.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  fL) 


Ko.  275.    Tripod  Vase,  with  holes  for  suspension. 
(Nearly  1 :  3  actual  site.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  276.    Tripod  Vase,  wiih  tubular  holes  for 
8U8pen»iun.    (I   4  actual  size.    DepUi.  26  ft.) 


excellent  engravings.  All  of  them  have  two  vertically  perforated  projec- 
tions for  suspension  with  a  string.  In  the  engravings  Nos.  273  and  274 
the  perforations  for  the  string  in  the  rim  are  also  easily  to  be  discerned. 
The  feet  of  No.  276  form  curves ;  those  of  No.  277  are  in  the  form  of 
spirals. 
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No.  277.    Globular  Tripod  Vase.  No.  278.    Globular  Tripod, 

(Nearly  1  : 3  actual  siic.  with  tubular  hole*  for  suapension. 

Depth,  32  ft)  (About  1 :  4  actual  size.   Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  279.    Tripod  VoBe,  with 

holes  for  buttpension. 

(1:4  actual  size.   Depth,  26  ft.) 


Nd.  280.    '^Tipod  Vasp.  with  tubular  holes  for 
EUSpeuiiioD^   (1:4  actual  size.    Depth, 
:        f   :       ^2ft,) 


No.  291.    Terra-cotta  Tripod  Vase,  with 

perforated  projections  on  the  sides  for  suspension. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


I  now  proceed  to  the  vases  without  feet.     No.  282  is  a  lustrous  dark- 
brown  globular  vase,  with  a  short  neck  and  double  rings  for  suspension  on 


No.  282.    Vase  with  two  tubular  boles  for 

Bospenaton  on  each  side.    (  A  bout  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  283.    Spout  of  a  black  Vase,  with  two  boles 

for  suspension.    (2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth, 

26  ft.) 


each  side.     Similar  vases  with  double  rings  on  each  side  are  general  in  the 
first  city,  but  they  hardly  ever  occur  in  the  higher  strata ;  in  fact,  in  all 
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my  excavations  I  found  only  two  of  them  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.^ 
But  No.  283  is  a  vase-spout  with  two  perforations  in  the  rim.  It  evi- 
dently belongs  to  a  vase  with  such  a  spout  on  each  side  of  the  body: 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  represent  such  a  vase  on  a  subsequent  page. 
No.  284  is  a  lustrous-black  globular  vase,  with  the  usual  vertical  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.  As  to  Nos.  285  and  288,  I  have  nothing  particular 
to  add  to  the  mere  view  of  the  objects. 


No.  284.    Globular  Vase,  with  tubular  holes.  No.  285.    Globular  Vaae,  with  tubular  boles  for 

(About  1  : 4  actual  size.    Deptb,  32  ft.)  suspension.    (Nearly  1  :  3  actual  size.    Depth.  32  ft.^ 


No.  286.    Bottle  with  tubular  holes  for  raspension. 
(About  1  :  4  actual  size.    Deptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  287.    Globular  Bottle,  with  tubular  holes  for 
su8[>eDsion.    (Nearly  1  :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Nos.  286  and  287  are  in  shape  much  like  our  present  bottles;  but 
the  projections  with  the  vertical  tubular  holes  on  the  sides  betray  at  once 
their  remote  antiquity.  No.  289  is  a  large  yellowish  vase  of  oval  form, 
having  on  the  sides  the  like  projections  with  perforations.  No.  290  is  a 
lustrous-black  globular  vase  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension. 


^  A  hand-made  vase  similar  to  this,  and  also 
with  two  rings  for  suspension  on  cither  side, 
is  in  the  remarkable  collection  of  pre-historic 
German  pottery  of  Professor  Virchow  at  Berlin. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  this  friend  for  the  exten- 
sive excavations  he  has  undertaken  in  company 
with  his  highly  talented  children,  his  daughter 
Adfele  and  his  son  Dr.  Hans  Virchow,  in  the 
vast  graveyard  of  Zaborowo  in  the  province  of 
Posen,  and  of  which  his  very  curious  collection  is 


the  result.  But,  unlike  the  Trojan  vases,  which 
invariably  have  vertical  perforations  for  suspen- 
sion, the  perforations  on  the  above  vase  in  Prof. 
Virchow*s  collection  are  in  a  horizontal  position, 
like  tho.se  of  all  the  German  vases ;  but  he 
possesses  one  vase  found  at  Belgard  in  Pom- 
mern,  which  has  on  each  side  a  vertically  per- 
forated excrescence.  Another  rare  exception  is  a 
vase  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin,  which 
has  also  a  vertical  perforation  on  either  side. 
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No.  28 A.    Vase  with  tubular  boles  for  guspension. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  fiie.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  2S9.     Vase  of  oval  stiape,  with  tubular  holes  for 
guspension.    (About  1  :4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


A  vase  similar  to  this,  but  with  horizontally  perforated  excrescences  on 
the  sides,  is  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection. 


No.  290.    Globular  Vase,  wlih 

boles  for  suspension. 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  291.    Globular  Vase,  wlm 

tubular  bolen  fur  suspension. 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depih,  20  ft.) 


No.  292.    Globular  Vase,  with  holes  No.  293.    Globular  Va^e,  with  holes  No.  294.    Cup  with  fish-spine  oma- 

for  suppeib-ion  and   incis"<l  oriia-  for  su«pen»ion  and  incised  flowery       mentation.  (About  1:4  actual sise. 

mentation.  (About  1 : 4  actual  size.  ornamentation.  (About  1 : 4  actual       Depth,  26  ft.) 

Depth.  20  fu)  bize.    Depth.  32  It.) 

No.  291  is  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  its  very  long  perforated 
projections  for  suspension.  No.  292  is  a  globular  vase,  rudely  decorated 
with  a  linear  ornamentation  and  dots.  No.  293  is  a  grey  globular  vase 
with  the  suspension  system,  ornamented  on  each  side  with  six  very 
neatly-incised   palm-branches.     No.  294   is   a   lustrous  dark-red  goblet 
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without  handles ;  it  is  decorated  with  an  incised  bana  of  the  fish-spine 
ornament,  encompassed  on  both  sides  by  double  lines,  below  which  we 
see  an  engraved  branch  all  round  the  vase.  The  perforated  projections 
on  the  sides  of  the  lustrous  dark-brown  globular  vase,  No.  295,  are 
in  the  shape  of  ears.     No.  296  represents  a  vase  with  perforated  projec- 


No.  295.    Globalar  Vase,  with  tabular  boles  for 
BoapeDsion.    (About  1 : 4  actual  siie.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  296.    Vase  with  linear  ornnmenUtlon  and  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.    (  About  1 : 4  actual  siie. 
Depth,  29  ft.) 


tions  for  suspension;  it  has  a  rude  linear  ornamentation  on  the  body. 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the  great  similarity  between  the 
cover  of  this  vase  and  that  of  the  covers  on  the  Pommerellen  vases 
with    human   faces.     No.  297   is   of  a   lustrous-brown  colour;  its  neck 


No.  297.    Vase  with  tubular  holo«  for  suspension.       No.  298.    Black  Vase,  with  a  convex  Iwttom  and  tubular  holes 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.)  on  the  sides  for  suspension,  covered  all  over  wiA  dots, 

(I  :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 

widens  slightly  towards  the  top.  No.  298  is  a  lustrous-black  vase,  with 
a  globular  base  and  the  usual  perforated  projections  for  suspension ;  it  is 
covered  all  over  with  rows  of  dots. 
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The  globular  lustrous  dark-brown  vase,  No.  299,  with  its  long  per 
forated  and  deeply-fluted  projections  for  suspension,  is  very  remarkable. 

No.  300  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  has  the 
usual  system  for  suspension.  It  is  decorated  with 
a  waving  line  and  dots. 

To  the  list  of  vases  found  elsewhere,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  I  may  add 
two  small  conical  vases  from  Nimroud,  in  the 
British  Museum,  each  of  which  has  four  such 
holes. 

Np.  301  is  a  blackish  globular  vase,  with 
perforated  projections  on  the  body  as  well  as  in 
the  rim,  for  suspension.  It  has  a  rudely-incised 
ornamentation  filled  up  with  white  chalk. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  ever  found  at  Hissarlik  is  the 


tubular  holes  for  nupensioo. 

(About  1 :  4  actual  aize. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


So.  300.    Va«e  with  holes  for  suspension,  and  incised 

ornamentation.    (About  1  :  4  actual  size. 

Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  301.    Globular  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  in  the  rim 

and  body  for  suspension ;  Inciseti  ornamentation. 

(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


beautiful  lustrous  dark-yellow  vase  No.  302  (p.  368),  which  has  on  the 
pides  long  projections  perforated  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension ;  each 
of  these  projections  is  ornamented  with  four  horizontal  parallel  lines.  The 
surface  of  the  body  is  divided  on  each  side  by  two  vertical  lines  into  three 
fields :  in  the  middle  field,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  we  see  on  each  side  a 
tree  with  ten  branches,  a  decoration  which  is  very  frequent  on  the  Trojan 
whorls  and  balls  (see  Nos.  1899-1904,  1910,  1993,  1999,  and  2000).  But 
I  remind  the  reader  that  this,  like  all  other  patterns  on  the  pre-historic 
pottery  of  Hissarlik,  is  incised.  If  we  examine  these  incisions  with  a 
lens,  we  conclude  from  their  rudeness  and  irregularity  that  they  must 
have  been  made  with  pointed  pieces  of  silex  or  hard  wood,  or  with  bone- 
needles^  before  the  pottery  was  baked  for  the  second  time,  or,  more 
probably,  before  it  was  brought  to  the  fire  for  the  first  time.  The  vase 
before  us  (No.  302)  has  been  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion ;  for,  although  the  clay  is  very  thick,  it  is  thoroughly  baked.  This 
vase  evidently  had  a  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  252. 

Another  highly  interesting  vase  is  represented  by  No.  303  (p.  368) ;  it 
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is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  but  slightly  baked.  Like  many  other 
black  vases,  it  would  most  probably  have  become  quite  red  had  it  been 
exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  so  been  thoroughly 


No.  302.  Vase  of  well-polisLed  yellow  Terra-cotta,  with 
an  tiiciiied  ornamentation  and  long  tubular  boles  for 
suspension  on  either  side.  (About  1 :  3  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  J  ft.) 


No.  303.  Vase  of  polbhed  blackish  Terra-cotta,  with 
tubular  boles  for  suspension.  Incised  plant-like  orna- 
mentation.   (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft) 


baked.  It  has  on  both  sides  pointed  projections  with  perforations  for 
suspension.  Like  the  foregoing  vase  (No.  302),  it  has  a  small  hollow 
foot ;  its  shape  is  globular ;  it  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  two  reversed 
branches,  each  with  18  leaves  and  surrounded  by  dots.;  there  is  also  a 
plant-like  ornamentation  above  the  projections.  A  similar  ornamentation 
is  very  frequent  on  the  whorls  (see  Nos.  1901  and  1904). 

The  lustrous-red  vase  No.  304  is  of  an  oval  shape.  This  also  has  a 
small  hollow  foot  and  a  short  neck,  which  widens  towards  the  mouth ;  it 
has  the  usual  tubular  holes  on  the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim  in  the 
same  direction.  The  body  is  ornamented  all  round  with  rudely-incised 
vertical  lines,  just  as  if  the  primitive  potter  had  intended  to  imitate 
a  melon.  The  neck  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  parallel  lines.  This 
vessel  has  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  by  which 
it  has  been  thoroughly  baked.  The  crown-shaped  cover  which  we  see  on 
the  vase  is  very  curious.  Unlike  the  usual  covers  with  a  similar  crown- 
like handle,  this  cover  is  not  intended  to  be  put  over  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
but  to  be  put  into  it,  like  a  stopper,  because  its  lower  part  is  hemi- 
spherical and  hollow,  with  a  wide  orifice  in  the  middle.  By  this  con- 
trivance the  cover  could  be  put  on  the  vase  even  when  it  was  full,  because 
the  liquid  would  enter  into  the  hollow.  While  all  the  vases  which 
I  have  hitherto  passed  in  review,  and  all  those  which  I  shall  pass  in 
review  without  a  special  notice  to  the  contrary,  are  hand-made,  this  vase- 
cover  is  wheel-made,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  prove  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  this  particular  vase. 
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Under  No.  305  I  represent  a  globular  lustrous-yellow  vase  found  in 
the  royal  house ;  it  has  the  usual  perforated  projections  for  suspension  on 


No.  304.    Ln«trons-red  Vase  of  oval  shape,  with  rnde  linear 

arsamcntation,  having  long  perforated  projections  on  the  sides. 

(Ualf  actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.) 


foot,  tubular  holes  for  suspenttion.  and  a 

projecting  ornamentation. 

(1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  2«  ft.) 


the  sides,  and  holes  in  the  rim ;  its  bottom  is  flat.     Around  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  what  has  been  taken  for  an  incised 
inscription,  which  Professor  Sayce   has  discussed  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions.^ 

The  red  vase  No.  306  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  has 
the  same  system  for  suspension  as  all  the  foregoing,   a 
hollow  foot,  and  a  small  neck ;  it  has  on  each  side  of  the 
body  a  spiral  decoration  in  relief,  like  the  Cypriote  cha-      wi^^ubuilr  hXi 
racter  lo.  f"^  r**^J''*''''uw 

twobreasts  on  either 

Of  a  far  ruder  fabric  is  the  little  vase  No.  307,  which      Bide.  (About  i :  4 
has  on  each  side  two  projections  in  the  form  of  female      ssftj  ^"'    ^^* ' 


See  his  Appendix. 
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breasts,  and  four  vertical  lines ;  the  small  curved  projections  on  the  sides 
are  perforata  for  suspension.     Very  curious  in  its  ornamentation  is  the 


No  308.    Vaic  of  TCTTaK»tta,  with  Inclsei 
decoratioiis.    (About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  2o  fl.) 


Ho.  309.  Vase  Cover,  with  a  small  handle,  decorated 
v/ith  an  iocised  orDanientation.  (About  1-3  actual 
size.) 


globular  vase  No.  308,  which  has  only  two  holes  for  suspension  in  the  rim, 
and  none  on  the  sides.     The  surface  of  the  body  is  divided  by  horizontal 


Na  311. 


Mo.  310. 


So,  311. 


No.  3in 


Nob.  310-31 8.    Fragments  of  Pottery  with  indaed  ornamentation.     (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  22  to  32  ft) 

parallel  lines  into  six  or  seven  zones,  most  of  which  ate  decorated  with 
rude  vertical,  slanting,  or  horizontal  incisions ;  on  each  side  of  the  body 
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there  is  a  projection  which,  however,  is  not  perforated.  The  only  pre- 
historic vases,  whose  incised  decoration  offers  some  resemblance  to  that 
on  this  vase,  are  those  found  in  Hungary,  and  represented  on  PI.  vi. 
Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel's  Antiquites  prehistoriques 
de  la  Hongrie} 

Under  No.  309  I  represent  a  vase-cover  with  a  small  handle;  it  is 
rudely  decorated  with  incisions  representing  lines,  small  concentric'circles, 
and  spirals. 

Nos.  310,  313,  314,  315,  and  318  are  fragments  of  vases  with  various 
rudely-incised  patterns.  No.  311  is  a  vase-foot  ending  in  a  spiral.  Nos. 
312  and  316  are  fragments  of  vase-covers.  No.  317  is  the  handle  of  a 
vase  with  curious  signs. 

'  The  engravings  Nos.  319  to  323  represent  five  of  the  long  lustrous- 
red  goblets,  with  two  enormous  handles  and  a  pointed  or  convex  foot,  on 
account  of  which  they  cannot  be  put  down  except  on  the  mouth ;  there- 


No.  319.    Goblei  with  two  handles,  driraf  om^- 
mmXJiov.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft) 


No.  320.    Goblet  with  two  handles,  «eira?  ofi^i- 
KvvtKXov.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft) 


fore,  whoever  held  such  a  goblet  in  his  hand,  when  filled  with  liquid, 
was  forced  to  empty  it  before  putting  it  down.  In  this  way  the  goblet 
was  always  kept  clean.  I  have  tried  to  prove  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(pp.  299-302)  that  the  Homeric  SeTra?  dfi<l>LKV7reX\ov  could  not  possibly 
have  been  anything  else  but  a  single  goblet  with  two  handles.  Nos.  319 
and  320 are  represented  upright,  as  when  held  in  the  hand;  Nos.  321, 322, 
and  323,  as  standing  on  the  mouth.  Thege  goblets  are  sometimes  very 
large ;  two  of  those  in  my  collection,  with  a  pointed  foot  and  handles,  like 
No.  319,  are  12  inches  long,  and  have  a  mouth  6  inches  in  diameter. 
But  there  also  occur  two-handled  goblets  of  a  different  shape  in  this  third. 


*  Esztergom,  1576. 
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No.  322. 


K().321. 


No8.  321,  322.    Goblcis  with  two  bandies  (2cira  o/A^ucvireAAa).    (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Deptb,  20  ft.) 


No.  324.    Cup  witb  two  handle?.     (1 : 3  actual  c 
Depth,  2611,) 


No.  323.    Goblet  with  two  handles  (fitVa?  afntyiKvntXXov). 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    D.  ptb,  2G  ft.) 


No.  325.    Qoblet  with  two  handlrs.    (1:3  actual  size. 
Depth.  26  ft.) 


the  burnt  city.  The  shape  represented  by  No.  324  also  occurs  very  fre- 
quently, and  still  more  abundant  is  the  form  No.  325,  which  in  the  upper 
pre-historic  cities  has  sometimes  three  feet.  With  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  goblets,  of  whatever  form,  are  of  a  lustrous-red  colour  ;  the  only  other 
colour  which  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  occurs  on  the  goblets,  is  a 
lustrous  black. 
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I  further  represent  here,  under  No.  326,  a  cup  with  three  feet  and 
two  handles;  it  is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  decorated  all  round 
with  parallel  horizontal  lines.  Only  two  specimens  of  this  type  have  been 
found  in  the  third  city;  but  it  is  very  frequent  in  the  following  city. 
But  still  more  frequent  in  the  latter  is  a  double-handled  cup  of  the 
very  same  shape,  but  without  the  tripod  feet;  indeed,  this  shape  is  so 
abundant  there,  that  I  was  able  to  collect  many  hundreds  of  specimens ; 
but  it  never  occurs  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  I  may  add  that  none 
of  these  various  forms  of  goblets  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 


No.  326.  Lnstroiis-bkck  Tripod  Cup,  with  two  handles. 
(About  1 :  5  actual  siae.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


No.  327.    Very  curious  sieve-like  perforated  Tripod- 
vessel.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.) 

No.  327  is  a  very  curious  tripod-vessel  in  the  form  of  a  one-handled 
pitcher,  which  stands  on  its  side,  supported  by  three  feet,  and  is 
pierced  all  over  with  holes  like  a  sieve.  Similar  vessels  are  not  rare, 
either  in  the  third  or  the  following  city ;  but  their  use  is  a  mystery 
to  us.  All  of  them  have  been  made  on  the  potter's  wheel,  are  unpolished, 
and  of  the  rudest  fabric.  All  the  holes  have  evidently  been  made  before 
the  vessel  was  baked.  But  the  baking  is  not  thorough.  Similar  vessels 
have  never  been  found  elsewhere.  Professor  Helbig  ^  suggests  that  the 
large  sieve-like  perforated  terra-cotta  vases  found  in  the  Italian  terramare 
may  have  served  for  separating  the  liquid  honey  from  the  wax.  May  the 
vessel  before  us  have  served  for  a  like  purpose  ? 

Nos.  328-330  represent  three  vase-covers,  whose  tripod-like  handles 
with  a  large  knob  make  a  very  pretty  appearance,  and  resemble  crowns. 
But  still  more  elegant  is  the  vase-cover  No.  331,  the  handle  of  which 
consists,  as  it  were,  of  two  arches;  its  form  can  best  be  explained  by 
comparing  it  to  two  single  handles  put  cross-wise,  one  over  the  other. 


■  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebene ; 
Leipzig,  1879,  p.  17.  Professor  Helbig  says, 
p.  6 :  **  The  word  Terramare  or  Terramara  is  an 
expression  corrupted  from  Terramama  by  the 
peaMnts  of  the  province  of  Parma,  and  signifies 
originally  every  stratum  of  earth  which  is  mixed 
with  organic  matter,  and  is  therefore  appropriate 


for  manuring.  Now,  as  the  soil  of  the  Emilia 
contains  the  remains  of  many  old  settlements, 
remains  consisting  of  manufactures  as  well  as  of 
decomposed  organic  bodies,  the  denomination 
Terramare  has  in  a  more  narrow  sense  been 
transferred  to  the  strata  containing   such    re- 
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and  joined  together  by  a  very  large  nail.     Both  sorts  of  handle  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  city,  as  well  as  in  the  two  succeeding  pre-historio 


No.  320.   Vase  Cover  with  a  crown-shaped  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  slie.    Depth,  26  fL) 


No.  338.   Vaae  Cover  with  a  crown-«haped  handle. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  else.    Depth.  26  ft) 


cities,  though  they  have  certainly  never  been  yet  found  elsewhere.     But 
my  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith  calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  of  these 


No.  331.    Vase  Cover  with  a  crown-sbaped 
(l:4actjal>iz2.     Depth,  36  ft) 


No.  330.    Vase  Cover  with  a  crown-shaped  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ftj 

Trojan  handles  to  the  crown-like  form  of  the  modern  Phrygian  water- 
vessels.  He  cites  the  following  passage  on  the  subject  from  page  101  of 
the  Rev.  E.  J.  Davis's  Life  in  Asiatic  Turlcey,  Writing  from  Hierapolis, 
he  says:  **Here  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  wooden  vessels  used  for 
carrying  water.  They  are  made  of  a  section  of  pine  :  the  inside  is 
hollowed  out  from  below,  and  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  piece  of  wood 
exactly  fitted  into  it.  These  vessels  are  very  durable  and  strong."  On 
the  opposite  page  he   gives  two  engravings,  according  to  which  these 
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Phrygian  water-vessels  have  a  ^ery  great  resemblance  to  the  Trojan  vase- 
covers  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 

Vase-covers  with  a  simple  handle,  like  No.  332,  occasionally  occnr, 
bat  they  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  forms  before  described. 


No.  332.    Vase  Cover  with  a  simple  handle.    (1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 

The  only  vase-handles  I  noticed  which  have  some  analogy  to  these 
were  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  are  shown  under  Nos.  26  and 
27  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  of  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  covering  the  vase-neck  like  a  cap,  as 
at  Troy,  they  were  intended  merely  to  shut  the  orifice:  for,  as  Dr.  J. 
Hampel  informs  me,  the  lower  part  of  No.  26  is  tapering,  and  its  flat- 
tened foot  is  divided  by  a  cross-like  groove  into  four  pivots;  the  lower 
part  of  No.  27  is  globular.  The  handle  is  on  the  slightly  hollow  upper 
side.  Therefore,  liko  the  Mycenean  vase-covers,®  these  Szihalom  vase- 
covers  were  kept  in  place  on  the  orifice  by  their  protruding  flat  rim, 
their  tapering  or  globular  lower  part  entering  into  the  neck  of  the  vase, 
like  a  stopper. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  some  vessels  in  the  form  of 
animals.  No.  333  represents  a  lustrous-green  globular  tripod-vessel 
with  a  ram's  head;  instead  of  the  tail  we  see  a  long  and  large  spout, 


No.  333.    Globular  Tripod,  with  a  ram's  head. 
(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  334.    Vessel  with  three  fe(>t  in  form  of  a  hedgehog. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.; 


which  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  back  of  the  vessel :  the  upper  part  of 
the  body  is  ornamented  with  bands  of  incised  lines.  No.  334  is  a  brown 
tripod-vase  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  with  the  head  of  a  hedgehog:   the 

*  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  256,  Nos.  373,  874. 
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primitive  potter  may  have  meant  to  represent  the  spines  of  the  animal 
by  the  three  bands  of  incised  strokes  with  which  the  body  of  the  vessel 
is  decorated.  Here  also  the  mouthpiece  is  on  the  back  part,  and  joined 
to  the  back  by  a  handle.  No.  335  is  a  lustrous-brown  vase,  in  the  form 
of  a  fat  sow  with  three  feet.  No.  336  is  a  lustrous-brown  vessel,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  four  feet.  No.  337  is  a  lustrous  dark-brown 
tripod-vase,  in  the  shape  of  a  hog.  No.  338  is  a  lustrous-brown  tripod- 
vase,  in  the  form  of  a  mole ;  this  latter  vessel  has  been  made  so  that  it 
can  be  set  upright  on  the  muzzle  and  the  two  fore  feet. 


No.  335.    Trlpod-vessciintheformofafatsow.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


No.  336.    Vase  iu  the  shape  of  a  sheep  with  four  feet. 
(1:4  actual  siz3.    Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  337.    Vase  in  the  form  of  a  bog ;  the  upper  part 
restored.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depib,  32  ft.) 


No.  339  again  represents  a  hedgehog,  but  its  four  feet  are  too  short 
to  set  it  on,  the  base  being  convex.     Unlike  the  other  vases,  the  mouth  is 
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Ho.  338.    Tripod-vessel  in  the  furm  of  a  mole. 
(l:4actiialBize.    Depth,  23  to  26  ft.) 


No.  339.    Vase  in  the  form  of  a  hedgehog,  with  four 
Bbort  feet.    (1:3  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  340.     Veasel  in  the  form  of  a  hipp«>roUmu8. 
(About  2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


here  over  the  neck.     The  only  ornamentation  of  this  vessel  consists  of 
five  horizontal  incisions  on  each  side. 

No.  340  is  of  lustrous-red  terra-cotta ;  it  has  four  feet,  and  can 
hardly  represent  anything  else  than  a  hippopotamus.  It  is  hollow ;  on  its 
left  side  are  the  most  distinct  marks 
of  its  having  been  joined  to  another 
vessel,  which  of  course  must  have 
had  an  identical  form ;  the  neck  of 
the  twin  vessel  may  have  been  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  hippo- 
potami. The  existence  of  the  figures 
of  hippopotami  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  at  a  depth  of  23  ft. 
below  the  surface,  is  extremely 
remarkable — nay,  astonishing ;  for  this  animal,  as  is  well  known,  is  no 
longer  met  with  even  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  occurs  only  in  the  rivers 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  the  time  of  the  Old  Empire,  however 
(about  B.C.  5000-3500,  according  to  Mariette),  the  hippopotamus  still 
lived  in  the  Delta,  as  is  shown  by  a  painting  in  the  tomb  of  Ti  at 
Sakkarah.  Ti  was  an  official  of  the  Fifth  Dynasty  (about  B.C.  3950- 
3700),  and  is  represented  as  hunting  hippopotami  among  the  papyri  of 
the  Delta.  According  to  Herodotus,^  they  were  worshipped  as  sacred 
animals  in  the  Egyptian  nome  of  Papremis  only ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxviii.  8)  they  still  existed  in  Upper  Egypt.  At  all 
events,  as  appears  to  be  evident  from  the  existence  of  Egyptian  porcelain 
here,  this  third  city  of  Troy  must  have  been  commercially  connected 
with  Egypt ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  still  an  enigma  how  the  animal  was  so 
well  known  here  as  to  have  been  made  of  clay  in  a  form  so  faithful 
to  nature.  We  may  compare  the  vases  similarly  made  in  the  form  of 
animals  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.^ 

Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  a  vase  in  the  form  of  a  hog  is  in 
the  Museum  of  Jena,  and  that  vessels  in  the  shape  of  animals,  for  the 


^  Herod,  ii.  71 :  Ol  8i  Tinroi  ol  trordfiioi  vofi^       Alyinrrlouri  ovk  IpoL 
iikv  T#  Ticnrprifilrp  Ipoi  €«<n,  ro7a'i  Si  oAAokti  •  Di  Cesnolo    Cyprus,  PI.  viil. 
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most  part  of  birds,  are  not  rare  in  the  tombs  of  Lnsatia  (Lausitz)  and 
Posen.  He  adds  that  many  of  them  are  mere  rattle-boxes  for  children, 
but  that  there  also  occur  open  ones.  The  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin 
contains  a  terra-cotta  vessel  without  feet,  with  an  animal's  head,  the 
funnel-shaped  orifice  being  in  the  back;  also  a  terra-cotta  tripod- vessel 
from  Corneto,  with  an  animal's  head,  the  funnel-like  orifice  being  in  the 
place  where  the  tail  ought  to  be ;  the  handle  is  on  the  back.  A  terra- 
cotta vessel  in  the  shape  of  an  ox,  with  four  feet,  having  the  orifice  in  the 
middle  of  the  back,  was  found  in  a  tomb  of  the  graveyard  of  Ea^mierz- 
Komorowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.^    A  similar  animal-shaped  vessel, 


No.  342. 


No.  343. 


No.  341.    Object  of  Terra>cuttii  representing  a  fantastical 
anhTiol  with  six  foet.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth.  23  ft)  Nos.  342.  343.    Two  Hooks  of  Ternw»tta.  with  thrc3 

perforations.    (1 : 3  actual  sixe.    D.ptb.  26 ft.) 

with  four   feet,  having  its   orifice  on   the  back,  is   in   the  Museum  of 
Neu  Brandenburg   in   Mecklenburg. 

No.  341  is  a  strange  animal  figure,  solid, 
except  for  a  tube  passing  through  the  body 
and  open  at  both  ends,  so  that  it  cannot 
have  been  a  vessel.  It  has  six  feet  and  a 
tail ;  but  we  see  on  its  body  four  upright 
projections,  which  may  also  serve  as  feet  if 
the  animal  is  put  upside  down.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

Under  Nos.  342  and  343  we  see  two 
hooks  of  terra-cotta,  each  with  three  per- 
forations, by  which  they  were  nailed  to  the 
wall.  Although  but  slightly  baked,  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight  might  be  suspended  on 
either  of  them  without  danger  of  breaking 
the  hook,  because  the  blackish  clay  they  are 
'^[^f^y^^i^^^'\  composed  of  is  very  tough  and  compact. 
"    "''  These  hooks  may  have  served  for  hanging 

No.  344.    Large   Jar  of  Terra-cotta.  with  i    .  i 

polished  surface  and  two  prcjcctlcns  in      ^P    ClOtneS. 

theform  of  handles.  (1:43  actual  siie.  Uudcr  No.  344  I  represent,  iu' l-43rd 

D^pth,  23ft.)  .  .  *■  m      •  • 

of  its  actual  size,  the  large  Trojan  jar 
which  I  presented  to  Professor  Virchow  for  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Ethnological  section.     Like  all  the 


•  F.  L.  W.  Schwartz,  //.  Nachtrag  zu  den  "  Uaterialien  zur  praehistoriK^im  KartograpMe  der 
Procmz  Posen;"  Posen,  1880,  p.  6,  and  PI.  il  fig.  6. 
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large  jars,  it  is  of  a  red  colour,  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  a  polished 
surface.  Unlike  most  Trojan  jars,  it  has  no  handles  and  merely  two 
small  projections  which  have  the  shape  of  handles,  but  are  not  per- 
forated. This  jar  is  further  distinguished  from  mpst  other  Trojan  jars 
by  its  straight  form,  to  which  its  good  preservation  is  probably  due. 
But  its  safety  may  also  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  it  was  not  exposed  to  the  great  heat  of  the  conflagration,  because 
it  was  found  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  third  city,  which  was  not 
reached  by  the  fire.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  my  long  excavations  at 
Hissarlik,  I  have  taken  out,  besides  this  jar,  only  two  smaller  ones 
intact  from  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  they  were  only  3j^  ft.  high  and 
26|  in.  in  diameter ;  their  sole  decoration  was  a  rope-like  band  in 
relief.  Of  the  large  jars,  from  5  to  8  ft.  high  and  4j^  to  5  ft.  in 
diameter,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  out  a  single  one  entire.  For  the 
most  part,  they  had  suffered  so  much  from  their  long  exposure  to  the 
intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  and  from  the  ponderous  weight  of  the 
ruins  which  pressed  upon  them,  that  they  either  already  had  cracks 
when  I  brought  them  to  light,  or  they  cracked  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Others,  which  were  intact,  broke  as  they  were 
being  removed. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  a  compartment  of  a  house  in  the  burnt 
Trojan  stratum  below  the  Temple  of  Athene  appears  to  have  been  a  wine 
merchant's  magazine,^®  for  in  it  I  brought  to  light  nine  large  jars  of 
various  forms,  six  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving  No.  8 ;  the 
other  three  are  out  of  view.  This  magazine  was  close  to  the  southern 
brick  wall ;  the  nine  jars  are  marked  s  on  Plan  I.  As  may  be  seen  from 
the  engraving,  only  two  of  the  six  jars  which  are  visible  were  broken ;  a 
third  is  cracked,  and  the  other  three  are  only  slightly  injured  in  the  rim. 
The  mouths  of  all  these  nine  jars  had  been  left  open,  and  hence  they 
were  filled  with  debris.  I  could  perhaps  have  saved  these  as  well  as  the 
other  three,  which  are  hidden  from  view  in  the  engraving,  but  a  religious 
fear  prevented  me  from  trying  to  do  so,  for  I  hoped  that  they  might  be 
preserved  in  situ.  But  no  sooner  had  I  gone  than  the  Turks  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  suspected  the  jars  might  contain  treasure,  knocked 
them  partly  to  pieces. 

The  number  of  large  jars  which  I  brought  to  light  in  the  burnt 
stratum  of  the  third  city  certainly  exceeds  600.  By  far  the  larger 
number  of  them  were  empty,  the  mouth  being  covered  by  a  large  flag  of 
schist  or  limestone.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jars  were 
filled  with  wine  or  water  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  for  there  appears 
to  have  been  hardly  any  reason  for  covering  them  if  they  had  been  empty. 
Had  they  been  used  to  contain  anything  else  but  liquids,  I  should  have 
found  traces  of  the  fact ;  but  only  in  a  very  few  cases  did  I  find  some 
carbonized  grain  in  the  jars,  and  only  twice  a  small  quantity  of  a  white 
mass  the  nature  of  which  I  could  not  determine.^ 


>*  See  p.  32.    Professor  Virchow  suggests  to       underground  jars  in  Western  Asia,  I  may  add  a 

me  that  it  might  have  been  a  royal  wine-cellar.        further   illustration   from   the  records  of  the 

'  With   regard  to  the  storage   of   wine   in      Egyptian  conqueror  Thutmes   III.     When   he 
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For  the  most  part  the  large  jars  have  no  decoration ;  and  when  there 
is  any,  it  is  nearly  always  limited  to  rope-like  bands  in  relief,  or  to  bands 
in  relief  from  2  to  2iin.  broad,  ornamented  with  incised  fish-spine  decora- 
tions, common  geometrical  patterns,  or  mere  impressed  circles.  The 
coarse  but  very  excellent  clay,  which  has  been  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  these  jars,  is  abundantly  mixed  with  crushed  quartz,  silicious  stone,  and 
mica,  of  which  latter  the  gold-  or  silver-like  sparkles  glitter  wherever 
one  looks.  Most  of  the  large  jars  have  been  carefully  polished  and 
abundantly  coated  with  a  wash  of  clay  containing  peroxide  of  iron,  for 
they  generally  have  a  lustrous-red  colour  and  are  perfectly  smooth; 
whereas  they  show  in  the  fracture  an  infinity  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  silicious  stone,  and  mica  with  sharp  edges.  The  manner  in  which 
these  jars  were  made  has  been  minutely  explained  in  a  previous  passage.* 

The  shape  of  the  vase  which  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  large  jars 
is  represented  by  the  pear-shaped  jug  No.  345.  It  is  of  a  fine  lustrous- 
brown  colour.    Very  characteristic  is  the  shape  of  the  head,  from  which  a 


No.  346.    THp'jd  Vase,  wiib  iccbcd  taiii3  and  bell- 
Bbaped  cover.    (1 : 4  actual  aiic.    Depth,  29  fl.) 


No.  345.    Large  pear-shaped  Jug.    (About  1 :4  actual 
size.    Depth,  32  a.) 


hemispherical  piece  is  cut  out  on  the  side  over  the  handle.  Jugs  and 
pitchers  with  a  similar  mouth  are  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities 
at  Hissarlik,  but  they  have  never  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  The  lustrous- 
grey,  nearly  globular,  tripod-vase  No.  346  is  wheel-made,  while  its  one- 
handled  cover  is  hand-made :  the  vase  has  no  handle ;  its  ornamentation 
consists  of  three  parallel  incised  lines,  which  surround  it. 


went  through  the  land  of  Zahi  (the  maritime 
plain  of  Palestine),  he  says,  "  Their  wine  was 
found  stored  in  cellars,  as  well  as   in   skins.'* 


(Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  376,  EngL 
trans.  2nd  ed.) 
«  See  p.  279. 
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The  long  pitcher,  No.  347,  is  one  of  the  rudest  vessels  I  ever  found  at 
Hissarlik,  and  yet  it  is  most  certainly  wheel-made.     Mr.  A.  S.  Murray, 


No.  347.    A  carious  Tnjan  Pitcher  of 

Tcrra-cotta.    (About  1 :  5  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  049. 


Splendid  Terra-cotta  Vase,  from  the  Royal  House. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


of  the  British  Museum,  calls  my  attention  to  the  perfect  similarity  of 
this  vessel  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  buckets,  which  were  let  down  by  a 
rope  into  the  wells  to  draw  water.  This 
sort  of  vessel  is  frequent  here ;  most  pro- 
bably they  were  used  in  Troy,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt,  for  drawing  water  from  the  well. 
Two  things  seem  to  corroborate  this  sup- 
position: first,  the  very  heavy  weight  of 
their  lower  part,  which  must  have  been  in- 
tended to  keep  them  upright ;  and,  secondly, 
the  grooves  or  furrows  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  handles,  which  can  apparently  have 
been  made  only  by  the  rope  by  which  they 
were  let  down  into  the. well. 

No.  348  represents  a  grey  vase,  with 
two  handles  and  two  upright  projections.  To  this  vase  belongs  a  cover 
such  as  we  see  on  Nos.  346,  349,  and  350.  No.  349  represents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  vases  ever  found  at  Troy ;  it  has  a  lustrous-red 
colour  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  It  has  a  pointed  base,  and  is  here 
represented  with  the  pebbles  used  to  support  it.  It  has  two  handles 
and  two  long  upright  slightly-incurved  projections,  which  are  hollow  on 


No.  3i8.    Grey  Vase,  with  Iwo  handles  and 

two  wing-like  projections. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 
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the  outside  and  have  the  shape  of  wings.  They  taper  out  in  a  spiral  at 
the  top ;  from  their  base  also  a  spiral  in  relief  extends  on  either  side. 
The  neck  is  ornamented  with  the  fish-spine  pattern,  which  we  also  see  on 


No.  360.  Globular  Vase,  with  two  handles  and  two  wing-lUca 
projections.  Cover  in  the  form  ot  a  crowxu  (About  1 : 4  actual 
siie.    Depth,  26  ft) 


Ko.  351.  Globular  Vase,  witb  two  curved  handles  and 
two  straight  wiDg-shaped  projections.  Cover  in  the 
Bbapb  of  a  crown.  (About  1:4  actual  size.  Depth, 
26  to  29  ft.) 


the  edge  of  the  body  all  round.  The  crown-shaped  cover  was  found  close 
to  the  vase,  and  may  have  belonged  to  it.  Of  a  similar  form  but  of  a 
ruder  fabric  is  the  dark-brown  vase  No.  350,  whose  upright  projections 

are  also  curved  on  the  outside;  from  the 
base  of  each  of  them  a  spiral  in  relief  runs 
out  on  both  sides.  Of  the  same  form,  only 
with  a  more  pointed  foot,  is  the  black  vase 
No.  351,  which  has  some  little  ornamenta- 
tion of  incised  lines  and  dots  on  or  about 
the  handles.  Of  the  same  shape,  finally, 
is  the  pretty  little  vase  No.  352,  which 
is  ornamented  all  over  with  dots.  The 
upright  wing-like  projections  of  these  four 
vases  can  never  have  been  intended  for 
handles,  because  they  are  too  fragile  and 
their  edges  are  too  sharp;  all  of  them  have  two  regular  handles  in 
addition   to  the  wings.      I  call  particular  attention  to  their  great  re- 


No.  352.  Vase  with  two  handles  and  two 

straight  wing-like  projections. 

(1 : 3  actual  size.    Dep:h,  25  fi.) 
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semblance  to  the  upright  wing-like  projections  on  the  vases  with  owl- 
heads. 

No.  353  represents  a  lustrous-red  globular  tripod-vase,  decorated  on 
both  sides  with  engraved  branches,  zigzags,  and  straight  lines.     On  either 


No.  363.    Olobnlsr  Tripod  Vase^  vlth  Indsed  ornameDtfttioD.    (Half  actua  size.    Depth,  26  ft) 


No.  354.    Vase  with  two  handles  and  a  spiral  ornamentation  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  spectoclefl, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  ko.    (l :  4  aaual  size.    Drpih,  30  ft.) 

side  is  a  solid  upright  projection,  with  a  vertical  perforation  for  sus- 
pension ;  between  these  there  is  a  crescent-shaped  projection  on  each  side. 
Another  very  pretty  lustrous-red  vase  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
No.  354.    It  has  a  convex  foot  and  two  handles,  between  which  we  see 
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on  each  side  a  high  projecting  spiral  ornament,  like  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  Tco,  Above  this  is  an  inverted  branch ;  below 
it  the  body  forms  an  edge  which  is  ornamented  with  an  incised  fish-spine 
pattern.  Similar  to  this  is  the  lustrous  dark-brown  vase  No.  355;  only 
its  base  is  still  more  pointed  and  its  body  more  bulged.  This  also  has 
two  handles  and  two  spiral  ornaments  in  relief  in  the  form  of  spectacles, 
or  the  Cypriote  character  io. 

Under  No.  356  I  represent  a  tripod-vessel  of  blackish  colour,  formed  of 
three  separate  cups,  which  are  joined  together  at  the  body,  and  of  which 
each  has  one  foot.     To  the  list  given  in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  places 


I7o.  3o5.    Vase  wiUi  pointed  bottom,  two  handles.  No.  358.    Tripod  Jug 

and  projecting  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  with  two  necks. 

Bpectacles,  or  Cypriote  ko,  on  either  side.  (Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size. 
(1:5  actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.)  Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


No.  357.    Globular  Jug, 

(1:3  actual  size. 

Depth,  22  to  26  ft) 


;^here  similar  conjoined  vessels  may  be  seen,  I  may  add  the  Museum  of  the 
Bap^aKctov  in  Athens,  which  contains  a  pre-historic  hand-made  terra-cotta 
vessel  from  Thera,  consisting  of  two  separate  cups  which  are  joined  in 
three  places.  Professor  Virchow's  remarkable  collection  of  German  pre- 
historic antiquities  contains  a  double  drinking-horn,  a  vessel  with  two 
and  another  with  three  cups  of  terra-cotta,  from  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen.  The  Miirkisches 
Museum  at  Berlin  contains  also  a  vessel  consisting  of  twin  cups  and 
another  with  three  cups.  Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  vessels  con- 
sisting of  two,  three,  or  more  conjoined  cups,  are  not  rare  in  the  ancient 
Germanic  sepulchres  in  Lusatia  and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg.  The 
collections  of  Peruvian  antiquities  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin  and  the 
British  Museum  also  contain  pottery  consisting  of  two  conjoined  vessels. 
No.  357  is  a  single-handled  jug  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  a  convex  bottom. 

No.  358  is  a  curious  tripod-jug  of  greyish  yellow  colour,  having  a 
globular  body,  from  which  project  two  separate  spouts,  one  of  which  has  a 
handle.     As  the  one  spout  stands  in  front  of  the  other,  the  liquid  could 
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only  be  poured  out  by  the  foremost,  so  that  the  other  was  of  no  use: 
these  double  spouts  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  mere  fancy  of  the 


No. 359.    Carious doable-neckedJug.     (About  1 :4 actual sUe.    Trojan strattim.) 

primitive  potter.  The  black  flagon  (oenochoe),  No.  359,  has  likewise  two 
separate  spouts,  the  handles  of  which  are  joined  at  the  body.  But  here 
the  spouts  stand  side  by  side,  so  that  the  liquid  could  be  poured  simul- 
taneously through  both  of  them.  Similar  oenochoae,  with  two  spouts, 
occur  also  in  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  but  they  have  never  hitherto 
been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  The 
collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  contains  an 
oenochoe  with  double  spouts,  each  of  which  is  joined  by  a  separate  handle 
to  the  body ;  but  this  vessel  may  be  of  a  much  later  period,  as  it  is  wheel- 
made  and  painted.  My  friend  General  di  Cesnola  represents  in  his  excellent 
work,  Cyprus,  two  similar  oenochoae  with  double  spouts,  one  of  which  he 
found  in  his  excavations  at  Alambra,  and  the  other  at  Dali.^  A  some- 
what similar  oenochoe  was  found  in  the  village  of  Tokol,  on  the  island 
of  Csepel  in  the  Danube.*  I  may  still  mention  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with 
two  vertical  spouts  in  the  Markisohes  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No.  360  represents  a  pretty  lustrous-red  pear-shaped  oenochoe,  with  a 
long  upright  neck  and  trefoil  mouth,  joined  by  a  long  handle  to  the  body, 
on  which  we  see  small  handles  to  the  right  and  left :  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  we  discern  three  bands  in  relief;  the  bottom  is  flat. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  pear-shaped  red  oenochoe,  No.  361,  which  has  only 
one  handle.    No.  362  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  oval-shaped :  it  has 

*  See  General  di  Cesnola's  Cyprus ;  London,  *  Joseph  Ham  pel,  Antiquit€s  pr^istoriques  d$ 

1877,  Pbtes  vii.  and  ix.  la  Hongrie;  Esztergom,  1876,  Plate  v.  No.  3. 
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No.  360.    Oenochoi  with  three  handles  and  long  m'Ck. 
(  About  1 :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  O.) 


No.  361.    Oenochoe  with  long  neck. 
(  Nearly  1 :  4  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  362.    Vape  of  oval  furm,  with  long  neck. 
(1:  6  actual  B.ie.    Depth,  26  a.) 


No.  363.    Vflte  of  lenticular  shape,  with  long  neck. 
(1:5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 
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also  a  trefoil  month  and  one  handle ;  its  base  is  convex.  No.  363  is  of  a 
similar  form,  bnt  of  a  dark-brown  colonr;  its  month  rnns  ont  almost 
straight,  like  a  bird's  beak;  its  bottom  is  convex.  Professor  Virchow 
observes  to  me  that  from  the  shape  of  these  vases  the  widely-spread 
beak-shape  of  the  Etruscan  bronze  jngs  has  evidently  been  developed. 

Of  oenochoae  similar  to  these,  I  mention  first  an  excellent  hand-made 
specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Boulogne-sur-mer,  the  director  of  which,  in 
his  ignorance  of  pre-historic  potteiry,  thinks  it  to  be  Boman,  and  has 
therefore  put  it  among  the  Koman  pottery,  though  it  is  worth  more  than 
the  whole  collection  of  Koman  terra-cottas  in  the  museum.  May  this 
notice  reach  him,  and  may  it  be  the  cause  of  the  precious  oenochoe 
receiving  at  last  the  place  it  deserves! 

I  further  mention  three  oenochoae  of  nearly  the  same  shape,  but  with  a 
short  neck,  in  the  archaic  Greek  Collection  in  the  British  Museum ;  also 
an  oenochoe  of  a  similar  form  in  the  Cypriote  Collection  in  the  same 
museum.  Three  oenochoae  of  a  similar  shape  found  in  Thera,  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  believed  to  date  from  the 
16th  or  17th  century  B.C.,  are  preserved  here  at  Athens  in  the  small 
collection  of  the  French  School.  Another,  likewise  found  below  three 
strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Therasia,  and 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  age,  is  here  in  my  own  collection.  But  these 
four  latter  oenochoae  have  an  ornamentation  of  black  paint,  whereas  the 
Trojan  vessels  are  unpainted.  I  have  still  to  mention  an  oenochoe,  also  very 
ancient,  of  a  similar  form,  but  with  a 
painted  plant-like  ornamentation,  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Bap^uKeiov  at 
Athens.  Finally,  I  have  to  mention 
the  three  pretty  jugs  of  a  similar  form 
(viz.  with  a  spout  bent  backward) 
found  by  me  in  my  excavations  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Mycenae,  and  preserved 
in  the  Mycenae  Museum  at  Athens. 
All  three  are  decorated  with  a  painted 
ornamentation  of  birds,  patterns  bor- 
rowed from  woven  fabrics,  or  spiral 
lines.  There  are,  besides,  a  few  similar 
jngs  in  the  Etruscan  Collection  of  the 
Vatican  Museum  at  Kome. 

No.  364  is  at  oenochoe  of  lenticular 
form  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-yellow 
colour,  with  a  neck  and  spout  much 
bent  backward.  It  has  the  same 
peculiar  cut  in  its  mouth  which  we 
have  also  seen  in  No.  333  and  No.  357. 
has  also  the  same  form  of  mouth, 
convex  bottom. 

A  similar  shape,  with  the  neck  bent  backwards,  is  seen  also  in  the 
oviform  jug  No.  366,  which  is  of  a  lustrous-black  colour,  and  ornamented 


No.  364.    Globular  Oenochoe,  with  neck  bent  back- 
ward.   (Nearly  1 :  i  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 

The  lustrous-yellow  jug,  No.  365, 
All   these   last   four  jugs   have   a 
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with  lines  filled  with  white  chalk;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth.  But  only 
the  upper  part  is  genuine ;  the  lower  has  been  restored  with  gypsum. 
No.  367  represents  a  similar  red  jug  of  globular  form. 


No.  36S.    Globular  Jug. 

(Nearly  1 :  3  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  fi.) 


No.  3t>6.    Jug;  lowir    part  restored. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  sixe.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  367.    Globular  Jug. 
(1 : 3  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  368  is  a  yellow  jug  of  globular  shape,  with  the  neck  also  bent 
backwards ;  the  shape  of  the  mouth  is  again  like  that  of  Nos.  333,  357, 
364,  and  365. 


No.  368.    Globular  J  ug.     (1:3  actual  size. 
Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  369.    Jug  with  three  prqjettions  in  tlie  shape  of 
breastd.    (About  1 :  i  actual  size.    D.pth,  32  fu) 


Of  oenochoae  with  an  upright  spout,  I  further  represent  the  lustrous 
dark-brown  jug  No.  369,  which  is  ornamented  with  three  breast-like 
protuberances;  the  black  jug  No.  370,  which  is  the  first  wheel-made 
vessel  we  have  for  a  long  time  passed  in  review ;  Nos.  371  and  372,  which 
latter  has  again  a  trefoil  mouth.     Similar  in  shape  are  also  Nos.  373,  374c 
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Ko.3:o.    tilobolarJug.    (About  1:4  actual  site. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  372.    Jug;  mouth  restore  1. 
(13  actual  slxe.    Depth.  26  ft.) 


No.  37 1 .    Ulobular  Jug.    (  Aboat  1 : 4  actual  size 
Depth.  29  ft) 


No.  373.    Globular  Jug,  with  straight  neck. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  26  a.) 


No.  374.    Pear-«haped  Jng. 
(Nearly  1 :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  375.    Globular  Jug. 
(About  1 1 4  actual  size.    Dtpth,  26  n.) 
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375,  376.     A  vase  of  the  same   shape  as  No.  376  was  found  by  me 
at  Mycenae  and  is  now  here  at  Athens  in  the  Mycenae  Museum. 


No.  37b.     UlubuJur  J  ug. 
( About  1 : 4  actual  f  1&9,    Depth,  2C  ft.) 


>o.  377.    Globular  Butlle ;  upright 

ueck.    (Nearly  1 :  i  actual  size. 

Depth.  26  ft.) 


No.  378.  iilubuUr  Jug,  with 
prcJectioM  like  ears.  (About 
1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  377  represents  a  lustrous  dark-red  globular  bottle,  with  a  long 
narrow  upright  neck.  Such  bottles  are  not  frequent  at  Troy.  Two  hand- 
made terra-cotta  bottles  of  the  same  shape,  the  one  yellow,  the  other 
black,  found  in  tombs  near  Bethlehem,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
also  contains,  in  its  Assyrian  Collection,  a  wheel-made  bottle  of  a  similar 
form  from  Nimroud.  Wheel-made  terra-cotta  bottles  of  a  like  shape 
are  likewise  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in  ancient  Egyptian 
sepulchres,  and  the  British  Museum  contains  several  specimens  of  them 
in  its  collections  of  Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities.  Several  terra- 
cotta bottles  of  a  similar  shape  were  also  found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in 


No.  379. 


No6.  379-381 .    Jugs  of  globular  form,  with  one  handle.    (1 : 4  aauul  sixe.    Diplb,  22  to  3211.^ 
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Cyprus.*     I  may  mention  one  more  such  terra-cotta  bottle  from  Cyprus, 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  at  London. 

Somewhat  similar  to  No.  377  is  the  jug  No.  378,  which  has  on  either 
side  below  the  rim  a  projecting  ornament  in  the  form  of  an  ear. 

Three  very  pretty  lustrous  yellow 
or  red  oval-shaped  jugs,  with  spouts 
upright  or  slightly  turned  back  are 
represented  under  Nos.  379,  380, 
and  381 ;  all  of  them  have  a  convex 
bottom.  No.  379  has  on  each  side 
of  the  orifice  a  round  excres- 
cence, in  the  form  of  an  eye.  No. 
381  has  a  rope-formed  handle,  and 
above  the  body  a  projecting  band, 
ornamented  with  vertical  strokes. 
Two  similar  jugs,  but  wheel-made, 
are  in  the  Egyptian  Collection  of 
the  British  Museum.  Jugs  of  a 
similar  shape  are  frequent  at  Troy, 
but,  except  the  two  Egyptian  spe- 
cimens, I  am  not  aware  that  they 
have  ever  been  found  elsewhere. 

No.  382  is  a  pretty  lustrous 
dark-grey  oenocho'e^  with  a  trefoil 
mouth ;  it  is  ornamented  with  ten 
incised  parallel  bands.  An  oenochoe 
of  the  same  shape,  found  by  me 
at  Mycenae,  is  represented  at  p.  65,  No.  26,  in  my  Mijcevue. 

Nos.  383  to  388  are  all  bottle-shaped  jugs  of  red,  yellow,  brown,  or 


No.  382.     Oenochoe  of  Terra-cotta,  with  incised  omamen- 
tatioQ.    (Half  actual  Bixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  a»4.    J  ug  ul  A  globulAr  fi>rm. 
(About  1:4  actual  size.    Depth.  26ft.) 


No.  383.    Jug. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  siz^.    Depth.  26  (I.n 


*  General  di  Cesnola,  Cyprus^  PI.  vii. 
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black  colour.  No.  387  has  the  best  fabric  and  the  prettiest  shape  of 
all,  with  its  long  neck  and  widefy-stretched  handle.  Its  body  is  divided 
by  two  incised  horizontal  parallel  lines  into  two  fields,  which  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  vertical  strokes.  The  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin 
contains  two  jugs  similar  in  shape  to  No.  383.  No.  388  is  decorated  with 
seven  incised  horizontal  parallel  lines. 


Xo.  386.    GlobuUrJug. 
(Abcct  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  26  ft.) 


No.  386.    Globular  Jug. 
(I :  A  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  3S8.    Ju;  with  incised  bands. 
(  A  bout  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  2'i  to  30  ft) 


No.  387.    Jug  of  Terra-colta,  with  an  incised  orna- 
nienUtiuu.    (Half  actual  tize.    Depth,  26  U.) 


No.  389.    Pitcher  with  a  fluted  bodj  and  a  b&od 
imiuUng  a  plant.    (About  1 : 4  actual  aite. 
Depth,  26  a) 


One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Trojan  pitchers  is  represented  by 
No.  389,  which  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  is  decorated  with  a  plant-like 
ornament  round  the  neck ;  its  whole  body  is  decorated  with  very  symme- 
trical vertical  concave  flutinpjs.  Under  Nos.  390  to  393  I  represent  four 
common  pitchers  of  rude  fabric.    In  looking  at  them,  we  involuntarily 
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lfo.39X 


Ko.  393. 
Kos.  390-393.    Pitchers  of  different  shapes.    (1 :  A  actual  size.    Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 

think  we  have  seen  snch  fonns  often  before ;  but,  though  they  are  very 
abundant  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  have  as  yet  been  found  elsewhere,  except  a  pitcher 
similar  to  No.  393,  which  was  found  by  me  at  Mycenae.^ 

Under  Nos.  394  to  400  I  represent  seven  more  red,  yellow,  or  brown 
pitchers  of  a  larger  size,  of  which  No.  397  is  wheel-made.  Of  wheel- 
made  pitchers  similar  to  this  one,  some  hundreds  were  found  in  the 
third,   the    burnt  city,  as  well  as   in    the  fourth   and  fifth    cities,  but 


No.  39S. 


No.  394. 


Nus.  391, 395.    Pitchers  of  different  shapes.     (1:4  actual  size.    L'epth,  22  to  32  ft.) 

especially  in  the  fourth.  In  general  these  wheel-made  pitchers  are  of  a 
very  rude  fabric,  are  but  slightly  baked,  have  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
clay  itself,  and  are  not  at  all  polished.  But  in  a  great  many  instances  , 
they  have  been  polished  both  inside  and  outside,  and  by  a  wash  of  fine 
clay  and  a  little  more  baking  they  have  in  this  case  acquired  a  fine 
appearance.  Such  polished  wheel-made  pitchers  are  in  many  instances 
very  light,  and  sometimes  even  as  light  as  Koman  or  Greek  pottery.  But 
it  deserves  peculiar  attention  that   these  polished  wheel-made  pitchers 


«  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  163,  No.  237. 
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No.  396.    Pitcher  of  very  rude  fal»ric. 
(1 :  A  actual  aize.    Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  398. 


No.  397.    Pitcher  with  globular  hasc. 
(AboQt  1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  400. 


No.  399, 


Nos.  398-400.    Pitchers.    (1  :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  32  ft.) 


are  peculiar  to  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  that  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  city.  No.  399,  which  is  very  heavy,  is  of  the 
rudest  fabric. 

Of  pitchers  of  the  same  shape  I  have  been  able  to  detect  else- 
where only  a  wheel-made  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found 
in  a  tomb  near  Bethlehem.  Two  more  wheel-made  ones,  found  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  are  also  in  the  British  Museum;  and  one 
found  in  Cyprus  is  preserved  in  the  Louvre.  I  further  mention,  as 
of  similar  type,  the  pitcher  No.  11  on  PI.  vi.  in  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel's 
Antiquites  prehistoriques  de  la  Hongrie ;  also  the  pitchers  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Buda-Pesth,  which  were  found  at  Szihalom,  and  are  repre- 
sented on  PI.  ix.,  Nos.  10,  20,  and  21  of  the  photographs,  corresponding 
to  the  numbers  of  the  glass  cases  in  which  they  are  preserved. 

I  further  represent  under  Nos.  401,  402,  and  403  three  large  one- 
handled  pitchers  of  very  rude  fabric,  having -con vex  bottoms.  I  need  only 
show  them  here,  as  their  shape  has  not  been  found  elsewhere.  They 
are  very  common  at  Troy. 

No.  404  is  a  large  dark-brown  oenochoe  with  a  bulbous  body.  No.  405 
represents  a  single-handled  bowl  with  a  spout. 

Under  Nos.  406  to  412,  I  represent  seven  black,  grey,  or  red  terra- 
cotta bottles,  globular  or  egg-shaped,  without  handles,  all  of  which  are 
wheel-made,  and  have  a  convex  or  pointed  foot.     Bottles  of  these  shapes 
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Ko.  401.  ritcber ;  convex  bottom.    ^  About  1 : 4  actual        Ho.  402.    Htcher ;  convex  bottom.    (About  1 : 4  ftctual 
tize.    Depth,  23  to  29  ft.)  gize.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


%. 


"So,  403.    Very  mde  Jag ;  convex  bottom. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  404.   Jug  with  a  pointed  foot.    (Nearly 
1:5  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  403.    Bowl  with  a  spout  and  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


No.  407.    Bottle  of 
No.  406.    Globular  Vaae.    (1:4  actual         Terra-cotta.   (i:4 
size.    Depth,  29  ft)  actual  size.    Depth 

29  ft.) 
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Xo.  410 


No.  403. 


No.  409. 


Nos.  403-110.    Pottles  of  Terra-cotU.    (1:4  actual  Hize.    Depth,  25  to  29  ft.) 
No.  411.  No.  412. 


No.  413.   Cup  with  three  No.  414.  One-handled  Tripod 

— ^.^..^^^^                    breast-like  excrescences.  Ba-sin.    (1 :  4  acttial  size. 

Nos.  411,412.    Bottt(>s  of  Terra-cotta.    (1:4  actual  size.            (1:4  actual  size.  Depth,  22  to  32  ft.) 
Depih.  22  to  32  ft.)                                           Depth,  22  to  32  ft.) 

are  not  rare  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city;  they  also  occnr  sometimes  in 
the  following,  the  fourth  city ;  but,  except  the  form  of  the  vase  No.  411, 
of  which  there  is  an  analogous  one  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,'  I  am 
not  aware  that  similar  vessels  have  been  ever  found  elsewhere  in  the 
remains  of  pre-historic  ages. 

Nos.  413  and  414  are  also  both  wheel-made.  The  former  is  a  cup  with 
three  round  excrescences,  which  may  represent  a  nose  and  two  eyes. 
No.  414  is  a  tripod-pan  or  bowl  with  an  open  handle. 

Nos.  415  and  416  represent  black  jugs  of  a  peculiar  shape,  which  I 
merely  show  here,  as  I  have  not  noticed  analogous  ones  elsewhere. 


No.  415.    Pitcher.    ( Ab(;ut  1 : 4  actual  size, 
tepth,  26  ft.) 


No.  416.    G  lobular  Pitcher.    (1 : 4  actual  i 
Depth,  26  fl.) 


*  L  J.  F.  JaDKen,  de  Gcrniaansche  en  Xocrdsche  Monumentcn  van  hct  Museum  te  Leyden^  PI.  ii.  No.  46. 
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Nos.  417  and  418  are  large  red  bowls  with  two  handles.     A  bowl  of  a 
shape  like  No.  417,  and  likewise  hand-made  was  found  in  Hungary,  and 


Ko.  417.    Large  double-handled  Bowl.    (1  : 3  actual  size.    Deplb.  26  to  30  ft.) 


Kg.  418.    Large  double-handled  Buwl.    Q. :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  30  ft.) 

is  represented  in  PI.  vi.,  No.  10,  of  Dr.  Joseph  HampeFs  Antiquites  pre- 
historiques  de  la  Hongrte. 

No.  419  represents,  in  l-5th  of  the  actual  size,  a  large  yellow  double- 
handled  amphora  with  a  convex  bottom.  I  have  put  on  it  one  of  the 
crown-shaped  vase-covers.  Of  a  similar  shape  are  the  dark  yellow  or 
brown  amphorae,  Nos.  420,  421,  422.  This  last  has  on  the  body  a  long 
excrescence  in  the  form  of  a  breast  or  teat  curved  downward.  As  a 
very  great  number  of  the  large  Trojan  jugs  have  a  similar  excrescence, 
always  curved  downward,  I  would  suggest  that  these  excrescences, 
which  have  almost  the  form  of  hooks,  served  as  an  additional  support 
for  the  rope  with  which  the  Trojan  women  fastened  the  jugs  on  their 
backs  when  they  fetched  water  from  the  springs.  Amphorae  like  these 
are  very  abundant  in  all  the  three  upper  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik, 
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but,  strange  to  say,  the  shapes  of  Nos.  419,  420,  421,  422  have  nerer  yet 
been  found  elsewhere. 


No.  420.    Ju  Tvith  two  bandies.    (1 :4  actoal  i 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  419.    Jar  with  two  handles ;  Cover  In  form  of  a 
c:  own.    (1 : 5  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  421.    Jar  with  two  handlea.    {,l:i  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 
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No.  422.    Jar  with  two  bandies.    (1:6  aclual  size. 
Depth,  28  to  32  ft.) 


No.  423.   Large  Amphora.    (1:7  nctuul  size. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  423  represents  a  Trojan  amphora  of  a  different  form,  like  one 
specimen,  preserved  in  the  little  collection  in  the  French  School  here 
at  Athens,  fonnd  on  the  island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  helow  three  layers 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and,  like  No.  423,  it  is  just  2  ft.  high. 


No.  424.    Vate  of  globular  shape,  with  two  bandlet.    (i :    uctoal  Bite,    Depth,  36  ft.) 
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Further  varieties  of  large  Trojan  vessels  with  two  handles  are  repre- 
sented by  the  dark-red  or  lustrous  blackish  specimens  Nos.  424,  425,  and 
426.     No.  425  is  decorated  on  each  side  with  an  excrescence ;   No.  426 


No.  425.    Vaae  with  two  handles.    (1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth.  26  ft.) 


Ko.  427.  Amphora  of  oval  shape,  with  tiro 
handles.   (1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


Xo.  426.    Large  \  a*e  with  two  handles.    ^1 ;  10  actual  »izc. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


Xi>.  +ia,    Jiij-  villi  two  kindles. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  fu) 


represents  the  usual  shape  of  the  funeral  urns  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ; 

apd  No.  424,  the  usual  shape  of  the  funeral  urns  in   the  following,  the 

fourth  city.  Only  two  urns  of  this  identical 
form  were  found,  at  a  depth  of  from  26  to 
28  ft.,  of  which  we  can  be  pretty  certain  that 
they  belong  to  the  third  or  burnt  city.  The 
closest  analogy  to  these  vases  is  afforded  by 
a  lustrous-red  hand-made  vase  found  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes,  and  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  the  French  School 
here  at  Athens. 


No.  429.    Vase  with  two  handles.     (1:4 
actual  size,    pepth,  29  ft.) 
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No.  427  is  a  large  wheel-made  lusfcrous-browu  terra-cottti  amphora  of 
oral  form,  with  two  handles.  A  terra-cotta  amphora  of  like  shape,  found 
in  a  tomb  at  lalysus  on 
the  island  of  Bhodes,  is 
in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  a  somewhat  similar 
shape  is  No.  428,  which 
is  a  hand-made  black 
vase  with  two  handles. 
The  oval  vases,  Nos. 
429-432,  are  wheel- 
made.  No.  429  is  a 
lustrous  black  vessel 
with  two  handles,  hav- 
ing in  other  respects 
most  analogy  to  a  black 
wheel-made  vessel  found 
in  Thera  (Santorin),  and 
preserved  in  the  French 
School  here;  the  only 
difference  is  that  this 
latter  vessel  has  only  one 
handle.  Nos.  430  and 
431  are  amphorae  of  a 
dark-red  colour  ?.nd  have 
two  large  handles,  which 
join  the  spout  to  the  body,  and  two  small  handles  on  the  latter.  Of  the 
same  colour  is  also  No.  432,  which  has  four  handles.  The  amphora  No.  433  is 


No.  430.    Lorge  Oval  Amphow  with  four  handles,    (i :  5  actual  kize. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


Ko.  431.    Amphora  wiib  four  bandUs. 
(1 : 6  actual  lixe.    Depth,  26  to  33  It.) 


Cl ;  fl  actual  size.    Dvpth,  2ti  ft,) 


2d 
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not  oval,  but  rather  of  lentictdar  form;  it  is  of  a  Instrons  dark-green 
colour,  and  has  only  one  large  handle,  which  joins  the  spout  to  the  body, 

and  two  small  ones  on  the 
narrow  sides  of  the  latter.  I 
have  found  in  no  museum  any- 
thing to  compare  with  the 
shape  of  these  amphorae,  but 
that  shape  is  frequent  here. 

The  hand-made  terra-cotta 
bottles,  Nos.  434,  435,  and  436, 
are  of  a  dark-red  or  brown 
colour,  of  lenticular  form,  and 
resemble  our  hunting  flasks. 
No.  434  has  no  handles,  and 
is  decorated  with  four  breast- 
like excrescences ;  the  other  two 
are  double-handled.  No.  435 
is  decorated  round  the  neck 
with  a  protruding  band,  orna- 
mented with  vertical  cuts. 
_^^^^^_  Terra-cotta  bottles  of  an  iden- 

dark-green  Amphora,  of  lenUcalar  form,       tical    shapC,    fouud     iu     aucieut 

lie..  (i:4actuai.i.e.  Depth.2611.)  Egyptian  tombs,  are  preserved 
in  the  Egyptian  collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre. 
The  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  also  con- 


No.  433.    Loftroas 
with  three  hftxidleB. 


No.  435. 


No.  434. 


No.  436. 


Ko8. 434^36.    Flat  Jugs  iD  the  form  of  hunting  flasks.  (Abont  1 :  i  actual  also.    Depth,  36  ft) 


tains  several  specimens  of  a  similar  shape,  but  with  a  somewhat  longer 
spout.  There  are  also  in  the  Assyrian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
a  large  number  of  such  terra-cotta  bottles,  found  at  Nimroud  and  else- 
where. 

No.  437,  as  well  as  No.  438,  are  mixing  vessels  {Kparfjp&ij  called  by 
Homer  Kfyrjrrjpes:).  Both  are  hand-made ;  the  former  has  two,  the  latter 
four  handles ;  both  are  of  a  rude  fabric,  but  little  polished,  and  more 
than  usually  baked.  Mixing  vessels  like  No.  437  are  not  rare ;  but  large 
ones  of  the  size  of  No.  438  occur  so  seldom  that  I  collected  only  eight 
of  them. 
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Mixing  vessels  were  in  general  use  throughout  antiquity;  for  the 
ancients — wiser  than  we  are— never  drank  wine  unless  mixed  with  water.^ 
We  find  the  word  fcprjTtjp 
mentioned  fourteen  times 
in  the  lliad,^  including 
three  instances  in  the 
plural.  But  terra-cotta 
mixing  vessels  being  too 
cheap  and  common  for 
heroes,  the  poet  must 
have  had  in  view  Kpr)- 
T^pe9  of  metal — namely, 
gold,  silver,  or  perhaps 
bronze  or  copper;  for 
once  he  expressly  says 
that  Achilles,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  double- 
handled  goblet  (SeVa? 
afi(l>iKVTreKkop)j  poured 
all  night  wine  from  a 
golden  mixing  vessel 
{fcprjTi]p)  on  the  earth 
and  moistened  it  with 
the  libation.^  Another 
time  he  makes  Achilles 
set  a  silver  /cfyrfrqp  as 
a  prize  for  the  foot-race 
at  the  funeral  games.^ 
A  third  time  he  makes 
Hector  order  the  herald 
Idaeus    to    bring    from 

T^/>^    «*     fili^*.;*./*    «v>;^;«^  No.  438.    Large  Mixing  Ve88el(Crater)  with  four  handles,!  ft.  9  in. 

Troy    a    shining   mixing  IndUmeter.   (l:9«»tiuldie.   Deptmasft.) 


No.  437.    MLxlDg  Vessel  (Crater)  with  two  handles. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  die.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


'  We  see  pure  wine  (ohos  iiepetros)  used  in  the 
Homeric  poems  only  for  libatiomt ;  so  //.  ii.  341, 
and  It.  159: 

<rwoy9ai  r*  iKfnrroi  Ka\  it^iai,  fs  MiriBfity. 
The  Romans  certainly  occasionally  drank  merunu 
1  will  not  dispute  that  the  Greeks  may,  in  later 
times,  hare  also  occasionally  used  iKparos, 
Hr.  Philip  Smith  makes  the  ingenious  obser- 
vation: "To  drink  wine  without  water  was 
of  itself  a  sign  of  intemperance,  marking  a 
carious  connection  between  two  words  of  quite 
different  origin  —  the  ixparos  ohos  and  the 
oKpariis  Mip  who  drank  it." 

s  I  deem  it  my  most  agreeable  duty  to  make 
here  a  warm  acknowledgment  to  my  honoured 
friend  Mr.  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  for  the 
immense  seirice  he  has  rendered  to  science  by 
composing  a  Concordance  to  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
(London,  1875),  which  is  a  wonderful  work  for 
completeness  and  scholarship.    For  thirteen  long 


years  has  he  laboured  on  this  great  work,  haying 
no  other  stimulus  than  his  admiration  for  Homer 
and  his  desire  to  become  instrumental  in  propa- 
gating the  universal  love  for  his  divine  poems. 
Mr.  Prendergast  could  not  have  shown  his  noble 
aim  and  his  disinterestedness  better  than  by  not 
publishing  the  fruit  of  his  long  labours  for  sale. 
But  he  generously  presents  it  to  Homeric  scholars, 
or  to  those  who  make  it  their  life's  aim  to  show 
that  the  divine  poems  are  based  on  real  facts. 
May  Mr.  Prendergast's  noble  example  be  imi- 
tated also  for  the  Odyssey  ! 

»  7/.  xxiii.  218-220: 

.     .     .     .     ft  ih  wdpyvxos  wKhs  'Ax*^*^* 
Xpv<r4ov  iK  Kpiirriposy  IXcbv  i4iras  ifi^uc^tTJiOV, 
olvov  iu^ff(r6fji§vos  x<(fM(8''  X^*»  '*^  '^  yaiay, .  •  • 

*  //.  xxiii.  740,  741 : 
UriXtiSris  8*  olifr'  &AAa  rlBti  raxurrrros  fieOAa, 
hpy{tp€OV  Kprirripa  rrrvyfityoy 
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ressel  {icp-qTrfpa  <f)a€iv6v)  and  golden  goblets.*  Thns  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  /cprjrijp  was  in  this  case  also  of  metal,  but  we  are  left  in  donbt  as 
to  the  sort ;  for  it  may  have  been  simply  bronze  or  copper.  I  find  the  word 
fcp7)Trjp  also  twelve  times  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  receives  a  silver 
fcpTjTTjp  as  a  present  from  the  priest  Ismarus ;®  one  of  Circe's  maids  mixes 
wine  in  a  silver  Kprjrrjp  ;^  and  Menelaus  presents  to  Telemachus  a  silver 
/cprjTTjp  with  a  gilded  rim.®  The  mixing  vessel  stood  on  a  tripod  in  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  great  hall  of  the  men.*  Semper  says  :^®  "  Herodotus 
distinguishes  the  Lesbian  Kprjrtjp  from  the  Argolic  Kprfrrip,  but  he  de- 
scribes only  the  latter  in  detail.  It  was  decorated  all  round  with  pro- 
jecting griflSns'  heads,  and  it  stood  on  three  kneeling  colossi  of  bronze, 
seven  cubits  high.^^  Besides  these,  the  Laconian  and  the  Corinthian 
mixing  vessels  are  mentioned  as  different  kinds.  Mixing  vessels  with 
tripods  representing  colossi,  like  that  consecrated  to  Hera  in  the  Samian 
temple  and  described  by  Herodotus,  are  represented  in  Egyptian  reliefs. 
A  small  Etruscan  clay  model  represents  also  similar  sumptuous  vessels, 
which  were  in  general  use  throughout  antiquity." 

No.  439  is  a  dark-yellow  terra-cotta  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  barrel  with 
a  short   spout.     A  similar   barrel-shaped   terra-cotta  vessel  is  seen   in 

the  dark-brown  tripod  No.  440, 
whose  spout  is  joined  to  the 
barrel  by  a  handle.  Similar 
barrel-shaped  terra-cotta  vessels 
may  be  seen  in  the  collections 
of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the 
Louvre  and  the  British  Museum ; 
but,  except  in  Cyprus,  I  think, 
similar  vessel^  have  never  yet 
been  found.  Mr.  Philip  Smith 
remarks  to  me  that  "  such  little 
barrels  (called  wooden  bottles) 
are  conimonly  taken  to  the  hay 
and  harvest   fields  by   English 

No.  439.     Curious  Terra-cotta  Vesael  In  the  form  of  a  l^'k^,,^^^^      ^11^%^     ^^fU     'k^A*.     ^« 

cask,  from  the  Royal  UouBe.  CI:  6  actuaUire.  Depth.  26  ft.)        labOUrcrS,     filled    With     bcer     Or 


»  //.  iii.  247,248: 

.     .     .     .     .     ^«p€  5i  Kprrrripa  ^aMiv6v 
injpvl  *l8aioy  ^5i  xp^^^^  ictJireAAo,  .  .  . 

«  Od.  ix.  203 : 

huKf  5c  fioi  KpTiTTJpa  iraydpyupoy,  .  .  . 

^  Od.  X.  356,  357  : 
i  5^  rpirri  KpufTTipi  yitXi^pova  otvov  ixlpya 
r}Bvy  4u  iipyvpt^y  ud/xe  54  XP^^^^^  K^irtWa- 

»  Od.  iv.  615,  616: 
5(io'w  Toi  Kprirripa  rtrvyfiivov  hpyiptos  5e 
tffriv  &jraSi  XP^^V  ^  ^^  X*^^*«  KtKpdayrcu  • 
.  »  Od.  xxi.  145,  146 : 

Top^  Kprjrrjpa  54  icoX^i^ 
fC*  pMXoirceros  cdel' 

xxii.  332,  333 : 
llmj  5*  iv  x^^P*^^^  ^X^^  (pSpfityya  Kiyticuf 


&yXt  vap*   6pffo9vpriv'    8ix«  '^   ^pt<rl    fifpfi'tl' 
pi(*yy  '  .  . 

xxii.  340,  341 : 
ij  roi  h  ^6pfityya  yXwpvp^v  Kor^OriKt  x<V^C<^ 
fi§ff<rny^s  KpTfTTipos  i54  0p6vov  iipyvpo¥i\ov,  .  .  . 

>•  G.  Semper,  Keramik,  Tektonik^  Stcreotomie, 
Mctallotechnik ;  Munchen,  1879,  p.  16. 

'^  Herodot.  iv.  61  and  152  :  tjctira  itrfidWovtrij 
^y  fi^p  r{>x^ff^  (X'^yrts,  4s  Ki^ras  iitix^piovsy 
fidXiffra  Affffiloiai  KpfiTrjpffi  7rpo(r€iK4\ovs,  X^P^ 
fj  Sri  iro\X#  fi€(ovas  ,  ,  .  .  oi  ^^  "tdfuot  rifv 
8cKc(n}y  ruv  4iriK€pSltcu  4^€\6i>Tt5  l|  rd\carra, 
4woffi<rayTO  xa^f^*o»'»  Kpitrripos  *Apyokacov  rp6' 
icov  •  v4pi^  84  avrov  ypvir&y  icc^aAoi  wp6Kpo<r(rol 
*iVi  •  Hal  4uf40riKaif  4s  rh  'Hpcuoi^,  ^o<rHi<rayT€s 
a\n^  rpi7s  x''^^^^^  KoKotraobs  hrreeiHiX^aSi 
TQiffi  yoivatri  4piipfia'fi4yovt» 
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cider,  and  that  they  are  now  also  made  of  polished  wood  for  tourists' 
bottles." 

No.  441  is  a  brown  globular  tripod- vessel,  the  body  of  which  is  divided 
by  incised  lines  into  five  large  and  five  small  fields,  alternating  in  regular 
succession.  All  the  large  fields  are  filled  with  dots.  The  mouth  of  the 
spout  is  only  l-3rd  in.  in  diameter.  I  presume  that  this  small  and  pretty 
Trojan  tripod  may  have  been  used  by  ladies  for  holding  scented  oil,  which, 
as  we  know  from  Homer,  was  applied  after  the  bath.  It  cannot  have  been 
used  as  a  lamp :  first,  because  it  is  not  adapted  for  that  use ;  and  secondly, 
because  lamps  appear  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  before  the  sixth  century  b.c.  Not  to  speak  of  lamps  in  pre-historic 
cities,  I  have  found  no  trace  of  them  even  in  the  archaic  strata  of  the 
Hellenic  or  Aeolic  Ilium.  Lamps  of  terra-cotta  are,  indeed,  numerous  in 
the  layer  of  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  but  they  nearly  all  appear  to  be  of  the 
Koman  time ;  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  which  might  claim  to  be  of 
the  Macedonian  period.     In  fact,  even  in  Greece  I  never  saw  a  terra-cotta 


No.  440.    Carious  Tripod  Vessel  in  form  of  a  cask, 
(l :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


No.  441.    Tripod  Globular  Vase,  with  incised 
ornamentation.    (1 :  4  actual  size.     Deptb,  29  ft.) 


No.  442.    Wheel-made  Tripod,    (l :  3  actual  slzp. 
Depth,  23  fu) 


lamp  to  which  archaeology  could  attribute  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  Certainly  in  all  antiquity  previous  to  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  people  used  torches  for  lighting.  We  find  them  mentioned 
by  Homer  ^  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding  represented  by  Hephaestus  on 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  They  most  probably  consisted  here  of  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  pine  or  other  resinous  wood,  called  Saffie?  by  the 
poet  (from  Satw) :  hence  the  word  Sa?  for  "  torch."  For  lighting  the 
houses  fire-pans  or  basins  iXafiirrijpes:)  were  used,  of  which  three  in  the 
.great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ulysses  are  mentioned,  and  in  which  dry  wood 
was  burned.* 


»  77.  xTiii.492,493: 
wifH^t  V  U  BaKdfJMV  ZaUBwv  tiro  Kafiwofxtvdwy 
liylptov  iLvk  turrVf  wo\hs  ^  ifi4yaios  hp^ptiv,  .  . 

«  Od,  xTiii.  307-310 :      


avrUa  \afiirrnpas  rptis  Xffraaay  iv  fuydpoiffiVj 
o4>pa  4>attyouy  *  rtpl  ik  |^Aa  xdyKoya  BriKay, 
ala  wdXcu,  Tcpf/nyXa,  y4oy  K*K€afffi4ifa  xoAxf , 
Kal  ZafBas  /i€T4fitffyoy' 
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No.  442  is  a  wheel-made  tripod-yessel,  with  a  handle  and  two  pro- 
jecting ornaments  in  the  form  of  ears. 

Under  No.  443  I  represent  a  large  lustrous  dark-brown  vase,  with  a 
spout  in  the  body  and  two  handles.  As  the  spout  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  I  cannot  explain  the  use  of  this  vase  otherwise  than  by 
supposing  that  it  was  placed  below  a  fountain,  the  water  of  which  ran 
through  the  orifice  into  the  vase,  and  that  the  "  thirsty  souls  "  put  their 
mouths  to  the  small  spout  %to  drink. 

The  small  yellow  tripod  pitcher,  No.  444,  has  two  handles  in  the 
form  of  horns,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.    I  suppose  that 


^^^m^^^^^^HBtf^^  Nd.144.    Tripod  Vb«,  wlih  tvD  bom-1Ek«  bindiM 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^*'  aiiU  a  spout  in  the  body.  (Actual  iiie.  Xteptli,  26  ft. 

No.  443.    Vaae  with  two  tumdlefl  and  spout. 
(1 :  7  actual  tiie.    Depth,  23  ft) 

this  vessel,  as  it  is  but  very  small,  may  have  served  as  a  baby's  feeding 
bottle.  Its  only  ornamentation  consists  of  two  incised  lines  round  the 
neck. 

No.  445  is  a  lustrous-yellow  jug  with  a  trefoil  mouth,  one  handle,  and 
a  spout  in  the  body.  Very  curious  is  the  basket  shape  of  the  red  cup 
No.  446,  with  its  handle  over  the  mouth  and  its  spout  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  body.  A  terra-cotta  vessel,  with  a  similar  handle  over  the  mouth 
and  a  spout  in  the  body,  was  found  by  me  in  my  excavations  at  Tiryns. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  Mycenean  Museum  at  Athens.  Equally  curious  is 
the  light-red  little  vase  No.  447,  which  has  a  large  spout  on  one  side. 
All  these  three  last  vessels  can,  in  my  opinion,  have  served  for  nothing 
else  than  babies'  feeding  bottles.  Similar  small  terra-cotta  vessels,  with 
a  spout  in  the  body,  are  frequent  in  the  tombs  of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres,  and  may  be  ^een  in  the  collections  of 
Cypriote  and  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Louvre  and  the  British  Museum, 
which  latter  contains  also  two  similar  vessels,  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus, 
in  Bhodes. 

No.  448  is  a  small  pitcher  without  a  handle.  Hand-made  pitchers  of 
a  similar  shape  were  found  at  Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  and  are  exhibited 
under  Nos.  15-18  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  National  Museum  of 
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Bnda-Pesth.    Wheel-made  ones  of  this  form  are  also  found  in  Holland, 
and,  as  Professor  Yirchow  informs  me,  they  are  very  common  in  Lnsatia 

No.  443. 


Ko.  451, 


No.  452. 


No.  446.  No.  453.  No.  447. 

Nob.  445-453.    Babiet*  Feeding  Bottlei,  Cupt,  &&     (1:4  actafd  size.    Depth.  19  to  26  ft.) 

(Lausitz).  No.  449  is  a  small  cnp  with  two  handles;  No.  450,  a  very 
small  cup  with  a  large  curved  handle :  two  cups  of  a  similar  shape^ 
but  of  a  larger  size,  are  in  the  collection  of  Professor 
Virchow,  having  been  found  by  him  in  his  excavations 
in  the  graveyard  of  Zabor6wo.  No.  451  is  a  small 
pitcher :  hand-made  pitchers  similar  to  this,  found  at 
Szihalom,  are  likewise  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Buda-Pesth,  under  Nos.  10,  14,  20,  21  in  the  glass 
case  No.  IX.  No.  452  is  a  small  tripod-vase,  with  per- 
forated projections  for  suspension;  No.  453,  a  small 
cup,  like  No.  11  found  at  Szihalom ;  No.  454,  a  small 
globular  tripod- vase,  with  two  dots  on  the  body. 

I  now  come  to  the  plates,  which  are  nearly  all  wheel-made,  and,  when 
so,  are  always  but  slightly  baked,  unpolished,  and  exceedingly  rude ;  but 
there  occur  also  a  great  many  plates  which  are  hand-made,  and  these 
are  always  well  polished  and  a  little  more  baked.  The  wheel-made 
plates  have  always  the  yellow  colour  of  the  clay,  and  are  generally  but 
small ;  the  hand-made  ones  are  either  dark-brown  or  red,  and  usually  of 
a  larger  size.  The  wheel-made  plates  never  have  handles ;  but  the  larger 
hand-made  ones  have  usually  one  or  two  handles.  Nos.  455  to  460 
represent  five  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates,  with  a  large  hand-made 
one  with  one  handle  on  the  top  of  them.  Nos.  461  to  468,  again,  represent 
eight  of  the  rude  wheel-made  plates. 


No.  454.  Globular  Tripod 
Vase.  (1 :  4  actual  die. 
Depth,  29  ft.) 
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No6.  461 -4  6S.     UnpolUhed  Hhallow  and  deep  Plates 

of  coarse  CUy.    (1:6  actual  size. 

Depth,  23  to  28  ft.) 


No6.  455-460.    Unpolished  dhatlow  and  deep  Plates  of  coane 

Clay,  with  a  polished  hand-made  one  on  the  top. 

(1 : 5  actual  size.    Drpth,  23  to  28  ft.) 


Similar  very  rude  unpolished  wheel-made  plates  may  be  seen  in  the 
collections  both  of  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.  As  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel  kindly  informs  me,  they  are  also  fre- 
quently found  in  the  excavations  at  Magyarad,  in  Hungary.  Professor 
Virchow  writes  to  me  that  plates  of  the  same  shape  but  superficially 
polished  are  very  common  in  Germany.  None  of  the  wheel-made  Trojan 
plates  show  the  marks  of  wear  and  tear.  This  is  the  more  astonishing, 
as,  on  account  of  their  rudeness  and  fragility,  any  knife-cut  would  have 
made  a  deep  mark  on  them.  As  the  Greeks  in  Homer's  time,  oi  S'  eV 
oveiaff  erolfia  irpoKelfxeva  x^lpa^i  XaXKov,  so  certainly  the  Trojans  also  used 
no  knives  or  forks,  but  only  the  hands  in  eating,  and  therefore  there 
may  have  been  nothing  to  cut  on  these  plates ;  but  still,  I  think,  they 
should  naturally  have  borne  the  marks  of  long  use.  These  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  abundant:  on  the  little  plateau  formed  by  the  external 
and  internal  walls,  which  I  used  to  call  the  Tower,  I  found,  on  a 
space  *^0  ft.  square,  13  entire  plates,  and  12  broken  ones  which  I  could 
easily  recompose.  It  deserves  particular  notice  that  these  wheel-made 
plates  are  very  rare  in  the  debris  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hand-made  plates  are  very  numerous. 

No.  469  represents  a  crucible  of  terra-cotta  with  four  feet,  but  slightly 
baked,  which  my  friend  the  celebrated  metallurgist.  Dr.  John  Percy, 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  my  whole  Trojan 
collection.     He  probably  prizes  it  so  highly  on  account  of  the  residues  of 
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fused  metal  and  spangles  of  gold  which  are  contained  in  it.  Professor 
W.  Chandler  Koberts,  who  examined  this  object  most  carefully,  and 
analysed  some  of  the  metal  it  contains,  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
note  on  the  subject :—"  The  vessel  appears  to  be  of  clay,  containing 
grains  of  quartz.  It  has  probably  been  used  in  some  operation  connected 
with  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  as  spangles  of  that  metal  may  be  readily 
detected  on  the  inner  surface.  One  portion  of  the  vessel  is  covered 
with  a  vesicular,  slag,  and  it  contains  a  fragment  of  carbonate  of  copper 
mixed  with  crystals  of  red  oxide  of  copper.  It  is  possible  that  this  saucer- 
like vessel  may  have  been  filled  with  bone-ash,  and  used  as  a  *  test  *  for 
cupelling  gold  or  silver ;  but  I  have  not  yet  detected  the  presence  of  any 
lead-compound,  which  would  have  made  this  view  almost  a  certainty." 

The  crucibles  were  made  of  coarse  clay,  mixed  with  cow-dung,  in  order 
to  make  them  stronger. 


Nu.  469.    Crucible  of  CUy,  with  four  feet.    It  has  particle^  of 

copper  and  gold  still  sticking  to  It. 

(Netfly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


So,  47u.    CYucible  ol  Clay.    (Neuily  hall  actual  »iie. 
Depth,  26  It.) 


No.  470  is  also  a  slightly-baked  saucer-like  crucible,  but  it  has  no  feet. 

Nos.  471,  472,  and  473  are  small  boat-like  cups  of  but  slightly-baked 
clay,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Professor  Koberts,  have  also 
been  used  in  metallurgy,  and  particularly  for  refining  gold  or  silver.     For 


No.  471. 


Ko.472. 


No.  473. 


Nos.  471-473.    Small  huat-like  IWins  <f  sun-dried  Clny. 
(Nearly  half  actual  »iz  •.    Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


this  purpose  four  times  the  quantity  of  lead  is  now  added  to  the  precious 
metal,  and  it  is  left  in  the  fire  until  the' lead  evaporates.     There  can 
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hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  refining  process  has  been  much  the  same  at 
all  times  in  antiquity.  I  call  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
shape  of  the  vessel  No.  471.  As  it  runs  out  to  a  point  to  the  right,  does 
it  not  appear  to  be  the  facsimile  of  an  ancient  ship,  the  oars  being 
indicated  on  each  side  by  four  incised  vertical  strokes  ?  A  vessel  some- 
what resembling  this  was  found  at  the  station  of  Locras  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.^ 

Very  curious  are  the  little  terra-cotta  spoons  Nos.  474  and  475, 
which,  as  they  are  also  but  very  slightly  baked,  may  likewise  have  been 
used  by  the  Trojan  metallurgists.     Similar  spoons  are  very  rare  at 


No.  AH. 


Nob.  474, 4f  6.  Spoons  of  Terra- 
oolU.  (Half  actuAl  tixe. 
Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


No.  476.  Funnel  of  Mica- 
scbist.  (Half  actual  dze. 
Drptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  477.    Large  semi-globular  Funnel  of  Terra^cotta,  with 
sieve-like  holes.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Hissarlik,  but  so  they  are  elsewhere.  A  broken  spoon  of  an  identical 
shape  was  found  in  the  settlement  of  the  Stone  age  at  Inzighofen.^ 
Three  other  similar  specimens  were  found  at  Dozmat  in  the  county  of 
Vas,  and  at  Tisza  Ugh  in  the  county  of  Heves,  in  Hungary.*  A  broken 
terra-cotta  spoon,  found  at  Szihalom,  is  exhibited  under  No.  38  in  the 
glass-case  No.  IX.  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  Two  such 
terra-cotta  spoons  were  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  of  the  Stone  age,  at 
the  station  of  Auvernier  in  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,^  and  at  the  station 
of  Grerofin  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.'  Professor  "Virchow  informs  me  that 
spoons  of  baked  clay  now  and  then  occur  in  ancient  tombs  in  the  east 
of  Germany. 

No.  476  represents  in  half-size  a  funnel  of  mica-schist.  Funnels  of 
terra-cotta  of  the  same  shape  are  numerous  in  all  the  three  upper  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik ;  but  the  funnel  before  us  is  the  only  one  of 
stone  that  I  ever  found.    I  presume  these  funnels  have  been  used  in 


•  Victor  Gross,  Les  demieres  Trouvailles  dans 
Uss  HabiUttiona  lacustrcs  du  Lac  de  Bienne  ;  Per- 
rentruy,  1879,  PI.  ii.  No.  11. 

*  Liidwig  Lindenschmit,  Die  Vaterldndisclien 
Alierthitmer;  Mains,  1860,  PI.  xxri.  No.  1. 

'  Jm.  Hampel,  AntiquiUs  prihistoriqwi  de  la 


Hongrie,  PI.  xiu.  Nos.  18,  20,  22. 

«  Victor  Gross,  Denx  Stations  lacustreSj  Moe- 
ringenet  AuverrUer;  NeuYeville,  1878,  PI.  xii.  4. 

'  Idem,  Les  demikres  Trouvailles  dan$  les 
Habitations  lacustres  du  Lac  de  Bienne;  Por- 
rentruy,  1879,  PI.  iL  No.  12. 
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metallurgy.  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  a  similar  funnel  of 
terra-cotta,  marked  with  Cypriote  characters,  was  found  by  the  late 
Mr.  George  Smith  under  the  floor  of  Assurbanipal's  palace  at  Kouyunjik, 
and  he  fancies  it  served  as  a  measure.  Two  funnels  of  terra-cotta  of  the 
very  same  form,  each  marked  with  the  character  Q],  were  found  by  me 
in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Hissarlik.  They  are  represented  in  their 
place.®  No.  477  and  No.  478  are  large  well-polished  lustrous  dark- 
yellow  funnels  of  terra-cotta,  of  semi-globular  form,  with  sieve-like  holes. 


No.  478.    Lurge  aemi-globalAr  Fannel,  wiih  sieve-like 
perfontioni.    (Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Ko.  479.  A  piece  ofTerra-cotU.  with  two  boles 
sUgfatly  sank  in  front  like  eyes,  and  a  hole  perforated 
fh>m  side  to  aide.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft) 


No.  479  is  a  solid  piece  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  perforation  from  side 
to  side  ;  in  front  are  two  cavities,  but  slightly  sunk,  in  the  form  of  eyes. 
This  object  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  the  loom  or  for  fishing-nets. 

No.  480  is  a  slightly-baked  object  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of  a 
goblet,  with  sieve-like  perforations;  it  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a 
censer.     Two  similar  vessels,  held  by  Professor  Virchow  to  be  censers, 


No.  480.  Censer  of  slighUy-baked  CUy  in 
the  form  of  a  goblet,  with  sieve-like  perfora- 
(Hatf  actual  sise.   Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  481 .    Vessel  in  the  form  of  a  flower-asncer, 

with  incised  decoration.    (1 : 6  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  26  ft) 


•  See  Noik  1338, 1339,  p.  582. 
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are  in  his  collection  of  antiquities  from  Zabor6wo  in  Posen.  Similar 
censers  are  preseryed  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin. 

No.  481  is  a  very  pretty  lustrous-red  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
saucer.  Its  flat  bottom  is  ornamented  with  linear  decorations  and  a  cross 
of  dots.  The  engraving  represents  a  side  view  of  this  curious  vessel, 
whose  decoration  is  given  separately  above  it.  This  vase-cover  finds  its 
analogue  in  that  which  we  see  on  a  vase  found  near  Guben  in  Lusatia, 
and  represented  under  No.  5  on  PI.  xvii.  in  the  Sessional  Report  of  the 
Berlin  Society  for  Anthropology,  21st  July,  1877. 

Nos.  482  and  483  are  fragments  of  a  very  large  red  vase,  decorated 
alternately  with  broad  bands  filled  with  fanciful  strokes  and  with  rows  of 


No.  482. 


No.  4«3. 


Nos.  4cj2,  483.    Fragments  of  a  large         Vase,  with  a  carious  impressed  decoration. 
(  Nearly  1 : 6  actual  size.    Depth,  2tf  ft.) 

small  or  large  stamps  representing  crosses  in  relief;  even  the  handles  are 
decorated  with  stamps  containing  similar  crosses.  These  fragments  have 
evidently  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  for  they 
are  thoroughly  baked.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me  that  "  the  circles 
with  crosses  within  them  resemble  the  Babylonian  rosette,  a  favourite 
Babylonian  and  Hittite  decoration."  Professor  Virchow  mentions  to  me 
that  he  noticed  a  similar  ornamentation  on  terra-cotta  vessels  found  at 
Bologna. 

No.  484  represents  the  fragment  of  a  grey  vase-cover,  with  the  incised 
linear  representation  of  a  stag  and  another  animal,  probably  intended  for 
a  cuttle-fish;  but  Professor  Virchow  thinks  the  primitive  Trojan  artist 
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intended  to  represent  a  tortoise, 
menty  perhaps  meant  for  a  tree. 


We  see  on  it  also  a  plant-like  orna- 
Similar  incised  ornaments  are  Tery 


Kq.  484.    Vaae-coTcr  of  Terra-cotta,  with  an  incised  ornsmeotation  representing  a  tree,  a  atag,  and  probably  a 
cutUe-fUh.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

common  on  the  Trojan  whorls.*  No.  485  represents  a  top  of  terra- 
cotta; No.  486,  a  curious  rattle  of  black  terra-cotta,  ornamented  with 
incised  lines ;  the  handle  is  perforated  for  suspension.  There  are  small 
pieces  of  metal  in  this  rattle ;  it  may  have  been  a  child's  toy.  No.  487 
is  another  rattle  with  pieces  of  metal  inside  it ;  like  the  other,  it  has  no 


No.  485.  Top  of  Terra- 
cotta. (Half  actaal  size. 
Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  486.  Curious  Rattle  of 
Terra-cotta.  (Half  actual 
size.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  4.81.  KatUe-box  of  Terra-cotta,  in  the  form  of 
a  woman ;  head  missing.  (2 : 3  actual  size.  Deprli, 
20  ft.) 


opening.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  who  holds  her  hands  on  the 
breast ;  the  head  is  missing  ;  the  necklace  is  indicated  by  three  horizontal 
strokes,  and  the  breast-ornament  by  six  vertical  strokes.  Though  it  was 
found  at  a  depth  of  20  ft.,  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  both  because  of  its  character  and  because  it  bears  the  marks  of 
the  conflagration  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 


»  See  Nos.  1867,  1879,  1880,  1881,  1882,  1885,  1886,  1951,  and  2000. 
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No8.  488  and  489  represent  brush-handles  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
compact  and  very  clean  yellow  clay,  with  a  perforation  for  suspension ; 
the  many  small  holes  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  No.  488,  and  which 
also  exist  in  No.  489,  served  for  fixing  in  the  bristles  or  whatever  else 
the  brush  may  have  been  composed  of.  Professor  Landerer,  who  exa- 
mined these  brush-handles  very  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following  note 
on  the  subject : — "  I  succeeded  in  extracting  from  three  of  the  small 
holes  some  residue  which,  when  put  into  a  platinum  spoon  and  burnt, 
gave  the  smell,  not  of  animal,  but  of  vegetable,  matter.  I  therefore 
believe  that  little  stalks  of  plants,  like  those  which  are  now  used  as 
toothpicks,  as  e.g.  the  corolla  of  Foeniculum,  were  put  into  the  holes 
and  constituted  the  brush  proper.  Besides,  the  holes  are  too  large  for 
bristles,  unless  several  were  fixed  in  one  hole."*® 

It  deserves  particular  attention  that  these  clay  brush-handles  were 
merely  dried  in  the  sun  and  that  none  of  them  have  been  baked,  except 
those  which  have  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  in  the  conflagration,  in 
which  many  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  burnt.  I  have  further  to 
notice  that  these  clay  brush-handles  are  frequent  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city,  but  that  they  never  occurred  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities. 

No.  488. 

No.  489. 

No.  491. 


^ISS^ 


No.  488.  Tem-cott&  Handle  of  a  Trojan  Brush,  \iith  the  bolea  in  which  the  bri^tUa  have  bceit  uxcd. 
(Hair  actual  size.  Depth.  33  ft.)  Noe.  489-491.  Bnuh-handle  of  dried  Clay,  Object  of  Temrcotta, 
and  Ring  of  Mother-of-pearl.    (1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  36  to  32  ft.) 

No.  490  is  an  object  of  slightly-baked  clay,  which  may  probably  have 
been  used  for  heckling  yarn.     No.  491  is  a  ring  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Nos.  492-499  are  eight  seals  of  very  slightly-baked  clay.  The 
seal  No.  492  has  in  the  handle  a  perforation  for  suspension  with  a 
string.  Very  curious  are  the  signs  which  we  see  incised  on  it,  and  which 
resemble  written  characters.  Professor  Sayce  remarks  to  me :  "  The 
signs  all  represent  the  same  symbol,  which  is  identical  in  form  with  a 
character  met  with  in  both  the  Hittite  and  the  Cypriote  inscriptions,  in 
the  latter  of  which  it  has  the  value  of  ne,  and  which  may  be  the  origin  of 
the  Trojan  swastika"  On  the  seal  No.  493  we  see  two  crosses,  of  which 
the  one  is  incised,  the  other  marked  with  dots.  On  No.  494  are  incised 
zigzag  lines  and  some  straight  strokes;  No.  495,  again,  has  incised 
crosses.  On  No.  496  we  see  a  py,  with  its  arms  curved  into  spirals; 
on  No.  497,  nothing  but  dots;  and  on  No.  498,  an  incised  cross  and 

^^  This  is  no  objection,  as  ordinarj  brushes  are  always  made  with  a  bunch  of  bristles  in  each  hole. 
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dots.     My    jEriend    Mr.    Panagiotes    Eustratiades,    Director-General    of 
Antiquities  in  Greece,  remarks  to  me  that  No.  493  may  not  be  a  seal, 


No.  493. 


No.  4M. 


No.  492.    Seal  of  Tem-cotta. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Deptb,  26  ft.) 


No.  499. 

Inscribed  Terra-ootU  Seal. 

(About  1:3 actual iize.    Depth, 23 ft.) 


No0.  493-498.    Six  Seals  of  Teira-cotta. 
(7 : 8  actual  siie.    Depth,  26  to  36  ft.) 


but  the  button  or  handle  of  a  yase-coyer.  That  may  be  so,  but  all  the 
rest  are  certainly  seals. 

The  most  curious  of  all  is  the  terra-cotta  seal  No.  499,  which  has  a 
perforation  for  suspension.  Its  handle  has  on  two  sides  an  incised 
herring-bone  ornamentation,  and  on  the  third  side,  the  one  to  the  right 
in  the  cut,  an  incised  inscription,  in  which,  as  Professor  Sayce  says, 
"  characters  also  found  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary  can  be  easily  recognized. 
The  Cypriote  character  representing  6,  in  an  older  form  than  any  met 
with  in  Cyprus  itself,  is  engraved  on  the  die  of  the  seal."  Both  the 
inscription  on  the  handle  and  that  on  the  seal  are  discussed  by  Prof. 
Sayce  in  his  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions."  The  most  striking 
analogy  to  the  Trojan  seals  is  offered  by  the  terra-cotta  seals  found  at 
Pilin  in  Hungary,^  on  which  we  see  circles,  stars,  crosses,  rhombs,  and 
other  figures. 

Nos.  500  and  501  show  the  two  sides  of  a  perforated  cylinder  of  terra- 
cotta, with  an  incised  decoration,  representing  a  tree  and  linear  oma- 


No.  600. 


No.  601. 


Kos.  600. 601.    (^Uuder  of  Terra-cotta  with  an  fndied  decoration,  tnm  the  Stntum  of  the  Burnt  City. 

(Half  actual  slie.) 


''  See  Prof.  Sajce's  Appeodiz,  where  also  a  '  Joseph  Hampel,  AniiquitA  pr^histonques  de 

more  perfect  engraying  of  the  seal  is  given.  la  ffongriey  PI.  xiil.  Nos.  4-9. 
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ments.  Nos.  502  and  503  are  the  two  sides  of  a  cylinder  of  blue  felspar, 
engraved  on  one  side  with,  a  double  flower,  surmounted  by  a  half-diamond 
or  arrow-head,  and  on  the  other  with  signs  (perhaps  the  name  of  the 
owner)   within  a  cartouch.^     It  was  found  in  the  royal  house.     Under 


No.  502. 


No.  503. 


Nos.  502,603.    Engraved  Cylinder  of  blue  Felspar.  From  the  Palace.    (AituaUlie.   Depth.  30  ft.) 

Nos.  504  and  505,  I  represent  two  double  whorls,  in  the  shape  of  tops, 
which  are  made  of  a  very  fine  dark-yellow  clay,  and  are  well  polished. 
No.  504  is  decorated  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts.  No.  505  on  the  upper 


No.  505. 


No.  50 1. 


•4 


Nos.  501,  503.    Double  >VliorlB  of  lustrous-yellow  colour,  from  the  Stratum  uf  the  Burnt  City. 

(Half  actual  size.) 

part  only,  with  an  incised  ornamentation,  whioh  may  be  intended  to 
represent  flowers.  Similar  double  whorls  are  not  frequent.  I  collected 
in  all  only  twenty-five  of  them. 

Nos.  506  to  511a,  b,  represent  the  ornamentation  of  seven  terra-cotta 
whorls.  No.  511  was  found  in  the  royal  house :  the  numerous  little  figures 
upon  it,  resembling  faces,  are  very  curious.  The  diflferent  forms  of  the 
whorls  which  occur  in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  may  be  seen  on  the 
lithographed  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  .under  Nos.  1806,  1807, 
1808,  1810,  1812,  1815.  All  these  forms  occur  in  really  enormous  abun- 
dance, except  that  of  No.  1806,  which  is  rare,  and  is  only  found  unorna- 
mented;  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  whorls  found  have  incised  patterns, 
of  which  I  give  the  principal  examples  in  the  plates.  The  depth  at 
which  each  whorl  was  found  is  marked  in  metres ;  and  thus  all  those 
which  are  marked  from  7  to  10  m.  (23  to  33  ft.),  inclusive,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  collected  in  the  third  or  burnt  city.  Among  the  most 
frequent  patterns  are  those  of  Nos.  1817  and  1818,  representing  crosses 
with  a  large  dot  in  each  arm,  and  the  pattern  No.  1820,  which  also 
shows  a  cross.  The  pattern  No.  1822  occurs  but  seldom,  as  also 
No.  1825 ;  'that  of  No.  1824  is  frequent.  There  is  only  one  example  of 
No.  1826,  which  represents  two  swastikas  and  other  inexplicable  signs. 
I  call  attention,  however,  to  the  similarity  of  the  upper  figure  to  that 
which  we  see  below  in  No.  1883,  which  is  certainly  meant  to  represent 
a  man  with  uplifted  .arms.     The  patterns  on  No.  1827  are  very  frequent 

'  A  more  exact  representation  of  these  signs  is  given  by  Professor  Stjce  in  his  Appendix. 
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on  the  whorls ;  those  of  Nos.  1830,  1831,  1832,  1834,  and  1836,  occur 
only  once.     A  very  abundant  pattern  is  that  of  No.  1833,   the  idea 


Xo.  6or. 


No.  506. 


No.  608. 


No.  509. 


No.  610. 


No.  611. 


No.  611A.  B. 


Nos.  606-611A,  B.    Seven  Whorls  of  Terra-cotta  with  incised  decoration. 
(Actaal  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

of  which  may  have  been  taken  from  a  moving  wheel.  Patterns  like 
Nos.  1840,  1841,  and  1848,  are  frequent,  particularly  the  last,  which 
occurs  many  hundreds  of  times  in  the  third  city,  as  well  as  in  the  two 
following  ones.  Nos.  1842  and  1843  occurred  only  once;  No.  1844 
occasionally;  No.  1846  only  onqe.  No.  1853  also  occurred  only  once; 
whereas  the  patterns  with  the  j^,  Nos.  1851,  1855,  and  1859,  are 
very  frequent.  The  pattern  No.  1856  is  found  many  times,  but  those  of 
Nos.  1857  and  1860  only  once ;  the  latter  seems  to  have  written  characters. 

In  the  pattern  No.  1862  we  again  see  the  sign  3^  five  times  repeated ; 
only  its  branches  are  here  curved,  and  the  centre  of  this  curious  cross  is 
occupied  by  a  circle  with  a  point.  This  pattern  is  not  rare.  We  again 
see  the  jI[J  with  its  branches  in  spirals  in  No.  1868 ;  this  pattern  also 
occurs  often.  The  signs  on  No.  1869,  which  seem  to  be  written  cha- 
racters, as  well  as  those  on  No.  1870,  occur  only  once.  The  pattern 
No.  1872,  in  which  we  see  the  ^  V^-Couj[Tmction^  with  burning  altars, 
occurs  several  times ;  those  of  Nos.  1873,  1874,  1875,  'l876Vand  1878,  only 
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once :  in  all  these  we  see  the  ^I^  or  LJ^  with  other  signs.    A  frequent 

pattern  is  No.  1877,  in  which  we  see  four  animals,  prohably  intended  to 
be  hares. 

On  No.  1881  we  see  a  very  rude  linear  representation  of  three 
quadrupeds  with  horns,  probably  meant  for  stags.  Three  stags  are,  no 
doubt,  also  intended  to  be  shown  in  the  curious  pattern  No.  1883, 
although  two  of  them  have  only  three  legs.  Similar  very  rude  linear 
representations  of  stags,  or  other  animals,  are  scratched  on  some  of  the 
vases  with  human  faces  found  in  the  province  of  Pommerellen  near 
Dantzig,  which  are  for  the  most  part  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Dantzig;  others  are  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at  Berlin. 

In  perfect  analogy  with  the  rude  drawing  of  the  stags  is  the  linear 
representation  of  the  man  with  uplifted  arms,  which  we  see  on  the  same 
whorl.  No.  1883.  Similar  linear  representations  of  stags,  but  with  four 
legs,  are  also  seen  in  No.  1884;  whorls  decorated  with  these  animals 
are  frequent.  The  rudest  representation  imaginable  of  animals  is  given 
on  No.  1885;  where  one  has  only  three  feet,  another  only  one  horn. 
Again,  we  see  three  quadrupeds  a  little  better  made  on  No.  1886 :  one 
of  them  has  a  tolerable  bird's  head;  only  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
horns. 

The  patterns  on  the  whorls  Nos.  1887,  1888, 1890,  and  1891  occur  fre- 
quently. The  pattern  No.  1892  is  unique;  those  of  Nos.  1893  and 
1896  are  very  common.  On  No.  1894  the  primitive  engraver  doubtless 
intended  to  make  four  swastikas^  but  with  one  of  them  he  did  not  succeed. 
A  curious  pattern  is  No.  1897,  with  its  triangles  and  15  zigzag  lines ; 
further,  those  with  plant-like  ornaments,  Nos.  1898,  1899,  1900,  1901, 
1903,  1904.  A  similar  punched  decoration  is  seen  engraved  on  the 
flags  of  native  Lower  Silurian  grit,  in  the  interior  of  the  sepulchre  of 
OUam  Fodhla,  the  famous  monarch  and  lawgiver  of  Ireland,^  in  which 
we  also  find  the  ornament  represented  in  the  upper  and  lower  field  of 
No.  1907,  and  in  the  upper  field  of  No.  1908.  The  whorls  are  rarely 
ornamented  on  more  than  one  side ;  but  No.  1902  is  decorated  on  both 
sides — on  the  one  with  an  incised  floral  ornamentation,  on  the  other  with 
incisions  in  the  form  of  crescents.  No.  1909  shows  in  the  upper  field 
the  form  of  an  altar  with  flames :  we  again  see  four  such  altars  with 
flames  on  No.  1914,  six  more  on  No.  1913,  five  on  No.  19157'tKee  on 
No.  1916.  On  No.  1912  we  again  see,  five  times  repeated,  that  curious 
written  character  which  the  late  Orientalist,  Martin  Haug  of  Munich, 
read  si.  No.  1919  is  ornamented  all  over  with  zigzag  lines;  it  has  also 
one  py  and  one  Lfj.  There  is  no  other  example  of  the  exact  pattern 
of  either  of  the  Nos.  1918,  1919,  1920,  1921,  1922.  In  No.  1921  we 
again  see  zigzag  lines,  and  also  in  No.  1923 :  this  pattern,  as  well  as 
that  of  No.  1925,  occurs  several  times ;  also  that  of  No.  1924,  in  which 
we  again  see  an  altar  with  flames.  No.  1926  is  decorated  with  zigzag 
lines  and  crosses.     The  patterns  of  No.  1927  and  No.  1932  are  very  fre- 


»  Discovery  of  the  Tomb  of  Ollam  Fodhla.     By  E.  A.  Conwell.    Dublin,  1873. 
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qnent;  that  of  No.  1930  occurs  many  times;  also  that  of  No.  1933. 
Nos.  1934,  1935,  1936,  and  1938  occur  only  once.  On  the  latter  whorl 
we  again  see  Dr.  Haug*s  character  si.  I  call  the  reader's  particular 
attention  to  the  beautiful  ornamentation  of  No.  1940,  which  occurs  many 
times;  also  to  that  of  No.  1945,  which  occurs  only  once.  Nos.  1941, 
1943,  and  1944  are  often  found :  the  pattern  No.  1942  does  not  occur 
again.     Very  curious  is  the  decoration  of  No.  1946,  in  which  we  see  a 

burning  altar,  a  [j^,  a  sun,  four  dots  and  strokes.  This  pattern,  as  well 
as  those  of  Nos.  1948  and  1947,  in  which  latter  we  also  see  two  Lj^  and 
one  j3J,  occur  only  once.  The  signs  on  No.  1949,  in  which  we  see  again 
a  zigzag  line,  probably  the  symbol  of  lightning,  and  a  p|J,  occur  many 
times ;  the  patterns  also  on  No.  1950  are  frequent.  There  are  only  single 
examples  of  the  patterns  of  Nos.  1956  and  1959,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  a  disc,  and  of  No.  1957,  That  of  No.  1958  occurs  often;  also  that 
of  No.  1964,  in  which  we  see  three  flowers,  but  not  that  on  the  opposite 
side.  Nos.  1961,  1962,  and  1963  occur  only  once.  The  patterns  of 
Nos.  1966,  1968,  1969,  and  1971  occur-  only  once ;  that  of  No.  1968  is 
very  remarkable,  for  it  shows  in  a  sort  of  monogram  five  birds  with  very 
long  necks  and  beaks.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  primi- 
tive artist  intended  here  to  represent  storks,  which  must  have  been  at  the 
Trojan  epoch  just  as  abundant  in  the  Troad  as  they  are  now. 

But  still  more  interesting  is  the  figure  which  wo  see  on  No.  1971 ; 
for  if  we  compare  it  with  that  at  the  top  of  No.  1826,  and  with  that  in 
the  lower  part  of  No.  1883,  which  latter  cannot  possibly  be  anything 
else  than  a  man  in  monogram,  we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  here  too 
a  man  with  uplifted  arms  was  meant  to  be  represented,  his  feet  being 
indicated  by  two  slanting  strokes.  Eude  and  even  horrible  as  these 
representations  of  our  species  are,  they  are  of  capital  interest  to  us  if  we 
look  upon  them  as  the  predecessors  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  Trojans  were  perfectly  able  to 
model  in  clay  tolerably  good  representations  of  men  and  animals  (see 
Nos.  190, 191, 226,  and  Nos.  333  to  340) :  why  then  did  they  incise  on  their 
whorls  such  monstrous  figures  of  men  and  animals,  figures  which  far 
exceed  in  rudeness  the  rudest  drawings  of  the  wild  men  of  Africa  ?  Is 
there  any  analogy  whatever  between  this  monstrous  art  and  the  other 
handiwork  of  the  Trojans?  If  we  look  at  the  rude  ]but  symmetrically 
shaped  pottery,  or  if  we  contemplate  the  masses  of  gold  ornaments  which 
reveal  so  much  artistic  skill,  and  which  can  only  have  been  the  work  of  a 
school  of  artists  centuries  old, — is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  a  people 
so  far  advanced  in  civilization  could  have  made  such  rudest  of  rude  repre- 
sentations of  man  and  animal,  unless  these  latter  had  been  conventional 
figures,  intended  as  votive  offerings  to  the  tutelary  deity,  figures  conse- 
crated by  the  use  of  ages?  This  supposition  seems  certainly  to  bo 
confirmed  by  the  figures  themselves,  all  of  which  are  equally  monstrous. 
Nay,  the  anomaly  would  otherwise  be  quite  inexplicable,  because,  if  this 
explanation  were  not  correct,  there  would  at  least  be  a  difference  in  the 
style  of  the  figures,  some  of  which  might  be  bad,  others  better,  and  others 
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tolerably  good.  But,  just  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  four  upper  pre- 
historic cities  adhered  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  modelling  of  the  traditional 
and  conventional  hideous  owl-heads  on  their  sacred  vases,  in  the  same 
way  did  they  adhere  with  fervent  zeal  to  the  traditional  and  conventional 
scratchings  of  monstrous  manikins  and  hideous  animal  forms  on  their 
eX'Votos  to  their  patron  goddess.  This  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  of  explaining  the  strange  facts  before  us,  for  which  we  have  no 
analogy  whatever. 

The  whorl  No.  1970  was  found  at  a  depth  of  12  metres  or  40  ft.,  and, 
therefore,  most  probably  belongs  to  the  second  city.  But  its  pattern 
occurs  also  in  the  third  and  fourth  cities.  The  patterns  Nos.  1974  and 
1975  occur  only  once ;  I  call  attention  to  the  curious  sign  in  the  latter, 
which  may  be  a  written  character.  We  again  see  the  written  character, 
Haug's  siy  on  No.  1976.  The  two  patterns  of  No.  1977,  as  well  as  that 
of  No.  1978,  which  represents  a  flower,  are  very  frequent;  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  which  we  see  on  Nos.  1979  and  1981.  That  of 
No.  1980  with  zigzag  lines  occurs  several  times.  On  No.  1982  we  again 
see  three  swastikas.  One  of  the  most  common  patterns  is  that  of 
No.  1985.  No.  1986  represents  a  ball  of  terra-cotta  with  a  circle  on 
each  pole  and  a  zone  round  the  middle,  in  which  we  see  on  both  sides 
a  round  groove ;  the  two  grooves  are  joined  by  a  curved  line ;  the  whole 
ball  is,  besides,  ornamented  with  dots.  Similar  balls,  but  without  the 
grooves  and  the  curved  line,  are  very  frequent.  In  the  pattern  No.  1987 
we  see,  besides  the  usual  curved  lines,  a  |^  with  curved  arms  radiating 
from  a  circle  in  the  middle.  There  is  a  similar  ornamentation  on  the  whorl 
No.  1989,  but  here  the  py  has  straight  arms :  the  pattern  of  this  latter 
whorl  is  common.  The  exact  pattern  of  No.  1988,  with  two  swastikas, 
three  curved  lines  and  three  rows  of  dots,  occurs  only  once.  So  also  does 
the  pattern  of  the  whorl  No.  1992,  in  which  we  see  a  number  of  spirals 
and  13  bundles,  each  consisting  of  three  strokes  intersected  by  lines  of 
fire  dots.  Very  remarkable  are  the  signs  which  we  see  on  the  whorl 
No.  1994,  some  of  which  may  be  written  characters ;  but  if  we  turn  the 
page  a  little  to  the  left,  we  easily  recognize  once  more,  in  the  large 
sign  to  the  right,  the  rude  representation  of  a  man  in  monogram,  with 
uplifted  arms  and  the  feet  extended  to  the  right  and  left ;  nay,  here  the 
representation  of  our  species  has  been  more  successful  than  in  the  three 
examples  already  described,  for  the  figure  is  incised  with  much  more 
symmetry.  On  the  whorl  No.  1996  are  written  characters  which  will  be 
explained  in  the  Appendix  on  the  Trojan  Inscriptions.  The  pattern 
which  we  see  on  the  whorl  No.  1995  is  very  common. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  found  is  no  doubt 
No.  1997,  which  I  have  discussed  before.*  We  see  there  on  the  side  b 
two  large  owl's  eyes  with  their  eyebrows  distinctly  incised,  as  on  many  of 
the  idols  and  on  some  of  the  owl-vases ;  the  beak  is  indicated  by  a  stroke 
which  descends  vertically  from  between  the  eyes  :  to  the  left  of  the  owl- 


*  See  page  344. 
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face  we  see  (at  a)  a  wheel  with  six  spokes ;  to  the  right  of  the  owl-face 
(at  e)  is  a  large  circle  with  a  small  one,  and  below  the  circle,  between  it 
and  the  vertical  stroke,  is  a  small  circle  :  on  the  back  a  number  of  vertical 
strokes  seem,  as  on  many  idols,  to  indicate  the  female  hair.  This  hair 
is  not  represented  in  the  engraving ;  all  the  rest  may  be  seen  at  a,  i,  c, 
as  well  as  in  the  detailed  drawing  below  them,  No.  1998.  May  not  the 
owl's  face  be  symbolic  of  the  morning  springing  up  between  the  sun, 
represented  by  the  wheel,  and  the  moon,  indicated  by  the  concentric 
circles,  having  below  it  the  morning  star  indicated  by  the  small  circle  ? 

Very  curious  is  also  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1999,  which  is  divided  by 
incised  lines  into  eight  fields,  developed  under  No.  2000,  in  one  of  which 
we  see  a  P|J,  in  another  a  tree,  and  in  all  clusters  of  dots.  Professor 
Sayce  observes  to  me  that,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  Babylonian 
cylinders,  the  latter  would  represent  the  planets  or  stars. 

The  whorls  are  all  perforated ;  and,  though  they  are  made  of  the  same 
coarse  clay,  mixed  with  crushed  mica,  quartz,  and  silicious  stone,  yet  as 
they  are  well  polished  and  have  evidently  been  repeatedly  dipped  in  a 
wash  of  fine  clay  before  baking,  they  generally  have  a  lustrous  surface, 
and  are  of  red,  yellow,  black  or  grey  colours.  All  those  of  the  third 
city,  which  were  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  are 
thoroughly  baked,  and  can  generally  be  at  once  recognized  by  their 
colour;  but  even  in  the  other  pre-historic  cities  there  may  be  found  a 
great  many  thoroughly  baked  whorls,  a  fact  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as,  owing  to  their  small  size,  the  fire  could  reach  them  on  all  sides.  But 
in  general  the  whorls  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities  are,  like  the  vases, 
only  half  baked.  The  clay  of  many  of  those  that  are  well  baked,  and 
particularly  of  the  black  ones,  is  so  compact,  that  every  one  thinks  it 
is  stone. 

All  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  balls.  The  ornamentation  has  usually 
been  incised  with  a  sharp  or  pointed  instrument  of  bone,  wood,  or  silex, 
before  the  first  baking,  and  filled  in  with  white  chalk  so  as  to  strike  the 
eye.  On  many  whorls  and  balls  this  white  chalk  has  disappeared  from  the 
decorations ;  but,  as  we  see  on  many  hundreds  of  whorls  the  ornamentation 
filled  with  the  white  chalk,  we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  all 
the  ornamented  whorls  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  But  we  often  see 
whorls  with  ugly  scratches  which  can  only  have  been  made  with  pointed 
silex  after  baking.  On  many  whorls  the  incised  decoration  is  remarkable 
for  its  fineness  and  symmetry,  as,  for  instance,  on  Nos.  1825,  1895,  1902, 
1921,  1940,  1945  ;  but  in  general  it  is  as  rude  as  if  it  were  the  primitive 
artist's  first  essay  in  in^a^/io-work. 

All  the  drawings  of  the  whorls  and  balls  have  been  made  by  M. 
Bumouf  and  his  accomplished  daughter,  Mdlle.  Louise  Burnouf,  to  whom 
I  here  make  the  warmest  acknowledgment.  All  the  whorls  and  balls  aro 
represented  of  the  actual  size.  As  to  the  few  whorls  to  which  Ihe  depth 
in  metres  is  not  affixed,  it  is  unknown. 

For  what  purpose  this  really  stupendous  mass  of  whorls  was  used,  is  a 
problem  not  yet  definitely  settled  among  scholars.  But  as  nearly  all  of 
them  are  so  well  preserved,  and  as  comparatively  but  few  of  them  bear 
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marks  of  having  ever  been  used,  I  suppose  that  all,  or  at  least  all  the 
decorated  ones,  served  as  oflferings  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  to 
the  Hian  Athene  Ergane,  whose  Palladium,  as  before  mentioned,  was 
fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  with  a  distafif  in  one  hand  and  a  lance 
in  the  other. ' 

Of  perforated  whorls  of  steatite  there  were  found  in  all  only  fifty,  and 
of  these  only  one  has  a  decoration  of  incised  circles ;  whereas,  as  has  been 
said,  of  ornamented  and  unornamented  terra-cotta  whorls  together,  I  col- 
lected more  than  18,000.  In  my  excavations  at  Mycenae  some  hundreds 
of  stone  whorls,  for  the  most  part  of  steatite,  were  found,  and  only  five 
unornamented  ones  of  terra-cotta.  The  little  terra-cotta  discs,  from  1| 
to  3  in.  in  diameter,  of  which  many  hundreds  of  specimens  were  found 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  appear  to  have  served  as 
spindles.  As  they  are  only  l-5th  or  l-6th  of  an  inch  thick,  and  slightly 
concave,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  them  were  cut  out  of  broken 
pottery.  They  have  all  a  perforation  in  the  middle.  Similar  discs,  found 
at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  may  bo  seen  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX.,  Nos.  2 
and  4,  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum.  Similar  discs  have  also 
been  found  at  Pilin  *  and  in  German  tombs.*  We  may  also  compare  the 
so-called  Eimmeridge  coal-money. 

I  have  still  to  describe  the  singular  object  No.  1809,  which  is  repre- 
sented on  the  first  plate  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  half-size.  It  is  of  a 
lustrous-yellow  colour,  and  quite  flat  on  the  lower  side ;  it  has  an  upright 
handle,  decorated  with  an  incised  tree  and  a  flower.  Close  to  the  handle, 
on  the  right  side,  is  a  hollow  to  put  the  hand  in ;  I  presume,  therefore, 
that  this  instrument  may  have  served  for  polishing  the  newly-made  and 
fltill  unbaked  pottery. 

Of  various  objects  of  clay  from  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  I  finally 
represent  under  No.  512  a  scoop,  but  slightly  baked,  with  a  trefoil 
mouth  and  a  small  handle ;  under  No.  513,  a  small  cup  of  a  very  rude 
fabric,  unpolished  and  but  slightly  baked;  a  cup  of  a  like  shape,  con- 
tained in  a  tomb  of  Corneto,  is  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  No.  514 
represents  a  vase-lid  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique  form :  it  is  of 
massive  yellow  clay,  not  polished,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense 
heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration.  Its  lower 
part  was  sunk  like  a  stopper  into  the  vase,  so  that  its  projecting  upper 
part  completely  covered  the  orifice  and  shut  it  almost  hermetically  by 
the  weight  of  the  lid,  which  exceeds  three  pounds.  We  have  seen  a 
similar  vase-lid  in  No.  304,  but  of  this  latter  the  whole  lower  part  was 
of  a  semi-globular  form  and  hollow.  These  two  vase-lids  or  stoppers 
(Nos.  304  and  514)  find  their  analogy  in  the  vase-covers  before  described, 
found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  exhibited  under  Nos.  26  and  27  in 
the  glass  case  No.  IX.  in  the  Buda-Pesth  National  Museum. 

Under  No.  515  I  represent  a  curious  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four 
feet  and  an  incised  linear  ornamentation ;  it  is  solid,  and  may  have  served 

*  Joseph  Hampel,  Ant.  pr^,  de  la  Bongriey       Museum   at   Berlin,  in  the  Grand-ducal  Anti- 
Pi.  xiii.  No.  37.  qnarinm  in  Schwerin,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Similar  discs  are  preserved  in  the  Hiirki&chcs 
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Ko.  512.   Scoop  of  baked  Clay.    (Half  actaal  size. 
J»epth,  23  lo26fr.) 


No.  514.    Carious  Vase-lid  of  baked  Clay. 
( Half  actual  size.    Depth,  23  to  26  ft ) 


No.  613.    Small  Cup  of  baked  Cby.    (2 : 3  actual  size. 
Depth.  23  to  26  ft.) 


as  an  ex-voto.    Under  No.  516  is  represented  a  fish  of  wood  found  in  a 
burnt  house  at  a  depth  of  26  ft. ;  how  it  could  ever  have  escaped  being 

burnt  is  inexplicable.  The  head  shows 
on  both  sides  a  lustrous- black  colour, 
the  body  a  lustrous  yellow :  both  these 
colours  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration. 


''■■   '       1  ■  ,     i    . 
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No.  615     Solid  Oljject  of  Tem^otta.  with  four 

feet  and  incised  linear  ornamentation. 

(  Actual  size.    i>eptb,  30  ft ) 


No.  516.    Fish  of  Wood.    (7  : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


The  scales  are  rudely  indicated  by  small  lozenges,  produced  by  cross  lines. 
The  fish  resembles  a  carp,  but  as  there  are  no  carp  in  the  Troad,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  primitive  artist  intended  to  represent  that  kind 
of  fish.  But  rude  as  this  wooden  fish  is,  it  is  a  real  masterpiece  of  art 
when  compared  with  the  representations  of  men,  of  which  we  have  passed 
four  in  review. 

No.  517  is  a  very  curious  object  of  ivory,  found  in  the  large  house  close 


No.  61t.    Otdect  of  Ivory  In  the  form  of  a  crouching  animal.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  2;*  ft.) 


to  the  gate.    It  represents  a  crouching  hog  rudely  carved,  with  the  hind 
legs  under  the  body  and  the  fore  legs  under  the  head.     The  representa- 
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No.  619.  Piece  of  Ivory,  belong- 
ing to  a  Trqjan  Lyre  with  foar 
strings.  (1:5  aotoal  aixe. 
Depth.  26  ft.) 


tion  is  identical  on  both  sides ;  it  reminds  ns  vividly  of  the  gold  lions  at 
Mycenae/  though  these  latter  certainly  show  more  artistic  skill.  The  back 
part  of  our  ivory  figure  runs  out  into  something  like  a  fish's  tail,  which 
has  a  vertical  opening,  0*7  in.  long,  and  is  perforated,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  the  object  must  have  been  used  in  some  way  or  other  in 
weaving.  Time,  and  probably  also  the  heat  of  the  conflagration,  have 
given  to  our  ivory  hog  a  dark  tint ;  the  head  and  back  are  nearly  black. 
Professor  Virchow  writes  to  me :  "  It  appears  to  me  doubtful  whether 
the  figure  No.  517  represents  a  hog.  The  position  of  the  feet  and  the 
shape  more  resemble  those  of  a  dog." 

Under  Nos.   518  and  519  I  represent  two  objects  of  ivory,   each 
belonging  to  a  lyre  with  only  four  strings,  and  under  No.  520  another 

object  of  ivory,  belonging 
to  a  lyre  with  seven  strings ; 
all  these  three  pieces  are 
ornamented  with  incisions. 
No.  518  has  the  herring- 
bone ornamentation  within 
a  border  formed  by  two 
lines ;  No.  519  is  merely 
decorated  with  straight 
lines.  The  decoration  of 
No.  520  is  very  pretty, 
having  at  the  edge,  where 
the  perforations  are,  a 
border  of  only  one  line; 
on  the  two  other  edges 
borders  formed  by  two  lines, 
and  decorated  with  a  waving 
pattern ;  the  surface  is  or- 
namented with  spirals,  in 
which  we  likewise  see  wave 
or  zigzag  patterns. 
The  lyre  ((f>6pfiiy^)  was  the  most  ancient  stringed  instrument  of  the 
Greek  singers;  it  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  whom  it  is 
especially  the  musical  instrument  of  Apollo;®  but  the  singers  play  on 
it  also  at  meals  and  on  other  occasions.^    The  (f>6p/itr/^  is  mentioned 


No.  618.  Fragment  of  a  Lyra 
with  four  chords.  (7  : 8  actual 
size.  Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  520.  Ornamented  Piece  o' 
Ivory,  belonging  to  a  Trqjan 
Seven-stringed  Lyre.  (Actual 
size.   Depth,  23  ft.) 


^  See  my  Mycenae,  Nos.  263,  470,  471. 

•  //.  i.  603  : 
ov  /A^y  ^6pfuyyos  wtpucaW4os,  ^y  ^x*  *AT<$XAwy. 

//.  xxiv.  63 : 
9cUyv*  fx"^  ^^Pf-^yy^i  KciK&y  €rap\  cukp  Sewtart. 

Od,  xvii.  270,271: 

iirtX  Kvifftnj  fitv  kirf\voB(v,  iv  8e  re  ^6pfuy^ 
^irt;c(,  ^p  &pa  9curl  Btol  woitiffov  iroUprjP, 

Hymn.  Ham.  Apoli,  184,  185 : 

ro7o  i\  <f>6pfuy^ 
Xpva4ov  frir^  xA^icrpov  Koyaxh^  ^X**  ifi^p^tira'ay. 

verse  515 : 
<f>6pfuyy*  iy  x^^^^^f^^  ^X^'^t  ^pwrhy  Ki$api(uy, 


•  OdTiii.  67,  69,  70: 
xhZ  8*  ^«c  w<iaira\6^t  Kpdfjourty  ^pfieyya  A/yeior, 

.     .     irhp  8*  irl$ti  xdytoy  koX^k  t€  rpdwffaMf 
irkp  9h  Ziwas  otyoto,  irtciK  Brt  0v/i6s  iiy^ou 

viii.  99 : 
^pfityy6s  6*,  ^  9atrl  avyiiopSs  iari  $a\(ip, 

zxi.  430: 
fioKT^  Kol  ^pfiiyyt  *  rk  ydp  r*  hfaJHifiora  Scurfs. 

xxii.  332,  333 : 
fffrri  8*  iy  x€/pc<r(riy  tx»y  ^6pfityya  Xlyttau^ 
&7X(  trap*  6p<roBTLfpriy  * 
and  others. 
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together  with  flutes  {avkoi) ;  ^°  it  was  often  decorated  with  gold,  ivory, 
precious  stones,  and  intaglio- work — hence  its  epithets  Trept^aXX?;?,  SatSaXeiy, 
'Xpvaea}^  It  had  at  first  four,  but  afterwards  seven  strings :  ^  to  play  on 
the  <\>opfnrf^  was  called  <l>6pfiiyyi  Kidapl^eiv  ^  and  <f)6p/ii^a  i\€\i^€tv.^  It 
was  a  kind  of  large  guitar,  with  a  cross-bar  which  joined  both  arms 
(firyov),*  and  had  pegs  (/c6X\xnr€<;)y  by  which  the  strings  were  tuned.*^  It 
was  hollow  {y\a<j>vp7]),^  like  our  harp,  but  lighter,  for  the  word  (l>6p^tr/^ 
signifies  the  portable  /a6dpa,  from  <f>€p(D,  (f>op€(o,  <f>6pifjLo<i,  because  it  was 
suspended  by  a  girdle  on  the  shoulder,  and  was  held  in  the  hand  when 
it  was  played.^  Professor  Ehousopoulos  kindly  calls  my  attention  to 
Plutarch,®  where  lyres  {<f>6p/nrfy€s:)  with  four  chords  are  mentioned. 

No.  521  is  an  object  of  ivory  of  unknown  use ;  its  upper  part  is  on 
both  sides  divided  by  a  band  of  three  lines  into  two  fields,  of  which  the 
one  is  decorated  with  fourteen,  the  other  with  twelve,  small  circles  having 


Nob.  522.  523.    I'be  two  «idt«  of  a  prettily-decuraud 

Tube  of  Ivory.    From  the  Tower,    (a  :3  actual  size. 

Deptb,  M  ft.) 


Kc  B21.   Obtiect  of  Ivory,  with  identical 

ornamentation  on  both  sides.    (7  : 8 

actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


No.  634.    A  finely-engraved  Ivory  Tube,  probably 

part  of  a  Flute.    Found  on  the  Tower. 

(2: 3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft) 


>•  //.  xviii.  495: 

€ut\o\  <p6pfuyy4s  re  $o^y  l^x^P. 

"  //.  ix.  186,  187: 
T^jr  J*  tZpoy  ^4va  r€fyir6fi(yoy  ^pfityyt  Kiytljii 
Kokp  9aiia\4pf     .     .     . 

Pindar.  Fyth.  i.  1-3 : 
Xpvff4a  ^6pfuy^t  'A'w6w»yos  kcu  t<nr\0KdfjMy 

<rMucoy  Motffay  Kr4ayoy. 
»  Find.  PyM.  ii.  129,  130: 

$4Kc»y  iBfniaov  x^^"  imcucrvrov 
4>6pfiiyyos  iarrSfityos, 
Pind.  Nemea^  t.  42-45 : 
fiouray  6  KdWitnos  x^P^^ '  *^  «'«  fi^aais 
^pfiiY/  *At^AA«k  iirrdyKwraoy 
Xpv(r4^  leXiiKrptp  ZtdtK^y 
kyuro  Tcurroitoy  v6imov. 


«  //.  xviii.  569,  570 : 
TOiffiy  8*  iy  fi4ffffonTi  wdls  ^pfuyyi  Kiytiji 
lfi€p6€y  Ki6dpi(f     .... 

»  Pind.  01.  ix.  21 : 
ity9phs  iifi^l  traXaifffuuriy  ^pyLvyf  i\%Kii»v. 

*  IL  ix.  186,  187  : 
(p^pfityyt  Ktytlft 

.     .     .     .     .     M  8*  iipy^ptoy  (vyhy  ^ty, 

*  Od.  xxi.  406,  407 : 

&s  St*  Mip  <p6pfjuyyo5  iiriardfityos  koI  ioiiris 
pritSloos  irdyvtrff^  y4tp  -wepl  ic^AAoiri  xop^^v* 

•  OcL  xvii.  261,  262  : 

Ttpl  94  fftptas  liKvff  icri 
4^pfuyyos  yXa^vprjs, 

'  Uesychius,  s.  r.  ip6pfity^  •  i  to7$  &fjLois  ^tpif 
fi4yn. 

•  0pp.  Moralia,  pp.  1021 E,  1029  A  B,  1137  D, 
1139  B,  1143  E,  1145  C  ;  ed.  Wyttenbaclu 
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a  dot  in  the  centre ;  on  the  lower  part  there  are  three  such  circles  on 
each  side.  The  reader  will  observe  the  similarity  of  these  circles  with 
those  on  the  curious  object  No.  142  (p.  262),  which  is  probably  an  idol. 

Nos.  522,  523  and  No.  524  are  two  perforated  pieces  of  ivory  decorated 
with  linear  incisions ;  No.  524  has  two  holes :  both  these  tubes  appear  to 
be  parts  of  flutes.      The  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  prettily- 


No.  527. 


Kos.  627-631.  Fragments  of  a  Flute,  two  Aitragals  (Hackle- 
bones),  and  object  of  Ivory  with  ornaments  aU  over. 
(Half  actaal  si^e.    Depth,  26  to  30  ft.) 


No.  626.   Ornamented  Ivory  Tube,  probably  a  Trojan  Flute.    (2 : 3  actual  siae.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

engraved  bone  No.  525.    No.  526  is  a  curiously  decorated  tube  of  ivory, 
in  all  probability  a  flute.    The  bone  tubes  Nos.  527  and  528  may  also 

be  parts  of  flutes.     No.  529  is 
No.  630.  Q^  perforated  piece  of  ivory  cut 

into  a  polygonal  prism,  of  which 
each  side  is  decorated  with  three 
small  circles,  having  a  dot  in  the 
centre  like  those  on  No.  142  and 
No.  521.  A  similar  object  of 
ivory,  with  an  almost  identical 
decoration,  was  found  in  a  tomb 
at  lalysus  in  Bhodes,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Nos.  530  and  531  are  huckle- 
bones    {astragali),    of    which    a 
large  number  haVfe  been  found.     I  have  discussed  the  use  of  these  bones 
in  a  preceding  chapter  (see  p.  263).      Nos.  532  to  535  are  objects  of 

ivory,  rudely  ornamented 
^^'^^'  '  No.  633.  ^i^i^    incisions    evidently 

made  with  a  silex-saw. 
Two  similar  objects,  found 
at  lalysus,  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  ivory 
also  is  the  object  No.  536, 
which  resembles  the  bar 
of  our  watch-chains,  as 
well  as  the  object  No.  537, 
which  has  four  perfora- 
tions ;  No.  538,  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  fish ;  and 
No.  539.  This  latter  has 
a  curious  engraved  pat- 
tern, which,  however,  has 
probably  no  symbolical 
signification.  Prof.  Sayce 
observes  to  me:  "These  ivory  objects  indicate  trade  with  the  East. 
On  the  Black  Obelisk  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  (bo.  840)  the 


Nos.  633-639.    Various  Ob^iB  of  Ivory. 
(7  : 8  actUAl  sixe.    Depth,  20  to  26  ft) 
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people  of  Muzri  on  the  south-west  of  Armenia  are  represented  as  bringing 
among  other  tribute  an  elephant,  which  must  have  been  imported  from 
Bactria."     On  the  same  obelisk  is  a  two-humped  Bactrian  camel. 

Of  ivory  are  further  the  curious  objects  Nos.  540  and  541,  which  are 
decorated  on  both  sides  with  a  number  of  small  circles  with  a  point  in 


No.  640. 


No.  541. 


Koi.  540, 541.    Otjects  of  Ivorj,  probably  for  ornamenting  a  horse-hamoss.    (7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.) 

the  centre,  and  have  a  perforation  at  each  end.     I  would  suggest  that  all 

these  ten  objects  (from  Nos.  532  to  541),  and  perhaps  also  Nos.  521  and 

529,  served  as  ornaments  for  horse-trappings.     That  ornaments  of  ivory 

were  used  in  this  way  is  seen  from  the  famous  passage  in  the  Iliad :  "  As 

when   some    Maeonian   or    Carian   woman    stains    with 

purple   the  ivory,  designed    to  be    the    cheek-piece  of 

horses.     As  it  lies  in  the  chamber  it  is  coveted  by  many 

horsemen;    but  it  lies,   a  king's  boast,  to  be  both  an 

ornament  to  the  horse,  and  an  honour  to  the  charioteer."  * 

An  object  of  bone  or  ivory  similar  to  Nos.  540  and  541, 

also  ornamented  with   small   circles,  was  found  by  Dr. 

V.  Gross  of  Neuveville  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at 

Moeringen,  and  is  in  his  collection.^®     No.   542  is  the 

bone  handle  of  a  knife  or  some  other  instrument,  which 

was  fastened  in  it  with  three  copper  pins,  of  which  we 

still  see  one  in  the  upper  one  of  the  three  perforations ; 

on  one  side  of  this  handle  many  cuts  are  visible. 

Nos^  543,  544,  and  545  are  of  bone,^  and  cannot  but  have  served  as 
handles  of  sticks  or  staves  (a-KyprrpoVy  from  aKi]'7rT(o,  io  prop^  hence  Midd. 
<r/cTj7rT0fiai,  to  lean  upon).  No.  546  is  also  the  knob  of  a  stick  or  staff, 
a  fact  of  which  its  two  perforations  can  leave  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
of  terra-cotta.  It  has,  but  only  on  one  side,  that  double  spiral  in  the 
form  of  spectacles,  which  we  have  repeatedly  seen  on  the  vases.  Genc^ 
rally  Homer  means  by   o-fcrjirrpov  nothing  else  than   a  common  st6.ff, 


No.  542.  Bone  Handle 
of  a  Knife  or  some 
other  instmment. 
(Half  actual  eUe. 
Depth,  26  ft.) 


•  //.iy.  141-145: 
&s  8*  5Tf  ris  T*  iK4<f>€ana  yvv^  <f>oiyuci  fAffivri 
Mpoyls  ^i  KdfipOf  wofyfjioy  ffifityat  Hinruy  • 
KUTcu  8*  iy  ea\dfji(ff,  iro\4ts  r4  fiiy  iipii<rairro 
irrri€s  ipopdttv  •  fiaaiKrjt  Bh  Kurai  6yaKfuit 
Ofi^tpoyj  K6<rfMS  9  Triry  iKarripi  Tf  kvBos, 

»•  Dr.  V.  Gross,  Hisultats  des  Eecherchea  dans 
let  Lact  de  la  SiMse  occidentale  ;  Zurich,  1876, 
PI.  i.  No.  26. 

M  see  a  similar  stafF-handle  of  bone,  found 


by  Dr.  Gross  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  nt 
Sutz,  represented  on  PI.  ii.  No.  28  of  his  work ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  explained  on  p.  ii.  as  a 
small  hammer  {Resultats  des  Hecherches,  &c.). 
Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  it  is  not 
at  all  astonishing  that  Dr.  Gross  should  have 
mistaken  the  staff-handle  No.  28  for  a  hammer, 
since  perfectly  similar  hammers  of  stag-horn 
frequently  occur. 
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for    we   see  it  used    alike    by    kings,   heralds,    judges,   and    beggars.* 
But  in  other  passages  a-fcrJTrrpov  means  a  royal  sceptre,  as  the  sign 


x^.  ^t% 


N<M.  543.  544.    Bone  Handles  of  Staves  (<rir$rrpa). 
(Nearly  half  actual  size.    Deplth.  23  ft.) 


No.  645.    Bone  Handle  of  a  Trcjan's  Staff  (tricrivrpov). 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth,  23  ft.) 


of  power  and  dignity,  and  in  such  cases  it  was  adorned  with  golden 
studs,^  or  was  of  artistic  metal-work.*  Nor  are  there  wanting,  among 
the  remains  of  Troy,  objects  well  suited  to  have  formed  the  heads  of  such 
sceptres  of  state.  No.  547  is  such  a  sceptre-handle  of  fine  rock-crystal, 
representing  a  rudely-carved  lion's  head:  the  large  hole  in  the  lower 
side  into  which  the   staff  was   stuck,   as  well   as   the   perforation  on 


No.  546.  TernM»tU  Knob  of 
a  Staff.  (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  about  26  ft) 


No.  547.     A  Lion-headed  Sceptre-handle 

of  the  finest  crystal ;  found  on  the  Tower. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  It) 


«*A% 


No.  548.  A  curious  Object,  pro- 
bably a  Staff-handle  of  Egyptian 
porcelain.  (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  to  26  ft.) 


each  side,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  use.     It  was  found  at  a  depth 
of  28  ft.,  on  the  plateau  formed  by  the  two  walls  which  I  used  to  call 


«  //.  xviii.  416,  417  : 
.     .     .     €Ac  8i  iTKrrirrpov  "waxv^  firj  8i  $6pa(€ 
X^^fvcov  •  ^h  8*  iifupiiroKoi  ^t&oyro  iycucri. 

Od.  xvii.  199 : 
ZtfioMis  8*  Jkpa  ol  ainfwrpov  Ovfuip^s  ^Scpiccy. 

Od.  xiii.  437 : 
h&Kt  h4  ol  (Ttnjfwrpov  koL  ktMia  iHifnjy, 

Od,  xiv.  31 : 

at/riLp  *Oiwrff(hs 

cfcTO  KtpBotr^^  <nnlfitrpov  B4  ol  imrto't  x«W'* 

Od,ZYiu.  103,  104: 

.     .     .     .    Kcd  fiiy  Torl  tpxloy  ai>\ris 
cIjck  &waK\lya5f  ffKrrrrpoy  Z4  ol  l/i^oAc  x^<P^* 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  remarks  to  me :  "  In  the 
etymological  sense,  it  is  simply  a  thing  to  sup' 
port  oneself  withy  or  to  lean  upon,  from  (TK^irrcp, 
*  support  *  or  *  prop  up,'  Midd.  aicfiXTOficuj  I  sup- 
port myself  (with),  i.e.  lean  (upon),  with  -rpoK 


(Lat.-^rum),  termination  of  an  instrument.  Thus 
the  dying  Jacob  rose  in  bed  to  bless  his  chil- 
d  ren,  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff,  (  Gen,  x  1  v  ii. 
31 ;  Jlcb.  xi.  21.)  Among  the  spoil  taken  by 
King  Thutmes  III.  in  Syria,  we  find  *  a  beauti- 
ful cubit-staff  of  zagu  wood,*  *  wands  or  stares, 
with  heads  upon  them  of  ivory,  ebony,  and  cedar- 
wood,  inlaid  with  gold/  also  *0fUJ  €taff  of  tho 
king,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  sceptre,  entirely 
of  solid  gold.*  (Brugsch,  Hist,  of  Egypt,  vol.  I 
pp.  374,  385,  Engl,  trans.  2nd  ed.)** 

»  II,  i.  245,  246  : 

worl  9h  (TKrflrrpov  fidK€  yaip 

Xpvfftlois  ^\ouTi  vtvapiiivov, 

<  //.  ii.  101 : 
ttmi  cinifWTpov  ltx»y,  rh  iikv  "M^aurros  Kdi»M 
Ttvx^v, 
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the  Tower.  Not  only  this  lion's  head,  but  the  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  lion,  which  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Iliady  make  it  seem  Extremely 
probable  that  in  remote  antiquity  lions  existed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Homer  could  not  possibly  have  described  the  characteristics  of  this  animal 
so  excellently  had  he  not  had  frequent  opportunity .  of  watching  them, 
and  his  geographical  knowledge  of  southern  countries  is  too  slight  for 
us  to  suppose  that  he  had  visited  them,  and  had  there  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  lion. 

No.  548  is  of  green  Egyptian  porcelain ;  it  was  found,  together  with 
an  owl-headed  vase  and  the  black  box  Nos.  266,  267,  in  a  very  large 
broken  funeral  urn  on  the  wall  itself,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  royal 
house.  It  has  evidently  served  as  the  handle  of  a  staff,  for  it  has  on  the 
opposite  side  a  quadrangular  hole  1  in.  long,  0*6  in.  deep,  and  0*4  in. 
broad,  which  gradually  diminishes  in  size  towards  the  end.  On  each  side 
there  is  an  incision  lengthwise,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  perforation, 
which  communicates  with  the  quadrangular  hole,  and  can  only  have 
served  to  fasten  the  staff  inserted  in  the  latter  by  means  of  a  nail.  On 
the  outside  we  see  a  quadrangular  projection  with  two  furrows.  As 
Egyptian  porcelain  is  too  fragile  to  serve  for  the  knobs  of  staves,  the  staff 
it  decorated  may  perhaps  have  been  a  ceremonial  one  used  in  funeral 
services.  It  is  quite  vitrified  on  the  lower  side,  and  bears  all  over  the 
marks  of  the  fire  it  has  been  exposed  to;  fine  black  ashes  stick  to  it 
everywhere.  Another  object  of  Egyptian  porcelain  is  lying  before  me 
while  writing  this ;  it  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  staff-knob,  but  it  has  a 
large  perforation  lengthwise.  It  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  conflagra- 
tion, that  its  green  colour  has  crumbled  away,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
a  decayed  white  glass  paste.  All  the  Egyptian  porcelain,  as  well  as  the 
ivory,  point  to  relations  between  Troy  and  Egypt. 

Nos.  549  and  550,  the  latter  perforated  lengthwise,  are  also  appa- 
rently knobs  of  staves  or  stick-handles,  and  are  of  a  green  glass  paste. 
Both  have  a  decoration  of  white  or  yellow  spirals,  which  is  not  painted 


No.  519.  No.  550.  No.  651, 


No.  653.  No.  564. 


no.  ai».           no.  oiu.            no,  oai.  /->rs-  ^^^^ 

^^^^^^  ^,  No.  562.  .^■I^  ^K^        No.  668. 

Nos.  549-561.    Glass  Battons.  (Half  actual  Nos.  652-556.    Three  glass  Balls  and  one  glass  Bead. 

size.  Depth,  the  one  to  the  right  6  ft.,  (3:4  actual  size.    Depth.  26  to  33  ft.) 

the  other  two  26  ft.) 

on  the  glass,  but  contained  in  it.  No.  551  consists  of  a  green  glass 
paste,  ornamented  with  regular  white  strokes;  it  is  also  perforated  and 
almost  in  the  form  of  a  whorl,  but  it  does  not  properly  belong  here,  as  it 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft. 

Under  Nos.  552,  553,  and  554  I  represent  three  small  balls ;  under 
No.  555  a  bead  of  white  glass.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  three  balls,  the  bead,  and  the  two  staff-handle  knobs  are  the  only  glass 
objects  found  by  me  in  all  my  excavations  at  Hissarlik;  further,  that 
these  six  objects  occurred  iti  the  third  or  burnt  city,  and  that  no  trace 
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of  glass  was  found  in  any  of  the  lower  or  upper  pre-historic  cities,  unless, 
indeed.  No.  551  belongs  to  the  last  pre-historic  city,  which  appears  to  me 
doubtful.  I  rather  think  it  belongs  to  the  still  later  city,  the  sixth  in 
succession  from  the  virgin  soil,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  believe  to 
be  of  Lydian  origin.  It  is  therefore  very  probable,  that  all  these  objects 
were  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Troy. 

No.  556  is  a  prettily-shaped  egg  of  aragonite.  No.  557  represents 
an  object  of  diorite,  of  unknown  use.  There  were  also  found  several 
unpolished  hexagons  of  crystal,  as  well  as  a  small  finely-polished  crystal 
plate  with  four  perforations,  which  may  have  belonged  to  a  lyre. 

Passing  from  these  ornaments  to  more  useful  objects :  No.  558  repre- 


No.  557. 


No.  658. 


No.  656. 


Na  556.  Kgg  of  Aragonite.    (7 : 8  actual  glze.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

No.  557.  Object  of  Diorite ;  use  unknown.    (Half  actual  Mze.    Depth.  26  to  28  ft) 

No.  668.  Comb  of  Bone.    (7 : 8  actual  lize.    Depth,  23  fL) 


660 


Not.  659-580.    Awls  and  Needles  of  Bone  and  Ivory.    (Abrnt  half  actual  size.    D^-pth,  22  to  83  ft) 
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sents  a  very  primitive  comb  of  bone,  whose  teeth  may  have  been  sawn 
with  the  common  saws  of  chalcedony. 

In  the  accompanying  group,  No.  559  is  an  object  of  ivory  with  three 
perforations,  which  may  have  served  as  an  ornament  for  horse-trappings. 
Nos.  560-574  are  needles,  or  other  implements  of  bone  or  ivory  for 
female  handiwork.  As  I  have  said  before,  similar  needles  of  bone  are 
found  in  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings  (see  p.  262).  They  are  also  frequent  in  tombs  in  Germany. 
Nos.  575  to  580  are  awls  of  bone,  such  as  I  have  discussed  before  (see 
ibid).    Nos.  581  to  584  are  four  more  awls  of  bone.    Nos.  585  to  587 


No.  581. 


No.  682.        No.  583. 


No.  684. 


No.  586. 


No.  586. 


No.  687. 


Nu«.  581-584.  Awls  of  Bone.    Nos.  685-587.  Horiis  of  F&Uow  Deer,  sharpened  and  probably  used  as  awls. 
(Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth.  16  to  26  ft.) 

are,  according  to  Professor  Virchow,  horns  of  the  fallow  deer,  sharpened 
to  a  point,  to  be  used  as  awls.  Similar  horns  are  frequent  in  the  three 
upper  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Nos.  588-590  are  boars'  tusks,  of  which  the  last  two  are  sharpened 
to  a  point.  But  it  appears  doubtful  whether  they  were  sharpened 
artificially ;  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  sharpened  by  the  boar  him- 
self. Boars'  tusks  are  very  frequent  in  the  debris  of  all  the  pre- 
historic cities  at  Hissarlik.  Professor  Otto  Keller*  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject: "Boar-hunting  is  an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  narrations 
and  plastic  representations  of  the  heroic  ages.  To  jiidge  from  the  boars' 
tusks  found,  it  was  also  the  favourite  occupation  of  our  European  Lake- 


Die  Enidechmg  Hum's  xu  Hissarlik;  Freiburg,  1875,  p.  46. 
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dwellers  and  Cavern-inmates.*    To  the  present  day  the  boar  is  frequent 
in  the  Troad  and  the  adjoining  country.'    Between  Adramyttium  and 


Ko.  588. 


Koe.  588-590.    Boars' Tuaks.  (Half  actual  size.  Depth,  16  to  26  ft.) 

Assos,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Troad,  the  boar  leaves  every  morning 
traces  on  the  ground  where  he  has  wallowed.  The  boar  is  frequent  in  the 
forests  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  that  is,  close  to  the  Troad ;  ®  and  in  very 
early  times  the  mythic  boar  which  lacerated  Idmon,  son  of  Apollo — an 
episode  in  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts*— and  the  terrible  boar  which 
devastated  the  land  of  Croesus,^"  broke  forth  from  those  forests.  And 
in  the  oak  forests  of  Ida — acorns  being  their  favourite  food — many  a 
superb  boar  may  have  fattened  himself  for  the  .ancient  Trojans.  They 
may  also  have  existed  in  the  swamps  in  the  plain."  ^ 

Nos.  591  to  598  represent  objects  which,  according  to  Professor  "W.  H. 
Flower  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  are  vertebrae  of  the 
tunny  and  small  sharks. 


No.  591. 


No.  593. 


No.  596. 


No.  698. 


No.  592.  No.  594.  No.  696.  No.  697. 

Noe.  691-598.    Vertebra  of  Sharks,  Dolphins,  and  Tannies.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  16  to  33  ft.) 

I  now  come  to  the  Trojan  moulds,  of  which  about  ninety  in  all  were 
found,  almost  all  more  or  less  in  fragments ;  nearly  all  are  of  mica-schist, 


•  "See  Lubbock,  Pre-historic  Tones,  3rd  ed. 
p.  210." 

'  "  FeUows,  Tagbuch  einer  Meise  in  Kleinasien 
(Germ,  trans.),  pp.  45,  73." 

•  **  Hamilton,  Seisen  in  Kleinasien(GeTm.  trans.), 
i.  p.  79." 


•  «  Hyginns,  Fab,  c.  14,  p.  44;  c.  18,  p.  47." 
>•  "  Herodot.  i.  86 :  iy  t#  MutrUp  OwX^/wry  Ms 
Xp^t"-^  yiv^oLi  l^i^OL** 

>  <*Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595;  see  also  Columella, 
de  Re  Ruit.  vii.  9." 
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a  few  are  of  baked  clay,  and  only  one  is  of  granite.  Nos.  599  and  600 
represent  two  such  stones,  with  moulds  on  six  sides  for  casting  battle- 
axes  and  knives,  as  well  as  other  implements  or  weapons  unknown  to  us. 


Ko.  509.    A  Mould  of  MicaHKhist,  for  casting  various  metal  Instrnments.    Found  on  the  Tower. 
(1:4  actuul  size.    Depth,  26  to  28  ft.) 


No.  600.    A  Mould  of  MiRa-schist,  for  carting  several  meul  Iiixtrumr'nts. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

Of  these  large  moulds  I  only  succeeded  in  collecting  four  intact,  or 
nearly  so.  Without  any  fear  of  being  contradicted,  I  may  fairly  say  that 
these  moulds  with  beds  on  six  sides  are  unique,  and  have  never  been 
found  elsewhere ;  but  that  such  moulds,  with  beds  for  weapons  or  imple- 
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ments  on  their  six  sides,  were  in  general  use  at  Troy,  is  attested  by 
the  large  quantity  of  broken  ones.  The  moulds  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings,^  as  well  as  those  found  in  Hungary  ^  and  elsewhere,  have 
beds  only  on  one  side.*  In  Mycenae  I  found  two  moulds,  one  of  them 
with  beds  on  six  sides,  but  only  for  casting  ornaments.*  These  Trojan 
moulds  are  further  distinguished  by  the  depth  of  the  beds,  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  battle-axes,  knives,  &c.,  which 
had  to  be  cast.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  these  beds  were  simply 
filled  with  fused  metal,  and  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone  until  the 
newly-cast  objects  had  become  cold.  In  the  moulds  found  elsewhere 
the  casting  process  was  difierent  There  were  two  stones  containing 
the  form  of  the  weapon  to  be  cast,  but  the  beds  in  each  of  them 
represented  only  one-half  of  its  thickness :  these  two  stones  having 
been  joined,  so  that  both  beds  fitted  exactly  on  each  other,  the  mould 
for  the  entire  object  was  formed.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  mould  No.  103 
(p.  248),  of  the  first  city,  each  of  the  two  stones  generally  had  two 
perforations,  by  means  of  which  they  were  fastened  together :  ®  in  each 
stone  was  a  little  furrow  leading  from  the  border  to  each  bed;  and 
when  both  stones  were  joined,  and  consequently  the  two  furrows  fitted 
exactly  on  each  other,  they  constituted  together  a  small  funnel-like 
tubular  hole,  through  which  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  into  the 
mould.  But,  as  the  reader  sees  in  the  engravings,  these  large  Trojan 
moulds  have  no  such  furrows  through  which  the  metal  could  have  been 
poured;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  process  of  casting  was  here 
the  most  simple  imaginable,  the  metal  being  merely  poured  into  the 
moulds,  and  these  then  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 

The  only  moulds  I  ever  saw  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  Trojan 
moulds  were  found  in  Sardinia,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Cagliari.  A  good  specimen  of  them  is  represented  under  No.  7  on  Plate  ii. 
of  Vincenzo  Crespi's  work,  II  Miiseo  a'  Antichifa  di  Cagliari.  It  is  a 
parallelopiped,  said  to  consist  of  trachyto-porphyric  stone  (s/c),  and  has 
beds  for  weapons  on  two  sides :  on  one  side,  a  bed  for  a  double-edged 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  in  the  middle,  like  No.  958  (p.  506) ;  on  the 
other,  beds  for  weapons  very  similar  to  the  common  Trojan  blattle-axes, 
like  Nos.  806  to  809- (p.  476)  and  No.  828  (p.  486).  There  is  no  channel 
by  which  the  fused  metal  might  have  been  poured  into  the  beds.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  here,  as  in  the  Trojan  moulds,  the  fused  metal 
was  poured  directly  into  the  beds,  and  the  mould  was  then  probably 
covered  with  a  perfectly  smooth  stone  so  as  to  make  the  weapons  even. 

In  exactly  the  same  way  the  battle-axes  must  also  have  been  cast  in 


'  See  V.  Gross,  Htsultats  dcs  Bccherches  dans  occur  in  Europe,  but  they  differ  from  the  Trojan 

Ics  Lacs  dc  la  Suisse  occidcntale^  Zurich,  1876,  moulds,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  channel  by 

PI.  xvii.  Nos.  1-12  ;  and  V.  Gross,  Les  demieres  which  the  fused  metal  could  be  poured  in  from 

Trouvaiiies  dans  les  Habitations  lacustres  du  Lac  the  border. 
de  BiennCy  Porrentruy,  1879,  PI.  i.  Nos.  6-8,  10.  *  See   my  Mijcenac,  pp.   107-109,   Nos.   162 

*  Joseph  Uampel,  Antiquit^s  prehistoriques  da  and  163. 

Ai //onjnV;  Esztergom,  1877,  PI.  xiv.  Nog.  1-25.  '^  There    are,    however,    often    found    stone 

*  Professor  Virchow,   however,   observes    to  moulds  without  these  two  perforations, 
me  that  monlJs  with   beds   on  two  bides  also 
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the  mica-schist  mould  of  No.  601,  as  well  as  the  curious  objects,  the 
moulds  of  which  are  seen  in  the  stone  No.  602,  also  of  mica-schist. 
The  round  mould  in  this  latter  is  also  seen  in  Nos.  599  and  600,  but 
not  the  mould  of  a  miniature  hammer,  which  we  see  here,  and  which  is 
very  curious  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mica-schist  mould. 
No.  603,  which  has  the  mould  of  an  arrow-head,  like  those  represented 
under  Nos.  931,  933,"  942,  944,  and  946  (p.  505),  we  see  the  system 
exactly  as  described  above,  because  the  stone  has  two  perforations  and 
the  point  of  the  bed  touches  the  edge  of  the  stone ;  consequently,  another 
mould  of  an  identical  form  having  been  fastened  upon  No.  603,  by 
means  of  the  perforations,  the  liquid  metal  was  poured  in  through  the 
small  channel  or  funnel  from  above. 

No.  604  is  a  broken  mould  for  casting  arrow-heads  of  a  triangular 
shape,  but  without  barbs :  here  also  the  furrow  of  each  arrow-head  reaches 
the  border ;  so  that  the  liquid  metal  could  be  poured  in  with  ease.     Close 


actual    sixe. 
26  fu) 


No.  603.    Mould  of  baked  Clay. 
(1  :  4  actual  size.    l>epih,  26  ft.) 


No.  604.    Fra«iuent  of  a  Mould  of  Mica-scbist, 

Jor  casting  arrow-heads.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


to  the  left  lower  comer  is  one  of  the  holes  by  which  this  mould  was 
fixed  to  another  of  the  same  shape  which  was  put  upon  it ;  the  other 
perforation  has  probably  been  in  the  missing  part  of  the  stone.  The 
mould  No.  605  is  of  very  rude  clay,  which  has  been  much  exposed  to  the 
conflagration  and  is  thoroughly  baked.  Here,  again,  there  are  no  per- 
forations nor  funnel-shaped  holes  through  which  the  metal  might  have 
been  poured  into  the  beds;  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  beds  were  in 
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this  case  simply  filled  with  liquid  metal  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 
The  moulds  of  this  stone  represent  merely  bars;  similar  moulds  occurred 
half-a-dozen  times. 

A  mould  of  sandstone  similar  to  No.  601  was  found  at  Pilin,^  and  Dr. 
J.  Hampel  informs  me  that  such  also  occur  at  Szihalom;  but  these 
Hungarian  moulds  are  all  of  the  category  before  described,  the  fused 


No.  607.  A  perforated 
and  grooved  piece  of  Mica- 
Bcbist,  probably  for  sup- 
porting a  Spit.  Found  on 
the  Tower.  (1:5  uctual 
size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  GO  S.     Spit  of  M  ] :  a-1. 1 J I  -t.     1, 11 J I  f 
actual  size     Depth,  32  ft. ) 


No.  60 i.  Perforated  Object  of  green 
Gabbro-rock,  probably  a  weight. 
(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


metal  being  poured  in  between  two  moulds,  each  of  which  had  exactly  one- 
half  of  the  form  of  the  object  to  be  cast.  I  may  add  that  before  the  fused 
metal  was  poured  into  the  moulds  these  had  to  he  exposed  to  a  heat  as  great 
as  red-hot  iron.  Nos.  606  and  607  are  of  mica-schist ;  they  are  doubt- 
less supports  for  the  spit-rests. 

Similar  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  as  well  as  of  clay,  occur  often.  As 
all  of  them  have  a  furrow  on  the  top,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  a 
perforation  through  the  middle,  it  appears  that  two  such  supports  were 
placed  at  the  fireside  and  joined  by  a  copper  bar  so  as  to  give  stability  to 
bofh ;  besides,  as  the  furrow  for  the  spit  is  always  along  the  narrow  side, 
the  spit  could  never  have  been  turned  on  one  support  standing  alone, 
for  it  would  at  once  have  fallen. 

No.  608  is  a  perforated  object  of  green  gabbro-rock,  probably  a 
weight.  Under  Nos.  609  to  616  I  represent  eight  Trojan  sling-bullets  of 
loadstone  or  hsBmatite;  except  No.  616,  which  is  of  green  diorite.  All  of 
them  are  well  polished ;  and,  with  the  rude  implements  which  the  Trojans 
had  at  their  disposal,  it  must  have  been  tremendous  work  to  cut  and 
smooth  the  hard  stone  into  the  cylindroid  shape  of  the  bullets  before 
us.  In  fact,  labour  must  have  had  very  little  or  no  value  at  that  time, 
for  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  whole  months  should  have 
been  wasted  on  the  manufacture  of  one  bullet,  which  was  lost  as  soon  as 
it  was  slung.  Similar  sling-bullets  have  never  been  found  except  in 
Assyria  and  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in  Ehodes.     The  British  Museum 


^  Jc«.  Hampel,  Ant.  pr^hist  PI.  xiv.  8. 
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contains  a  number  of  such  bullets  from  Assyria,  of  haematite  and  magnetic 
iron,  also  two  which  seem  to  be  of  granite;   besides  one  of  loadstone 


No.  609. 


No.  611. 


Nos.  609-613.    Sling  Ballets  of  Haenutite  or  Loadstone.    (7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  t  >  29  ft  ) 

No.  616. 


No.  614. 


No.  615. 


Nob.  614-616.    Sling  Ballets  of  Loadstone  or  Haematite  and  Green  Diorite.  (3 : 4  actoal  size.   Depth,  30  to  33  ft.) 


from  Camirus.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  the  sling  is  only  once 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  that  we  never  find  it  used  as  a  weapon  in  the 
poems :  "  Then  he  tied  the  hand  with  twisted  sheep's  wool,  torn  from  a 
sling,  which  the  attendant  carried  for  his  lord."® 

The  sling  was  a  common  weapon  throughout  antiquity,  and  was  still 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Acarnanians  and  the 
Aetolians  were  celebrated  as  slingers  ((7<f>evBovrjTai),  like  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Balearic  Islands  in  the  later  Eoman  age.  In  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors,  Vegetius  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  slings :  the 
fasiibcilvSy  in  which  the  thongs  were  joined  to  a  staff,  and  which  was 
merely  discharged  by  a  jerk;  and  the  sling  called /wntZa,  consisting  of 
thongs  or  twisted  hair,  sometimes  human  hair,  which  was  swung  over 
the  head  before  the  cast.  Acorn-like  lead-bullets  {glandes\  or  round 
pebbles  (lapides  missiles),  were  slung  from  both  with  such  violence  that 
they  crashed  through  shields  and  morions.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans  the  slingers  ((r(f>€vSovrjTaL)  formed,  with  the  javelin-men  (ukov 
Ttaraly  jaculatores)  and  archers  (To^oTai,  sagittarii),  the  three  kinds  of 
hght  infantry.  

•  77.  xiii.  599,  600  : 
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No8.  617,  618,  and  619  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies  of  the  British 
Museum,  of  brown  haematite.     Similar  well-polished  stones  are  frequently 


Xo.  619. 


No.  617, 


No.  61V, 


Nus.  61T-619.    Well-polished  Sling  Ballets  of  brown  Hamiatite.    (3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  30  ft.) 

found  in  the  stratum  of  the  third  or  burnt  city:  as  they  are  very 
heavy,  these  also  may  have  served  as  sling-bullets.  Bullets  of  brown 
haematite  of  an  identical  shape,  and  equally  well  polished,  are  frequently 
found  in  Greece. 

No.  620.  represents  a  well-polished  battle-axe   of  green  gabbro-rock, 
with  two  edges  and  a  perforation  in  the  middle  for  the  handle.     Stone 


No.  620.    Terforated  Axe  of  green  Gabbro-rock.    (2 : 3  actual  gize.    Depth,  3D  ft.) 


battle-axes  of  a  perfectly  identical  form  are  found  in  Denmark.®  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  tells  me  that  they  also  occur  in  Germany.  Axes  of 
this  form  are  very  frequent  at  Troy,  but  nearly  all  the  specimens  are 
fractured. 

No.  621  is  another  battle-axe   of  grey  diorite,  of  a  ruder  fabric  and 
but  little  polished.     It  has  only  one  sharp  edge;  the  opposite  eud  runs 


No.  62 1.    Stone  Axe,  with  a  groove  in  the  middle.    (Half  actual  siic.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

out  nearly  to  a  point ;  a  shallow  groove  in  the  middle  of  each  side  proves 
that  the  operation  of  drilling  a  hole  through  it  had  been  commenced,  but 
was  abandoned. 


»  p.  Madscn,  Antiquit€s  pr^iisfor.  du  Dane-       J.   J.    A.    Worsaae,  NordUJte   Oldsager ;  Copen- 
marc;    Copenhagen,    1873,    PI.     x.\xi.    No.    12.       hagen,  1859,  p.  13,  No.  38. 
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No.  622  is  a  polished  perforated  stone  hammer  of  black  diorite :  similar 
perforated  stone  hammers  are  found  in  England  and  Ireland,^®  and  are 
also  represented  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin. 


No.  622. 


Nos.  tf'i2,  b23.    Perforated  Stone  Uanimers. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  29  to  32  ft.) 


No.  621.    Stone  Hammer  with  groove. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  29  ft.) 

No.  623  represents  a  hammer  of  porphyry  of  a  very  curious  form,  the 
perforation  being  at  the  thick  end  and  not  drilled,  but  evidently  punched 
out  with  a  chisel.  A  very  remarkable  form  of  hammer  is  also  represented 
by  No.  624,  which  is  of  green  gabbro-rock :  here  also  the  drilling  of  the 
hole,  as  the  grooves  on  both  sides  denote,  had  commenced,  but  was  again 
abandoned.  I  have  not  noticed  that  this  peculiar  shape  with  a  furrow 
for  fastening  the  hammer  to  the  handle  with  a  thong  ever  occurs  else- 
where. No.  625  represents  another  form  of  perforated  hammer,  of  polished 
porphyry  :  as  the  reader  will  see,  the  hole  here  tapers  towards  the  middle 
of  the  stone.  Hammers  similar  to  this  have  been  found  in  England.^ 
Professor  Virchow  assures  me  that  they  are  frequent  in  Germany. 

No.  626  is  a  hammer  of  silicious  rock,  of  the  same  shape ;  but  here 
again  the  perforation  has  been  merely  commenced  on  both  sides,  but  is 
not  completed.  Of  nearly  identical  form  is  the  polished  hammer  of 
diorite  No.  627,  on  which  likewise  the  drilling  of  the  hole  has  not  been 
completed :  the  lower  end  of  this  hammer  shows  that  it  has  been  much 
used.  A  similar  hammer,  in  which  the  drilling  had  been  commenced  on 
both  sides,  but  remained  incomplete,  was  found  by  Miss  Adele  Virchow  in 
the  excavations  she  made  with  her  father  in  the  graveyard  of  Zaborowo. 
No.  628  is  an  unpolished  hammer  of  serpentine,  with  very  deep  grooves 
on  both  sides,  but  the  perforation  is  not  completed.  No.  629  is  a  small 
hammer  of  limestone,  likewise  with  a  groove  on  each  side.  A  hammer 
of  identical  shape  was  found  in  Denmark ;'  another  one,  found  on  the 


'•  John  EvnnSf  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 
Weapons^,  and  Ornaments;  London,  1872,  pp. 
199,  200.' 


*  John  Evans,  Ibid.  p.  204. 
^  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordis^e  Oldsager^  p.  12, 
fig.  33. 
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Island  of  Sardinia,  is  in  the  Museum  of  Cagliari.^    The  shape  of  the 
hammers  Nos.  622,  625-628  is  very  plentiful  at  Troy.     Specimens  of 


No.  635.    Perfinted  Stone 

Hammer.    (Half  actual  size. 

Depth.  32  ft.) 


No.  626-    bi'jUL-  ITiri  ::--  ■  .1  j  a  groove 

on  either  side.    (Half  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


No.  627.    Stone  Hammer, 

with  a  groove  on  both  sides. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


No.  629.  SmaU  Ham- 
mer of  Limestone.  (Half 
a«  tual  size.    Depth,  9  it.) 


>  I.    (tai.     OTiJcft  of 

Gneiss;  use  unknown. 

(Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  628.    Stone  Hammer  with  a 

deep  groove  on  either  side. 
(Half  actual  size.   Depth,  22  ft.) 


No.  C30.    King  jf  Terra-cotta. 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth,  26  ft.) 


similarly  shaped  hammers  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Markisches  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  630  is  a  ring  of  baked  clay,  which  must  have  served  as  a  support 
for  vases  with  a  convex  bottom.  Twenty-six  similar  rings,  found  at 
Kanya,  county  of  Bars,  in  Hungary,  are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda- 
Pesth  ;*  they  are  also  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  and  elsewhere. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  third  and  fourth  pre-historic  cities  at 
Hissarlik ;  a  fact  explained  by  the  many  hundreds  of  vases  with  a  convex 
bottom. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  object  of  gneiss  No.  631  represents  a 
hammer;  it  has  a  furrow  round  the  middle,  and  may  have  served  as  a 
weight  for  a  loom  or  a  door. 


3  Vincenzo   Crispi,  Jl  Museo  cT  Antichita   di 
Cagliari;  Cagliari,  1872,  PI.  i.  No.  3. 


*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit€s  pr^istoriqws  de 
la  HontjriCj  PI.  -xiii.  fig.  34. 
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The  very  large  hammer  No.  632,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  of 
porphyry,  has  round  its  middle  the  marks  of  the  rope  by  which  it  was 
attached  to  the  handle ;  but  as  the  stone  weighs  more  than  fifty  pounds 
troy,  the  handle  must  have  been  very  thick :  its  upper  end  seems  to  show 
long  use.  Prof.  Virchow  suggests  that  this  instrument  has  probably  been 
a  club  for  crushing  and  bruising  granite  and  silicious  stone,  for  mixing 
it  with  the  clay  for  making  pottery.  No.  633  is  of  diorite,  of  a  conical 
shape,  and  well  polished ;  both  extremities  show  long  use ;  it  was  probably 


No.  634.  Hammer  or  Bruiwr  of 

Diorite.     (H&ir  acttud  slxe. 

Depth,  29  ft.) 


No.  633.    Large  Hammer  of  Porpbyry'. 
(1 : 4  aaaal  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


No.  633.    Peetie  of  Diorite  for 

bruisiog.    (  Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  26  ft.) 


used  only  as  a  pestle  or  bruiser.  No.  634  is  one  of  the  finer  specimens  of 
the  common  hammers,  which  occur  by  many  hundreds  in  all  the  foui 
lowest  pre-historic  cities,  and  are  particularly  plentiful  in  the  third  and 
fourth  cities,  for  in  these  two  cities  alone  I  could  have  collected  some 
thousands  of  them.  Mr.  Davies,  who  examined  all  the  specimens  of  them 
contained  in  my  collection  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  declares 
them  to  consist  of  diorite,  porphyry,  serpentine,  hornblende,  gneiss,  brown 
haematite,  silicious  rock,  or  gabbro-rock.  Most  of  these  rude  stone 
hammers  bear  the  marks  of  long  use,  but  a  great  many  others  appear  to 
be  quite  new.  Similar  rude  hammers  are  found  ii\  almost  all  countries, 
but  certainly  nowhere  in  such  an  enormous  abundance  as  at  Hissarlik. 
The  shape  of  one  such  rude  hammer,  found  at  Scamridge,  Yorkshire,  and 
represented  by  Mr.  John  Evans,*  is  the  most  frequent  at  Troy. 

Nos.  635  and  633  are  two  perforated  and  well-polished  balls  of  ser- 
pentine ;  but  on  the  ball  No.  637  the  drilling  of  the  perforation  has  only 
commenced  and  then  been  abandoned.     The  use  of  these  serpentine  balls 


*  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  &c.,  p.  221,  fig.  166. 
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is  a  riddle  to  us;   may  they  perhaps  have  been  attached  to  lassos  for 
catching  cattle  ?     I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  in  Europe, 


No.  635.    Periorated  Sione  Ball. 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth,  32  fl.) 


No.  636.     Periorated  Scune  Ball. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  32  ft.) 


No.  637.    Stone  ball,  with  a  deep  grooTe 
on  both  sides.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  26  f(.) 

but  they  occur  in  Cyprus ;  there  are  several  specimens  of  such  perforated 
serpentine  balls  in  the  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities  in  the  Louvre. 
Similar  perforated  balls  of  greenstone  were  found  in  Santa  Kosa  Island, 
California.^ 

Nos.  638  and  639  are  again  two  of  those  spherical  stones  which 
we  have  discussed  before,^  and  of  which  such  enormous  numbers  are 
found  in  the  debris  of  the  four  lower  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and 


X 


No.  638.    Round  6u>ne  fur  bruising. 
(  Half  actual  size.    Depth.  26  It.) 


No.  639.    Stone  Ball  for  bruising  gr<kiD. 
(Hdlf  actual  size.    Depth,  2(>  ft.) 


particularly  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  fourth  cities.  Mr.  John  Evans  * 
shares  my  opinion  that  they  were  used  as  pounders  or  bruisers.  About 
fifty  similar  pounders  were  found  by  me  at  Mycenae.  Dr.  Joseph  Hampel 
writes  to  me  that  similar  corn-bruisers  are  pretty  frequent  at  Szihalom, 
Toszeg,  Magyarad,  &c.  Professor  Virchow  informs  me  that  they  are 
also  very  frequent  in  Germany,  and  he  showed  me  a  number  of  them 
in  the  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin.  There  is  also  one  in  his  private 
collection.  i 

No.  640  represents  an  implement  of  limestone  grooved  round  the 
middle,  for  fastening  the  strings  or  thongs  by  means  of  which  it  was 
connected  with  the  net.     Similar  implements  are  found  in  America  •  and 


•  Charles  Rau,  The  Arch.  Collectim  of  the  U.3. 
National  Museum^  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution ;  Washington,  1876,  p.  31,  No.  125. 

'  See  pace  236. 

•  Ancient  Stone  ImplementSj  p.  224. 


•  See  Ko.  107,  p.  27,  of  The  Archceological  Cd- 
lection  of  the  United  States  National  Museum^  in 
charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  Cha.«. 
Rau ;  Washington,  1876. 
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in  Denmark.^^      Nos.  641,  642,  and  643  are  three  objects  of  steatite,  of 
which  the  first  has  three  holes,  the  two  others  only  one,  through  the 


No.  641. 


No.  640.    Stone  Implement,  with  a  deep  furrow  round  it. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


Nos.  6 1 1-6 13.    Perforated  Objects  of  Steatite. 
(7  :  8  actual  size.    Depth,  22  to  26  ft.) 


centre.  The  first  two  are  flat;  the  last  has  the  shape  of  a  whorl.  In 
reviewing,  in  company  with  my  friend  Mr.  Athanasios  Koumanoudes, 
Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Museums  at  Athens,  the  antiquities  excavated 
by  me  four  years  ago  at  Mycenae,  I  find,  as  before  mentioned,  that  I 
collected  there  more  than  300  whorls  of  blue  stone,  of  this  shape  or  of  a 
conical  form.     But,  as  I  have  said  before,  stone  whorls  are  rare  at  Troy. 

Nos.  644  and  645  are  whetstones  of  green  stone ;  the  former  has  a 
furrow  around  its  broader  end,  the  latter  a  perforation  for  suspension. 
Similar  whetstones  occur  frequently  in  all  the  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik.  At  Mycenae  I  found  only  four  of  them.  I  have  in  the 
preceding  pages  ^  enumerated  the  other  sites  where  they  are  found,  and 


No.  616. 


No.  614 


Nos.  614-647.    Whetstones  of  Green  Stooe  and  polishing  Stones  of  Jasper.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  28  to  32  fl.) 

I  may  add  that  a  similar  whetstone,  found  in  a  sepulchre  at  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Similar  whetstones  are  also  found  at 
Szihalom  in  Hungary,  and  two  of  them  are  in  the  glass  case  X.  Nos.  82 
and  83,  in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth.  A  whetstone  of  granite, 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  French  School  here  at  Athens,  was  found 
in  tho  pre-historic  city,  below  the  strata  of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic 
ashes,  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin). 

Under  Nos.  646  and  647  I  represent  two  specimens  of  polishing  stones 
of  jasper,  and  under  Nos.  648,  649,  650,  and  651,  four  more  of  the  same 


»•  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Kordiske  Oldsager,  p.  18,  fig.  88. 


»  See  p.  248. 
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stone,    of  diorite,  and    of    porphyry,   all    used    for    polishing    pottery. 
Polishing-stones  of  a  similar  shape,  of  jasper,  silicious  stone,  porphyry, 


No.  649. 


No.  651. 


No.  M8. 


No.  650. 


Nos.  648-651.    FolishiDg  Stones  of  Porphyry,  Diorite,  or  Jasper.    (2  :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  23  to  33  ft.) 


Ac,  are  very  numerous  at  Troy.  Of  a  very  peculiar  shape  is  No.  651, 
which  is  well  polished  and  has  almost  the  shape  of  an  animal,  whose  eyes 
may  be  represented  by  a  groove  on  either  side  of  the  head.  On  the  back 
of  this  object  is  incised  the  sign  Q]  or  mo,  which  also  occurs  on  two 
funnels  of  the  fifth  city  and  on  other  objects. 


No.  652. 


No.  653. 


No8.  C52,  653.  Little  Pyramid  of  Qabbro-rock  and  perforated  Stone  Iiuplement.  (Half  actual  size.  Depth,  28  to  33  ft.) 

Under  No.  652  I  represent  a  small  pyramid,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Da  vies,  consists  of  gabbro-rock ;  it  is  of  a  variegated  colour,  green  and 
black,  and  has  through  the  middle  a  tubular  hole  filled  with  lead.  We  are 
at  a  loss  to  guess  what  it  could  have  been  used  for.  No.  653  is.  a  per- 
forated object  of  very  hard  limestone,  of  a  yellowish  colour. 


No.  635. 


No.  664. 


Nos.  654,  655.    Perforated  Stone  Implements,  perhaps  Weights.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Nos.  654  and  655  are  two  objects  of  silicious  stone  :  the  latter  has  two 
perforations,  the  former  only  one ;  both  may  have  served  as  weights  for 
doors  or  looms. 
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Under  Nos.  656  to  659  and  663  to  665  I  represent  seven  more  saws 
of  chalcedony  or  silex,   of  which  several— as,   for  example,   Nos.   656 

•5G  657       tSa  659       660        661        662       663       664 

lllllfl 

Not.  666-661.    Sivt  ^  uf  ChalcedoDy  or  Flint,  and  Knives  of  Obsidian.    (Half  actual  shte.    Depth,  34  to  33  ft.) 


No.  667. 


No.  666. 


No.  665.    Silex  Saw.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  SO  ft.^ 


Nos.  666,  667.    stone  Axes.    (Actual  site.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


and  665 — bear  the  marks  of  having  been  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle. 
Nos.  660,  661,  and  662  are  knives  of  obsidian;  but,  as  I  have  fully 
discussed  similar  objects  in  the  preceding  pages,  I  shall  not  speak  of 
them  here  any  further,  merely  adding  that  knives  of  obsidian  have  also 
been  found  in  the  pre-historic  city  on  the  Island  of  Thera  (Santorin). 

Nos.  666  to  677  represent  twelve  axes  or  chisels  which,  according  to 
Professor  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  Davies,  are  of  blue  serpentinous  rock,  green 


No.  «70. 


No.  6«8. 


Nu.  669. 


Nos.  668-670.    Stone  Axes.    (Half  actual  die.    Depth,  26  to  32  fu) 


676  «t7 


Nos.  671-677.    stone  Axes  and  Chisels.    (HaU  actual  siie.    I  tepCh.  32  to  33ft) 
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gabbro-rock,  grey  diorits,  dark-green  hornstone,  and  jade  or  nephrite. 
The  chisel  No.  672,  and  the  axes  Nos.  671,  675,  676,  and  677,  consist 
of  the  latter  rare  and  precious  stone.  Though  I  have  discussed  the  jade 
^.X.HZ'  axes  at  great  length  in  the  preceding  pages,  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
copying  here  in  a  foot-note,  from  the  Times,  three  most  interesting  letters 
on  the  subject,  written  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne, 
as  well  as  the  very  ingenious  editorial  article  of  the  Timt%  which  accom- 
panies the  former  friend's  last  letter.'* 


Jade  Tools  in  Switzerland. 
(Jo  the  Editor  of  Vie  Times:  Dec.  18,  1879.) 
Sir, — ^The  account  sent  by  your  correspondent 
at  Geneva  (December  15),  of  a  scraper  made  of 
jade,  lately  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  is 
very  important.  But  your  correspondent  is 
hardly  quite  right  in  calling  this  scraper  a  soli- 
tary specimen.  Scrapers  or  cutting  instruments 
made  of  real  jade  are  very  rare,  in  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere,  but  I  have  myself  seen  several 
beautiful  specimens — among  the  rest,  one  found 
by  Dr.  Uhlmann  of  Miinchen-buchsee,  whose 
collection  of  lacustrine  antiquities,  all  taken 
out  by  his  own  hand  from  one  and  the  same 
small  lake,  the  Moossee-dorfsee,  is  perhaps  the 
most  authentic  and  most  instructive  collection 
in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

Your  correspondent  asks  whether,  as  true 
jade  is  never  found  in  Europe,  the  Aryan  wan- 
derers could  have  brought  that  scraper  from  the 
cradle  of  their  race  in  Asia.  Why  not  ?  If  the 
Aryan  settlers  could  carry  with  them  into 
Europe  so  ponderous  a  tool  as  their  language, 
without  chipping  or  clipping  a  single  facet,  there 
is  nothing  so  very  surprising  in  their  having 
carried  along,  and  carefully  preserved  from 
generation  to  generation,  so  handy  and  so  valu- 
able an  instrument  as  a  scraper  or  a  knife,  made 
of  a  substance  which  is  aere  perennius. 

Oxford^  Dec.  17,  1879.      F.  Max  Muller. 

Jade  as  an  old-world  Mineral. 
{To  the  Editor  of  the  Times :  Jan.  1,  1880. ) 
Sir, — ^The  space  you  have  given  in  your 
columns  to  the  curious  question  discussed  by 
Professor  Rolleston  and  Mr.  Westropp  regarding 
the  sources  of  pre-historic  jade,  emboldens  me  to 
hope  that  you  may  not  reject  another  letter  on 
the  subject. 

I  believe  Professor  Rolleston  is  right  in  assert- 
ing an  Oriental,  possibly  a  single  Oriental,  source 
for  the  pre-historic  jade  of  the  Europ-Asiatic 
continent.  I  think  so  for  these  reasons : — Jade 
celts  are  very  rare ;  they  are  found,  however, 
few  and  far  between,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Brit- 
tany ;  and  they  evince  the  passion  of  every  race 
of  mankind  for  the  possession  of  green  stones  as 
objects  endowed  with  an  intrinsic  preciousness. 
Kow,  if  jade  was  a  native  product  of  all  or  of 
several  of  the  numerous  countries  in  the  buried 
dust  of  which  these  jade  implements  are  thus 
sporadically  scattered,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that 
so  remarkable  a  mineral  has  never  been  lit  upon 


by  the  races  of  men  who  have  lived  and  died  in 
those  countries  since  the  "  old  men  **  wandered 
over  them  ?     One  does,  indeed,  see  a  small  jade 
celt  once  worn  in  a  necklace  by  a  Greek  girl 
still  pendant,  as  a  talisman  probably,  from  that 
specimen  of  antique  gold  jewellery  in  the  British 
Museum.     But  it  is  a  celt,  not   an  object   of 
Roman    workmanship.       One     single     cylinder 
among  the  hundreds  of  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
cylinders  in  the  same  great  repository  attests 
the  exceptional  character  of  jade  as  a  material 
among  the  peoples  who  inhabited  Mesopotamia, 
where,  however,  jade  celts  have  been  found  of 
still   older  date.      But   among   the    numerous 
materials   of  Egyptian   ornamental  and  sacred 
art,  jade  i%  I  believe,  unknown.     There  is  no 
evidence  that  Greeks  or  Romans  ever  employed 
jade  or  (pace  Mr.  Westropp)  had  even  a  name 
for  it.     Had  it  been  a  product  of  the  rivers  or 
of  the  quarries  of  the  Roman  world,  specimens 
of  it  would  certainly  have  survived  as  the  mate- 
rial of  gems  or  in  some  other  form  of  art.     It 
may  seem  a  startling  proposition  to  maintain 
that  the  jade  mines  of  the  Kara  Kash  river,  in 
the  Kuen  Luen  range,  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Cashmere,  should  have  been  the  sources  of  the 
jade  celts  found  over  the  whole  of  Europe.     The 
difficulty  of  believing  this  seemed  all  the  greater, 
for  that,  while  white  as  well  as  green  jade  may 
be  quarried  there,  it  was  only  the  green  jade, 
and  not  the  white,  which  thus  permeated  the 
pre-historic  world.     But  a  few  months  ago  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  me  to  look  at  some  of  the 
strange   stones  which   he  had  lit  upon  in  the 
oldest  of  the  cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  there,  with 
several  specimens  of  green  jade — one   of  them 
being  a  beautifully  translucent  specimen  of  the 
stone — was  a  single  celt  of  fine  white  jade,  just 
such  as  might  have  been  dug  from  one  of  the 
pits  above  the  Kara  Kash,  or  fashioned  from  a 
pebble  out  of  its  stream. 

In  contemplating  these  venerable  treasures 
from  that  old  town  or  fortress,  one  had  to  recog- 
nize that  Dr.  Schliemann  had  lit  upon  a  place 
of  importance,  perhaps  a  sort  of  emporium 
planted  on  the  stream  of  a  pre-historic  com- 
merce, and  situated  just  at  one  of  the  points 
where  Asiatic  products  might  collect  previously 
to  their  being  distributed  by  a  process  of  barter 
among  the  peoples  of  the  West.  Or  was  it  a 
halting-place  at  which  some  great  wave  of  emi- 
gration was  arrested  for  a  time  by  the  barrier 
of  the  Dardanelles  ?  At  any  rate,  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  were  the  green  jade  celts,  the 
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No.  678  is  a  saddle-quern  of  trachyte.     I  have  discussed  saddle-querns 


No.  673.    Sadaie-qoern  of  Trachyte.    (1   4  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


kind,  no  doubt,  more  valued  on  account  of  their 
colour;  and  there  too  was  this  solitary  white 
celt,  their  companion  probably  from  a  common 
far-distant  home  in  the  Kuen  Luen  Mountains. 

To  what  cause  is  the  failure  in  the  supply  of 
jade  to  the  world  lying  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Pamir,  after  pre-historic  times,  to  be 
attributed?  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  this 
question ;  I  would  only  suggest  the  apparent 
evidence  of  such  a  failure.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  the  green  jade  implement  had  in 
some  sense  a  sacred  character  in  pre-historic 
times,  and  wns  borne  westwards  by  emigrating 
peoples,  as  they  might  bear  their  household  gods, 
while  by  a  slow  process  of  barter  specimens 
might  have  penetrated  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board.  And  it  may  be  that  in 
even  that  remote  age,  or  towards  the  close  of  it, 
people  of  Chinese  race  came  to  dominate  over 
the  district  that  produced  the  jade  and  closed 
the  rugged  passes  that  led  south  and  west  from 
that  inhospitable  region ;  and  so,  while  China 
has  from  time  immemorial  had  jade  in  plenty, 
the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  continent  may  have  been 
cut  off  from  the  source  of  its  supply.  Or,  pos- 
sibly, the  geological  changes  that  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  lands  to  the  north  and  east  of 
Persia  may  have  been  still  in  action,  and  were 
gradually  increasing  the  inhospitable  features  of 
the  district  towanls  the  close  of  the  period 
which  we  call  the  pre-historic  period  in  Asia. 
It  is  probable  that  other  sources  of  jade  further 
north  may  have  contributed  some  of  the  material 
boi-ne  westward  in  the  form  of  celts.  The  Amoor 
in  the  far  north  rolls  down  jade  pebbles  from 
the  Yablono  Mountains  of  the  Trans-Baikal  dis- 
trict of  Siberia,  and  the  Chinese  have  probably 
some  sources  of  green  jade  unknown  to  us.  Their 
jadeite,  a  different  mineral  from  jade,  is  supplied, 
though  probably  not  exclusively,  by  mines  in 
the  mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Bhamo  in 
the  Lao  State  of  Burmah. 

The  introduction  of  jade,  or  at  least  its  use  as 


a  material  for  artistic  workmanship,  in  India, 
dates  almost  from  yesterday,  since  it  belong*  to 
the  time  of  the  early  Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi. 
"The  magnificent  son  of  Akbar,"  Jehanghir, and 
Shah  Jehan  seem  to  have  taken  pleasure  in  jade 
cups  and  ornaments ;  and  the  art  of  mlaid  work 
that  found  such  exquisite  expression  in  the  Taj 
Mahal  was  copied  under  their  munificent  aus- 
pices in  the  most  precious  materials,  rubies  and 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  being  inlaid 
in  jade  of  various  colours,  which  was  cut  in 
delicate  openwork  and  adorned  with  enamels,  in 
the  production  of  which  India  is  still  unrivalled. 
The  collection  of  these  beautiful  productions  of 
Indian  art  contained  in  the  India  Museum  is  the 
finest  ever  brought  together.  Jt  was  purchased, 
at  a  suggestion  from  myself,  when  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  [Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote]  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India ;  a  selec- 
tion having  been  made  by  the  late  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  and  me  from  an  unique  collection  of 
jade  vessels  of  all  sorts,  formed  at  great  expense 
and  trouble  by  the  late  Colonel  Charles  Seaton 
Guthrie. 

But  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  forms  in 
which  civilized  man  beyond  the  confines  of  China 
has  made  jade  the  material  for  carving  artistic 
creations. 

The  Mexicans  worked  a  kind  of  jadeite.  The 
Maoris  worked  jade,  which  is  a  native  mineral 
in  their  hornblendic  rocks ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Oiledonia,  and  indeed  of  Polynesia  gene- 
rally, have  fashioned  jade  or  some  varieties  of 
jadeite  into  implements,  useful,  ornamental,  and 
perhaps  too,  in  some  sense,  sacred. 

Jade  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  very  hard 
substance.  It  is  by  no  means  so.  Its  most  re- 
markable property — a  property  eminently  fitting 
it  for  an  implement — is  an  extraordinary  tough- 
ness. Like  well-tempered  steel,  in  which  tough- 
ness is  combined  with  only  enough  hardness  to 
do  the  work  of  cutting  and  to  retain  an  edge,  the 
implement  of  jade  shared  with  the  imolemont  of 
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in  the  preceding  pages:    I  repeat  that  they  are  very  abundant  in  the 


fibrolite  an  unique  combination  of  these  quali- 
tiesy  essential  alike  in  a  weapon  and  in  a  working 
tool.         I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Nevil  Story-Maskelyse. 
Bntish  Museumj  Dec.  30,  1879. 

Jade  Tools. 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  I^mes:  Jan.  15,  1880.) 
Sir, — ^The  interesting  and  instructive  letters 
on  jade  tools,  to  which  you  have  lately  granted 
admission  in  your  columns,  will,  I  hope,  have 
convinced  most  of  your  readers  that  the  theory 
which  I  tried  to  uphold  in  my  letter,  published 
in  the  Times  of  December  16,  was  not  quite  so 
wild  as  at  first  sight  it  may  have  appeared. 
What  are  called  wild  theories  are  in  many  cases 
very  tame  theories.  Students  at  first  laugh  at 
them,  turn  their  backs  on  them,  and  try  every 
possible  exit  to  escape  from  them.  But  at  last, 
when  they  are  hemmed  in  by  facts  on  every 
side,  and  see  that  there  is  no  escape,  they  tamely 
submit  to  the  inevitable,  and  after  a  time  the 
inevitable  is  generally  found  to  be  the  intelli- 
gible and  the  reasonable. 

The  problem  of  the  jade  tools  is  really  very 
simple.  Mineralogists  assure  us  that  jade  is  a 
mineral  the  identity  of  which,  if  properly  tested, 
admits  of  no  doubt,  and  they  tell  us  with  equal 
confidence  that  Europe  does  not  produce  true 
jade.  These  two  statements  I  accept  as  true  till 
they  are  upset  by  competent  authorities.  If, 
therefore,  jade  tools  of  exquisite  workmanship 
are  found  in  Europe  during  what  is  called  the 
Stone  age,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  escape  from 
the  conclusion  that  these  tools  were  brought 
from  those  well-defined  areas  in  Asia — I  suppose 
I  may  leave  out  of  consideration  America  and 
Oceania — where  alone  jade  has  been  found,  and 
where  it  is  still  worked  to  the  present  day. 
Some  of  these  are  not  so  very  distant,  for  true 
jade  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  ?.nd  the  Ural 
Mountains.  I  do  not  deny  that  at  first  one  feels 
a  little  giddy  when,  while  handling  one  of  those 
precious  scrapers,  one  is  told  that  the  identical 
scraper  was  the  property  of  the  first  discoverers 
of  Europe.  And  it  was  chiefly  in  order  to 
remove  that  feeling  of  giddiness  that  I  wished  to 
call  attention  to  another  class  of  tools,  equally 
ancient,  possibly  even  more  ancient,  which  were 
likewise  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  by  our 
earliest  ancestors,  and  which  we  use  every  day 
without  feeling  the  least  surprise.  Though  no 
one  nowadays  doubts  that  our  language  came 
from  the  East,  yet  we  do  not  always  realize  the 
close  continuity  between  ancient  and  modem 
speech  and  the  unbroken  chain  that  holds  all 
the  Aryan  dialects  together  from  India  to 
Ireland.  We  wonder  how  jade  tools  should 
have  been  brought  from  the  East  and  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  during  many  thousands  of 
years,  "  before  pockets  were  invented,"  and  yet 
every  woi-d  of  our  language  came  from  the  East 


and  must  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
during  thousands  of  years  before  pocket  dic- 
tionaries were  invented.  If  we  take  such  useful 
tools  as  our  numerals,  and  consider  what  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  fact  that,  making  allowance  for 
a  certain  amount  of  phonetic  wear  and  tear, 
these  numerals  are  the  same  in  Sanskrit  and  in 
English,  we  shall,  I  think,  feel  less  upset,  even 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  jade  tools  in 
the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Aye,  I 
go  a  step  further.  Let  us  look  at  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  numerals  from  one  to  ten  in 
Sanskrit,  saptd  (seven)  and  ashtdu  (eight)  alone 
have  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  and  then 
turn  our  eyes  to  ancient  and  even  to  modem 
Greek,  and  observe  exactly  the  same  exceptional 
accentuation  there.  Any  one  who  can  look  with- 
out a  tremor  into  the  depth  thus  suddenly 
opened  before  our  eyes  will  hardly  feel  a  swim- 
ming of  the  head  when  examining  the  wildest 
theories  that  have  been  founded  on  the  jade  tools 
unearthed  in  Switzerland  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Eui'ope. 

It  is  not  necessary  to"  enter  here  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  these  jade  instruments  were 
brought  into  Europe  by  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan 
colonists.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  there  is 
no  ancient  Aryan  name  for  jade,  but  neither  is 
there  a  pre-Aryan  or  Turanian  name  for  it  in 
any  of  the  ancient  Indo-European  languages.  I 
have  collected  elsewhere  (Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language^  vol.  ii.  p.  251,  9th  ed.)  some  facts 
which  make  it  seem  not  unlikely  that  Aryan  lan- 
guages were  spoken  in  Europe  during  the  age  of 
stone  and  the  prevalence  of  the  Scotch  fir,  and  I 
may  add  that  the  nature  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  against  that  hypothesis  has 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  my  own  con- 
fidence in  it.  Yet  it  is  an  hypothesis  only.  But, 
whether  brought  by  Aryan  or  pre-Aryan  settlers, 
certain  it  is  that  these  jade  tools  were  not  made 
in  Europe,  and  that,  though  jade  is  softer  m  sth«, 
they  testify  to  a  high  degree  of  humanity  and 
mechanical  skill  among  the  people  who  made 
them. 

My  friends  Professors  Rolleston  and  Maskelyne 
have  left  me  but  little  to  add  in  support  of  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  jade  tools.  Two  facts  only 
I  may  still  mention,  because  they  may  help 
others,  as  they  helped  me,  in  forming  their  own 
opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  with  a  few  and 
somewhat  apocryphal  exceptions,  such  as  the 
finds  at  Potsdam  and  Schwemsal,  no  raw  or  un- 
worked  jade  has  ever  been  met  with  anywhere 
in  Europe.    This,  to  my  mind,  speaks  volumes. 

It  is  another  fact  that  there  is  in  Europe  no 
ancient  name  for  jade.  If  on  page  311  of  H. 
Fischer's  excellent  work  on  Nephrit  und  Jadeit, 
1875,  we  consult  the  chronological  list  of  writers 
by  whom  jade  is  mentioned,  we  find  in  ancient 
times  the  name  oi  jaspis,  jaspis  virens,  jaspis 
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four  lower  pre-historic  cities,  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth ;  nay. 


viridis,  hat  nothing  to  enable  ns  to  identify  that 
name  with  troe  jade.  Jatpis  itself  is  a  name  of 
Semitic  origin,  in  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  most  recent 
times  the  recognized  name  for  jade-^viz.  yu  or 
chiti  It  is  mentioned  as  an  article  of  tribute  in 
Professor  Legge*s  translation  of  the  Shft-King 
(Sacred  Books  of  the  East^  vol.  iii.  p.  72),  and  it 
is  carious  to  find  in  that,  as  we  are  told,  most 
ancient  among  ancient  books,  articles  such  as 
^  gold,  iron,  silver,  steel,  copper,  and  flint  stones 
to  make  arrow-heads,"  all  mentioned  together  as 
belonging  to  the  same  period,  and  all  equally 
acceptable  as  tribute  at  the  Imperial  Court 
Forsan  et  haec  olim  memnisse  juvabit !  The  word 
jade  is  not  met  with  before  the  discovery  of 
Anterica.  The  jade  brought  from  America  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  piedra  de  yjada^  because 
far  a  long  time  it  was  believed  to  cure  pain  in 
the  side.  For  similar  reasons  it  was  called 
afterwards  lapis  nephritkus  (nephrite),  lapis 
itcAiadicus,  lapis  dicinus,  piedra  de  los  reilones, 
piedra  ischada,  pietra  del  fianchoy  kidney-stone, 
Lendenhelfer,  &c  The  first  who  introduced 
this  new  nomenclature  into  Europe  seems  to 
bare  been  Monardes,  in  his  Ilistorla  Medicinal 
de  las  Cosas  que  se  traen  de  las  Indias  Occi" 
dentales;  Sevilla,  1569.  The  name  which  he 
uses,  piedra  de  yjadoj  is  mennt  for  piedra  de 
ijada,  i.e.  groin-stone,  or  a  stone  supposed  to 
remove  pain  in  the  groin.  The  Spanish  ijada 
is,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Academy,  il  lado  del  animal  debaxo  del  vientre 
jmUo  al  ancoj  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ilia.  Iliaco  in 
Spanish  is  U  dolor  colioo.  As  the  name  ijada, 
jadoj  or  jade,  and  the  belief  in  its  healing 
powers,  came  from  America,  it  can  only  be  an 
accidental  coincidence  if,  as  Professor  Skeat  tells 
us  in  his  excellent  Etymological  Dictionary , 
there  existed  in  Sanskrit  Buddhist  texts  the 
word  yedd  as  a  mime  of  a  material  out  of  which 
ornaments  were  made. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  question  of  the  jade 
tools  at  the  present  moment.  To  those  who 
wish  to  study  its  history  in  all  its  bearings, 
Fischer's  exhaustive  work  on  Ncphrii  und  Jadeit 
will  give  the  necessary  information.  His  surrey 
of  the  literature  on  a  subject  apparently  so 
abstruse  and  remote  from  general  interest  fills 
no  less  than  248  pages.— Your  obedient  servant, 

Oxford,  Jan.  10,  1880.      F.  Max  MtJLf.ER. 

Editorial  Article,  Times,  Jan.  15, 1880. 

^^  Swiss  dredgers  did  something  more  last 
December  than  bring  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
rirer  Rhone  a  piece  of  polished  carved  stone. 
They  uncovered  the  very  foundations  of  history. 
It  is  as  if  the  channel  of  the  Calabrinn  river 
had  been  laid  bare,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Visi- 
goth conqueror  of  Italy  revealed,  with  all  its 
pomp  of  pillaged  gold  and  gems.    Only,  the  jade 


scraper  found  among  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of 
Switzerland  is  the  key,  not  to  mere  dead  remains 
of  a  vanished  civilization,  but  to  the  languages* 
living  men  speak  and  to  the  thoughts  they  think. 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  in  the  letter  we  publish 
to-day,  opens  up  so  many  suggestive  and  pro- 
found ideas,  that  the  question  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  manufactured  jade,  which  was  the  basis 
of  them  all,  b  in  some  danger  of  being  buried 
under  the  pile  of  riches  of  which  it  has  unlocked 
the  doors.  Yet,  were  there  nothing  beside  and 
beyond  it,  the  inquiry  would  be  sufficiently  in- 
tricate, how  this  Rhone  jade  scraper  came  among 
the  Alps,  whence  was  brought  the  mineral,  and 
whence  the  skill  which  sculptured  it,  why  it  was 
valued,  and  in  what  way  it  was  used.  At  every 
turn  the  history  of  jade  involves  us  in  a  dense 
thicket  of  problems.  The  further  the  explorer 
advances,  the  more  entangled  he  finds  himself. 

"  The  Chinese  have  possessed  jade  from  before 
the  beginning  of  human  records.  In  '  the  most 
ancient  among  most  ancient  books '  jade  is 
enumerated  as  an  article  of  tribute  to  sovereigns 
ot  China.  Throughout  the  thousands  of  years 
of  human  hbtory  until  the  discovery  of  New 
Zealand  the  only  known  worked  mines  of  pure 
jade  were  on  the  river  Kara  Kash,  in  the  Kuen 
Luen  Mountains.  Over  that  region  China  was 
suzerain ;  and  thus  the  source  of  Chinese  jade 
can  be  traced.  The  strange  thing  is  that, 
though  Europe  also  has  possessed  jade,  no  one 
can  say  on  more  than  theoreticiil  evidence 
whence  the  European  jade  came.  The  lake- 
dwellers  of  Switzerland  are  discovered  in 
possession  of  it.  It  is  found,  however  rarely, 
among  the  ornaments  of  Roman  ladies.  Dr. 
Schlieraann  has  dug  it  up  in  the  ruins  of  his 
Ilium.  It  is  never  found  among  pre-historic 
monuments  except  with  marks  of  manufacture 
upon  it;  but  the  manufacture  testifies,  often 
unmistakably,  if  not  always,  not  to  European 
art,  but  to  Eastern.  This  jade  scraper,  or  strigil, 
from  the  Rhone  could  neither  have  been  wrought 
nor,  it  may  be  supposed,  used  by  its  lacustrine 
owner.  It  would  have  had  its  meaning  in  a 
Pompeian  mansion  or  in  an  Oriental  vapour- 
bath,  but  not  amid  the  forests  and  torrents  and 
glacial  atmosphere  of  the  Alps.  As  the  in- 
quirer advances  into  the  domain  of  history,  jade 
advances  with  him.  But  the  secret  of  its 
presence  in  Assyrian  and  Greek  and  Roman 
palaces  is  no  more  plainly  solved  than  among 
stone  pile  hovels.  The  ancients,  though  they 
esteemed  it  very  precious,  had  not  even  a  distinct 
name  for  it.  They  called  it  jasper,  though 
jasper  it  clearly  is  not.  The  Middle  Ages  of 
Europe  valued  the  stone,  but  had  no  more  under- 
standing of  the  process  by  which  it  came  into 
their  hands  than  Greeks  and  Romans.  India 
itself,  while  it  made  much  account  of  it,  received 
it  as  something  strange  and  mysterious.  The 
Mogul  Emperors  of  Delhi  had  the  jade,  which 
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that  I  could  have  collected  thousands  of  them.    To  the  list  of  localities  in 


camo  they  hardly  knew  whence,  cut  and  jewelled 
and  enamelled.  They  called  Italian  artists  from 
Venice  and  Genoa,  and  bid  them  work  it  into 
the  exquikite  shapes  which  drive  European  jade 
c«*l lectors  mad  after  a  special  form  of  insanity. 
But  the  spring  and  fountain-head  of  the  material 
which  their  artists  wrought  upon  remained 
hidden  in  the  clouds  of  legend  and  fable.  Before, 
however,  the  Moguls  had  transformed  a  cult 
into  a  pawion  and  a  fashion,  reins  of  a  mineral 
resembling  jade  had  become  known  to  Europe, 
though  not  to  Asia.  The  Spaniards,  when  they 
occupied  the  southern  regions  of  the  New  World, 
found  there,  too,  not  indeed  pure  jade,  but  a 
stone  of  similar  properties,  prized  and  rever- 
enced. The  Aztecs  wore  jadeite  ornaments 
carved  after  their  manner,  and  reposed  faith  in 
them  as  charms  against  disease.  Their  con- 
querors soon  learnt  where  they  obtained  the 
8ubi»tanoe  itself,  and  then  for  the  first  time  jade 
acquired  a  real  European  name.  As  if  to  confirm 
faith  in  the  occult  powers  of  the  mineral,  when 
Oceania  was  explored,  pure  jade  deposits  were 
discovered  ;  and  it  was  discovered,  also,  that  the 
Maoris  credited  the  stone  with  the  same  healing 
qualities  as  the  natives  of  Spanish  America. 

**  Here,  then,  is  a  mineral  which  four  out  of 
the  five  divisions  of  the  globe  have  agreed  to 
covet  and  adore  without  understanding  in  the 
least  why  or  wherefore.  Africa  alone  has  re- 
sisted the  worship  of  jade.  It  does  not  appear 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
stone  in  its  natural  state  has  distinctive  merits. 
The  colour,  shading  from  dark  green  to  milky 
white,  is  seductive  to  artistic  eyes.  It  possesses 
also,  as  Professor  Story* Maskelyne  has  told  us, 
the  virtue  of  an  extraordinary  toughness.  Easy 
to  work  when  freshly  extracted  from  the  stratum, 
it  hardens  just  sufficiently  to  do  the  work  of 
cutting  yet  retain  an  edge.  On  that  account 
New  Zenlauders  used  jade  as  well  for-tomahawks 
as  for  amulets,  and  the  jade  relics  disinterred  in 
Switzerland  are  often  in  the  shape  of  hatchets. 
Yet,  throughout  the  early  stages  of  the  world, 
there  was  clearly  another  use  of  ja'le,  inde- 
pendent of  the  commonplace  necessities  of  life, 
and  which  made  its  value  higher  in  the  eyes 
of  primitive  roan.  When  Akbar's  son  and  his 
luxurious  successors  accumulated  their  exquisite 
carvings  in  jade,  the  texture  would  seem  to  have 
constituted  the  stone's  essential  attraction. 
What,  however,  had  at  first  fascinated  the 
world's  regard  was  not  toughness  and  texture 
or  even  beauty ;  it  was  some  recondite  associa- 
tion with  a  sentiment  and  a  legend  which  had 
engrafted  itself  for  once  and  for  all  on  human 
nature.  There  is  one  problem  of  jade  ;  another, 
not  altogether  disconnected  from  that,  is  the 
difficult  question  whence  and  how  the  mineral 
has  wandered  from  its  only  known  sources.  It 
ainnot  have  been  extracted  from  Europenwocks, 
or  modem  traces  of  it  would  have  been  before 


this  time  unearthed.  Jade  hatchets  have  been 
found  in  Brittany,  and  even  in  Ireland,  as  wfeU 
in  Switzerland.  If  European  mines  had  supplied 
the  material  of  the  ubiquitous  relics,  it  would  be 
one  more  enigma  added  to  the  rest,  that  in  the 
countless  ages  since  these  treasures  of  museums 
were  hammered  and  carved,  modem  Europeans 
should  Lever  have  lighted  upon  a  single  un- 
worked  morsel  of  the  vein  whence  they  were 
hewed.  By  a  species  of  exhaustive  process  of 
argument,  the  mind  is  forced  to  one  particular 
inierence.  Bretons  of  Brittany,  Celts  of  Ire- 
land, lake-dwellers  under  the  shadow  of  Mont 
Blanc,  must  have  conveyed  with  them  their  jade 
ornaments  and  utensils  from  the  far-away  home 
of  themselves  and  jade  in  Central  Asia,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  could  have  found  the 
material  nowhere  in  their  new  country.  An 
Oriental  or  Greek  or  Roman  scraper  found  in  the 
Rhone  might  conceivably  have  been  the  fruit  of 
old  plundering  forays  across  the  Alps  into  Italy.. 
But  jade  hatchets  could  not  have  been  robbed 
from  classical  Italy.  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
nothing  of  the  traces  of  the  Stone  age  which 
students  have  now  discovered  alike  in  the 
learned  dust  of  Italy  and  the  primeval  forests 
of  AmericxL 

Professor  Max  Mailer's  argument  leads  us  into 
a  loftier  region  of  speculation.  There  may  be 
no  alternative  for  the  hypothesis  that  European 
barbarians  brought  with  them  from  Asia  the 
jade  which  archteologists  have  traced  to  their 
possession.  But  at  first  sight  the  explanation 
appears  to  be  itself  icexplicable.  Tossed  over 
such  an  ocean  of  deserts,  forests,  wildernesses, 
frazen  mountains,  and  parched  plains,  as  those 
poor  wanderers,  our  European  forefathers,  had  to 
traverse,  they  might  be  imagined  cast  up  on  the 
desohite  extremities  of  the  world  without  a  single 
recognizable  trace  of  the  similitude  they  bore 
when  launched  on  their  wotul  journey.  That 
these  tempest-buffeted  Aryans  should,  when  reco- 
vering from  their  swoon  of  bewilderment  at  the 
strange  land  on  which  their  feet  at  last  were 
resting,  have  found  in  their  hands  a  jade  hatchet 
or  jewel  which  they  had  prized  as  a  charm, 
whether  against  earthquakes  or  disease,  in  the 
depths  of  torrid  Asia,  doubtless  seems  as  abso- 
lutely impossible  as  that  a  child  drowned  at  the 
Tay  bridge  should  be  washed  on  shore  holding 
the  toy  it  was  playing  with  at  the  moment  of 
the  plunge  into  the  abyss.  Professor  Miiller  would 
allow  it  to  be  impossible  if  a  more  impossible 
phenomenon  had  not  proved  itself  possible.  A 
language  is  the  growth  of  circumstances.  No 
circumstances  could  be  less  alike  than  those 
which  environed  Indo-Europeans  when  they  were 
Asiatics  and  when  they  became  Europeans.  As 
they  passed  from  their  first  country  to  their 
KU  all  must  have  been  tempting  them  to  forget 
their  early  language  and  to  frame  their  tongues 
to  a  new  speech.     Gradually,  it  might  have  been 
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which  similar  saddle-querns  are  found,  I  may 
add  the  Italian  terramare^  and  Holyhead*  in 
England.  No.  679  is  a  large  piece  of  granite, 
flat  on  the  lower  side,  with  a  large  hole 
through  the  centre.  The  hole  is  too  large 
for  us  to  suppose  that  the  stone  could,  by 
means  of  a  wooden  handle,  have  been  used 
as  an  upper  millstone;  I  rather  think  that 
it  served  as  a  support  for  vases  with  convex 
bottoms.  Similar  to  this  are  the  stone  discs, 
which  are  plentiful  in  the  four  lowest  pre- 
historic cities ;  they  are  of  course  quite 
round,  and  have  a  large  hole  through  the 
centre. 

No.    680    marks   a    massive  hammer    of 


r 


l\u.  t(iP.     I^iJuuilU  tJtyiLtt  of  (.JreiTiUe, 
(About  1 :  6  actutfl  Bize.    Depth,  33  ft.) 


expected,  first  one  turn  of  expression,  one  tone 
would  hare  dropped  away,  and  then  another, 
till  nothing  of  the  old  survived.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  brought  with  them,  wherever  their 
lot  was  cast  on  this  wide  world,  their  vocabulary 
almost  intact.  So  careful  were  they  to  lose 
nothing  that,  though  everything  •  counselled 
change,  so  delicate  a  thing  as  an  accent  on  a 
couple  of  numerals  has  withstood  what  might 
have  seemed  the  irrepressible  genius  of  Attic 
and  Doric  and  Ionic  Greek.  If  they  could 
transport  their  Aryan  speech  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  they  might,  yet  more  easily,  urges  Pro- 
fessor M'lller,  transport  a  few  fragments  of 
stone.  They  might  as  easily,  he  might  have 
proceeded  to  argue,  transport  the  undefined 
instinct  and  the  religion  which  made  those  frag- 
ments of  stone  precious  in  their  eyes.  It  is  a 
wide  field  of  thought  to  which  the  Professor  has 
led  us.  Traversing  it  we  feel  composite  beings, 
centos  and  compilations,  ourselves  and  all  our 
belongings,  of  the  dead  past,  which  in  us  lives 
and  breathes.  In  one  respect  Professor  MUller 
is  even  too  successful  in  meeting  the  argument 
of  the  supposed  impossibility  of  the  transport  of 
jade  by  the  more  than  equal  hypothetical  im- 
possibility of  the  transport  of  a  language.  In 
the  case  in  point  the  jade  has  been  conveyed ; 
the  name  for  jade,  the  Professor  himself  tells  us, 
was  not  conveyed.  If  any  addition  were  needed 
to  the  many  physical  and  historical  and  philo- 
sophical mysteries  of  this  strange  mineral,  there 
it  is." 

Jade. 
{To  the  Edihr  of  the  Times:  Jan.  19, 1880.) 
Sir, — It  is  curious  to  find  the  remark  in  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times  of  Thursday  to  the 
effect  that  the  ancients  had  no  distinct  name  for 
jade  confirmed  also  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese. 
They  call  it  Yuh  or  the  gem,  and  they  have 
classified  the  different  kinds  known  to  them 
under  seventy-seven  headings,  but  for  the  mineral 


itself  they  have  no  distinct  generic  name.  Unlike, 
however,  the  admirers  of  jade  in  other  countries, 
they  have  at  least  tried  to  explain  why,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  leading  article,  they  *^  covet 
and  adore  it.*'  According  to  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Kwan  Chung,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century  D.C.,  the  contemplation  of  a 
piece  of  jade  opens  to  the  eyes  of  a  true  China- 
man a  whole  vista  of  poetic  visions.  In  it  he 
sees  reflected  nine  of  the  highest  attainments  of 
humanity.  In  its  glossy  smoothness  he  recog- 
nizes the  emblem  of  benevolence ;  in  its  bright 
polish  he  sees  knowledge  emblematized ;  in  its 
unbending  firmness,  righteousness ;  in  its  modest 
harmlessness,  virtuous  action ;  in  its  rarity  and 
spotlessness,  purity;  in.  its  imperishableness, 
endurance;  in  the  way  in  which  it  exposes  its 
every  flaw,  ingenuousness ;  in  that,  though  of 
surpassing  beauty,  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand 
without  being  sullied,  moral  conduct ;  and  in 
that  when  struck  it  gives  forth  a  note  which 
floats  sharply  and  distinctly  to  a  distance,  music. 
"  It  is  this,"  adds  the  philosopher,  "  which  makes 
men  esteem  it  as  most  precious,  and  leads  them 
to  regard  it  as  a  diviner  of  judgments,  and  as  a 
charm  of  happy  omen." 

Other  philosophers  who  have  dived  into  the 
depths  of  the  very  being  of  this  mysterious 
mineral  have  pronounced  it  to  be  no  other  than 
the  essence  of  heaven  and  earth.  Hence  its 
enhanced  title  to  honour,  and  its  supposed 
potency  &s  a  charm.  That  the  veneration  shown 
for  jade  in  China  rests  on  no  more  substantial 
basis  than  the  visions  of  mystics  need  not  sur- 
prise us.  Are  not  most  of  the  beliefs  which  lead 
men  captive  founded  on  dreams  ? — I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,     Roberf  K.  Douolas. 

5,  College  Gardens,  DuUich,  Jan.  17. 

*  W.  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebene ;  Leip- 
zig, lg79,  pp.  17,  101. 

*  See  Mr.  Owen  Stanley's  paper  in  the 
Archceolajical  Journal. 
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diorite.      Nos.  681  to  684  are  objects  of  white  marble  or  compact  lime- 
stone, and  probably  plmTli  or  priapi. 


No.  681.    Probably  o  PrUpuH. 
(liAiractoal  ciae.  Deptb,  29  ft.) 


Ko.  630.    AlAMlve  Hammer  of 

Diorits.    (1:4  actual  size. 

J^epth.  31  fl.) 


No.  682.    Otject  of  white  Marble. 

probably  a  Priapus.    (Acloal  siae. 

Depth,  30  ft.) 


Ho.  684.    Object  of  StoDc,  probably  a  PriapOB. 
C  Half  actual  ske.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Ho.  683.    Object  of  Stoue,  probably  a  Priapuo. 
(Half  actual  size.     Depth,  26  ft.) 


As  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  before,*  Prof.  Sayce  writes  to  me : 
"When  travelling  in  Lydia  last  year  (September  1879),  I  discovered  a 
curious  monument  hidden  in  bushes  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Sipylus,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  famous  statue  of  Niobe,  and  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  cliff.  It  was  a  large  phallus,  with  a  niche  cut  out 
of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  it,  and  two  pit-tombs  in  front  similar  to 
the  pit-tomb  in  front  of  the  statue  of  Niobe.  The  phallus  was  a  natural 
formation,  like  that  near  Bidarray  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  I  once  visited, 
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and  which  is  still  an  object  of  veneration  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
among  the  Basque  women.  The  natural  formation,  however,  had  been 
assisted  by  art.  The  artificial  niches  at  the  side  were  each  about  half 
a  foot  from  the  image.  It  must  plainly  have  been  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  pre-historic  days  of  Lydia,  and  the  Lydian  women  may  have  visited 
it,  just  as  the  Basque  women  still  visit  the  so-called  *  Saint  of  Bidarray,' 
in  the  hope  of  getting  offspring.  I  noticed  my  discovery  in  a  letter  to 
the  Academy  of  October  18th,  1879." 

I  now  come  to  discuss  the  metals  of  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  and 
I  begin  with  the  objects  contained  in  the  large  Treasure  discovered  by  me 
on  the  great  wall  close  to  the  ancient  royal  mansion  to  the  north-west 
of  the  gate,  at  the  place  marked  A  on  Plan  I.  I  shall  here  first  name 
the  various  articles  contained  in  the  Treasure  in  the  order  in  which  I  took 
them  out : —    . 

1.  The  copper  shield,  No.  799. 

2.  The  copper  cauldron,  No.  800 

3.  The  copper  plate.  No.  782. 

4.  A  fractured  copper  vase. 

5.  The  globular  gold  bottle.  No.  775. 

6.  The  large  SeTra?  a^^iKvireXKov^  Nos.  772  and  773. 

7.  Six  silver  talents,  Nos.  787  to  792. 

8.  Three  silver  vases,  Nos.  779,  780,  781. 

9.  One  silver  vase-cover.  No.  778. 

10.  A  silver  cup.  No.  785. 

11.  A  silver  cup  or  dish  {^laXrj),  No.  786. 

12.  Two  silver  vases,  Nos.  783  and  784. 

13.  Thirteen  bronze  lanceheads,  of  which  I  represent  six  in  the 
engravings  Nos.  801  to  805  and  815. 

14.  Fourteen  battle  axes  of  bronze,  of  which  five  are  represented  under 
Nos.  806  to  809  and  810. 

15.  Seven  double-edged  bronze  daggers ;  see  the  four  represented  under 
Nos.  811  to  814,  and  the  two  curious  bronze  weapons  Nos.  816,  817. 

16.  A  bronze  knife,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967. 

17.  The  copper  (or  bronze  ?)  key,  No.  818. 

The  silver  vase,  No.  779,  was  found  to  contain  on  the  bottom : — 

18.  A  gold  diadem  (TrXefcri)  avaZiafirj),  Nos.  685  and  686. 

19.  Another  such  diadem.  No.  687. 

20.  A  gold  fillet.  No.  767.    . 

21.  Four  gold  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771. 
Among  and  upon  these  lay : — 

22.  The  fifty-six  gold  ear-rings,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  698-704,  752-764. 

23.  The  8700  small  gold  rings,  perforated  prisms,  dice,  gold  buttons, 
small  perforated  gold  bars,  small  ear-rings,  &c.,  represented  by  the 
separate  cuts  Nos.  696,  697,  705  to  738,  765,  766,  and  by  those  of  the 
thirteen  necklaces,  Nos.  739-745  and  Nos.  746-751. 

Upon  these  lay  :— 

24.  The  six  gold  bracelets.  No.  689,  four  of  which  are  shown  separately, 
Nos.  690  to  693. 
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And  on  the  top  lay  : — 

25.  The  gold  goblet,  No.  776. 

26.  The  goblet  of  electrum,  No.  777. 

As  I  found  all  these  articles  together,  forming  a  quadrangular  mass, 
or  packed  into  one  another,  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  city- wall  in  a  wooden  chest  ((f>fi)ptafi6f:)y  such  as  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  being  in  the  palace  of  King  Priam :  "  And  he  opened  the 
beautiful  lids  of  the  boxes ;  he  selected  from  out  of  them  twelve  gorgeous 
garments,  then  twelve  simple  vestures  and  as  many  carpets,  also  as  many 
mantles  and  as  many  tunics.  Weighing  then  the  gold,  he  took  ten  full 
talents ;  also  two  shining  tripods  and  four  cauldrons ;  also  a  most  beautiful 
goblet,  a  rich  possession  which  the  men  of  Thrace  had  presented  to  him 
when  he  went  thither  as  ambassador  :  even  this  the  old  man  did  not  spare 
now  in  the  palace,  but  he  excessively  desired  in  his  mind. to  ransom  his 
beloved  son."®  The  contents  of  Priam's  chests  may,  therefore,  well  be 
compared  with  the  articles  of  the  treasure  before  us. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  conflagration  some  one  hurriedly  packed  the 
treasure  into  the  chest,  and  carried  it  oflf  without  having  time  to  pull  out 
the  key ;  that  when  he  reached  the  wall,  however,  the  hand  of  the  enemy 
or  the  fire  overtook  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  chest,  which 
was  immediately  covered  to  a  height  of  from  5  to  6  ft.  with  the  reddish  or 
yellow  ashes  and  the  bricks  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  This  was 
certainly  my  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  ;  but  since  then  I  have 
found,  in  the  presence  of  Professor  Virchow  and  M.  Burnouf,  on  the  very 
same  wall,  and  only  a  few .  yards  to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the 
large  treasure  was  discovered,  another  smaller  treasure,  and  three  more 
treasures  on  and  near  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  royal  house.  I,  there- 
fore, now  rather  believe  that  all  these  treasures  have  fallen  in  the  con- 
flagration from  the  upper  storeys  of  the  royal  house. 

This  appears  to  be  the  more  likely,  as,  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
discovery  of  the  large  treasure,  I  found  close  to  it  a  helmet  in  fragments 
and  the  silver  vase  No.  793,  with  the  goblet  of  electrum  No.  794,  all  of 
which  articles  I  shall  discuss  in  the  subsequent  pages. 

On  the  wood-ashes  and  bricks,  which  covered  the  treasure  to  a  depth 
of  5  or  6  ft.,  the  people  of  the  following,  the  fourth  city,  erected  a  forti- 
fication wall,  20  ft.  high  and  6  ft.  broad,  composed  of  large  hewn  and 
unhewn  stones  and  earth :  this  wall,  which  has  been  demolished  in  the 
subsequent  excavations,  extended  to  within  3jt  ft.  of  the  surface  of 
the  hiU. 

The   gold  diadem  (TrXe/cr^   dvahia-firj),'^  No.  685,  of   which  No.    686 

•  //.  xxiv.  228-237 :  i^ttrijiy  i\B6ini^  M^7*  fcr^pas  •  oM  w  tow  ircp 

*H,  Koi  ^wptofxuif  iTiBii/jLora  Kd\*  kvi^w,  ^laar*  ivl  fitydpois  6  ydpatPf  irtpl  8*  ^0cAc  $vft^ 

ivBev  8^c/ca  ^l^v  xcpucoXAt as  ^|f  Ac  ir^Aovr,  XvaturBai  ^i\ov  vi6v, 

dcvSc/ca  8'  airAoiSat  x^*"''«» r6aaov5  8i rdm/iras,  ^  Mr.    Gladstone   has    ingeniously   suggestel 

T6a'aa    8^    ^>dp*a  Ka\d,   rSaovs    8*    M    roTtrt  that   these   gold  diadems,   Nos.    685   and   687, 

XtT&yas,  must  be  identical  in  form  with  the  irAciri^  iufo- 

Xpvtrov  8i  ffT^<raf  f^epty  J^ica  irdtrra  rdXayra,  Utafiri  which  Andromache  casts  from  her  head  in 

Ac  8i  8u*  cXBotyas  rpliroBaSt  wlavpas  8i  A^/Sryraj,  her  profound  grief  over  the  death  of  Hector ;  the 

iK    8^   i^was   T9piKaW4sj   B  ol  SpfK€s    if6pQv  order  of  the  words  implies  that  this  ornament 

&y8f>es  was  worn  over  the  Kfifitiunv :  "  Far  from  her 
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gives  another  view,  consists  of  a  fillet,  22  in.  long  and  nearly  J  in.  broad, 
from  which   there   hang   on   either   side   7   little  chains    to  cover    the 


head  she  threw  the  glistening  adornments, 
the  fillet,  the  net,  and  the  beautifully  entwined 
diadem,  also  the  veil  which  golden  Aphroditd 
had  presented  to  her." 


//.  xxii.  408-470 : 
TiiAc  8'  inrh  Kparhs  $d\9  ^tafiara  o'ryaA.ttcKra, 
&fiirvKay  KfKf>wpa\6y  re  i8i  ir\cirr^y  iwMafitiv 
Kp^9ffiv6v  B\  8  pd  ol  8«#ce  xp^<^^V  'A^poStn;. 
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temples,  each  of  which  consists  of  50  double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of 
these  rings  is  suspended  an  hexagonal  leaf  having  a  groove  lengthwise : 


No.  686.    Another  View  of  the  same  Diadem. 

these  chains  are  joined  to  one  another  by  four  little  cross  chains.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  the  side  chains  hangs  a  figure  similar  in  shape  to  the 
Trojan  idols.  Indeed,  after  having  looked  over  the  y^hole  series  of  Trojan 
idols,  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  have  intended 
to  represent  here  anything  else  but  idols.  The  only  difference  between 
these  and  the  stone  idols  is  that  the  eyes  and  the  beak,  instead  of  being 
incised,  are  here  given  in  relief,  and  that  the  latter  reaches  down  to  the 
bottom ;  further  that  the  knees  (or  feet  ?)  are  indicated  here,  like  the  eyes, 
by  protruding  points,  and  that  both  eyes  and  knees  are  surrounded  by 
circles  of  small  dots.  Each  idol  is  nearly  an  inch  long ;  their  breadth  at 
the  lower  end  is  about  3-4ths  in.  The  entire  length  of  each  of  these 
chains,  with  the  idols,  amounts  to  10*4  in.  Between  these  ornaments  for 
the  temples  there  are  50  little  pendant  chains,  each  of  which  consists  of  21 
double  rings,  and  between  every  4  of  these  rings  there  is  an  hexagonal  leaf. 
At  the  end  of  each  little  chain  hangs  an  idol  of  identical  form,  3-5ths  in. 
high  ;  the  length  of  these  short  chains  with  the  idols  is  only  4  in.  The 
number  of  double  rings,  of  which  the  64  chains  of  this  diadem  is  composed, 
amounts  to  1750,  and  the  number  of  hexagonal  leaves  to  354 ;  the  number 
of  suspended  idols  is  64. 

The  other  gold  diadem  (ttXc/tt^  avaBiafiij),  No.  687,  is  20*4  in.  long 
across  the  top.  Instead  of  a  fillet,  as  in  No.  685,  it  consists  of  a  gold 
chain,  composed  of  295  rings  of  double  gold  wire,  from  which  are  sus- 
pended on  each  side  8  chains,  15*8  in.  long.  Each  of  these  consists  of 
360  rings  made  of  double  gold  wire,  and  between  every  3  of  such  rings 
is  fastened  a  lancet-shaped  leaf.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these  chains  is 
suspended  a  figure  1*3  in.  long,  in  which  we  again  recognize  the  usual 
form  of  the  idol ;  but  here  no  face  is  indicated :  we  only  see  one  dot  where 
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the  forehead  ought  to  be,  another  in  the  middle,  and  three  below ;  each 
idol  is  also  ornamented  with  lines  of  points.     Between  these  ornaments 


Ku.  687.    Gvld  Dladein  (irAcicri)  avaSt<rnii).    Lengih  20 '  4  in.,  with  74  short  and  le.long  chains, 
conUhied  in  the  large  Trqjon  treasure.    (1 : 3  actual  tise.    Depth,  28  f  i.) 

for  the  temples  there  are  likewise  74  small  chains,  4  in.  long,  each  of  which 
consists  of  84  rings  of  double  gold  wire,  and  is  adorned  with  28  lancet- 
shaped  leaves.  At  the  end  of  each  chain  is  suspended  a  large  leaf  of  a 
similar  form.  Let  us  compute  the  number  of  double  rings  and  leaves  of 
this  wonderful  head-dress : — 

Rlnpi.    Lrares. 

In  the  upper  chain :  double  rings 295 

In  each  of  the  16  temple  chains : 

360  double  rings:  (16  x  SCO) 6760 

Small  lancet-shaped  leaves 1920 

In  each  of  the  74  sliort  forehead  chains : 

84  double  rings :  (74  X  84) 6216 

Small  lancet-shaped  leaves       2072 

Besides  these:  large  lancet-shaped  leaves 74 

Total  of  rings  and  leaves  ..         ..  '      ..  12271  &  4066 
Grand  total  of  pieces  (with  the  16  idols). .       16,858 

All  the  leaves  are  suspended  by  holes  to  the  wires. 
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My  friend  Mr.  Carlo  Giuliano,  the  celebrated  London  goldsmith  of 

antiques,  who  kindly  devoted  six  honrs  of  his  precious  time  to  examining 

the  Trojan  jewels  with  me,  explains  to  me  that  all  the  idols  and  leaves 

of  both  diadems  (Nos.  685  and  687)  were  cut  out  with  a  bronze  punch 

from  thin  gold  plate.     To  make  the  very,  thin  wire  the  Trojans  could  have 

used  only  ingots  of  very 
pure  gold,  which  they  forced 
through  the  holes  of  the 
draw-plate,  and  which  they 
could  gradually  and  easily 
reduce  to  an  extreme  fine- 
ness. Alloyed  gold  could 
not  have  been  used  to  make 
such  very  fine  wire. 

Our  illustration  No.  688 
represents  the  diadem  No. 
C87  as  it  might  have  been 
worn  by  a  Trojan  lady. 

No.  689  represents  the 
entangled  mass  of  six  gold 
bracelets  precisely  in  the 
state  in  which  I  found  them. 
Two  of  these  bracelets,  re- 
presented separately  under 
Nos.  690  and  691,  are 
double,  l-4th  in.  thick,  but 
quite  plain,  and  have  at 
each  end  a  knob  similar  to 
that  which  we  see  at  one 
end  of  the  bracelet  No.  918. 

Two  others,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  692,  are  only  l-6th  in. 

thick;  they  ate  also  simple  and  closed:   a  fifth  is  likewise  closed,  but 

consists  of  an  ornamented  band  l-25th  in.  thick 

and  l-3rd  in.  broad.     According  to  Mr.  Giuliano, 

this  has  been  made  in  the  following  way : — Two 

gold  wires  were  twisted  in  opposite  directions,  the 

one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left ;   then  a 

gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  twist  on  each  side, 

as  is  evident  from  the   many  places  where  the 

soldering   is   deficient.      I   do   not   give  here  a 

separate  engraving  of  this  bracelet,  as  the  photo- 
graph has  not  succeeded.      The  sixth  bracelet, 

which  I  represent  under  No.  693,  is  double,  and 

consists  of  a  quadrangular  wire  which  has  been 

twisted.     I  call  particular  attention  to  the  small 

size  of  these  bracelets*   especially  to    that  of   the  bracelets  Nos.  692 

and  693,  which  seems  to  denote  that  the  Trojan  ladies  had  astoundingly 

small  arms. 


No.  6  J8.    The  DUdem  (Xo.  6S7)  shown  as  it  was  worn. 


Ko.  689.  Six  Gold  Bracelets,  all 
stuck  together  in  one  packet, 
as  they  were  found  in  the  large 
Trqjan  treasure.  (Abont  1 : 3 
actiul  aixe.    Depth,  28  It.) 
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•  No.  691. 


Fob  990-693  ropreseut  in  actiul  siie  four  of  the  six  Bracelets  contained  in  tlie  padcet  N  j.  6^9 
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Noe.  691,  695.  Two  of  the  Gold  Ear-rings 
from  the  small  Gold  Jewels  la  tbe  Silver 
Jug  (No.  779)  of  the  large  Treasure. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth.  28  ft.) 


Of  the  56  gold  ear-rings,  I  represent  the  diflferent  shapes  under 
Nos.  694,  695,  No3.  698  to  704,  and  Nos.  752  to  764.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Nos.  703  and  704,  all  these  ear- 
rings consist  of  solid  gold  wires,  which 
were  soldered  together,  one  end  being  beaten 
out  into  a  ring  and  point ;  then  grooves 
were  sunk  to  receive  the  beads  which  we 
see  on  Nos.  698,  700,  701,  and  702.  The 
curious  ear-ring  No.  703  is  in  the  form  of 
two  serpents,  and  No.  704  in  form  of  three 
such  serpents.  They  consist,  as  Mr.  Giuliano 
explains,  of  as  many  plates  as  there  are  serpents:  these  plates  were 
bossed  out,  and  rows  of  grooves  made  in  each  of  them ;  then  the  two 
bossed  plates  were  joined  together  and  the  lines  of  grooves  filled  with 
globular  grains;  after  that  a  gold  bead  was  soldered  to  each  end;  into 
the  bead  at  the  one  extremity  was  then  soldered  a  globular  piece  of 
gold,  such  as  we  see  it  on  the  thick  end  of  the  ear-ring  No.  841,  whereas 
a  gold  wire  was  soldered  to  the  other  side  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  for  the  first  time  granulat  work. 

Very  simple  but  highly  curious  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  705  and 
706,  of  which  about  a  dozen  were  found.  They  are  nearly  in  the  form  of 
our  modern  shirt  studs,  and  are  0*3  in.  long.     They  are,  however,  not 
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Noe.  696-733.    S  lection  from  the  nnall  (3old  Jewels  In  the  Silver  Jug  (No.  779)  contained  In  the 
lanse  Trqjan  treasure.    (About  2 : 3  actual  sise.    Depth,  28  fL) 


soldered,  but  simply  stuck  together ;  for,  as  we  see  in  No.  707,  from 
the  cavity  of  the  one-half  there  projects  a  tube  (av7uaK0<i)  l-4th  in.  long, 
and  from  the  other,  No.  708,  a  pin  {efi^oKov)  of  the  same  length,  and  the 
pin  was  merely  stuck  into  the  tube  to  form  the  ear-ring.  Each  half  of 
these  ear-rings  consists  of  two  small  gold  plates,  of  which  the  one  has 
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been  hammered  into  a  miniature  bowl,  the  other  turned  into  a  small 
tube  or  into  a  pin.  Then  the  little  tube  was  soldered  into  one  of  the 
little  bowls,  the  pin  was  soldered  into  the  other,  and  the  ear-ring  was 
formed  by  merely  putting  the  pin  of  the  one  half  into  the  tube  of  the 
other. 

My  friend  Professor  Wolfgang  Helbig®  does  not  admit  that  jewels 
such  as  Nos.  694,  695,  698,  700,  701,  702,  and  752  to  764  can  hare  been 
used  as  ear-rings.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  served  as  ornaments  for  the 
hair.  Professor  Virchow  observes  to  me  that  they  look  more  like  nose- 
rings than  like  ear-rings.  But  I  certainly  believe  they  were  used  as 
ear-rings,  and  for  nothing  else. 

Very  curious  also  are  the  gold  studs,  l-5th  in.  high,  of  which  I 
represent  three  under  Nos.  709  to  711 ;  they  have  in  their  cavity  a  ring 
l-8th  in.  broad  for  sewing  them  on :  of  these  studs  about  a  dozen  were 
found. 

Under  Nos.  712-738  I  represent  the  various  shapes  of  the  8700  small 
objects  of  gold,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  found  in  the  silver  vase, 
No.  779.  I  have  strung  these  in  two  sets ;  one  of  which,  consisting  of 
4610  objects,  is  represented  by  the  13  necklaces,  Nos.  739  to  745  and 
Nos.  746  to  751.  The  other  set  of  12  necklaces,  containing  4090  objects, 
is  precisely  similar.  The  reader  sees  here  gold  rings  only  l-8thin.  in 
diameter ;  perforated  dice,  either  smooth  or  in  the  form  of  little  indented 
stars,  about  l-6thin.  in  diameter;  gold  perforated  prisms,  0-1  in.  long  and 
l-8thin.  broad,  decorated  longitudinally  with  eight  or  sixteen  incisions; 
and  small  longitudinally  perforated  leaves,  like  No.  712,  consisting  of  very 
fine  double  plates,  which  were  made,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  explains,  by  placing 
the  mandril  between  them,  pressing  on  both  sides,  and  soldering.  The 
gold  square  prisms,  like  No.  722,  are  so  perfect  that  they  must  have 
been  drawn  through  a  metal  drawplate.  This  was  done  by  bending  the 
fine  gold  plate  into  the  form  of  a  long  pipe,  then  drawing  it  through 
the  square  holes  of  the  metal  plate  and  soldering  it  afterwards ;  but  for 
the  most  part  these  prisms  are  merely  bent  over,  and  are  not  soldered. 

To  make  the  little  indented  wheels  and  stars,  like  Nos.  714-717,  726, 
728,  729,  732,  734,  the  Trojan  goldsmith  took  a  piece  of  gold,  put  it  on 
charcoal,  and  melted  it  with  the  blow-pipe,  thus  making  a  globular  grain  ; 
then  he  perforated  it  with  a  round  punch,  placed  it  on  a  mandril,  and  cut 
out  the  grooves  with  another  oblong  punch ;  but  before  doing  so  he  beat 
it  square. 

Mr.  Giuliano  further  explains  that  the'  Trojan  goldsmith,  in  order  to 
make  the  very  small  plain  gold  rings  or  beads,  like  No.  731,  took  a  long 
gold  wire,  wound  it  round  a  copper  or  bronze  mandril,  and  cut  off  the 
rings ;  he  then  put  the  latter  on  charcoal  in  long  rows,  and  soldered  the 
two  ends  of  each  of  them  separately  with  a  minute  portion  of  solder  in 
order  not  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  wire.  He  could  do  this  because  the 
gold  was  more  malleable  than  ours,  through  being  very  pure.    To  make 


•  Volfanj^o  Helbig,  Sopra  U  Trattamcnto  delta  Capellatura  e  dcih  Barba  aH*  cpoca  Omerioaf 
Boma,  1880. 
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objects  like  No.  723,  he  took  a  small  bar  of  gold,  beat  it  out  at  one  end, 
and  flattened  and  perforated  it  with  a  punch ;  to  the  other  end  he  soldered 
a  thick  bead.     As  Mr.  Giuliano  has  shown  me,  the  singular  rings,  like 


No.  725,  consist  of  two  spirals  of  gold  w5re,  each  with  three  or  four 
turns.  These  two  spirals  were  placed  one  upon  the  other  and  soldered 
together ;  but  so  that  a  hole  remained  on  either  side  between  them,  for 
stringing  the  object  on  the  thread  of  the  necklace. 
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The  large  gold  beads,  like  No.  736,  were  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Two  small  cups  were  beaten  out  of  fine  gold  plate,  a  piece 
haying  first  been  cut  out  from  each  of  them,  on  either  side,  one-half  of 
the  size  the  hole  was  to  have;  and  then  the  two  cups  were  soldered 
together.  Objects  like  Nos.  718  and  719  consist  of  from  eight  to  sixteen 
small  gold  rings,  like  No.  720,  which  were  soldered  together.  Objects 
such  as  No.  735  were  made  of  a  gold  bar,  of  which  one  end  was  flattened 
and  perforated;  the  other  end  was  made  pointed,  and  ornamented  with 
seyen  circular  cuts.  This  object  looks  like  a  screw,  but  it  is  not  one. 
Objects  like  No.  730  were  thus  made: — A  piece  of  gold  was  put  on 
burning  charcoal,  and  by  means  of  the  blowpipe  it  was  melted  into 
a  bead,  which  was  perforated,  and  then  hammered  and  punched  into 
the  desired  form.  Files  were  certainly  unknown,  for  I  found  no  trace 
of  them  in  any  of  the  pre-historic  cities  of  Troy,  nor  at  Mycenae. 

How  the  primitive  goldsmith  could  do  all  this  fine  work,  and  parti- 
cularly how  he  could  accomplish  the  minute  granular  work  on  the  ear- 
rings Nos.  703  and  704,  where  grains  of  gold  infinitely  minute  were  to 
be  soldered  into  the  microscopic  grooves — how  he  could  do  all  this  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens — is  an  enigma  even  to  Mr.  Giuliano.'  But  it  was  done, 
and  with  a  powerful  lens  we  can  easily  distinguish  the  soldering,  even 
on  the  smallest  rings  of  a  less  size  than  No.  720. 

The  objects  Nos.  696,  697,  765,  and  766  consist  of  long  flat  pieces  of 
gold  with  a  large  number  of  perforations,  on  which  ornaments  composed 
of  small  objects  like  Nos.  712-738  were  no  doubt  suspended. 

I  represent  under  No.  767  the  golden  fillet  (afiirv^)  of  the  Treasure, 


No.  T67.    Golden  Fillet  (Aiirv$),  above  18*4  lo.  long,  contained  among  the  Jewels  In  the  SUver 
Va»eNo.779.    (Depth.  28  ft.) 

which  is  18-4  in.  long  and  0*4  in.  broad.  It  has  at  each  end  three  perfora- 
tions for  fastening  it  round  the  head,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with  a 
border  of  dots  in  punched  work.  Eight  quadruple  rows  of  dots  divide  it 
into  nine  compartments,  in  each  of  which  there  are  two  large  dots. 

Of  the  four  ear-rings  with  pendants,  Nos.  768-771,  only  two,  Nos. 
768  and  769,  are  exactly  alike.  Each  of  them  is  composed  of  16  round 
gold  wires,  soldered  together  and  bent  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  three  gold  wires  are  soldered  horizontally 
in  parallel  lines,  thus  forming  two  fields,  in  the  upper  of  which  are 
soldered  12,  in  the  lower  11  gold  bea4B.  To  the  lower  part  of  the 
baskets  is  soldered  a  small  flat  plate  of  gold,  on  which  6  rings  are 
soldered ;  and  from  each  of  these  is  suspended  a  gold  chain  made  of  links 
of  double  gold  wire,   each  adorned  with   6   quadrangular   gold  rings, 

•  Professor  Virchnw  remarks  to  me  that  in  the  Mexican  gold  jewels  there  may  be  seen  granular 
XTork  of  equal  fineness. 
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between  every   two  of  which  there   is   a  cylinder   made   of  thin   quad- 
rangular gold  plate,  which  is  merely  bent  over  and  not  soldered  together. 


Ko.  76«. 


No.  769. 


No.  770. 


No.  771. 


Nos.  768-771.    Four  Gold  Ear-rings,  with  Pendants  or  Tassels  (tfvaoMi),  each  3(  in.  long, 
from  the  small  Jewels  in  the  Silver  Jug  (No.  779),  found  in  the  Trojan  treasure.    (Depth,  2i  H.) 

At  the  ends  of  the  chains  are  suspended  little  figures  of  gold  plate,  similar 
in  shape  to  the  usual  form  of  the  idols ;  but  they  have  only  one  dot  on 
the  head,  and  three  on  the  lower  part.  To  the  middle  of  the  basket 
described  above  was  soldered  the  hook  of  the  ear-ring  with  a  sharp  end. 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  gold  ear-rings  Nos.  770  and  771 ;  for 
their  upper  basket  consists  of  40  round  gold  wires ;  18  very  fine  wires 
being  on  each  side,  and  in  the  centre  a  bunch  of  4  thicker  wires  which 
have  been  beaten  flat.  All  the  40  wires  are  soldered  together,  and 
the  4  central  ones  are  ornamented  with  linear  patterns.  On  the  upper 
part  of  this  basket  are  soldered  horizontally  three  parallel  wires,  thus 
forming  two  fields,  into  each  of  which  are  soldered  7  or  8  rosettes, 
composed  of  large  gold  beads  surrounded  by  a  number  of  minute  beads. 
To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  is  attached  a  gold  plate  with  incised 
linear  patterns,  and  5  perforations,  in  which  are  suspended  5  chains, 
formed  of  links  of  double  gold  wire.  Every  chain  is  adorned  with  23  gold 
leaves,  each  having  two  holes,  by  which  they  were  suspended  on  the  wire 
of  the  links  before  its  ends  were  soldered  together.  At  the  end  of  each 
chain  is  suspended  an  idol-like  figure,  cut  out  of  thin  gold  plate  and 
adorned  by  the  punch  with  4  large  dots,  around  each  of  which  is  an 
infinite  number  of  small  ones :  but  this  punched  work  is  only  on  the  idols 
of  No.  770 ;  those  of  No.  771  are  quite  plain. 

I  now  come  to  the  large  double-handled  gold  goblet,  the  SeTra? 
dfi(f)VKU7r€\\ov,  Nos.  772  and  773,  which  Mr.  Giuliano  declares  to  be 
23  carats  fine.  It  weighs  exactly  600  grammes  (about  1  lb.  6  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3*6  in.  high,  7'5  in.  long,  and  7*3  in.  broad.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
ship ;  its  handles  are  very  large ;  on  one  side  there  is  a  mouth  2*8  in. 
broad  for  drinking  out  of,  and  another  at  the  other  side,  which  is 
1*4  in.  broad.  As  my  friend,  Professor  Stephanos  Koumanoudes  of  Athens, 
remarks,  the  person  who  presented  the  filled  cup  may  have  first  drunk 
from  the  small  mouth,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  to  let  the  guest  drink  from 
the  larger  mouth ;  or,  as  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April  1874, 
a  person,  holding  the   cup  before  him  by  the  two  handles,  may  have 
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ponred  a  libation  from   the  farther  spont  and  then  have  drank  oat 

of  the  nearer.     Thus  Achilles  ased  a  choice  goblet  (ScTra?)  for  poaring 

libations  to  Zeas."    The 

3€7ra9  afi(f)iKV7r€Wov  has  ^®  ^^**'- 

a    foot,   which    projects 

about  l-12th  in.  and  is 

1*4  in.  long 'and  4-5th8 

in.  broad.     Mr.  Giuliano 

declares  this  cup  to  have 

been    beaten    out    of   a 

single  plate  of  gold,  but 

that    the    two    handles, 

which  are  hollow,  have 

been  beaten  out  of  sepa- 
rate plates  of  gold,  the 

edges  being  then  soldered 

together  and  the  handles 

also  joined  by  soldering 

to  the  cup.    He  explains 

that  this  soldering  could 

only  be  done  by  mixing 

silver  with  gold,  by  beat- 
ing   the    mixture    very 

fine,  and  by  cutting  it 

into   very   small    pieces 

which  would  melt,  whilst 

the  pure  gold  would  not 

melt ;  thus  the  soldering 

could  easily  be  made  by 

means    of   the    mixture 

and  a  little  borax:  in- 
stead    of      borax,      glass    No«.  112, 773.    outside  and  Inside  Views  of  the  remarkable  Two-handled 

Cup  of  pure  Qold  (fie'iraf  afA^ucvireAAoi'),  weighing  about  1  lb.  6  ok.  troy, 
contained  in  the  Lirge  Trqjan  treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


might  have  been  used. 


»•  //.  xvi.  225-227  : 
Ma  94  ol  8eiras  (orKt  rfrvyfi^roVj  o^4  ris  &K\os 
oCr*  iyipvr  irlytorKtr  inr*  avrov  atOora  olvoy, 
o6  r4  r^tf  (rx4yBta'Kt  OtAv,  5re  fi^  Ait  -warpl. 
Bat  we  do  not  see  here  that  Achilles  himself 
drank  after  the  libation.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lockhart  for  the  following  account  of  the 
donble-spouted  boat-shaped  bronze  vessel,  used 
in  a  similar  manner  in  the  Chinese  temples,  and 
represented  in  the  engraving  No.  774: — "In 
China  there  is  a  vessel  of  very  nearly  the  same 
shape,  bot  with  ears  prolonged  till  they  rise  an 
inch  above  the  cup.  The  cup  stands  on  three 
legs,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  tripod.  Such  cups  are 
used  in  the  temples,  especially  in  the  ancestral 
temples  of  the  real  religion  of  China,  when 
offerings  are  made  to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 
The  cups  are  filled  with  wine  when  placed 
on  the  altar  before  the  idol-shrine,  or  before  iho. 


ancestral  tablet;  and  the  wine  is  afterwards 
partly  drunk  and  partly  poured  out  as  a  libation.*' 
Such  vessels  are  used  in  pairs,  and  our  drawing 
is  made  from  one  of  a  pair  in  Mr.  Lock  hart's 
possession.  It  is  of  bronzey  6  in.  long  and  6^  in. 
high,  including  the  legs.  The  width  is  2  in. 
between  the  upright  ears,  and  2|  in.  at  the 
broadest  part.  There  is  only  one  handle.  Mr. 
Lockhart  calls  attention  to  the  "  key  "  ornament 
round  the  cup,  which  is  so  well  known  in  the 
purest  Greek  art,  as  a  sign  of  Chinese  influence 
on  the  art  of  Western  Asia  and  Europe.  Mr. 
Lockhart  also  reads  Chinese  characters  on  some 
of  the  Trojan  whorU.  I  am  under  a  deep 
obligation  to  Mr.  Lockhart  for  his  spontaneous 
offer  of  this  very  interesting  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  unique  objects  dis- 
covered by  me  at  Troy. 

2e 
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In  this  soldering  process  the  Trojans  seem  to  have  been  far  more  advanced 
than  the  Myceneans,  for  on  the  gold  vessels  I  found  in  the  royal  tombs 

at  Mycenae  the  handles 
had  not  been  soldered, 
but  merely  joined  with 
pins.^  In  fact,  the  only 
objects  of  gold  found 
at  Mycenae  on  which 
soldering  is  perceptible 
are  the  greaves.* 

No.  775  represents 
the  globular  gold  bottle 
of  the  treasure.  Mr. 
Giuliano  declares  this 
bottle '  to  be  of  gold, 
20  carats  fine,  and  says 
that  it  has  been  beaten 
out  of  a  single  plate  of 
gold  with  punches  and 
hammers.  When  the 
bottle  was  ready  as  far 
as  the  neck,  it  was  filled 
with  cement  or  clay, 
and  the  neck  was  then 
beaten  out  and  its  rim 
turned  back  and  bent 
over  again.  This  bottle  weighs  403  grammes  (6220  grains,  or  nearly  1  lb, 
1  oz.  troy) ;  it  is  exactly  6  in.  high,  5*6  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  zigzag 
decoration  on  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  continued  all  round. 

The  second  gold  goblet  is  repre- 
sented under  No.  776.  According 
to  Mr.  Giuliano,  it  is  23  carats  fine ; 
it  weighs  226  grammes  (7^  oz.  troy) ; 
it  is  3*6  in.  high  and  3*1  in.  in 
diameter;  it  has  16  flutings,  which 
were  obtained  by  filling  the  goblet 
with  wood  or  clay  and  then  beat- 
ing it  with  a  hammer.  I  further 
represent  under  No.  777  a  small 
goblet  of  the  treasure,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Giuliano,  is  of  gold, 
18  carats  fine,  mixed  with  silver. 
It  consists  therefore  of  electrum. 
It  weighs  70  grammes  (2^  oz.  troy), 
and  is  3*4  in.  high  and  above  2*6  in. 


Bronze  Cup  used  In  China  for  Libjiiivus  and  Drinking. 


u.  77  .    lilobuljir  Buttle  of  Gold,  weighing  a)4>ut  1  lb 

troy ;  contained  in  the  large  TrctJan  treasure. 

(Depth,  28  ft) 

JVbte.— The  otijects  seen  below  are  merely  pieces  of 

wood  to  support  it. 


See  my  Mycenae,  pp.  232,  233,  No3.  340-343.  •  See  my  Mijcenae,  pp.  328,  329. 
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broad;   its   foot  is  only  4-5ths  of  an   inch  high,   1  in.   broad,  and  not 
level;   so  that  the  goblet  can   hardly  stand  on  it,  and  appears   to  be 


JSo.  776.    Guld  GtoUet,  weighing  7^oz.  troy;  contaioed 
in  ibe  large  Trojan  treasore.    (Deptb,  28  ft.) 


No.  777.    A  small  Cap  of  Electmm  (i.e.  4  pans  of  Gold 

to  1  of  Silyer);  contained  in  the  large  Trqjan  treasure. 

(Depth,  28  ft,) 


intended  to  be  pnt  down  on  the  month :  like  the  goblet  No.  776,  it  has 
16  flutings.  Its  foot  has  been  beaten  out  of  a  separate  plate,  and  has 
not  been  soldered  to  the  bottom,  but  merely  overlaps  it.  It  bears  the 
marks  of  the  great  heat  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 
As  nothing  similar  to  any  one  of  these  various  articles  of  gold  has 
been  ever  found  elsewhere,  it  will  for  ever  remain  a  riddle  to  us  whether 
they  were  home-made  or  imported ;  but  if  we  compare  them  with  the  rude 
works  of  terra-cotta  or  the  implements  and  weapons  of  stone  or  bronze 
found  in  the  third  city,  we  certainly  feel  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  imported. 


The  small  silver  vase-cover  No, 
zigzag  line. 

Under  Nos.  779,  780,  and 
781, 1  represent  the  three  silver 
vases  of  the  treasure.  The 
largest  of  them.  No.  779,  which 
contained  all  the  small  gold 
articles,  is  8*4  in.  high  and  8  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  hollow 
handle,  5-6  in.  long  by  3*6  in. 
broad.  Its  lower  part  is  globular, 
and  the  foot  convex ;  the  neck 


778  is  ornamented  with  an  incised 


Ko.  778.    A  small  Silver  Vase  Cover;  contained  in 
the  large  Trq}an  treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  779.  Large  one-handled  Silver  Jug,  contained  in  the 
large  Trojan  treasure,  in  which  the  small  Ornaments 
were  found.    (Depth,  28  ft.) 


varies  slightly  from  the  cylindrical  form.  It  has  been  beaten  entirely 
out  of  a  silver  plate  into  its  present  form ;  there  is  no  soldering  except 
that  of  the  huge  handle,  the  soldering  of  which  to  the  body  of  the 
vase  is  distinctly  visible.  This  handle  itself  must  certainly  have  been 
hammered  out  of  a  silver  plate  and  soldered  together ;  but  no  soldering 
is  perceptible,  even  with  a  powerful  lens.     The  silver  vases  Nos.  780 
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and  781   are  also  globular,  with  a  neck  varying  from   the  cylindrical 
form.      The  former  is  7'4  in.  high  and  6*4  in.   in  diameter.      The  foot 


No.  ISO.    Silver  Vase,  with  a  quantity  of  copper  fixed  to       No.  781.    Silver  Vase,  to  which  part  of  another  Silver 
its  hottom  by  the  fire ;  found  In  the  large  TreiJan  Vase  is  attached  by  the  cementing  power  of  the  chlo- 

trcoBure.    (Depth,  28  ft)  ride  of  silver;  contained  in  the  large  Troi)an  treasure. 

(Depth.  28  ft.) 

of  this  vase  is  convex,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  copper  fused  on  to 
it,  which  must  have  dripped  from  the  copper  objects  contained  in  the 
treasure  during  the  conflagration.  No.  781  is  7  in.  high  and  6  in. 
in  diameter;  the  foot  is  flat.  Another  silver  vase,  of  which,  however, 
only  portions  have  been  preserved,  is  cemented  upon  it.^  All  these 
three  silver  vases  have  on  the  outside  a  thick  incrustation,  which  Pro- 
fessor Koberts  of  the  Koyal  Mint  has  found  "to  consist  of  chloride  of 
silver,  which  can,  in  most  instances,  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  resem- 
bles horny  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be  deposited  from  solution  in 
translucent  layers."  To  this  chloride  .of  silver  adhere  wood-ashes,  clay, 
and  very  small  stones,  probably  the  detritus  of  bricks. 

Another  fractured  silver  vase,  4J  in.  high  and  broad,  with  tubular  holes 
for  suspension  on  the  sides,  may  be  seen  cemented  to  the  copper  plate, 
No.  782.  This  plate  is  2-5ths.  in.  thick,  6*4  in.  broad,  and  17'6  in.  long ; 
it  has  a  rim  1-lOth  in.  high;  at  one  end  of  it  there  are  two  immovable 
wheels  with  an  axle-tree.  The  plate  is  very  much  bent  in  two  places ; 
the  curvatures  can  only  have  been  produced  by  the  heat  to  which  the 
object  was  exposed  in  the  conflagration. 

This  remarkable  object  lay  on  the  top  of  the  whole  mass;  hence  I 
suppose  it  to  have  been  the  support  to  the  lid  of  the  wooden  chest  in 
which  the  treasure  was  packed,  and  that  the  two  immovable  wheels 
served  as  hasps.  Professor  Koberts,  who  examined  this  object  care- 
fully and  analysed  a  fragment  of  the  silver  vase,  writes  to  me  as  follows 
on  the  subject : — "  The  small  portion  of  metal  1  mm.  thick  from  the 
fractured  silver  vase.  No.  782,  consists  of  three  layers ;  a  central  one  of 


■  The  cause  of  this  (wmentinfr  will  be  explained  prescntlj. 
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silver,  abont  0*2  mm.  thick,  the  external  layers  being  chloride  of  silver, 
in  which  grains  of  sand  and  earthy  matter  are  imbedded.    The  cementing 


No.  782.  Curions  Plate  of  Copper,  having  probably  fccrved  as  a  support  of  the  wootien  lid  of  the  che^t,  wiih  two 
immovable  discs,  which  may  probably  have  served  as  hasps.  A  Silver  Vase  is  cemented  on  it  by  the  action 
of  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper.  Found  in  the  large  Trojan  treasure.  (Depth,  28  ft.) 

actioti  of  this  chloride,  so  beautifully  shown  in  many  of  the  silver  articles, 
is  interesting,  and  is  specially  remarkable  in  this  object,  in  which  a  vase 
of  silver  is  cemented  to  an  article  of  copper.  In  other  examples  sand, 
charcoal,  and  shells  adhere  tenaciously  to  silver  articles  by  the  pseudo- 
morphous  layer  of  chloride  of  silver  in  which  they  are  imbedded." 

Nos.  783  and  784  represent  the  two  pretty  silver  vases  of  the  treasure, 
which  have  rather  an  Egyptian  form.  They  are,  however,  Trojan,  for 
the  former  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and  of  the  cap-like  cover  one 


No.  784. 


Ko.  7ia. 


Nos.  183,  ISi.    Two  Silver  Vases,  with  caps,  and  tubular  rings  for  suspension  with  strings.  « 

No.  785.    A  Silver  Cup,  3^  in.  high  and  nearly  4  in.  wide. 
No.  786.    A  Silver  IHsh  (^loAif),  with  a  bi«8  in  the  centre. 
These  four  otjects  were  contained  in  the  large  Trqjan  treasure.    (Depth,  28  ft) 

vertical  tubular  hole,  while  the  second  has  on  each  side  of  the  body  and 
the  cap  two  vertical  tubular  holes,  for  suspension  with  a  string,  a  system 
which  is  not  found  in  Egypt.     Both  vases  have  been  hammered  out  from 
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plates  of  silver  in  the  manner  already  described.  There  is  no  soldering 
about  them,  except  the  projections  with  the  tubular  holes  on  the  sides. 
The  caps  only  are  covered  with  chloride  of  silver;  the  vases  themselves 
are  free  from  it.  The  smaller  vase  is  6-8  in.  high  and  3*2  in.  thick  in 
the  body ;  the  larger,  8  in.  high  and  3*6  in.  thick  in  the  body. 

The  silver  goblet.  No.  785,  is  3^  in.  high,  and  has  a  mouth  4  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  thickly  covered  with  chloride  of  silver.  Much  better 
preserved  is  the  flat  silver  cup  or  dish  {<f>td\7})  No.  786,  which  is  5i  in. 
in  diameter,  and  has  a  boss  {6fi<f>a\of;)  in  the  middle ;  it  has  little  or  no 
chloride  of  silver. 

The  next  object  I  took  out  was  a  package  of  the  six  blade-like  ingots 
of  silver,  which  I  represent  here  under  Nos.  787-792,  which  were  stuck 


Nos.  787-792.    Six  blade-like  Ingots  of  Silver  (Homeric  Talents  ?).  contained  in  the  large  Trepan  treasure. 

(Deptb.  28  ft) 

together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver ;  I  hajje  sepa- 
rated them  not  without  diflSculty.     Professor  Koberts,  who  kindly  analysed 
a  small  portion  of  one  of  them,  sends  me  the  following  note  : — 
"  Weight  of  portion  submitted  to  analysis :  0*6408  gramme. 


Analysis:— Silver 95*G1 

Copper           3*41 

Gold 17 

Iron • ..  38 

Lead 22 

Nickel  

99-79 


traces. 


The  amount  of  lead  present  points  to  the  silver  having  been  purified 
by  cupellation.  Alloys  of  silver  are  known  to  vary  in  composition 
throughout  the  mass,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  results  of  the  analysis 
fairly  indicate  the  amount  of  precious  metal  in  the  talent." 
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The  six  pieces  of  silver  before  us  are  in  the  form  of  large  knife-blades, 
having  one  end  rounded,  and  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  a  crescent ; 
they  have  all  been  wrought  with  the  hammer.  The  two  larger  blades  are 
8*6  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad,  and  weigh  respectively  190  and  183  grammes. 
The  next  two  pieces  are  7*4  in.  long  and  1*6  in.  broad ;  one  of  them 
weighs  174,  the  other  173  grammes.  The  two  remaining  pieces  are 
nearly  7  in.  long  and  1*2  in.  broad ;  one  of  them  weighs  173,  the 
other  171  grammes.* 

Are  we  to  see  in  these  six  ingots  of  pure  silver  Homeric  "  talents  "  ? 
These  latter  could  only  have  been  small,  as,  for  instance,  when  Achilles 
oflfers  for  the  first  prize  in  the  chariot-race  a  woman,  for  the  second  a 
horse,  for  the  third  a  cauldron,  and  for  the  fourth  two  gold  talents.* 

Professor  Sayce  sends  me  the  following  interesting  note  on  the  subject 
of  these  six  curious  silver  wedges  :  — 

"In  the  Academy  of  Nov.  22,  1879,  Mr.  Barclay  V.  Head  shows  that 
'the  silver  mina  of  Carchemish,'  the  Hittite  capital,  mentioned  on  an 
Assyrian  tablet,  is  identical  on  the  one  side  with  the  Babylonian  silver 
mina  of  about  8656  grains  troy  (561  grammes),  and  on  the  other  with 
the  mina  in  use  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydian  silver  money  of  Croesus, 
says  Mr.  Head,  *  follows  this  so-called  Babylonic  silver  standard,  fifty 
staters  of  Croesus,  each  weighing  173  grains  (11*2  grammes),  making 
one  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  8656  grains. 

"  *  Nevertheless,  that  this  Babylonic  silver  mina  was  in  use  throughout 
Asia  Minor  long  before  the  age  of  Croesus  for  weighing  bullion  silver, 
may,  I  think,  be  inferred,  not  only  because  the  earliest  silver  coins  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  are  regulated  by  it,  but  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the  Phrygio-Thracian  mining  tribes, 
who  must  have  brought  it  over  with  them  from  Asia,  together  with 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  Bacchus,  when  they  separated  from  their 
brethren  of  the  same  stock  who  remained  behind.  More  than  this, 
I  believe  that  there  is  proof  positive  that  this  weight  was  used  in  the 
Troad  at  the  period  of  the  burial  of  the  treasure  discovered  by  Dr. 
Schliemann.  There  are  in  that  treasure  six  wedges  or  bars  of  silver, 
about  7  or  8  in.  long  by  about  2  in.  in  breadth.  These  weigh  re- 
spectively 171,  173,  173,  174,  183,  and  190  metric  grammes.  Ihe 
heaviest  and  best  preserved  appears  to  have  gained  slightly  by  oxy- 
dization  and  incrustation  at  one  end  to  the  amount  of  about  40  or 
50  grains  troy.  Supposing  its  original  weight  to  have  been  about 
187  grammes,  or  2885*4  grains  troy,  what  else  can  this  be  but  precisely 
the  third  part  of  the  Babylonian  silver  mina  of  8656  grains  ?  That  these 
bars  or  wedges  are  thirds  and  not  halves  or  fourths  is,  to  my  mind,  a 


*  The  two  largest  weigh,  respectively,  a  little  kcU  rpiiroV  wrwtvra  ZvwKou9iKo<rip.*rpovy 
over  and  a  little  under  6  ozs.,  nnd  the  other  four  r^  irp^tp  *   krkp  aZ  rf  9tvrtptp  Xirwov  fBriKty 
are  a  little  over  5^  ozs.  troy.     The  gramme  is  J|cTe*,  aS/i^T77r,  fip4^s  rifiloyoy  Kviowroof  * 
15*43235   grains;  that    is,  a  little   less  than  aurkp  r^  rpirdr^  &irvpoif  KaT46riKt  X^fiijra 

15}  grains.  KaK6y,   rtcffopa  fi4rpa  Kcxcu'Sc^a,    Acuicbv   Hr* 

•  n.  xxiii.  262-270 :  a&rus' 

Imtvffiv  filv  irpwra  iro9i&K€(nr  ay\(£  &§6\a  ry  8i  rtrdprof  driKt  9vo  xpv<fo7o  rdKayra^ 

07,Ki  yvycuKa  iytaOat  afxi/iiova  ipya  iSviov  TtfiirTcp  5*  afKpiQtrov  (pidXriy  iLXvpotToy  (OrjKty. 
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strong  point  in  favour  of  their  being  fractions  of  the  Babylonian  mina, 
the  shekels  of  this  standard  being  very  generally  divided  by  three,  while 
those  of  the  Phoenician  standard  are  halved  and  quartered. 

"  *  Dr.  Schliemann  calls  his  wedges  Homeric  talents,  but,  be  this  as 
it  may,  they  are  certainly  thirds  of  the  Babylonic  silver  mina  of  from 
8645  to  8656  grains.  If  my  proposed  identification  of  the  mina  of 
Garchemish  with  the  mina  in  use  in  the  Troad  about  the  fourteenth 
century  b.c.  be  accepted,  may  it  not  prove  suggestive  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  Egyptian  text  (the  poem  of  Pentaur),  in  which 
the  people  of  Hion,  Pedasos,  Dardanos,  Mysia,  and  Lycia  are  mentioned 
as  allies  of  the  Kheta  (Hittites)  in  their  wars  with  Kamses  II.  about 
the  same  period  ?  .  .  .  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  particular  silver  mina 
specified  in  Assyrian  documents  as  the  mina  of  Garchemish,  I  think  we 
shall  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  this  is  the  weight  which  the 
Hittites  used  in  their  commercial  transactions  with  the  peoples  of  Gilicia, 
Pamphylia,  Lydia,  Phrygia,  the  Troad,  &c.,  and  that  this  name  was  given 
to  it  in  Assyria  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  heavier  silver  mina  of 
about  11,225  grains  used  in  Phoenicia.  .  .  .  The  earliest  coined  money 
on  this  standard  is  the  Lydian  electrum  of  the  time  of  Gyges.  Croesus 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  strike  silver  coins  on  the  same  standard ; 
and,  as  town  after  town  begins  to  coin  money,  we  perceive  that  from 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  in  the  east  to  Phaselis  in  the  west,  as  well  as  in  Lydia, 
and  here  and  there  in  Ionia,  in  Cyprus,  and  perhaps  even  in  Crete,  the 
earliest  coins  are  staters  of  173  grains  or  fractions  of  such  staters.' " 

Under  No.  793  I  represent  the  silver  vase  found  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  the  large  treasured,  and  very  close  to  it ;  its  lower  part  is  of 
globular  shape,  and  its  neck  slopes  outward,  like  part  of  an  inverted  cone. 
It  has  been  damaged  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  labourer  who  found  it.  Like 
the  other  large  silver  vases,  it  is  covered  with  chloride  of  silver ;  it  is 
7'2  in.  high  and  5'6  in.  broad.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  all 
these  silver  vases  are  only  covered  with  chloride  on  the  outside,  and  that 
they  are  exempt  from  it  on  the  inside.     The  vase  No.  793  contained  the 

Nu.  793. 


Xn.  TPI. 


Xos.  793, 794.    No.  791  ia  a  Goblet  of  Kloctrum,  which  wan  contained  In  the  Silver  Vaso  Xo,  793,  foand 
near  to  the  large  Treasure,  at  a  depth  of  28  (t 
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elegant  cup  of  electrum,  No.  794,  which  is  4'4  in.  high  and  3*6  in.  wide 
at  the  mouth.  This  cup  bears  the  marks  of  the  intense  heat  to  which  it 
was  exposed  in  the  conflagration,  but  otherwise  it  is  exceedingly  well 
preserved.  Only  its  upper  part  is  externally  covered  with  a  thick  in- 
crustation ;  for  the  rest  it  is  of  a  dazzling  white,  both  outside  and  inside. 
Electrum,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  three  times  in  the  Odyssey, 
is  a  word  unknown  to  the  Iliad ;  but  we  find  in  the  latter  ®  the  word 
TjXiKToyp  for  "  sun."  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  poets-  intended  to 
indicate  by  fiKetcrpov  a  substance  capable  of  being  compared  in  brilliancy 
with  the  sun. 

Together  with  this  latter  vase  was  found  a  helmet,  but  so  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  it  fell  into  minute  fragments 
when  it  was  being  taken  out,  and  it  cannot  be  recomposed.  Only  its 
upper  portions,  Nos.  795  and  796,  have  been  preserved.  I  shall  revert  to 
these  in  the  subsequent  pages,  when  I  come  to  discuss  similar  portions 


No.  795. 


No.  796. 


No.  797. 


'^ 


No.  798. 


Nw.  795-798.  Fragmenta  of  Bronze 
HelroeU  fonnd  ^rith  the  Silver 
Vaae  No.  793.  (About  1  : 3 
actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  799.    A  Copper  Shield  with  a  boss  (a<nri5  &|ui^aA6c(r<ra).  found  in  the 
large  Treasure.    (Depth,  28  fL) 


of  another  helmet,  represented  under  No.  979.     Nos.  797  and  798  appear 
to  be  also  fragments  of  the  upper  portions  of  helmets. 

No.  799  represents  the  large  copper  shield  of  the  treasure  (the  aairh 
ofj^aXoeaa-a  of  Homer)  in  the  form  of  an  oval  salver,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  large  boss  encircled  by  a  small  furrow  (av>ji^).     This  shield  is 


•  //.  ri.  513;  xix.  398. 
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a  little  more  than  20  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  flat,  and  is  surronnded 
by  a  rim  (avrv^)  1^  in.  high.  The*  boss  (6fi<f>a\6'i)  is  2*4  in.  high  and 
4*4 in.  in  diameter;  the  furrow  encircling  it  is  7'2in.  in  diameter,  and  is 
3-5ths  in.  deep.  It  has  evidently  been  composed  of  four  and  perhaps  five 
pieces.  First  the  high  projecting  boss  (6fi<f>d\x>^)  was  beaten  out  of  a  plate, 
with  the  furrow  and  a  high  border  round  it ;  round  this  was  soldered  a  plate 
in  the  form  of  a  flat  ring,  and  round  it  the  high  protruding  rim  (avrv^), 
on  which  a  narrow  strip  of  thin  copper  plate  was  again  soldered  all  round. 

This  shield  of  copper,  with  its  central  boss  and  the  furrow  and  rim  so 
suitable  for  holding  together  a  covering  of  ox-hides,  reminds  us  irresistibly 
of  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax :  "  Ajax  came  near,  bearing  before  him 
his  tower-like  copper  shield,  covered  with  seven  layers  of  ox-hide,  the  work 
of  Tychius,  the  best  of  artificers  that  wrought  in  leather ;  he  had  his  home 
in  Hyle.  He  made  him  the  easily-wielded  shield  with  seven-fold  hides  of 
fat  bulls,  and  laid  over  them  an  eighth  plate  of  copper."  ^  It  is  equally 
striking  to  compare  this  shield  of  the  treasure  with  the  description 
of  Sarpedon's  shield,  with  its  round  plate  of  hammered  copper,  and  its 
covering  of  ox-hides,  fastened  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  by  long 
golden  rods.® 

No.  800  marks  the  copper  cauldron  of  the  treasure,  with  two  horizontal 
handles,  which  certainly  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  XeySi;?.     It  is 


No.  800.    Great  Copper  Cauldron  (kifiifK),  contained  in  the  large  Trojan  treasure ; 
found  at  a  depth  of  28  ft. 

16'8  in.  in  diameter  and  5'6  in.  high ;  the  bottom  is  flat,  and  is  8  in.  in 
diameter.  This  cauldron  shows  the  marks  of  the  fearful  conflagration, 
and  near  the  handle,  on  the  left  side,  are  seen  two  fragments  of  bronze 
weapons  (a  lance  and  a  battle-axe)  firmly  fused  into  it.  It  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  that  whilst  in  Mycenae  there  is  hardly  any  soldering,  and 


'  //.  vii.  219-223  : 

Xd\KtoUj  i'irTafi6tioyj  5  ol  Tvx^os  Kdfit  revxWj 
ffKvrorSfiwy  Sx*  ^^t^rros,  "TAj?  Ivi  olxla  ycdtov, 
OS  ol  ixoirifffy  adxas  cu6\oy  iirrafiS^iov 
raOpotv  (vTpt^iotVy  M  8*  078001^  ffAcure  X"'^^^* 


Compare  also  vv.  245-247. 

•  n.  xii.  294-297  : 
avriKo.  y  kffiriZa  fih  •Kf>6(T^  fax,*'ro  -wdyroa^  Ittniy 
Ka\^y  xoAiceiTji'  i^^Karoy,  ^y  &pa  xaA«<wJ 
IjKaffty,  iyrotrB^v  Z\  fiotlas  ^dr^t  dcifitias 
Xpwo-ei'ps  pd09oi<ri  hv^y^Kiffiy  irtpi  k{ik\ov. 
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the  different  pieces  of  which  the  copper  cauldrons  consist  are  all  joined 
together  with  pins,  here  at  Troy  we  see  only  soldering,  and  nothing 
fastened  together  with  pins.  As  the  two  handles  of  the  cauldron  before 
us  were  too  thick  to  be  easily  soldered  on,  the  two  ends  of  each  of  them 
were  sawn  into  or  split,  and  then  the  rim  of  the  vessel  was  placed  in  the 
opening  and  soldered  on. 

We  find  \6firjr€<;  mentioned  ten  times  in  the  Iliad,  usually  as  prizes  in 
games ;  •  also  as  presents.'®  The  Ai^Siy?  had  the  value  of  an  ox ; "  only  once 
we  find  it  used  as  a  cauldron.^  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  for  the  most  part  used 
as  a  washing  bowl,  in  which  the  hands  were  washed  before  the  meal  and 
at  the  sacrifice.  It  was  often  of  silver  and  ornamented ;  ^  it  was  also  of 
copper  and  used  for  a  foot-bath.^  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me,  that 
"among  the  tribute  received  by  Thutmes  III.,  apparently  from  Western 
Asia  (the  name  of  the  country  is  imperfect  in  the  record),  was  ^  a  brass 
cauldron,  the  work  of  Kefthu.'  *  This  special  mention  of  it,  as  an  article 
of  foreign  workmanship,  may  be  compared  with  the  value  evidently  set  on 
the  Trojan  cauldron,  by  its  preservation  in  the  treasure." 

Upon  and  beside  the  gold  and  silver  articles,  I  found  in  the  treasure 
thirteen  bronze  lance-heads,  more  or  less  fractured,  five  of  which  are 
shown  under  Nos.  801-805  and  one  under  815.  They  are  from  7  to  above 
12^  in.  in  length,  and  from  1*6  to  2*4  in.  broad  at  the  thickest  point. 
At  the  lower  end  of  each  is  a  perforation,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  the  nail 
or  peg  which  fastened  the  lance-head  to  the  wooden  handle  is  still  sticking. 
The  pin-hole  is  clearly  visible  in  the  lance-head  No.  805,  which  the  con- 
flagration has  fused  on  to  a  battle-axe. 

The  Trojan  lance-heads  were  therefore  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  Myceneans,^  as  well  cs  from  all  those  found  in  the  Swiss  Lake- 
dwellings,*  in  the  tombs  of  Fronstetten,^  in  those  of  Hedingen,®  Ebingen,* 
Eothenlachen,^'*  Laitz,^  and  many  other  sepulchres  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy,^  at  Hallstatt,^  in  Denmark,*  and  in  Hungary,*  all  of  which  have 

•  //.  xxiii.  259 :  0<L  xix.  469 : 

m«y  5*  fK^p*  &c0Aa,  \4^Td5  re  rphcZis  re.  iv  8i  \40rjri  irifftv  KrfifiTiy  Koydxno't  8i  X''^'^'* 

xiiii.  485 :  ♦  Brogsch,  Hist  of  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  Eng. 

Ztvp6  yw,  ^  rptvohos  trtpMfitOop  ^i  \4$riros*  trans.,  2Qd  eJ. 

"  //.  ix.  263,  265 :  »  See    my    Mycenae,     pp.     278,    279,    fig. 

.    .    .     ^cVx<TO  9&p*  *Ayafi4fiyw,  No.  ^1. 

•  Victor  Gross,  Moeringen  et  AuvemieTf  PI.  iv., 

ciBmvas  8i  \4firiras  itlKocri,  Sf^dcica  8*  tmrovs.  Nos.  1,  8-13.     Ferdinand   Keller,   Pfahlbauien, 

"  //.  xxiii.  885:  vii.  Bericht,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  14,  18. 

ttiA  8i  k^firjr*  Anvpow,  $ohs  &^top,  iaf$€fi6tma.  '  L.  Lindenschmit,  Die  VaterlSndischen  Alter' 

»  //.  xxl  362 :  thUmer,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  27  and  28. 

ifs  Zh  Xffiris  (ttllvZotf,  iirfiy6fi€ws  irvpl  iroWf,  «  IbicL  PI.  iv.  Nos.  2,  9,  10,  13,  14. 

«  (W.  i.  136-138 :  •  Ibid,  PI.  vii.'  Nos.  3,  4,  9,  11,  12. 

Xipvi$a  8*  kii^i-woKos  irpox&<o  Mx^v€  if>4pov(ra  "  Ibid,  PI.  xii.  No.  10. 

KoXp  xp^<rfip  Mp  iipyvpioio  \40rjTOs,  >  Ibid,  PI.  xii.  Nos.  5-7.        •  Ibid,  PI.  xxxix. 

vh^Ocu'  •  Ed.  Freih.  von   Sncken,  Iha  Orabfeld  v(m 

and  Od,  iii.  440,  441 :  Hallstatt,  PI.  vii.  Nos.  1,  3-6. 

X4prt0a  94  <r<p*  "Apfiros  iv  &y0t/i6tyri  \4^t  *  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  38 

ffKvBfy  4k  0a\dfuno  <p4p»y.  and  82. 

*  Od,  xix.  386,  387  :  *  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquit€s  prehistoriques 
*flj  ip'  1^  •  ypTfOs  9k  \4firi9  %\t  ira/A^ay6<oyra,  de  la  Bongrie,  PI.  ix.  Nos.  1-6,  and  PI.  xv.  No.  1 : 
rod  m^af  i^cnr4yi(€y,  CZvp  5*  iytx^^otro  irovKv,  and  Catalogue  de  P Exposition  prehistorique,  p.  25, 

No.  10 ;  p.  27,  Nos.  13,  14. 
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No.  flOl.  No.  802. 


No.  805. 


No9.  801-904.    Trqjon  LADce-beads  of  Bronze. 

No.  805.    Bronze  Lonco  and  Battle-axe  fused  together  by  tbe  conflagration.    Tbe  pin-hole  of  the  lance  is 

visible.    (Nearly  l :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


No.  808. 


No.  806. 


No.  809. 


Xo«.  806-8P9.    Tnjiin  Baftlc-axcsof  Bronie. 
N'o«.  807  and  809  h.ive  piece**  of  other  w  eapons  fuse  i  on  to  them  by  tbe  fire. 
(Nearly  1  :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 


a  tube  in  which  the  wooden  lance-shaft  was  fixed.     The  Homeric  lance- 
heads  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  in  which  the  shaft  was  fixed,  for 
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the  poet  says :  "  And  the  brain  ran  out  from  the  wound  along  the  tube 
of  the  lance."  ®    But  the  British  Museum  and  the  Louvre  contain  in  their 
collections  several  specimens  of  bronze  lance- 
heads  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus,  which  are 
identical  with  the  Trojan  lance-heads.' 

I  further  took  out  from  the  treasure  four- 
teen battle-axes  of  bronze,  of  which  I  represent 
four  entire  ones  under  Nos.  806-809  and  a 
fractured  one  under  No.  810.  They  are  from 
6-4  to  12*4  in.  long,  from  half  an  inch  to 
4-5ths  in.  thick,  and  from  1*2  to  3  in.  broad. 
The  largest  of  them  weighs  1365  grammes, 
or  about  3  pounds  avoirdupois.  M.  Ernest 
Chantre,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Museum 
at  Lyons,  sent  me  the  result  of  the  analysis 
of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  famous  chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyons, 
I  had  drilled  two  of  them  and  sent  him  the  drillings: — 

No.  1.— Drillings  from  one  of  the  battle-axes  of  the  treasure  : — 


No.  810.    TniJan  Battle-axe. 
(Nearly  1 :  3  actual  size.  Depth.  23  ft.) 


For  analysis          

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it 

Grammes. 
..     0-3020 
..     0-0160 

Analysed  metal  .. 

..     0-2860 

Grammes.    Id  1 '  0000  part 

Tills  consists  of  copper 0-2740  =  09580 

Do.        do.     tin         0*0110  =  00384 


For  analysis         

Deducting  the  sand  contained  in  it 


Analysed  metal  . . 


0-2850  =  0-9064 


No.  2.— Drillings  of  another  battle-axe  from  the  treasure : — 


Grammes. 
0-2970 
00020 

0-2950 


Grammes.    In  I  •  0000  part. 

This  consists  of  copper 02675  =  0-9067 

Do.        do.     tin  0-0255  =  0-0864 


0-2930  =  0-9H3I 


I  have  still  to  mention  a  curious  sling-bullet  of  copper  ore  which  was 
analysed  by  M.  Damour  of  Lyons  with  the  following  result : — 


•  77.  xrii.  297  : 
fyc4^aXos  8i  rap*  aitkhv  iiydZpafitv  i^  &r€tXris. 

'  Professor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attention 
to  Evans,  Petit  Album  de  PAge  du  Bronze  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  London,  1876,  PI.  xi.,  where  a 
series  of  similar  blades,  called  there  ^  coateaax  de 
poignards,"  are  represented.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
similar  weapons  can  never  have  been  used  for 
anything  else  than  lances ;  for  a  dagger  we  ne- 
cessarily must  suppose  a  handle  such  as  we  see 


on  the  real  daggers  Nos.  811-814,  901,  and  927. 
As  the  blades  before  us  (Nos.  801-805)  do  not 
fulfil  this  indispensable  condition,  they  cannot 
be  daggers.  Professor  Virchow  adds  that  similar 
blades  occasionally  occur  also  in  Germany,  but 
that  the  lower  end  of  them  is  usually  broad  and 
has  two  perforations  for  fixing  in  the  lance-shaft. 
He  showed  me,  however,  in  his  own  collection  a 
lance-head  found  on  the  island  of  RUgen,  which 
is  perfectly  similar  to  the  Trojan  lance-heads. 
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"  Drillings  of  one  of  the  Trojan  sling-bnllets,  externally  covered  with 
verdigris,  and  internally  of  the  colour  of  iron. 


Analysis. 
Quantity  of  analysed  metal 

Gnunmof. 
..        0-2410 

Consisting  of  sulphur 

Do.        copper       

Do.        iron           

Do.        quartzose 

Inl-OOOOpArt. 
..       0-0470  =  0-1950 
..       0-1920  =  0-796C 
..       0-0002  =  0-0008 
..       0-0005  =  0-0020 

0-2397  =  0-9944 »' 

Professor  W.  Chandler  Boberts,  of  the  Koyal  Mint,  who  also  bored  two 
of  these  battle-axes  and  analysed  the  drillings,  writes  to  me  that  one  axe 
gave —  and  the  other — 

95  •  4 1  copper.  93  •  80  copper. 

4-39  tin.  5-70  tin. 


99-80  '  99-50 


He  adds  that  he  found  them  free  from  zinc. 

The  lance-heads  have  not  been  analysed,  but  we  may  with  all  pro- 
bability suppose  that  they  are  of  bronze,  since  the  battle-axes,  which  are 
fifty  times  heavier,  are  of  that  metal. 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  calls  my  attention  to  the  compte  rendu  of 
the  Berlin  Anthropological  Society  of  29th  July,  1876,  p.  8,  where  a 
perfectly  similar  battle-axe  is  represented,  which  was  found,  together 
with  five  similar  ones,  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.,  at  Bythin,  in  the  duchy  of 
Posen.  All  these  six  axes  consist  of  pure  copper.  Virchow  says  of 
them :  "  Their  form  approaches  most  to  that  of  the  ancient  stone  axes. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  not  so  massive  as  the  stone  axes  generally  are, 
but  this  was  not  necessary  when  metal  was  used.  Such  a  form  might 
pass  as  an  excellent  proof  of  how  the  stone  form  has  gradually  been 
transferred  into  a  metal  form,  and  how  people  manufactured  of  metal  an 
implement  analogous  to  the  stone  axe." 

Battle-axes  of  a  like  form,  of  pure  copper,  were  also  found  in 
Hungary.*  My  honoured  friend.  Professor  James  D.  Butler,  LL.D., 
kindly  sends  me  his  learned  dissertation  •  on  the  pre-historic  antiquities 
of  Wisconsin,  illustrated  by  excellent  photographic  plates,  on  which  seven 
similar  battle-axes  of  pure  copper  found  in  Wisconsin  are  represented. 

Similar  battle-axes  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  company  with  silex 
saw-knives  and  axes  of  diorite,  in  India.  The  British  Museum  contains 
in  its  collection  of  East  Indian  antiquities  9  perfectly  similar  bronze 
battle-axes,  found  at  Gungeria  in  the  Mhow  Talook  district  of  Burrha,  in 
Central  India ;  their  length  is  from  20  to  28  in.  The  British  Museum 
contains  also  2  bronze  battle-axes,  in  all  respects  like  the  Trojan,  found  at 
Tel-Sifr  in  Babylonia.     The  Ethnographical  and  Pre-historic  Collection  of 

'  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiquites  prehistor,  de  la      nnal  Address  before  the  State  Historical  Society 
Hongrigy  PI.  viii.  Nos.  13,  15.  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  Feb- 

•  James  D.  Butler,  Pre-histaric  Wisamsinf  An-      ruary  18,  1876. 
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General  Lane  Fox  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  contains  7  bronze 
battle-axes  of  an  identical  shape,  found  in  tombs  in  Cyprus.  Further, 
2  exactly  similar  battle-axes,  found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Egyptian  Collection  in  the  Louvre.  At  Mycenae  I  found 
only  one  such  battle-axe  ^®  and  the  fragment  of  another.  These  Trojan 
bronze  battle-axes  are  nothing  but  exact  copies  of  the  primitive  stone 
battle-axes ;  only  they  have  been  made  longer  for  greater  convenience  and 
usefulness,  as  they  could  then  be  more  easily  fastened  to  the  wooden 
shafts  and  could  be  used  on  both  sides. 

Having  described  the  battle-axes  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  which  have 
been  proved  to  consist  of  bronze,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  the  important  question,  whence  the  pre-historic  peoples,  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  now  occupy  us — the  inhabitants  of  the  third,  the  burnt 
city  of  Hissarlik— obtained  their  tin.     M.  Bumouf,*  judging  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  word   for  tin   {tccurairepo^)   to   the   Sanscrit 
"kastira,"  thinks  it  probable   that  they  received  it  from  India.     But 
Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me:  ^^ Kastira  is  as  little  a  Sanscrit  word  as  <>  ^  t   '/'*'' 
Koaairepo^  is  a  Greek  one,  and  both  seem  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  ^*^  ^ Ty',    ^^ 
In  Arabic  Jcazdir  is  *tin,'  in  Assyrian  kizaaaddiry  and  in  the  primitive  ^«\''^''?''    '*' 
Accadian  of  Babyl<«iia  kasduru  or  kazduru.     The  Arabic  and  Assyrian  ^^'^^^  'i'^''"- 
may  be  borrowed  from   the  Accadian,  but  more  probably  both  words,  '    Z/^ 

together  with  the  Accadian,  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek,  have  been 
imported  from  a  common  source,  which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  early 
languages  of  the  Caucasus,  where  ancient  tin  mines  have  been  found." 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  more  probable  that  the 
ancients  obtained  tin  through  "the  Phoenicians  from  Cornwall:"  he 
says,  "As  Cornwall,  Saxony,  and  Spain*  are  the  only  known  European 
sources  from  which  tin  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity,  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  bronze  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  of  metallurgical 
skill,  but  also  of  commercial  intercourse."  ^ 

Again,  in  another  passage :  "  Unless  the  ancients  had  some  source  of 
tin  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  it  seems  to  be  well  established,  and  is 
indeed  admitted  even  by  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  that  the  Phoenician  tin  was 
mainly  derived  from  Cornwall,  and  consequently  that,  even  at  this  early 
period,  a  considerable  commerce  had  been  organized,  and  very  distant 
countries  brought  into  connection  with  one  another.  Sir  C.  Lewis, 
however,  considers  that  the  tin  was  *  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia,  and 
imported  thence  into  Greece  and  Italy.'  *  Doubtless  much  of  it  did  in  late 
times  come  by  this  route,  but  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  power  1200  years  B.C.,  while  Massilia  was  not  built  until  600  B.C. 
Moreover  Strabo  expressly  says  that  in  early  times  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  the  tin  trade  from  Cadiz,  which  we  must  remember  was  nearer 
to  Cornwall  than  to  Tyre  or  Sidon.    We  are,  therefore,  surely  quite 

"  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  306,  No.  463.  »  Pre-historic  Times,  p.  47. 

*  Memoires  suh  C Antiquity;  Paris,  1879.  *  Mr.  Philip  Smith  observes  to  me  "  that  the 

'  Tia  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  obtained  account  of  the  overland  traffic  between  Britain 

in  Pannonia,  near  the  modern  Temesvar,  bat  I  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern  Gaul,  given  by 

do  not  know  whether  the  mines  were  extensive.  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  refers  clearly  to  the  time 

See  Howorth,  Stockholm  Prd-historiG  Congress^  of  those  writers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of 

p.  533.  its  high  antiquity." 
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justified  in  concluding  that  between  b.o.  1500  and  B.C.  1200  the  Phoeni- 
cians were  already  acquainted  with  the  mineral  fields  of  Spain  and  Britain* 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is,  I  think,  more  than  probable  that  they 
pushed  their  explorations  still  farther,  in  search  of  other  shores  as  rich  in 
mineral  wealth  as  ours.  Indeed,  we  must  remember  that  amber,  so  much 
valued  in  ancient  times,  could  not  have  been  obtained  from  any  nearer 
source  than  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean." 

I  may  add  that  the  general  use  of  tin  in  remote  antiquity  could  not 
be  better  proved  than  by  its  frequent  mention  in  the  Homeric  poems,  as 
well  as  in  the  Old  Testament.  That  its  mixture  with  copper  was  also 
known  at  a  very  remote  age,  could  not  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
weapons  of  bronze  found  even  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik 
But  in  the  classics  the  fact  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  tin  and  copper  is 
seldom  mentioned.  Polyaenus  informs  us  that  Perdiccas  being  short  of 
silver  coins  had  a  coin  made  of  tin  mixed  with  copper.^  Aristotle 
mentions  that  the  copper  of  the  Mossynoeci  was  said  to  be  very  brilliant 
and  very  white,  not  because  tin  was  mixed  with  it,  but  because  a  sort 
of  earth  was  added  to  it  and  calcined  with  it.  It  was  said  that  the 
inventor  of  this  alloy  did  not  teach  it  to  any  one :  for  that  reason  the 
first  works  of  copper  made  in  that  country  were  superior;  those  which 
succeeded  were  not  so  good. 

Copper  (probably  bronze)  was  highly  prized  in  remote  antiquity,  and 
constituted,  next  to  gold,  or  perhaps  even  more  than  gold,  the  principal 
form  of  wealth.  Thus  we  see  in  the  Iliad  Ulysses  ofiering  to  Achilles  on 
the  part  of  Agamemnon,  in  order  to  appease  his  anger,  to  fill  his  ship 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  with  all  the  gold  and  bronze  it  could  carry.* 
But  Achilles  refuses,  saying  that  he  will  take  with  him  gold  and  red 
bronze,  as  well  as  women  and  grey  iron,  which  fell  to  his  lot.'  According 
to  Lucretius,®  bronze  was  in  remote  antiquity  valued  even  more  highly 
than  gold  or  silver. 

Bossignol  ^  is  of  opinion  that  ''  to  consecrate  the  remembrance  of  the 
services  which  the  primitive  copper  had  rendered,  and  the  high  value 
which  men  had  attached  to  it,  religion  affected  at  a  later  time  to  use  it,  as 
Macrobius  says.^®  A  law  of  Numa  ordered  the  priests  to  cut  their  hair 
with  scissors  of  copper,  and  not  of  iron."  ^  Bossignol  ^  also  explains  the 
etymology  of  the  word  "  bronze  "  from  brunus  ae$.^ 


*  iv.  10.  2  :    litpZiKKos,  XaAict8eD(ri  iroKtfMv  Nee  poterant  pariter  dnmm  snfferre  laborem  ; 
iffyupov  yofilfffutros    inropo^fiwos  x"^^^^*^?*"^^^  ^tita.  fuit  in  pretio  magis  aes,  aurumque  jacebat 
Kcurffirtpor  4x^^*9  '^^   odrtas  ^r   fu<rBo<l>opdt  Propter  inutilitatem,  hebeti  mucrone  retusum." 
rots  ffrpam/Arcus,  •  Les  M€laux  dam  V Antiquity,  p.  219. 

•  n,  ix.  279,  280 :  >•  Satwrj^  t.  19.  11 :  "Omnino  autem  ad  rem 
riia  &\is  xp^^f'oy  K<d  xoAicov  yrtfiffcurOat  dirinam  pleraqoe  acnea  adhiberi  solita,  multa 
tlfffKBdy^  $Te  Kfy  8aT€(6/ie0a  \i}t8*  *AxomL  indicio  sunt."  Professor  Sayce  suggests  to  me 
'  //.  ix.  365-367 :  that  aenea  must  mean  here  "  bronze/*  not 
iWoy  5*  ivBivZt  xf^vir^y  koI  x^'^^^^  ipvOp6v  **  copper." 

^8i  yweuKos  4f>Cvvous  itoKi6v  re  aihipoy  '  Lydns,  de  Mens,  i.  31 :  Ka)  rovro  8i  irpbt 

i^ofuu,  $ffa^  ikax^v  y€,  rov  Kovfia  8iar^irai,  &(rrt  rohs  Up^Ts  x«Ajmuj 

*  Vr.  1268-1273 :  i^aXl<rcr,  AAA*  oi  viJ^pais  inroKtlp€ff$ai,    Here 

**  Nee  minus  argento  facere  haec  anroque  para-  no  doubt,  also,  bronze  is  meant, 
bant,  *  Op.  cit  p.  271. 

Qnam  ralidi  primum  yiolentis  yiribos  aeris :  *  **  Brunvs,  fnscas  eolor,  snbniger,  nigricans. 

Nequicqnam,  qnoniam  cedebat  victa  potestas.  Gall.  Brun^  Ital.    I'niun,  Germ.   Braun  ...  Sic 
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Francois  Lenormant*  is  of  opinion  that  "the  Aryan  tribes  which 
peopled  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  seem  to  have  had  almost  no  knowledge  of 
metals  at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in  their 
language,  in  which  the  names  of  the  metals  are  not  those  found  among 
the  other  peoples  of  the  same  race  and  which  all  have  in  common ; 
in  fact,  their  names  for  metals  have  for  the  most  part  been  borrowed 
from  foreign  sources.  So  'xpvao^,  *  gold,'  is  the  Semitic  hharoutSy  and 
was  manifestly  imported  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  name  even  of  the 
mine  and  of  metal  in  general  {^iroKKov)  is  the  Semitic  mated.  No 
satisfactory  Aryan  etymology  can  be  found  for  yciXKo^y  'bronze,'  while 
this  word  has  a  quite  natural  relation — and  this  is  a  fact  accepted  by 
philologists  as  strict  as  M.  Renan— with  the  Semitic  root  hhalaq^  indi- 
cating '  metal  worked  by  the  hammer.'  The  origin  of  the  name  x*iKk6<; 
would  thus  appear  to  indicate  the  source  whence  the  Graeco-Pelasgic 
peoples  received  a  knowledge  of  the  real  alloy  of  bronze,  after  a  first 
age  of  pure  copper  and  a  certain  number  of  attempts  to  find  the 
proportion  of  tin  which  was  to  be  mixed  with  it, — attempts  which  must 
have  resulted  from  the  desire  to  imitate  more  perfect  models  of  metal- 
lurgy, which  had  probably  been  brought  from  another  quarter.  I  may 
add  that  the  very  fact,  that  there  was  tin  to  alloy  with  copper  in  more 
or  less  suitable  proportions,  proves  that  the  people  whose  vestiges  we 
are  studying  had  a  foreign  commerce.  Tin  is  one  of  the  metals  which 
are  the  least  generally  difiused  in  nature.  At  Hissarlik,  the  two  nearest 
points  from  which  its  ore  could  be  imported  were  the  Caucasus  and 
Crete,  where  deposits  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sphakia.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  brought  from  Crete,  this  being  the  nearest 
point.  For  the  rest,  it  is  certain  that  from  the  remotest  antiquity  there 
was  a  certain  maritime  intercourse,  by  means  of  a  coasting  trade  still  in 
its  infancy,  from  isle  to  isle,  and  from  cape  to  cape,  between  the  popula- 
tions whose  civilization  was  on  the  same  level,  and  which  extended  at 
that  time  frotn  Cyprus  to  the  Troad." 

But,  besides  the  alloy  with  tin,  the  ancients  had  still  another  way  of 
hardening  their  copper,  namely,  by  tempering  it  in  water.  We  find  this 
method  mentioned  by  Homer :  "  As  the  coppersmith  dips  into  cold  water 
the  great  axe  or  the  hatchet,  which  violently  hisses,  tempering  it  (for  this 
gi?es  new  strength  to  iron  itself)."  ^ 

In  the  same  way  Virgil  represents  the  Cyclopes  plunging  the  hissing 
copper  into  water  : — 

** .  .  .  Alii  stridentia  tinguant 
Aera  lacu." " 

Pausanias,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  fountain  of  Pirene  at  Corinth, 

forte  dicttis  a  prunorum  colore,  ut  ccnset  Octa-  *  Les  Antiquit^s  de  la  TroadCy  p.  11 . 

Tiu8  Ferrari  us,  vel  quod  Brumae,  seu   loricne,  *  Od.  ix.  391-393  : 

colorem  referat;  unde  nostri  Bronze  pro  acre,  ws  8*    tr*   h^p    x^*^^^^    WXeicwy    uryov    ^i 

ex  quo  Braneae  et  statnae  conficuntur,  a  cujus  aKiiraoyov 

colore  subfusco,  Bronzer  dicimus,  Itali  Abbron-  tlv  08art  ^XPV  fi^^^  fifydKa  Idxoma 

xor^,  fusco  colore  illinire,  depingere."  (Glossarium  ipapfidtraaty   rh  yitp  adre  (rtS^pov  yt  Kpdros 

mediae  et  infimae  latinitatis  conditum  a  Domino  itrrly 

Du  Caoge  t  Parisiis,  184b,  t.  i.  p.  788.)  •  Aen,  viii.  450 ;  Georg,  iv.  172. 

2   I 
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sftys  that  bronze  was  dipped  into  it  while  it  was  still  ignited  and  burning.^ 
Eossignol  ^  quotes  Pollux,  "  who  confirms  the  passage  of  Pausanias  by 
a  remarkable  example.  Noticing  the  use  of  ^dyjn<i  instead  of  fi(Kf)ri, 
Antiphon,  he  observes,  speaks  of  the  tempering  (fiayjn^)  of  copper  and 


iron. 


I  have  further  to  mention  the  7  large  double-edged  bronze  daggers  of 
the  Treasure,  of  which  I  represent  one  under  No.  811,  11  in.  in  length  and 
2*2  in.  broad  at  the  broadest  part.  A  second  dagger,  No.  812,  which  is 
15  in.  broad,  has  had  the  point  broken  off,  and  is  now  only  9  in.  long,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  11  in.  long.  A  third  dagger  (not  engraved)  is 
8*6  in.  long,  and  measures  IJin.  across  at  the  broadest  part.  A  fourth, 
No.  813,  has  become  completely  curled  up  in  the  conflagration,  but  appears 
to  have  been  above  11  in.  long.     Of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  daggers 


No.  811. 


No.  816. 


No.  817. 


Nos.  811-814.  Trojan  two-edged  bronze  Daggers*  with  hooked  stems  that  have  been  fastened  into  wooden  bandies ; 
the  Dagger  No.  813  Is  curled  up  by  the  couflagration.  No.  816.  Six  Battle-axes,  Daggers,  and  Lance-heitds 
molten  together.  Noa.  816,  817.  Quadrangular  bronze  Bars,  probabljr  weapons,  with  a  sharp  edge  at  the  end. 
(1 :  5  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

I  only  discovered  fragments,  such  as  No.  814 :  these  are  from  4  to  5  J  in. 
long.  But  in  the  mass  of  lance-heads  and  battle-axes.  No.  815,  which 
have  been  fused  together  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration, 
another  entire  dagger  is  visible  in  the  front  of  the  engraving.  All  these 
daggers  have  handles  from  2  to  2*8  in.  long,  the  end  of  which  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle.     These  handles  must  at   one  time  have  been 


*  ii.  3.  3 :  Kal  rhv  KoplvBiov  xaXic^y  Hidfrvpou 
Kal  Ofpfihy  ^ma  imh  08aros  toiJtow  0dirr€<rOcu 
\iyovffiv. 


•  Ta:8  Metaux  dans  VAntiqulU^  p.  241. 

*  vii.  169 :  ^kvrupSiv  h\  ttpuKf  fidf^iy  x^^^^^ 
Ka\  aid'fipov. 
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encased  in  wood ;  for,  if  the  cases  had  "been  made  of  bone,  they  would 
haye  been  still  wholly  or  partially  preserved.  The  handle  was  inserted 
into  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  end  projected  half  an  inch  beyond  it, 
and  this  end  was  simply  bent  round.  I  can  only  represent  these  singular 
Trojan  daggers  to  the  reader,  as  similar  ones  have  never  yet  been  found 
elsewhere. 

Of  common  one-edged  bronze  knives,  like  No.  956  or  No.  967  (pp.  505, 
507),  I  only  found  one  in  the  Treasure. 

I  also  thought  at  first  that  I  had  found  in  the  Treasure  a  fragment  of 
a  bronze  sword ;  but,  as  visitors  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  may 
see  in  my  collection,  the  object  referred  to  is  no  sword,  but  merely  a  very 
thin  bronze  saw:  the  fragment  is  nearly  9  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad.  If 
swords  had  been  in  use  at  all,  I  should  probably  have  found  some  of  them 
in  this  Treasure,  among  so  many  other  weapons ;  or  at  least  I  should  have 
found  them  elsewhere  in  this  third  city,  which  was  destroyed  so  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  by  a  fearful  catastrophe,  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  the 
time  even  to  save  their  treasures,  of  which  ten  were  left  for  me  to  discover. 
Even  with  the  skeletons  of  men,  apparently  warriors,  I  found  only  lances ; 
never  even  so  much  as  the  trace  of  a  sword.  Neither  did  I  find  a  trace  of 
a  sword  even  in  the  ruins  of  the  two  upper  pre-historic  cities.  Moreover, 
had  swords  been  in  use,  I  should  probably  have  found  the  moulds  in 
which  they  were  cast ;  but  among  the  90  moulds  or  thereabouts,  which 
I  collected,  and  which  have  forms  for  all  the  weapons  I  discovered,  as 
well  as  for  others  which  I  did  not  find,  there  is  not  one  for  a  sword.  This 
absence  of  swords  is  the  more  astonishing  to  me,  as  I  found  hundreds 
of  bronze  swords  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.  Their  non-existence 
at  Hissarlik,  even  in  the  latest  of  its  pre-historic  cities,  is  the  clearest 
proof  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  these  ruins,  and  of  the  great  distance 
of  time  which  separates  them  from  Homer,  with  whom  swords  are  in 
common  use.  But  if  from  the  absence  of  this  weapon,  seemingly  so 
indispensable,  we  might  be  forced  to  infer  a  low  state  of  barbarism  at 
Troy,  our  minds  are  bewildered  when  we  look  at  the  Trojan  gold 
ornaments,  which  in  artistic  execution  come  fully  up  to  those  contained 
in  the  Mycenean  treasures ;  and  we  are  still  more  bewildered  when  we 
consider  the  Trojan  inscriptions,  since  written  characters  were  altogether 
unknown  at  Mycenae.  I  may  here  add  that  no  swords  have  ever  been 
found  in  the  ancient  British  tumuli  of  the  Bronze  period. 

But  I  return  to  the  description  of  the  Trojan  Treasure,  from  which 
I  also  took  out  the  four-cornered  bronze  bar  No.  816, 
which  ends  in  an  edge ;  it  is  15  in.  long,  and  may 
have  served  as  a  weapon.  The  bronze  bar  No.  817, 
which  likewise  ends  in  a  sharp  edge,  was  found 
elsewhere  in  the  burnt  city.  ^  «       ,r 

•ni.  i.1.  i.  •l.xTrJ-i.V       No.  818.    Copper  or  Bronte  Key 

rernaps  the  most  curious  object  1  lound  m  the     suppowd  to  have  beion«ed  to 
Treasure  is  the  copper  (or  bronze?)  key  No.  818,     l'r4lZ?!S;r^pul''2rno 
which  is   4*2  in.   long,  and  has  a  head  2   in.  in 
length  and  breadth;  it  greatly  resembles  a  large  key  of  an  iron  safe. 
Curiously  enough,  this  key  has  had  a  wooden  handle ;  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  this,  from  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  stalk  of  the  key  is  bent 
round  at  a  right  angle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daggers.  We  read  in  Homer 
of  a  bronze  key  (kXtjis;),  with  a  handle  encased  in  ivory,  in  the  hand  of 
Penelope ;  but  that  was  not  like  the  key  before  us,  because  it  was  in  the 
form  of  our  pick-locks,  having,  instead  of  the  head,  a  crooked  hook."  With 
this  key— by  means  of  a  hole  into  which  it  was  stuck— the  bar  (or  bolt)  of 
the  door  was  pushed  back.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Hiad  the  K\r)i<i 
is  merely  the  bolt  or  bar  which  fastens  two  folding  doors.*  Of  such  a 
K\f}t<;  I  found  four  specimens  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city ;  two  of  them, 
which  have  been  already  engraved  in  the  Introduction,^  I  picked  up 
at  the  gate  itself,  the  larger  one  between  the  two  first  projections  of 
masonry  in  coming  up  from  the  plain,  the  other  between  the  two  next 


No.  820.    LaiKe  Silver  Vasi^  found  in  the  Royal  House. 
(About  1 : 3  aciual  size.    Deptb,  28  ft.) 


No.  81P.    Trtjan  Key  in  fonn  of  a  Bolt. 
(Actual  slie.    Depth,  '28  ft.) 


»•  OJ.  xxi.  6,  7  : 

KzKhy  X^iKK€ir\v  •  Ki^  V  i\4<payT0S  iir7,fv. 

»  Od  xxi.  47,  48; 
4>  Si  «A7}f8*  fiK€,  0vp4i»y  «•  iar4KowT*y  ixnas 
S'TO  TiTvaKOfityri. 
Mr.  Philip  .Smith  observes  to  me  thiit  "the  form 


of  the  ancieut  Egyptian  keys  was  similar  to  this. 
(See  Wilicinson's  Ancient  £gi/ptianSy  vol.  i.  p.  354, 
No.  123.  new  edit.)*' 

«  //.  xiv.  167,  168: 

.  .  .  vuKtyas  8i  8^s  trraOfjLoi<raf  iT7ipc-€w 
KKrjfii  Kpvwr^  •  r^y  8*  ov  Bths  &AXos  ii^fy^p. 

»  See  Nos.  11  and  12,  p.  30. 
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projections.  Of  this  latter  KKrjt^  a  piece  is  broken  off.  A  third  bronze 
(or  copper  ?)  KKr)P;,  found  in  a  house  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.,  is  represented  under  No.  819,  Both  these  KXrjlSe^i  are 
of  quadrangular  shape ;  at  one  end  thick  and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  other. 

Of  objects  found  in  the  Treasure,  and  not  represented  here,  I  may 
mention  a  copper  vase  5  J  in.  high  and  4}  in.  in  diameter. 

No.  820  is  another  silver  vase  found  in  the  royal  house. 

I  now  come  to  the  three  smaller  treasures,  found  at  the  end  of  March 
1873,  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  on  the  east  side  of  the  royal  house  and  very 
close  to  it,  by  two  of  my  workmen,  one  of  whom  lives  at  Yeni  Shehr, 
the  other  at  Kalifatli.  One  of  them  was  found  in  the  owl-headed  vase 
No.  232,  which  was  closed  by  the  pointed  foot  of  another  vase ;  the  two 
other  little  treasures  were  found,  together  with  the  battle-axe  No.  828, 
close  by.  But  as  the  statements  of  the  labourers  differ  as  to  the  particular 
objects  contained  in  each  treasure,  I  can  only  describe  them  here  conjointly. 
The  two  workmen  had  stolen  and  divided  the  three  treasures  between  them- 
selves, and  probably  I  should  never  have  had  any  knowledge  of  it,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  lucky  circumstance  that  the  wife  of  the  workman  of  Yeni 
Shehr,  who  had  got  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  all  the  articles  Nos.  822- 
833,  besides  two  more  pendants  like  Nos.  832  and  833,  had  the  boldness  to 
parade  one  Sunday  with  the  ear-rings  and  pendants  Nos.  822  and  823. 
This  excited  the  envy  of  her  companions;  she  was  denounced  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  of  Eoum  Ealeh,  who  put  her  and  her  husband  in 
prison ;  and,  having  been  threatened  that  her  husband  would  be  hanged  if 
they  did  not  give  up  the  jewels,  she  betrayed  the  hiding-place,  and  thus 
this  part  of  the  treasure  was  at  once  recovered  and  is  now  exhibited  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  of  Constantinople.  The  pair  also  denounced  their 
accomplice  at  Kalifatli,  but  here  the  authorities  came  too  late,  because  he 
had  already  had  his  part  of  the  spoil  melted  down  by  a  goldsmith  in 
Ken  Kioi,  who,  at  his  desire,  had  made  of  it  a  very  large,  broad,  and 
heavy  necklace,  with  clumsy  flowery  ornaments  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
Thus  this  part  of  the  treasure  is  for  ever  lost  to  science.  I  can,  therefore, 
represent  here  only  that  part  which  was  taken  by  the  Yeni  Shehr  ^hief, 
because  it  exists,  and  everybody  can  see  it  in  the  Constantinople  Museum. 
As  both  thieves  declared  separately  on  oath  before  the  authorities  of 
Koum  Kaleh  that  the  owl- vase  No.  232,  "with  part  of  the  gold,  was  found 
by  them  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  well  (marked  az  on  Plan  L  of 
Troy),  and  that  the  two  other  treasures  were  found  close  by,  and  indicated 
the  exact  spot  of  the  discovery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  accuracy. 

No.  821  is  a  bar  of  electrum,  6  J  in.  long,  weighing  87*20  grammes. 

Each  of  the  ear-rings,  Nos.  822  and  823,  consists  of  23  gold  wires, 
which  are  soldered  together  and  bent  round  in  the  form  of  a  basket ;  the 
middle  wire,  which  is  beaten  flat  and  is  as  broad  as  three  of  the  other 
wires,  is  ornamented  with  horizontal  incisions;  the  wire  baskets  are 
decorated  with  four  horizontal  plates  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions ; 
to  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  baskets  are  soldered  the  ear-rings, 
which  are  flat  at  the  top  and  decorated  with  incised  vertical  and  hori- 
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zontal  strokes.  To  the  lower  part  of  the  baskets  is  soldered  a  gold  plate 
decorated  with  linear  patterns;  and  to  this  latter  are  soldered  6  rings, 
from  which  are  suspended  as  many  long  chains  ornamented  with  leaves 


No.  822. 


No.  823. 


Nos.  sri-^'l^.    Twu  Gold  Ear-rings,  with  long  pendants;  Gold  Beadf ;  a  large  lump  of  melted  Gold, 
with  traced  of  Charcoal  in  It,  and  a  bronze  Battle-axe.    (Nearly  3 : 5  actual  stie.    Depth,  SO  ft) 

of  lancet  form,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  irXe/cri}  avaSiafirj^ 
No.  687,  with  the  sole  difference  that  the  leaves  are  here  larger.  A  large 
double  leaf  of  lancet  form  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  each  chain.  The 
length  of  each  of  these  ear-rings  with  the  pendants  is  10  in. 
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The  necklace  No.  824  consists  of  70  quadrangular  gold  beads.  The 
large  gold  beads,  Nos.  825  and  826,  are  in  the  form  of  whorls.  No.  827  is 
a  lump  of  melted  gold  weighing  97*30  grammes,  or  a  little  less  than  3  oz. 
troy.  Several  pieces  of  charcoal  are  visible  in  it:  a  large  one  is  seen  in  front. 
No.  828  is  a  bronze  battle-axe,  similar  to  those  we  have  passed  in  review.* 
The  thieves  asserted  that  they  had  found  the  battle-axe  together  with  one 
of  the  treasures.  No.  829  is  a  gold  bracelet,  3  in.  in  diameter ;  it  is  merely 
bent  together.  At  the  place  where  the  two  ends  join  is  a  soldered  plate 
of  oval  form,  decorated  with  incised  linear  patterns.  Nos.  830  and  831 
are  two  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  serpents ;  they  are  hollow,  and  have  been 
punched  out  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  soldered.  On  the  thick  end  was 
soldered  a  thick  quadrangular  bead,  and  on  it  a  grain  of  gold  in  the  form 
of  a  button.  On  the  upper  and  lower  parts  three  rows  of  small  holes  were 
punched,  into  which  were  soldered  small  grains  of  gold ;  to  the  thinner 
end  of  the  serpents  was  soldered  the  ear-ring  piroper.    Nos.  832  and  833 


No.  832. 


No.  833. 


No.  829.    Bracelet  of  Gold,  with  an  ornamented 
oval  plate.    (3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  30  ft.) 


No.  630. 


No.  831. 


Not.  830, 831.    Gold  Ear-rings,  in  the  form  of  serpents. 
(3:4  actual  size.    Depth,  30  fu) 


Nos.  832, 833.    Pendants  of  Gold.    (3:4  a 
die.    Depth,  30  ft. 


are  gold  pendants,  consisting  alternately  of  leaves  and  chains  made  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  Nos.  685  and  686,  which  we  have  explained 
above  (pp.  455,  456).  At  the  end  of  each  is  suspended  a  figure  similar 
in  shape  to  those  of  No.  687  (p.  457).  As  already  stated,  there  are  four 
of  these  pendants  or  hangings. 

Both  thieves  concur  in  their  statement  that  the  other  part  of  the 
treasures,  which  was  melted  down,  contained,  amongst  other  jewels,  a  pair 


*  See  Xos.  806-809. 
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No.  834. 


No.  835. 


of  golden  ear-rings  with  long  pendants,  like  Nos.  822  and  823,  and  a  very 
large  round  plate  of  gold  with  most  curious  signs  engraved  on  it.  The 
loss  of  this  latter  object  grieves  me  more  than  anything  else. 

Of  gold  ear-rings  of  an  identical  shape  with  those  figured  under  Nos. 
830  and  831, 1  found  one  at  a  depth  of  30  ft.  in  a  large  bundle  of  25  silver 
bracelets,  which  were  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of  silver :  this 
bundle  contained  also  4  or  5  ear-rings  of  electrum,  in  form  like  Nos. 
752  to  764. 

The  pretty  golden  hair  or  breast  pins,  Nos.  834  and  849  (p.  489)  ^  were 
found  by  me  in  my  north-western  trench,  at  a  depth  of  from  46  to  48  ft., 

exactly  16  ft.  below  the 
great  Hellenic  wall  attri- 
buted to  Lysimachus.  The 
stratum  of  the  third,  the 
burnt  city  reaches  at  this 
point  much  deeper  than 
usual,  and  the  two  brooches 
certainly  belong  to  it. 
No.  834  is  3  in.  long  and 
very  massive,  consisting, 
according  to  Mr.  Carlo 
Giuliano,  of  gold  23  carats 
fine.  It  is  ornamented  with 
a  quadrangular  plate  of 
gold,  li  in.  long  and  0*7  in. 
broad,  the  lower  side  of 
which  is  soldered  on  a 
band  of  gold,  which  has 
been  turned  at  both  ends 
into  spirals  with  7  wind- 
ings. On  the  top  has  been 
soldered  another  flat  gold  band,  on  which  again  are  soldered  6  vases  of 
solid  gold,  each  with  2  handles,  placed  in  such  a  way  that  each  vase 
is  turned  with  one  handle  towards  the  front ;  the  covers  of  these  vases 
are  circular.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  divided  by  five  vertical  flat 
bands,  soldered  on  it,  into  four  vertical  fields,  each  of  which  is  filled  up 
with  a  spiral  ornament  made  of  thin  gold  wire  and  soldered  on.  These 
ornaments  are  identical  with  those  found  by  me  in  the  third  royal  tomb 
at  Mycenae;®  but  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  ornamentation  the 
Trojan  goldsmith,  or  whosoever  may  have  been  the  maker  of  this  brooch, 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  spirals  in  two  columns  with  their  heads 
upwards,  and  in  two  others  head  downwards.  The  6  little  gold  vases 
have  exactly  the  shape  of  the  terra-cotta  vase  No.  261,  if  we  suppose 
its  three  feet  removed. 

I  found  the  other  gold  brooch,  No.  849,  hardly  1  ft.  distant  from 


Nos.  834,  835.    Brooches  of  Gold.    (3  :  4  actual  size. 
From  the  Trqjan  strati^m.) 


'  I  am  obliged  occasionally  to  refer  the  reader  to  other  pages  on  account  of  the  grouping  of  the 
cuts  according  to  the  taste  of  the  engraver.  •  See  nay  Myoenae,  p.  196,  Nos.  295,  296. 
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No.  834;  it  is  somewhat  longer,  but  lighter  and  simpler.  Its  npper 
end  is  ornamented  with  a  solid  gold  ball,  both  below  and  above  which  is 
a  spiral  decoration,  precisely  like  a  Mycenean  ornament,^  with  the  sole 
difference  that  here  each  spiral  has  only  four  turns.     The  top  ends  in 


Ko.  836. 


No.  889. 


Ko.  837. 


No.  838. 


No.  840. 


Koti  83<^8M.    Gold  Onuunents :  Beads  for  Necklaces.  Ear-rings.  Ear-riogs  with  pendants,  Uair-rlngs,  and  Broochea. 
(About  3 : 4  actoal  sise.    Depth,  about  26  to  2^  ft.) 

an  object  which  has  a  large  flat  cover,  and  looks  much  like  a  screw ;  but 
on  closer  examination  we  find  that  it  is  merely  ornamented  all  round 
with  six  horizontal  parallel  incisions. 


'  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  196,  No.  295. 
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Another  treasure  was  found  by  me  on  the  21st  October,  1878,  at  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  5  in.,  in  the  presence  of  seven  oflScers  of  H.M.S.  Monarchy 
to  the  north-east  of  the  royal  house  (in  the  place  marked  r  on  Plan  I.),  in 
a  chamber  of  the  buildings  which  may  have  been  its  dependencies.  It  was 
in  a  broken  wheel-made  vessel  of  terra-cotta,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
powder,  chiefly  snow-white,  but  here  and  there  bluish,  which  lay  in  an 
oblique  position,  about  3  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  must  have  fallen  from  an 
upper  storey.  The  jewels  consisted  of  20  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  16 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  found  in  the  large  treasure,  which  are  repre- 
sented under  Nos.  694  and  695.  The  other  4  ear-rings,  of  which  No.  840 
is  one,  are  similar  in  form  to  those  given  under  Nos.  830  and  831. 
There  were  also  4  very  pretty  gold  ornaments,  of  which  I  represent 
3  under  Nos.  836,  838,  853.  Precisely  similar  gold  ornaments  were  found 
by  me  in  the  third  royal  sepulchre  at  Mycenae.^  They  must  have  been 
used  for  necklaces,  as  they  have  in  the  middle  a  long  tubular  hole.  They 
were  made  in  the  following  manner : — To  each  end  of  a  small  gold  tube 
were  soldered  two  thin  gold  wires,  which  were  on  either  side  turned  five 
times  round,  and  the  spirals  thus  formed  were  soldered  together,  the 
outside  twist  of  each  being  also  soldered  to  the  tube.  Of  the  like  pattern 
is  the  gold  hairpin  No.  848,  from  the  top  of  which  runs  out  on  either  side 
a  gold  wire,  forming  spirals  with  4  turns.  Of  a  similar  pattern  is 
another  gold  hairpin,  No.  850,  the  top  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
solid  gold  ball,  and  with  spirals  on  both  sides :  on  the  ball  is  soldered 
a  piece  of  round  gold  wire,  covered  with  a  round  plate,  so  that  the  object 
resembles  a  bottle. 

There  was  also  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold  beads  of  the  various 
shapes  represented  under  Nos.  851  and  854-858,  as  well  as  of   those 

No.  851.  No.  853.  No.  852. 


Noe.  851-853.    Objects  of  Gold  and  Cornelian  for  necUaoet. 
(About  3 : 4  actual  Oze,    Depth.  S 6  to  28  ft.) 

found  in  the  large  Treasure  and  represented  under  Nos.  708-738  (p.  460). 
The  shape  of  the  buttons  on  the  necklace  No.  858,  of  which  Nos.  859 
and  860  are  two  separate  specimens,  were  found  here  for  the  first  time. 
They  are  made  of  gold  plate,  hammered  out  in  the  shape  of  a  boss,  and 

■  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  196,  Noa.  297,  299. 
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in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  an  ear  is  soldered;   the  row  of  dots  is  of 
punched  work.    To  this  treasure  belonged  also  the  bracelets  of  electrum, 


Noe.  861  and  862.    The  former  is  composed  of  three  turns ;  it  is  0*16  in. 
thick,  and  so  small  that  it  could  only  fit  a  child's  arm.     To  this  bracelet 
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one  of  the  gold  ear-rings  had  been  fused  in  the  great  conflagration,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  the  gold  beads,  and  parts  of  a  necklace  of 


H0.  itex 


Kos.  861,  862.  Two  Bracelets  of  Electnxm,  to  one  of  which  a  large  number  of  illver  rings  and  gold  beads,  also  a  gold 
rar-ring,  were  fused  in  the  conflagration,  and  have  been  firmly  attached  together  by  the  cementing  agency  of 
the  chloride  of  silver.    (3 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  28  a.) 

small  silver  rings,  which  are  also  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  of 
silver;  all  these  objects  form,  as  it  were,  one  solid  mass  with  the  bracelet. 
The  little  treasure  further  contained  11  silver  ear-rings  of  the  same 
form  as  Nos.  694,  695  (p.  460),  and  754-764  (p.  462),  except  one  which 
resembles  a  pair  of  tongs.  This  latter  is  attached  by  the  chloride  of  silver 
to  another  silver  ear-ring,  and  to  two  gold  beads.  Of  the  other  silver  ear- 
rings also,  four  are  cemented  together  by  the  chloride  in  one  packet,*  and 
three  in  another.    There  are,  besides,  20  parts  of  necklaces,  like  Nos.  863 


No.  863. 


Ko.  8C4. 


No.  865. 


No.  86S.  A  Hairpin  of  Electrum. 
(Actual  size.) 


Nos.  863,  864.  Parts  of  Necklaces,  consisting  of  Innumerable  silver  rings 
cementtd  together  by  the  chloride  of  silver  and  strung  on  sticlu  of  ivury. 
(3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  28  ft.) 

and  864,  consisting  of  innumerable  silver  rings,  each  0*28  in.  in  diameter, 
which  are  stuck  together  by  the  cementing  action  of  the  chloride.  They 
are  strung  on  pieces  of  a  substance  which  I  believe  to  be  ivory,  and 
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my  lamented  friend  Dr.  Edward  Moss  (in  1878  of  H.M.S.  Research)  fully 
confirmed  this.  All  the  parts  of  necklaces  form  curves,  and  seem  to  have 
retained  the  shape  they  had  when  in  use.  In  one  instance  two  of  these 
parts  of  necklaces  are  cemented  together  by  means  of  a  silver  ear-ring. 
I  further  counted  158  similar  silver  rings,  either  single  or  joined  by  the 
chloride.  In  a  like  manner  there  were  also  many  parts  of  necklaces 
composed  of  silver  beads,  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  to  which  are 
attached  numerous  gold  .beads.  I  further  mention  a  cylindrical  bar  of 
electrum,  l-9th  in.  long,  as  well  as  a  hairpin  of  the  same  metal,  which  I 
represent  under  No.  865 :  it  has  nearly  the  common  form  of  the  bronze 
brooches,  being  in  the  form  of  a  nail  with  a  globular  head. 

To  the  west  of  the  gate  visitors  see  the  longest  wall  of  the  house  of 
the  king  or  town-chief.  It  runs  parallel  with  the  great  city  wall  (see 
Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  and  is  53  ft.  4  in.  long  and  4  ft.  4  in.  high.  Near  the 
north-western  extremity  of  this  wall,  and  just  3  ft.  above  the  ground,' 
I  found  in  a  layer  of  grey  ashes  two  more  small  treasures,  both  contained 
in  broken  hand-made  terra-cotta  vases,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  same  white 
powder  which  I  noticed  in  the  other  treasure.  Of  these  vases,  the  one  lay 
in  an  oblique,  the  other  in  a  horizontal  position,  from  which  circumstance 
I  conclude  that  both  had  fallen  in  the  catastrophe  from  an  upper  part 
of  the  house ;  the  orifices  of  the  two  nearly  touched  each  other.  The 
vase  which  lay  in  a  horizontal  position  contained  6  round  and  4  oval 
beads  of  cornelian,  like  those  under  No.  852  (p.  490) ;  a  flat  plain  gold 
frontlet,  having  at  each  end  three  perforations  for  stringing  them  together ; 
43  large  globular  gold  beads,  like  those  under  No.  856  (p.  491),  and  innu- 
merable small  gold  beads  of  various  shapes ;  the  gold  bar  No.  866,  with 
18  perforations,  apparently  for  suspending  ornaments,  probably  chains 
with  pendants  ;  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with  zigzag  lines  and  crowns  of 
tolerable  intaglio-work,  but,  either  by  the  action  of  the  fire  or  by  the 
hand  of  man,  this  plate  has  been  folded  together  four  or  more  times, 
and,  as  it  is  very  thick,  it  is  impossible  to  unfold  it  with  the  hand. 


No.  866. 


Ko.  807. 


No.  866.    Ot^ect  of  Gold  (br  snspending  onuucenU. 
Nos.  867-872.    Six  Lumps  uf  Gold. 

(3 : 4  actual  slxe.    Depth,  28ft.) 


There  were  also  large  and  small  lumps  of  gold,  Nos.  867,  868,  869,  870,  and 
871;  also  a  very  large  one.  No.  872,  which  seems  to  have  been  inten- 


^  At  the  point  marked  t  on  Plan  I. 
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tionally  melted  into  the  shape  of  a  hell:  to  this  lump  has  heea  toed, 
in  the  conflagration  a  good  deal  of  silver,  -now  turned  into  chloride.  X 
have- also  to  mention  a  nugget  of  silver,  which  latter  has  turned  into 
chloride,  to  which  are  cemented  ten  gold  beads  of  different  forms;  a 
long  quadrangular  gold  wire,  almost  in  the  form  of  an  ear-ring ;  14  gold 
ear-rings  of  the  common  Trojan  type,  like  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764;  .a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  like  Nos.  840,  841  (p.  489) ;  and  a 
gold  ear-ring  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  vase,  to  the  mouth  of  which  a 
gold  wire  with  21  windings  is  soldered  (see  No.  844).  There  was  alsp  a 
gold  ear-ring  with  a  plain  pendknt  and  two  pointed  ends,  so  that  it  could 
be  put  through  the  ear  by  either  of  them;  further,  a  pretty  gold  ear- 
ring, in  the  shape  of  No.  847,  formed  of  14  gold  wires,  which  had  been 
bent  over  in  the  form  of  a  basket  and  soldered  together ;  the  innet  side 
had  then  been  smoothed  and  polished.  On  one  of  the  external  sides  it 
is  ornamented  with  one  row,  on  the  other  with  two  rows,  of  5  rosettes, 
with  one  rosette  at  the  top.  To  the  lower  part  is  soldered  a  small  gold 
plate,  ornamented  with  five  triangles  between  two  lines — all  of  intaglio- 
work  ;  and  below  each  triangle  is  a  perforation :  from  each  of  these  latter 
is  suspended  a  gold  chain,  covered  with  16  gold  double  leaVes  orna- 
mented with  dots,  and  at  the  end  of  each  chain  hangs  a  gold  ornament, 
much  like  a  Trojan  idol,  but  terminating  in  four  leaves  decorated  with 
dots.  This  and  all  the  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver  I  can  unfortunately 
only  show  as  they  are ;  for,  except  the  spirals  and  rosettes,  which  occur 
frequently  in  Mycenae,  and  also  abundantly  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
nothing  like  these  Trojan  gold  articles  has  been  ever  found  elsewhere. 
Professor  Sayce  thinks  the  ornamentation  with  rosettes  to  have  been 
invented  in  Babylonia,  to  have  passed  into  the  handiwork  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  to  have  been  brought  by  them  to  the  West.® 

I  further  mention  an  ear-ring  of  electrum,  ornamented  with  a  little 
crown,  in  which  is  fixed  a  pendant,  apparently  of  silver,  for  it  is  much 
destroyed  by  the  chloride ;  to  this  latter  object  have  been  cemented  a 
silver  ear-ring  and  innumerable  silver  beads  :  also  a  pendant  of  electrum, 
to  which  are  attached  numerous  gold  and  silver  beads :  also  about  ten 
silver  ear-rings,  all  cemented  together  by  the  chloride,  and  covered  vsith 
gold  beads,  which  likewise  stick  firmly  to  them ;  these  ear-rings  have  the 
usual  Trojan  shape  (see  Nos.  694,  695,  754-764) :  also  a  gold  disc  with 
18  incisions.  Close  to  the  two  vases  with  the  jewels  there  lay  embedded 
in  the  ashes  a  bronze  battle-axe,  9 }  in.  long,  of  the  common  Trojan  shape 
(see  Nos.  806-809  and  828),  and  two  of  those  strange  weapons  repre- 
sented by  Nos.  816  and  817  (p.  482). 

Only  3  ft.  from  this  discovery,  but  on  the  house-wall  itself,  and  at  a 
depth  of  26  ft.  below  the  surface,  there  was  found  another  and  larger 
treasure  of  bronze  weapons  and  gold  jewels  :^  these  latter  again  more  or  less 
embedded  in  the  same  sort  of  white  powder.  The  weapons  consisted  of  two 
lance-heads,  like  Nos.  803  and  804,  a  knife  like  No.  964  (p.  506),  and  two 
small  weapons  like  Nos.  816  and  817 — all  fused  together  in  the  conflagra- 


°  Contemporary  BevieWy  December  1878. 

^  The  place  where  thb  treasure  was  found  is  marked  s  on  Plan  I. 
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tion;. further,  a  battle-axe,  like  those  previously  described;  also  a  broken 
copper  vessel,  with  many  gold  beads  cemented  to  the  oxide  on  its  surface. 
It  contained  the  two  heavy  gold  bracelets  Nos.  873  and  874,  each  of  .which 
weighs  nearly  as  much  as  18  sovereigns,  and  is,  according  to  Mr.  Giuliano, 
of  the  fineness  of  23  carats.  They  are  almost  an  inch  broad,  and  consist  of 
a. thick  gold  plate,  which  on  No.  873  is  piped  with  gold  wire,  on  No.  874 


No.  873. 


No.  874. 


Nos.  873, 874.    Gold  Bracelets,  foand  on  the  wall  of  the  Royal  Hocue.    (7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

with  silver  wire.  The  outside  of  the  former  is  divided  by  four  vertical  rows 
of  three  rosettes  in  each,  into  four  nearly  equal  fields,  which  are  filled  up 
by  two  rows  of  the  spiral  ornamentation  which  we  see  on  the  Mycenean 
jewels ;  ^^  and,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  bracelets,  the  primitive  artist 
has  taken  care  to  represent  the  ornament  in  one  row  with  the  head  up- 
wards, and  in  the  other  with  the  head  downwards.  The  one  row  contains 
8,  the  other  9,  of  such  spiral  ornaments  ;  there  is,  besides,  a  vertical  row  of 
four  of  them,  and  thus  all  round  the  bracelet  there  are  72  such  ornaments, 
made  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  the  plate.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
other  bracelet.  No.  874,  is  almost  identical  with  this,  the  only  difierence 
being  that,  instead  of  rosettes,  the  vertical  columns  are  filled  with  beads. 
These  vertical  columns,  of  which  5  are  to  the  right  of  the  spectator,  4  to 
the  left,  and  another  4  on  the  other  side,  are  bordered  by  vertical  gold 
wires  soldered  to  the  plate  of  the  bracelet.  In  each  central  column  there 
is  a  border  of  double  wires.  Each  of  these  vertical  columns  has  8  rings, 
except  one  which  has  only  7 ;  thus  they  contain  103  rings  altogether. 
The  number  of  spiral  ornaments  is  54,  there  being  18  in  each  field.  I  may 
also  mention  large  lumps  of  melted  gold,  one  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
gold  nuggets  found  in  mines ;  also  a  lump  of  gold,  evidently  cut  from  a 
bar,  similar  to  Nos.  869  and  .870. 

Together  with  these  objects  was  found  the  lower  half  of  one  of  those 
large  Trojan  goblets  of  terra-cotta  with  two  handles  (SeTra  afi^ticxnre\\a\ 


"  See  my  Ifyoenae,  p.  196,  No.  295. 
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from  which  16  bars  of  gold  protruded,  each  being  4-33  in.  long,  and 
having  from  52  to  60  horizontal  incisions. 

I  represent  here  under  Nos.  875-877  three  of  these  gold  bars.     I 


ED 


fEnEEBBI 


875 


Koi.  875-877.    Three  Ban  of  Gold,  with  52  to  60  horlxontal  LncisioDB.    (About  7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

again  ask,  if  the  6  blades  of  pure  silver  (Nos.  787-792)  are  not  Homeric 
talents,  have  we  to  recognize  the  latter  in  these  16  gold  bars  ?  Professor 
Koberts,  of  the  Koyal  Mint,  who  kindly  analysed  a  portion  of  one  of 
them,  writes  to  me  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 

"  A  very  small  portion  cut  from  the  end  of  one  of  the  gold  rods  was 
scraped  clean  and  submitted  to  analysis,  the  weight  of  metal  examined 
being  2*536  grains.  It  was  found  to  contain  65*10  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
33*42  per  cent,  of  silver,  together  with  minute  traces  of  lead,  copper,  and 
iron,  but  the  amount  of  these  metals  collectively  does  not  exceed  1*5  per 
cent.     The  alloy  of  which  the  talent  is  composed  is,  therefore,  electrum." 

Having  pulled  these  16  bars  out  of  the  goblet,  I  found  below  them  two 
pairs  of  very  heavy  gold  ear-rings,  of  which  I  have  represented  one  pair 
under  Nos.  842  and  843  (p.  489).  Each  of  them  is  made  of  40  gold  wires, 
soldered  together,  beaten  round,  and  cut  out  in  the  upper  part,  so  as  to 
have  the  shape  of  a  crown,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  soldered  the  hook  or 
ear-ring  proper,  at  first  flat  and  ornamented  with  vertical  incisions,  and 
tapering  gradually  to  the  point.  On  the  inner  side  the  wires  were  polished 
to  a  smooth  surface ;  on  the  outer  side  of  each  ear-ring  basket  were  soldered 
four  rows  of  7  rosettes,  making  in  all  28  rosettes  on  each,  except  on  one 
of  them,  which  has  only  27.  To  render  the  ear-rings  more  solid,  a  gold 
wire,  which  may  be  easily  discerned  in  places  where  it  is  detached,  was 
soldered  all  round  the  edges.  To  the  lower  part  of  each  basket  were 
soldered  two  gold  plates :  on  that  in  front  we  see,  between  an  upper 
border  of  two  flat  gold  stripes  and  a  lower  one  of  a  very  narrow  stripe,  a 
row  of  18  beads  soldered  into  grooves ;  the  other  gold  plate  is  not  orna- 
mented, as  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  head.  To  each  of  these  plates  are 
fastened  8  rings,  made  of  double  gold  wire,  so  that,  as  there  are  16  rings, 
we  may  with  all  probability  suppose  that  to  each  of  these  ear-rings  were 
suspended  16  chains,  which  must,  however,  have  been  strung  on  thread, 
because  they  have  disappeared;  but  the  many  hundreds  of  gold  beads 
which  have  remained  are  silent  witnesses  to  their  splendour.  The  treads 
are  either  quadrangular  and  ornamented  with  incisions,  like  those  shown 
at  No.  855,  or  of  round  or  oval  form,  like  No.  857  or  No.  721 ;  or  they 
consist  of  long  and  very  thin  rings,  like  Nos.  894-897. 

I  represent  the  other  pair  of  ear-rings  under  Nos.  881  and  882. 
Both  were  made  of  gold  plate,  to  either  side  of  which  were  soldered  13 
gold  wires ;  then  the  whole  was  turned  round  into  the  form  of  a  basket, 
the  hook  or  ear-ring  proper  being  soldered  on  the  top  in  the  middle,  and 
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decorated  at  its  lower  end  with  20  beads  soldered  into  grooves.     Each 
side  of  both  ear-rings  was  then  decorated  with  5  rows  of  25  beads,  soldered 
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No9.  878-900.    Three  Rings  for  fastening  and  ornamenting  thp.tresaefl  or  locks  of  hair»  fonr  richly  ornamented 
Ear-rings,  and  Deads  fur  pendants  and  neclclaces— all  uf  g^^ld.    (3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 


into  grooves,  between  6  borders  of  double  horizontal  wires :  thus  there 
were  in  all,  on  both  sides  of  each  ear-ring,  270  beads.  Very  simple 
linear  patterns  are  incised  on  both  sides  of  the  plate  in  the  middle, 
as  well  as  on  the  plate  soldered  below  :  in  this  latter  there  are  5  holes 
for  suspending  ornaments.  M.  Alessandro  Castellani  thinks  that  "the 
primitive  goldsmiths  imitated  the  types  of  the  Diademiae,  the  pseudo- 
Diademiae,  and  the  family  of  Echinae,  covered  as  these  aquatic  creatures 
arc  with  a  variety  of  lines  and  raised  points.  It  is  natural  that  artistic 
decoration  should  derive  its  elements  from  surrounding  nature."  ^^ 

Mr.  Giuliano  estimates  the  fineness  of  these  two  pairs  of  ear-rings  to 
be  23  carats.  But  the  gold  beads  are  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ; 
Mr.  Giuliano  considers  some  to  be  20,  others  18  or  only  16  carats  fine. 
This  agrees  with  the  analysis  made  by  Prof.  Eoberts,  who  writes  to  me : 
"0*0910  gramme  of  gold  beads  were  found  by  assay  to  contain  67-91  per 
cent,  of  gold.  A  single  bead,  weighing  0*0920  gramme,  of  richer  colour 
than  the  rest,  contained  75*8  per  cent,  of  gold.  The  standard  of  these 
beads  varies,  therefore,  from  16  to  18  carats.  In  all  the  beads  submitted 
to  me  the  colour  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  appears  to  have  been  brought 
out  by  artificial  means,  and  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Japanese, 


**  Alessandro  Castellani,  at  the  German  Archsological  Institute  in  Rome,  Jan.  3,  1879. 
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who  employ  an  interesting  series  of  gold  alloys,  use  plum-juice  vinegar 
for  this  purpose." 

There  were  further  found  in  this  treasure  9  simpler  gold  ear-rings, 
one  of  which,  No.  837  (p.  489),  is  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  two 
spirals  in  each,  resembling  those  on  the  second  Mycenean  tombstone.^ 
Another,  No.  879  (p.  497),  has  a  pendant  in  the  shape  of  a  bell-clapper. 
Three  others  have  the  usual  Trojan  form  of  Nos.  694,  695,  and  754-764. 
The  remaining  four,  of  which  I  represent  two  under  Nos.  878  and  880,  are 
merely  spirals  with  two  twists,  and,  on  closer  inspection,  I  find  both 
extremities  of  them  far  too  thick  to  be  put  into  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  been  used  for  holding  together  the  locks  of 
the  hair,  and  they  may,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  explain  the  passage  in 
Homer :  "  Dabbled  with  blood  were  his  locks,  which  might  vie  with  the 
Graces,  and  the  braids  twined  with  gold  and  silver."^  I  suppose  the 
curious  ring  No.  879,  which  has  no  point,  could  also  not  have  been  any- 
thing else  but  an  ornament  of  the  hair. 

I  further  collected  from  the  Treasure  two  gold  bars  like  No.  866,  the 
one  with  18,  the  other  with  20  perforations  for  suspending  ornaments ; 
also  45  gold  buttons  of  a  semi-globular  form,  like  those  marked  Nos.  858, 
859,  860,  with  an  ear  in  the  hollow  and  a  border  decorated  with  25  dots 
of  punched  work ;  also  a  small  plain  hairpin,  like  No.  865,  but  with  an 
octagonal  head.    * 

I  have  still  to  mention  another  smaller  discovery  of  gold,  made  by 
me  in  November  1878,  in  my  excavation  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill, 
exactly  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  brick  wall.^  It  consisted  merely  of 
a  pair  of  heavy  massive  ear-rings,  like  No.  841,  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent 
decorated  with  three  rows  of  beads  soldered  into  grooves,  a  small  object 
of  silver  with  six  perforations,  and  a  silver  plate  of  oval  form  measuring 
2*4  in.  in  its  broadest  part :  its  length  cannot  be  well  determined,  as  it 
has  been  folded  in  the  fire  and  both  ends  are  bent  over,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  about  5  in.  long.  Together  with  these  objects  were  found 
hundreds  of  gold  beads,  among  which  are  many  in  the  form  of  leaves, 
like  No.  912,  with  tubular  holes  in  the  middle.  Finally,  I  have  to  record 
the  finding  of  the  pretty  gold  hairpin.  No.  835  (p.  488),  which  exhibits 
on  each  side  a  rosette  with  eleven  flower-petals ;  but  this  round  part  with 
the  two  rosettes  consists  of  two  distinct  gold  discs  with  no  punched  work. 
They  were  made  in  the  following  way : — A  small  semi-globular  gold 
plate  was  soldered  in  the  centre,  and  around  it  a  border  of  gold  wire ; 
then  the  leaves  were  formed  of  gold  wire  and  soldered  on  symmetrically. 
When  the  two  discs  had  been  thus  decorated,  they  were  joined  by  a 
broad  flat  gold  band,  which  projects  slightly  over  both  of  them.  Then 
this  double  disc  was  soldered  on  the  long  pin,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
decorated  with  incisions.  The  pin  was  then  stuck  through  a  flat  gold 
band,  which  was  soldered  on  both  sides  of  the  double  disc,  and  coiled  at 
both  ends  into  a  spiral  with  three  turns.     The  pin  was  further  pierced 


»  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  81,  No.  140.  »  See  Plan  I.  (of  Troy)  and  Sectional   Plan 

«  //.  xvii.  51,  52  :  III.  H, 

cUfiarl  ol  Sc^vro  ic6/juu  xm^^*^^^  6fio7eu 
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through  a  small  gold  disc,  which  we  see  soldered  below  the  gold  band. 
Lastly,  a  gold  band  was  soldered  on  the  top  of  the  disc,  and  turned  on 
either  side  into  spirals  of  five  turns. 

I  have  further  to  mention  among  the  discoveries  of  1878  the  remark- 
able silver  dagger,  No.  901,  which  was  discovered  in  the  royal  house  at  a 
depth  of  28  ft.  The  good  preservation  of  this  object,  its 
horizontal  lines  and  its  black  colour,  would  lead  any  one 
to  believe  that  it  was  of  meteoric  iron.  But  Professor 
Roberts  of  the  Royal  Mint,  who  scraped  oflf  a  little  of 
the  thin  black  layer  with  which  the  dagger  is  covered 
and  analysed  it,  proved  it  to  be  chloride  of  silver.  I  may 
also  state  that  the  metal  below  the  black  layer  is  per- 
fectly white;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that 
Professor  Roberts's  analysis  is  correct,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  silver  and  not  an  iron  dagger. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  silver  dagger  must  have 
been  a  ceremonial  weapon.  It  is  6  in.  long,  double-edged, 
and  pretty  sharp.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  blade  are 
two  openings,  0*53  in.  long  and  0*12  in.  broad,  which 
have  probably  been  made  only  for  the  sake  of  ornament. 
The  end  of  the  long  handle  is  bent  round  at  a  right 
angle,  which  proves  that  it  has  been  cased  in  wood; 
it  can  hardly  have  been  cased  in  ivory,  as  all  the  ivory 
I  found  in  the  burnt  city  is  so  well  preserved.  I  have 
to  add  that   this   silver   dagger  has 

♦  precisely   the   form   of   the   daggers 

found  in  the  large  Treasure  (see 
Nos.  811-814).  We  may  probably 
recognize  another  ceremonial  weapon 
in  the  gold  arrow-head,  No.  902, 
which  was  found  on  the  plateau  of 
the  two  large  walls  (the  Tower). 

Of  precious  metals,  I  also  dis- 
covered two  small  treasures  during 
my  excavations  in  1879.  The  first 
of  these  was  found  in  April,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hill,  about  66  ft.  outside  the  brick 
city  wall  (see  Plan  I.,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  n  a), 
at  a  depth  of  only  13  ft.  below  the  surface ;  it  lay  on 
a  fallen  house-wall,  and  had  probably  dropped  from  an 
upper  storey.  As  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
stratum  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  does  not  always 
occur  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface :  within  the 
precincts  of  the  burnt  city  it  is  generally  reached  at  a 
depth  of  23  ft.,  but,  for  reasons  before  explained,  it  is 
also  struck  immediately  below  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  of  Athene;  and,  on  the  north-east  and  east  sides,  outside  the 
brick  wall  of  the  burnt  city,  it  generally  occurs  at  so  small  a  depth  as 


No.  902.  FUt  Piece  of 
Gold,  in  the  form  of  an 
Arrow-head.  Friiin  ihe 
Tower.  (Nearly  actnal 
aixe.    Depth,  26  ft) 


W 


No.  901.    Dagger  of 
Silver,  probably  a  cere- 
monial weapon. 
(Actual  size. 
Depth,  28  fi.) 
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12  ft.  Visitors  will  have  no  difficulty  in  -convincing  themselves  of  this 
fact  in  my  trenches.  At  all  events,  this  appears  to  he  confirmed  hy  the 
shape  of  the  gold  ornaments  contained  in  this  small  treasure,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  similar  to  those  found  in  the  treasures  discovered 
near  the  royal  house  in  the  city  proper,  except  the  gold  discs  Nos.  903 
and  904,  of  which  three  were  found,  and  which  now  occurred  here  for 
the  first  time.  But  similar  gold  discs  were  abundant  in  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  Mycenae ;  where,  in  the  third  tomb  alone,  I  collected  701  of 
them.*  No.  903  represents  a  pretty  star  flower  within  a  small  border,  and 
we  see  a  similar  one  in  No.  904  within  a  treble  border,  all  in  repousse- 
work.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  the  Trojans 
produced  such  patterns. 
Mr.  Giuliano  thinks 
with  Mr.  Landerer  that 
the  gold  plate  was  laid 
on  a  block  of  lead  and 
the  ornamentation  ham- 
mered or  pressed  into 
it.  In  the  treasure  was 
also  the  gold  breast  or- 
nament No.  905,  which 
is  18  in.  long.  The 
upper  part,  in  the  form 
of  a  basket,  is  1*8  in. 
long  and  1^  in.  broad; 
it  consists  of  twenty- 
five  gold  wires,  which 
were  beaten  flat,  sol- 
dered together,  bent 
over,  and  joined  by 
means  of  a  small  gold 
plate,  0-12  in.  broad, 
and  of  two  gold  pins; 
to  the  upper  border 
were  soldered  two  gold 
hooks,  2  J  in.  long.  One 
side  of  the  gold  basket 
is  ornamented  with 
three  rows  of  eleven 
gold  rings,  and  two 
more  such  rings  are  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the  hooks.  All  these 
rings  were  filled  up  with  a  substance  like  white  glass,  which  seems 
to  have  onco  had  another  colour,  and  may  probably  have  been  blue. 
At  the  lowei  end  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  with  ten  holes,  from  which 
ten  chains  hang  down,  consisting  of  double  rings  of  gold  wire,  and  on 


No8.  903.904.  Discs  of  Gold-leaf,  richly 

ornamented.    (  A  bout  bal  f  actual  size. 

Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  905.    Gold  Ornament,  protubly 
for  suspending  on  the  breast. 
Cl :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


*  See  my  Mycenae^  pp.  165-172. 
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each  link  is  fixed  a  leaf  of  gold,  0*2  in.  in  diameter.    Each  gold  chain 
has  155  such  links  and  155  such  leaves,  and  there  are,  consequently. 


Nofl.  90»-a20.    Ear>rlog8,  Bracelet,  Fillet,  IWds  for  necklaces,  Ear-riDg  with  pendant,  all  of  gold. 
(3 : 4  acioal  size.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 

1550  double  rings  or  links,  and  1550  leaves.  At  the  end  of  each  chain 
is  suspended  a  gold  idol  of  the  usual  form,  with  two  eyes  well  indicated. 
This  ornament  had  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  labourers,  and,  with 
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other  debris,  it  had  been  put  on  the  wheelbarrow  to  be  shot  over  the 
incline;  but  it  was  discovered  by  the  keen  eye  of  Professor  Virchow, 
who  lifted  it  from  the  wheelbarrow  and  saved  it  from  certain  destruction. 
There  were  also  found  the  fragments  of  seven  much  larger  gold  idols. 
Another  treasure  was  found  by  me,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Burnouf  and 
Professor  Virchow,  at  a  depth  of  33  ft.  below  the  surface 
(in  the  place  marked  v  to  the  north  of  the  place  marked  A 
on  Plan  I.,  of  Troy),  on  the  slope  of  the  great  Trojan 
wall,  close  to  the  house  of  the  ancient  town-chief  or  king, 
and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  large  Treasure  was  found 
in  1873.  It  consisted  of  two  gold  ear-rings,  of  which 
I  represent  one  under  No.  920.  Both  have  the  usual 
basket  form,  and  are  ornamented  with  three  rosettes. 
To  the  basket  is  soldered  a  gold  plate,  ornamented  with 
very  simple  incised  linear  patterns.  To  this  gold  plate 
are  fixed,  on  the  one  ear-ring  five,  on  the  other  only  four, 
gold  rings ;  from  which  are  suspended  gold  chains  covered 
with  leaves. 

I  further  mention  the  very  large  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  common  form,  Nos.  906  and  907,  of  which  the  latter 
is  ornamented  with  three  rosettes : 
— another  gold  ear-ring,  just  like 
No.  920,  but  without  pendants: — 
two  more  small  gold  ear-rings  of 
the  usual  form,  of  which  I  repre- 
sent one  under  No.  910: — a  small 
gold  ring,  like  Nos.  878  and  880, 
for  holding  the  hair  locks  or  braids : 
— one  plain  gold  fillet,  21  in.  long, 
which  I  represent  under  No.  921; 
it  has  at  one  extremity  three  per- 
forations, and  on  the  other  one  per- 
foration, for  fastening  it  round  the 
head: — nine  gold  ornaments  with 
four  spirals,  like  Nos.  836  and  838 ; 
and  some  smaller  ones  of  the  same 
kind,  like  No.  909.  Similar  ornaments  are  very  abundant 
in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae.^ 

This  treasure  further  contained  two  very  large  and 
heavy  f^old  bracelets,  of  which  I  represent  one  under 
No.  918.  It  consists  of  a  very  thick  round  gold  rod, 
having  at  one  extremity  only  an  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  flower- 
button.  In  the  treasure  were  also  hundreds  of  gold  beads,  in  the  form 
of  rings  or  leaves,  with  a  tubular  hole,  like  Nos.  911-916,  and  885-899; 
the  six  silver  ear-rings.  No.  922,  which  are  fastened  together  by  the 
cementing  action  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  to  which  also  many  gold 
beads  are  stuck ;  and  the  large  silver  spoon.  No.  923,  of  good  repousse- 


No.  922.  Six  Silver  Ear-riiiga, 
fastened  together  bj  the  ce- 
menting action  of  the  chloride 
of  silver,  many  gold  bcadt 
sticking  to  ihem.  (H&lf  ac- 
tual size.    Depth,  28  ft) 


No.  921.  HUeiuf 
Gold.  (Halfactnal 
■lie.    UepthfSSft.) 


*  Sec  my  Mycenae,  No.  297. 
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work.  Like  the  shield,  No.  799,  this  spoon  has  in  the  centre  a  large  navel- 
like boss  {6fjL(f>a\6<;),  surrounded  by  a  furrow  (aiika^)  and  by  a  projecting 
border.  The  handle  has  a  floral  orna- 
mentation in  intaglio;  its  end  is  per- 
forated, and  has  a  large  ring  for  sus- 
pension. The  large  size  of  this  spoon, 
and  particularly  its  boss,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  a  sacred  use,  and  was 
employed  for  libations.  Further,  the 
treasure  contained  the  pretty  gold  fillet. 
No.  919,  which  has  two  perforations  at 
each  end.  It  is  decorated,  in  punched 
work,  with  a  border  of  dots,  9  double 
concentric  circles,  and  27  vertical  rows 
of  dots.  There  were  also  found  nine 
gold  ear-rings  of  the  shape  represented 
by  No.  917,  which  had  never  yet  occurred 
except  of  silver  (see  No.  122,  p.  250). 
They  have  the  form  of  a  primitive  boat, 
and  consist  of  simple  gold  plate.  The 
two  ends  are  turned  round  in  the  form 
of  spirals,  and  by  the  holes  of  the  latter 
they  were  suspended  in  the  ear  by  means 
of  a  thin  gold  wire.  Each  of  these 
boat-like  ear-rings  is  ornamented  with 
21  dots  made  with  the  punch.  There 
are  gold  ear-rings  similar  to  these  in 
the  gold  room  of  the  British  Museum, 
but  I   could  not   find   out  where   they  came   from. 

I  have  further  to  mention  gold  rings  with  a  spiral  ornamentation  like 
No.  839  and  No.  845,  the  thick  ends  of  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  served  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair-tresses.  Also  plain  ear-rings 
like  No.  846,  and  ear-rings  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  with  a  granular  orna- 
mentation like  Nos.  883  and  884. 

Among  the  gold  objects  found  I  have  finally  to  mention  the  pretty 
eagle,  which  I  represent  in  three  difierent  positions,  under  Nos.  924,  925, 
926.  Its  form  resembles  a  pigeon,  but  the  head  is  decidedly  that  of  an 
eagle.  It  is  nearly  2  in.  long  and  If  in.  broad ;  the  tail  has  a  breadth  and 
length  of  0*6  in.  It  is  made  of  two  gold  plates  joined  by  two  gold  pins,^ 
and  presents  an  example  of  pretty  good  repousse- work.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  hollow  belly  (see  No.  925)  is  a  round  hole,  which  makes  it  likely 
that  the  eagle  was  fixed  on  an  object  of  wood.  The  upper  side  is 
ornamented  with  linear  patterns  of  intaglio- work ;  the  wings  and  tail 
have  also  an  incised  decoration  on  the  reverse  side.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  wings  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  double-headed  eagle  in  the  Hittite 
sculptures  of  Boghaz  Kioi  and  Eyuk. 

•  This  is  the  only  instance  at  Troy  in  whisb.  we  see  metal  plates  not  soldered,  but  joined 
with  pins. 


Ko.  923.  Spoon  of  Silver,  wiUi  a  large  ofii^aAo.- 
in  the  middle.  The  handle  Is  ornamented ;  a 
ring  for  suspension  is  attached  to  its  end. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  33  ft.) 
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Nu8.  924-i»26.    hagle  of  Gold.    (7  : 8  actual  bize.    i>eptu,  2\)  fu) 


At  a  depth  of  from  30  to  33  ft.,  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  royal 
house,  was  found  the  remarkable  bronze  dagger,  No.  927,  which  is 
8*2  in.  long,  very  well  preserved,  and  of  a  dark  grey 
colour,  just  like  iron.  The  blade  is  4*2  in.  long,  and 
nearly  1^  in.  wide  at  its  thickest  part.  The  handle  is 
quadrangular,  and  is  decorated  with  incised  triangles, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  it  was  not  cased  in  wood. 
The  end  of  the  handle  is  ornamented  with  a  couchant 
cow  or  ox  with  long  horns.  I  hold  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  this  also  was  a  ceremonial  dagger,  as,  on  account 
of  the  cow,  it  seems  too  unhandy  to  have  served  for 
common  use.  By  the  cementing  power  of  the  chloride 
of  copper  there  stick  to  this  dagger  five  glass  beads, 
which  are  now  white,  but  which  have  apparently  once 
been  blue.  Most  certainly  these  glass  beads  have  never 
served  as  ornaments  of  the  dagger ;  they  can  only  have 
come  in  contact  with  it  accidentally :  but  their  presence 
seems  to  prove  that  they  were  in  general  use  here.  But 
were  they  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  or  home-made  ? 

Under  Nos.  928-930,  934-936,  940,  941,  and  945, 
I  represent  some  of  the  common  bronze  pins  or  brooches, 
which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  burnt  city, 
and  also  frequently  in  all  the  other  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik;  they  have  a  globular  head,  and  were  in  use 
before  the  invention  of  the  fibula.  Nos.  939,  947,  and 
951  are  similar;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  head  is 
here  turned  in  the  form  of  a  spiral ;  but  this  is  hardly 
visible,  owing  to  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  copper  with 
which  the  brooches  are  covered.  No.  932  is  a  brooch 
with  a  double  spiral. 

Nos.  931,  933,  942,  944,  and  946  are  primitive  arrow- 
heads of  bronze  or  copper.  No.  937  is  a  fish-hook; 
No.  938,  a  curious  object  of  lead  in  the  form  of  an  ear- 
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No.  927.  Dagger  of 
Bronze;  with  a  hilt 
in  the  form  of  a  cow 
with  long  horns. 
(Half  actual  size. 
Depth.  30  to  33  n.) 
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ring,  but,  being  far  too  thick  to  be  stuck  into  the  ear,  it  very  probably 
served  to  fasten  and  ornament  the  hair.     Nos.  943,  948,  and  949  are 


Not.  M&-963.    PrimitlTe  Broocbet,  Arrow-bead^  a  Pmidi,  Rings,  ke.  of  Bronie.    CAboot  half  actual  dte. 

Depth,  24  to  32  ft.) 

rings ;  No.  952  is  a  needle,  and  No.  953  a  punch  of  bronze.    Nos.  954 
and  956  are  bronze  knives ;  in  the  handle  of  the  former  may  be  seen  one, 


No.  954. 


No.  955. 


No.  967. 


Nof.  954-957.    Knives.  Arrow-bead,  and  Lanoe-head  of  Bronse.    (Half  actual  size.    Deptb,  r2  to  32  ft.) 

in  that  of  the  latter  two  round  heads  of  the  pins  by  means  of  which  the 
handles  were  fixed  in  the  wooden  casing. 
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No.  055  is  the  only  bronze  arrow-head  with  barbs  ever  found  by  me 
in  this  third,  the  burnt  city,  all  the  other  arrow-heads  being  of  the  shape 
described  before.  But  that  similarly  shaped  arrow-heads  were  in  use, 
though  without  barbs,  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  mould  No.  604, 
which  has  the  forms  for  casting  them. 

No.  957  is  another  lance-head  of  bronze.  In  its  handle  may  be  seen 
two  pin-heads^  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  shaft.  No.  958  is  a  bronze 
battle-axe,  with  a  perforation  for  the  handle.  Only  four  were  found  by 
me  of  the  like  shape,  and  all  of  them  in  the  burnt  city.  Similar 
battle-axes  of  bronze  have  been  found  on  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Cagliari.^     Numerous  battle-axes  of  a  similar 


No8. 958-93 J.  A  Battle-axe  perforate<l  In  the  middle,  two  common  Battle-axes,  three  Knives,  and  another 
instrument— all  of  bronze.    (1 :  6  actual  size.    Depth,  23  to  33  ft.) 

shape,  but  of  pure  copper,  were  found  in  Hungary.^  Nos.  959  and  960 
represent  two  more  of  the  bronze  battle-axes  of  the  common  Trojan  shape. 
Nos.  961,  962,  and  964  are  bronze  knives ;  No.  963,  a  pointed  implement 
of  bronze. 

Under  Nos.  965  and  966  I  represent  two  bronze  knives  of  a 
remarkable  form;  both  run  out  into  a  spiral  No.  965,  which  is 
single-edged,  has  evidently  had  its  handle  encased  in  wood;  No.  966 
is  double-edged:  the  singular  shape  of  its  handle  makes  it  hardly 
possible  that  it  can  have  been  cased  in  wood.  Mr.  Basil  Cooper  calls 
my  attention  to  the  exact  Egyptian  type  in  the  form  of  these  two 
knives.  I  represent  under  No.  967  one  more  one-edged  knife  of  the 
common  form.  The  Trojan  knives  had  in  no  instance  the  shape  of  our 
present  pocket-knives ;  they  were  much  longer,  had  handles  of  wood,  and 
were  worn  attached  to  the  belt,  as  we  see  in  Homer. 

No.  968  is  again  a  bronze  lance;  in  its  lower  end  may  be  seen  the 


•  See  Vincenzo  Crespi,  11  Miiseo  cCAntichita  di 
Cagliari;  Cagliari,  1872,  PI.  ii.  Nos.  4,  5,  6.  On 
the  same  plate  we  also  see  represented,  under 
No.  7,  a  mould,  with  a  bed  for  casting  a  similar 
battle-axe. 

'  See  Joseph  Hampel,  Catalogue  de  V Exposition 


pr4historique  dcs  Musecs  de  Province  et  des  CoHec- 
tionsparticulieresdc  la  Jlonfjrie,  Buda-Pesth,  1876, 
pp.  139,  140,  Nos.  146,  150,  152;  and  Joseph 
Hampel,  Antiquit€s  pr^Uistoriqucs  de  la  Hongrie^ 
Esztergom,  1876,  PI.  vii.  Nos.  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13, 
14,  15. 
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holes  for  the  pins  by  which  it  was  fastened  in  the  shaft.  It  was  picked 
np  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  two  entire  skeletons  of  men,  which  I  found  in 
the  room  of  a  house  to  the  east  of  the  plateau  of  the  Tower,  immediately 


t-  -^^ 


Nos.  965-967.  Three  Bronze  Knives,  of  which  two  ore  of  a  very  rem&rkable  form. 
No.  965.  Actiaal  sl2e.   Depth,  24  ft.       No.  966.  Actual  size.    Depth,  24  ft.     No.  967.  2  :  3  actual  size.    Dep:h,  23ft. 

to  the  north  of  the  nine  jars  (see  Plan  I.,  of  Troy,  the  place  marked  e  s}, 
and  which  appear  to  be  those  of  warriors,  as  they  had  helmets  on  their 
heads.     One  of  the  skulls  was  fractured,  the  other  was  uninjured ;  but 


No.  968.    Bronze  Lance  of  a  lYoJan  Warrior,  found  bcaiJe  his  Skeleton.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth.  23  ft.) 

this  latter  was  also  fractured  on  its  way  to  London.  Professor  Virchow, 
who  kindly  recomposed  both  skulls  and  made  the  accompanying  excellent 
geometrical  drawings  of  them  (Nos.  969-972  and  Nos.  973-976),  has  sent 
me  the  following  interesting  note. 
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Nc8.  969-972. 

Nos.  973-976. 

Length  of  the  skull        

Greatest  breadth  of  the  akull. 

Auricular  height 

Breadth  of  the  frontal  bone  at  its  base. 

Height  of  the  face           

Breadth        „                 

„        of  lower  jaw     

Orbit,  height        

,,  breadth       

Nose,  height         

„     breath       

Heightof  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the  upper  jaw 
Horizontal  circumference  of  the  skul  1 

193 

132-5? 
110 
90 
lOi-5 

88? 

47? 
23 
15 
521 

191 

141 

110 

99 

106 

89 

77 

30 

38 

49 

2G 

10 

537 

"  From  which  the  following  indices  may  further  be  calculated  : 

No0.  969-972. 

Nos.  973-976. 

Longitudinal  index         

Auricular  index 

Nasal  index          

Orbital  index       

68-6 
56-9 
48*9 

73-8 
57-5 
.53-0 
78-9 

Ka969. 


No.  970. 


Nos.  •<9-«72.  ProCesBor  VlTtfaow's  geometrloal  dnivlng  of  the  skull  of  one  of  tbe  two  warriors  fonnd.  with  belmsU 
on  thdr  hoads  and  a  lanoe-bead,  in  tbe  room  of  a  boose  of  tbe  bomt  city.  (Deptb,  about  26  ft)  Tbe  defi- 
ciencies replaced  by  gypsum  are  indicated  by  oUigw  Unes. 
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"The  skull  Nos.  969-972  is  evidently  that  of  a  male;  judging  from 
the  good  preservation  of  the  teeth-crowns,  it  belongs  to  a  young  man, 
who,  however,  has  had  time  to  wear  deeply  down  the  edges  of  the  incisors. 
The  forehead  is  broad ;  the  glabella  moderately  deepened.  The  vertical 
curve  (curve  of  the  vertex)  is  long  and  well  shaped,  with  a  rapid  falling 
oflf  of  the  occiput,  which  for  the  rest  is  rounded ;  lambdoidal  suture  ser- 
rated. The  eyebrow  projections  are  strongly  developed ;  maxillary  bones 
quite  orthognathous ;  the  chin  projecting,  broad  and  angular.  The  middle 
of  the  lower  jawbone  above  the  chin  is  inflected ;  the  upper  alveolar  pro- 
cess very  low.  The  upper  part  of  the  nose  is  narrow,  the  spine  much  deve- 
loped.    The  face  is  somewhat  coarse  and  narrow,  with  deep  Fossae  caninae. 


No.  973. 


H0.M4. 


No.  975. 


No.  976. 


Noe.  973-976.  Professor  Virchow's  geometrical  drawing  of  the  skull  of  the  other^of  the  two  warriors  found,  with 
helmetJi  on  their  heads  and  a  lance-head,  in  the  room  of  a  house  of  the  burnt  city.  (Depth,  about  26  ft.)  Tho 
deficiencies  replaced  by  gypsum  are  indicated  by  oblvpte  lines. 

"  The  skull  Nos.  973-976  is  probably  that  of  a  young  man,  though  it 
has  a  very  delicate  appearance.  The  superciliary  arches  are  slight ;  the 
frontal  and  parietal  tubera  distinct,  but  not  strongly  protruding;  the 
teeth  but  little  worn  down.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  continuous  frontal 
suture  and  prognathism  pretty  strongly  developed.  Though  almost  the 
whole  occiput  and  the  right  side  had  to  be  artificially  reconstructed,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  uncertainty  of  the  measuring  is  great,  yet  tho 
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chief  results  may  be  considered  as  trustworthy.  On  the  whole,  the  skull 
is  narrow  and  high ;  its  greatest  height  is  two  finger-breadths  behind  the 
coronal  suture.  Owing  to  the  restoration,  it  broadens  perhaps  more  than 
is  necessary  towards  the  back  and  below.  In  the  Norma  temporalis  it 
appears  high  and  long.  The  face  is  moderately  high ;  less  coarse  than 
the  preceding,  but  not  pretty.  The  nose  appears  to  be  broad ;  its  back 
especially  is  somewhat  flattened  at  its  beginning.  The  eye-holes  are  low ; 
the  Fossae  caninae  deep ;  the  incisors  large ;  the  alveolar  apophysis  of  the 
upper  jaw  projects  obliquely.  The  lower  jaw  is  strong ;  the  chin  broad 
and  projecting ;  the  alveolar  part  of  the  lower  jaw  is  on  the  whole  some- 
what bent  forward ;  high  processes ;  low  coronoid  apophysis. 

"  While  the  two  male  skulls  have  many  resemblances  to  each  other, 
they  are  essentially  distinguished  from  the  female  skull  (No.  147).  This 
is  brachycephalic  (index  82*5),  while  the  two  others  are  distinctly  stamped 
dolichocephalic y  with  an  index  of  68*6  in  the  first,  of  73  *  8  in  the  second. 
Probably  their  narrowness  has  been  partly  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  earth  which  lay  upon  them,  and  somewhat  higher  numbers 
ought  to  be  taken ;  but  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  contrast  between 
the  skulls.  It  is  only  in  the  prognathism  that  the  skull  Nos.  973-976 
approaches  the  female  skull  No.  147,  whilst  the  strongly  orthognathic 
skull  Nos.  969-972  is  in  contrast  with  both. 

"The  question  whether  all  three  skulls  belong  to  the  same  people, 
is  diflScult  to  decide  on  account  of  such  great  differences.  If  the  progna- 
thism is  regarded  as  an  ethnological  criterion,  then  the  conclusion  mast 
be  that  4;he  male  skull,  Nos.  969-972,  must  belong  to  a  people  different 
from  the  other  two.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  form 
of  the  skull  indicates  rather  a  relation  between  the  two  male  skulls 
than  between  them  and  the  female  skull.  It  is  true  that  the  female  sex 
inclines  more  to  prognathism,  and  in  many. races  the  female  calvaria 
appears  shorter  and  broader  than  the  male ;  but  still  the  difference  in  the 
cephalic  index  (82  •  5  —  73  •  8  =  8  •  7)  is  so  considwable  that  it  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  mere  difference  of  sex.  Thus  we  are  led  naturally  to  the 
question,  whether  we  have  not  here  before  us  the  remains  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  this  respect  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  all  three  skulls  present  in 
a  striking  manner  the  appearance  of  the  bones  of  a  race  in  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization.  Nothing  of  the  savage,  nothing  massive  in  the 
formation  of  the  bones,  no  particularly  strong  development  of  the 
apophyses  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  can  be  observed.  All  the  parts 
have  a  smooth,  fine,  almost  slender  appearance.  It  is  true  that  all 
three  skulls  have  belonged  to  youthful  persons,  or  at  least  to  persons  but 
little  advanced  in  age,  and  many  a  protuberance  would  perhaps  have  been 
further  developed  had  they  grown  older.  But  with  savage  races  the 
bones  acquire  earlier  a  greater  thickness  and  ruggedness,  and  it  is  there- 
fore most  natural  to  infer  that  the  ancient  owners  of  these  heads  belonged 
to  a  settled  people,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  who, 
through  intercourse  with  distant  races,  were  more  exposed  to  being 
mixed  in  blood. 

"  Of  course  these  remarks  can  only  be  offered  with  gre^t  reserve,  as  in 
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all  three  skulls  decay  had  reached  such  a  degree,  that  the  recomposition  of 
the  fragments,  particularly  of  the  face,  by  no  means  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  arbitrariness.  Each  of  the  two  male  skulls  has,  under  my 
direction,  been  taken  to  pieces  and  recomposed  six  or  seven  times; 
nevertheless  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  result.  But 
at  last  I  have  terminated  the  attempts  at  restoration,  because,  as  large 
pieces  are  missing,  a  certain  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  restorer 
cannot  be  avoided ;  besides,  at  least  in  the  main  points,  it  cannot  be  per- 
ceived that  a  fresh  restoration  would  give  an  essentially  different  result. 
The  dolichocephalism  of  the  male  and  the  brachycephalism  of  the  female 
skulls  would  surely  as  little  disappear  as  the  orthognathism  of  the  one 
and  the  prognathism  of  the  two  other  skulls. 

"  The  temptation  is  very  great  to  make  further  suppositions  regarding 
the  extraction  of  the  individual  persons  and  their  social  position.  This 
temptation,  I  believe,  I  must  resist,  because  our  real  knowledge  of  the 
craniology  of  ancient  peoples  is  still  on  a  very  small  scale.  If  it  were 
correct  that,  as  some  authors  suppose,  the  ancient  Thracians,  like  the 
modern  Albanians,  were  brachycephalic,  we  might  perhaps  connect  with 
them  the  people  represented  by  the  brachycephalic  head  from  Hissarlik. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dolichocephalism  of  Semites  and  Egyptians  would 
permit  us  to  go  with  our  dolicephalic  skulls  from  Hissarlik  to  so  distant 
an  origin.  But  if  besides  the  skull  index  we  take  into  consideration  the 
entire  formation  of  the  head  and  the  face  of  the  dolichocephalic  skulls,  the 
idea  that  those  men  were  members  of  the  Aryan  race  is  highly  pleasing. 
Hence  I  believe  the  natural  philosopher  should  stop  in  the  face  of  these 
problems,  and  should  abandon  further  investigation  to  the  archaeologist." 

The  skull  Nos.  977,  978,  which  was  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city, 
in  a  jar,  together  with  ashes  of  animal  matter,  is,  as  Prof.  Yirchow 
informs  me,  that  of  a  woman,  probably  of  a  "  young  maiden.  Its  type 
is  a  very  characteristic  female  one :  the  bones  are  fine ;  the  form  is 
very  pleasing.  Corresponding  to  the  pronounced  doUchocephalio  index 
of  71*3  (greatest  length  188,  greatest  breadth  134  mm.),  the  Norma 
verticalis  is  long  and  oval ;  the  Norma  temporalis  extended,  with  a  long 
and  somewhat  flat  vertex-curve.  The  auricular  height  is  111  mm. ; 
according  to  this,  the  auricular  index  amounts  to  57,  which  is  a  very  low 
measure.  In  the  same  way  the  Lambda-angle  is  low  and  very  obtuse; 
the  forehead  low,  falling  off  distinctly  and  rapidly  from  the  vertex-curve ; 
the  orbital  edges  quite  smooth.  The  Sutura  frontalis  is  continuous. 
Compared  with  the  other  skulls,  we  find  a  great  contrast  to  the  female 
skull.  No.  147,  which  is  brachycephalic ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  near 
approach  to  the  two  male  skulls,  especially  to  Nos.  969-972.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  objection  to  join  these  three  skulls  in  one  group.  In 
connection  with  this  it  is  not  without  importance  that  the  new  skull,  as 
well  as  the  skull  Nos.  973-976,  has  an  open  Sutura  frontalis. 

"Regarding  this  skull,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  of  the  first 
skulls;  namely,  that  the  bones  give  one  the  impression  of  a  delicate, 
civilized,  settled  population.  If  this  population  were  pre-eminently  a 
dclichoeephalic  one,  then  we  have  the  choice  between  Aryan,  Semitic,  and 
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perhaps  Hamitic  races.  A  definite  decision  on  this  point  cannot  yet 
be  made  from  a  purely  anthropological  point  of  view,  but  I  may  say 
that  the  last  skull  can  hardlv  be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  ancient 
Greek  skulls." 


No.  978. 


No.  977. 


Nos.  977, 978.  Skull  found  in  ajar,  together  with  ashes  of  animal  mitter»  probably  human  ashes,  at  a  depth  of  23  ft 

Professor  Virchow  kindly  sent  me  also  the  following  note  on  the 
skeleton  of  a  foetus  which  was  found  in  a  vase  in  the  third  or  burnt 
city  :  — "  This  skeleton  is  very  defective,  because  there  are  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  head,  breast,  pelvis,  hands  and  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities  as  far  as  the  hands  and  feet  are  pretty 
complete.     Their  bones  give  the  following  measurements : — 


mm. 

mm 

"  Os  humeri 

.     36 

Os  fcmoris 

.     37 

Ulna 

.     3i 

Tibia 

34 

Radius 

.     31 

Fibula     . 

.     33 

"  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  foetus  of  from  6  to  7  months." 
Unfortunately  both  the  helmets,  which  were  on  these  skulls,  had  been 
so  much  destroyed  by  the  chloride  of  copper,  that  they  could  only  be 
taken  out  in  small  fragments,  which  are  too  much  corroded  and  too  fragile 
to  be  recomposed. 

The  upper  portions  of  both  helmets  have,  however,  been  well  pre- 
served ;  and  these  parts  form  the  ridge  (<^a\o9),  in  which  the  horsehair 
plume  (\6<l>o<i  iinrovpcs:),  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Utady  was  fixed.® 
In  both  cases  the  (fydXof;  consists  of  two  pieces,  such  as  we  have  seen  under 
Nos.  795-798,  and  as  I  have  recomposed  them  in  No.  979.     The  reader 


•  iil.  362 ;  iv.  459  ;  vi.  9 ;  xiii.  132  ;  xvi.  216. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith  says  in  his  foot-note  at 
p.  281  of  Troy  and  its  Jiemains :  "  Few  coinci- 
dences have  struclt  us  more  than  the  comparison 
cf  these  helmet-crests  with  the  frequent  allusions 
in  Homer,  especially  where  *  Hector  of  the 
uancing  helmet-crest '  (KopveaioXos^EKrwp)  takes 
off  the  helmet  that  frightened  his  child  (//.  vi. 
469,  foil.): 

Hfiyhv  At*  iucpoTdrris  K6pv6os  vtvoyra  yo^cos. 


(*  Scared  at  the  brazen  mail  and  horsehair  plume. 
That  waved  terrific  on  the  crested  helm.*) 

"  No  such  plumed  helmets  are  found  among  the 
remains  of  *  pre-historic  *  barbarous  races.  The 
skeletons,  with  the  helmets  and  lances  beside 
them,  bear  striking  witness  to  a  city  taken  by 
storm.  In  Homer,  the  Trojans,  under  the 
command  of  the  *  crested  Hector,'  are  *  valiant 
with  lances  *  (jx€fia6r€s  iyx^^V^^'^t  ■^'*  "•  ^1^" 
818)." 
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will  see  in  the  lower  portion  a  round  boss ;  this  is  the  head  of  the  copper 
nail  by  which  the  piece  is  transfixed :  the  point  of  the  nail  on  the  other 


Ko.  979.  (o)  The  upper  and  (&)  lower  pieces  (if  a  Trojan  Helmet- 
crest  (^aAo«)  placed  together,  (c)  A  f  mall  piece  of  the  Helmet 
remains  adhering  to  t^e  lower  part  of  the  Crest.  A  pin, 
fkstened  to  the  front  of  the  part  b,  may  be  seen  protruding  on 
the  opposite  side.  (About  half  actual  size.  Depth,  about  23  ft.) 


No.  9?0.    Great  Copper  Ring^  found  near 

the  Helmet-crest   (About  half  actual  size. 

Depjh,  about  23  ft.) 


side  is  merely  bent  round.  As  to  the  place  into  which  the  \6^o9  iWoupt? 
was  inserted  and  fixed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge  can  have  served  no  other  purpose.'  By  the  side  of  one 
helmet  I  found  the  copper  ring  No.  980,  by  the  side  of  the  other  the 
fragment  of  a  similar  ring.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  how  these  rings  could 
have  been  connected  with  the  helmets. 

Under  No.  981  I  represent  six  primitive  bronze  brooches,  of  which 
only  two  have  globular,  the  others  flat  heads.     They  had  been  stuck 


No.  981.    Six  Bronze  Brooches,  stuck  together  in  the  hollow  of  a  bone,  and  cemented  together  l^  the  oxide  or 
carbonate  of  copper.    (2  :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  26  ft.) 

together  into  a  hollow  bone,  and  are  consolidated  by  the  cementing  action 
of  the  oxide  or  carbonate.  This  is  the  sole  instance  of  brooches  with  flat 
heads  in  the  burnt  city. 

No.  982  marks  an  object  of  bronze  in  form  like  a  small  coin.  On  the 
front  side  it  is  slightly  concave,  and  represents  in  very  low  relief  a  little 
figure,  in  which,  by  the  help  of  what  we  have  learned  from  those  on  the 
whorls  Nos.  1826,  1883,  1971,  1994,  we  see  a  man  with  uplifted  arms. 
On  the  reverse  side  this  object  is  quite  flat ;  we  only  see  there  a  single 
dot.  I  think  that,  with  all  its  resemblance  to  a  coin,  this  object  cannot 
be  one,  for  nothing  else  like  it  has  ever  been  found  in  any  one  of  the 


'  A  Bimilar  contrivance  is  also  seen  on  the 
helmet  of  a  warrior  in  the  intaglios  of  a  Mycenean 


gold  bead  and  a  gold  ring.     See  my  Mycenae^ 
p.  174,  No.  254;  p.  223,  No.  335. 
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pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.     Besides,  coined  money  was  still  unknown 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer. 


No.  982.     Otject  of 

Bronze  in  shape  of  a 

coin.    (Actual  size. 

Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  983.    Curious  01  J«  ct  of  a  u bite  subeuince,  with  three  pA-foratiuns. 
'     (3  :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  26  to  33  ft.) 


No.  983  is  a  very  curious  object  of  a  perfectly  white  substance,  with 
traces  of  blue  colour  on  the  outside.  It  has  nine  semi-globular  pro- 
jections, a  linear  ornamentation,  and  at  one  end  one  perforation,  at  the 
other  two,  by  which  it  was  pinned  on  another  object.  I,  therefore,  hold 
it  to  have  served  as  an  ornament  of  a  wooden  box.  In  the  fracture  it  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  gypsum,  and  it  is  much  softer  and  lighter  than 
Egyptian  porcelain.  As  nothing  like  a  similar  paste  has  ever  been  found 
by  me,  and  also  on  account  of  its  blue  colour,  which  never  occurs  else- 
where at  Hissarlik,  I  think  it  to  be  of  foreign  importation. 

No.  984  represents  a  plain  perforated  lentoid  gem  of  cornelian,  found 

in  the  royal  house ;  its  sole  decoration  is  an  incised  line,  which  goes  round 

it  lengthwise.    A  perfectly  similar  gem  of  cornelian, 

t  found  in  a  tomb  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 
I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  on  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  without  examining  once  more  the  question, 
whether  this  pretty  little  town,  with  its  brick  walls, 
which  can  hardly  have  housed  3000  inhabitants,  could 
have  been  identical  with  the  great  Homeric  Ilios  of 
immortal  renown,  which  withstood  for  ten  long  years 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  united  Greek  army  of  110,000 
men,  and  which  could  only  at  last  be  captured  by  a 
stratagem. 

First,  as  regards  the  size  of  all  the  pre-historic  cities,  I  repeat  that 
they  were  but  very  small.  In  fact,  we  can  hardly  too  much  contract  our 
ideas  of  the  dimensions  of  those  primeval  cities. 

So,  according  to  the  Attic  tradition,  Athens  was  built  by  the  Pelas- 
gians,  and  was  limited  to  the  small  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  plateau  is 
of  oval  form,  900  ft.  long  and  400  ft.  broad  at  its  broadest  part ;  but  it 
was  much  smaller  still  until  Cimon  enlarged  it  by  building  the  wall  on 
its  eastern  declivity  and  levelling  the  slope  within  by  means  of  debris}^ 
The  lonians,  having  captured  the  city,  forced  the  Pelasgians  to  settle 
at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  According  to  Thucydides,  Athens 
was  only  enlarged  by  the  coalescence  of  the  Attic  demi  there  {ctwoiklctiio^) 


N9.  984.     Plain   Lentoid 

Gem  of  Cornelian. 

(3  :  4  actual  size. 

Depth.  28  ft.) 


"  Paup.  i.  28,  §  3 :  Tg  «i  Ajcf)oir<Jx«i,  irX^v 
tffov  KifjMV  ^Koli6fifiiTfy  ainris  6  MiXriciSov, 
TepifiaXt7v  rh  \onrhv  Xfyeroi  rod  rtlxovs 
ncXcuryots  oitcfiaainds  irort  ^i  t^v  iucp&iro\i»  • 


^aa\  yhp  *Ayp6\ay  icai  *Xir4p^¥,  wwdat^fi/fvos 
8^  oTrivcs  ^(Toify  (tvtkw  &XXo  ibwdfjoiv  fuoBuv,  fl 
HuctKohs  T^  ^{o^x^'  Cm-OS  'AKopyoMlcuf  ft/eroi* 
Krjacu, 
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effected  by  Thesens.^  In  like  manner  Athens  {*A6rjvcu),  Thebes  (idPj^ac), 
Mycenae  (Mv/crjvcu),  and  all  the  other  cities  whose  names  are  of  the 
plural  form,  were  probably  at  first  limited  to  their  stronghold,  called 
7r6Xi9,  and  had  their  names  in  the  singular ;  but  the  cities  having  been 
enlarged,  they  received  the  plural  name,  the  citadel  being  then  called 
Acropolis,  and  the  lower  town  ttoX^?.  The  most  striking  proof  of  this  is 
the  name  of  the  valley  "  Polis  *'  in  Ithaca,  which,  as  I  have  shown  above,^ 
is  not  derived  from  a  real  city,  or  acropolis, — for  my  excavations  there 
have  proved  that  this  single  fertile  valley  in  the  island  can  never  have 
been  the  site  of  a  city, — but  from  a  natural  rock,  which  has  never  been 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man.  This  rock,  however,  having — as  seen  from 
below — precisely  the  shape  of  a  citadel,  is  for  this  reason  now  called 
castron,  and  was  no  doubt  in  ancient  times  called  Polis,  which  name  has 
been  transferred  to  the  valley. 

The  ancient  Polis  or  Asty  (aarv)  was  the  ordinary  habitation  of  the 
town-chief  or  king,  with  his  family  and  dependants,  as  well  as  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  site  of  the  Agora  and  the  temples, 
and  the  general  place  of  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  We  have  traces  of 
this  fact  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  Italian  castello,  to  embrace  a  town, 
and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  burh  ;  also,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me, 
in  the  Slavish  gard^hortus  (Burgwall).  "What,  indeed,"  says  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "have  we  to  say  when  we  find  that,  in  the  period  of  the 
incunabula  of  Eome,  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine  were  probably  faced  by 
the  Sabines  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol  ?"  ^  It  is,  therefore,  not  the  small- 
ness  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  which  can  prevent  us  from  identifying 
it  with  the  Homeric  Troy,  because  Homer  is  not  a  historian,  but  an  epic 
poet.  Besides,  he  does  not  sing  of  contemporaneous  events,  but  of  events 
which  happened  probably  600  or  700  years  before  his  time,  and  which 
he  merely  knew  from  hearsay : — 

"  If,"  as  Professor  Sayce  observes,*  "  Greek  warriors  had  never  fought 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
would  not  have  brought  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  under  the  walls  of 
Hion."  Great  national  heroic  poems  always  rest  on  the  foundation  of 
great  decisive  national  combats  and  definite  regions  which  had  become 
famous  for  these  combats.  The  whole  of  Greek  antiquity,  and  at  its  head 
the  greatest  of  all  historians,  Thucydides,  never  doubted  of  such  combats 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  "  The  capture  of  Troy  is,"  as  M. 
Lenormant  says,^  "  one  of  the  five  or  six  primitive  reminiscences  of  the  » 
Greeks,  which  seem  to  refer  to  real  facts,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  ^ 

exuberant  mythological  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  which  they  appear,  -^' 

throw  into  the  dark  night  of  the  heroic  ages  a  light  on  the  successive 
phases  of  growing  civilization,.  Such  are,  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos  by  the  early  Pelasgic  dynasty  of  Inachus;  its  replacement  by 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  15  :  rh  tk  irph  ro^ov  ^  hKpirwoXis  •  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  39.       •  //.  ii.  486. 

^  vv¥  oihtra  %6\is  iv,  iced  rh  (nr*  omt^v  wphs  vArov  •  Contemporary  Review  of  Deceiqber  1878. 

/uUurra  rrrpafifiivoy,  '  See  Introd.  p.  46.  •  Antiquites  de  la  Troade,  pp.  35,  36. 
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the  new  dynasty  of  Danaus  ;  the  power  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Pelopids ; 
and,  in  another  part  of  Greece,  the  Phoenician  colonization  of  Thehes. 
The  Greeks  always  considered  these  events  as  marking  the  principal  and 
decisive  epochs  of  their  primitive  annals  and  their  pre-historic  traditions. 
For  the  Trojan  war  there  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  tradition,  a 
unanimity  too  decisively  marked  not  to  be  founded  on  a  positive  fact.  I 
am  particularly  struck  by  the  constancy  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
infinite  divergence  of  the  heroic  legends  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  always 
maintained  the  same  space  of  time  between  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the 
Dorian  invasion,  which  is  placed  a  little  less  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
and  opens  the  historical  ages." 

In  the  catalogue  of  ships  ^  the  poet  mentions  "  the  lower  Thebes " 
(TTToOfj^ai),  because  the  upper  town,  the  Cadmea,  destroyed  by  the 
Epigoni,  had  not  yet  been  rebuilt.  His  mention  of  the  lower  town 
only  seems,  therefore,  to  confirm  another  ancient  tradition. 

Mr.  Gladstone  writes : ^  "As  to  the  question  what  light  Schliemann's 
discoveries  throw  upon  the  question,  whether  Troy  had  a  real  or  only 
a  mythical  existence,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  mythical  theory, 
always  wofully  devoid  of  tangible  substance,  can  long  survive  the  results 
attained.  In  the  Plain  where  the  scene  of  the  Biad  is  laid,  upon  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  oldest  traditions,  which  for  very  many  centuries  were 
never  brought  into  question,  and  which,  as  testifying  to  a  fact  the  most 
simple  and  palpable,  were  of  high  presumptive  authority ;  at  a  depth  of 
from  23  to  33  ft.,  with  the  debris  of  an  older  city  beneath  it,  and  of  three 
more  recent  successive  towns  above  it;  has  been  found  a  stratum  of 
remains  of  an  inhabited  city,  which  was  manifestly  destroyed  by  a 
tremendous  conflagration." 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  Homeric  indications  as  to  the  site  of  Troy; 
and  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  second  place  in  the  Troad  which  could 
possibly  vie  with  it,  goes  far  to  prove  its  identity,  the  more  so  as  the 
third  city  has,  like  the  Homeric  Ilios,  been  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
an  enemy  in  a  fearful  catastrophe,  which  fell  on  it  so  suddenly  that  the 
inhabitants  had  to  leave  even  a  large  part  of  their  treasures  behind.  In 
this  respect  also  the  third  city  agrees  with  the  Homeric  description, 
because  the  poet  says :  "  Priam's  city  used  to  be  far-famed  for  its  wealth 
in  gold  and  bronze,  but  now  the  precious  wealth  has  disappeared  from  its 
houses."  *  If,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  exhaustion  by  a  long-protracted 
siege,  the  third  city  of  Hissarlik  was  still  so  rich  that  I  could  find  in  it  ten 
treasures,  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  its  identity  with  the  poet's  Ilios. 

In  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ilium  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  sudden  catastrophe,  by  which  this  rich  and  famous  capital  of 
the  Trojan  kingdom  perished,  should  have  made  a  very  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece,  and  that  it 
should  at  once  have  been  taken  up  by  the  bards.     But  while,  as  Mr. 


»  //.  ii.  505 :  •  //.  xviii.  288-290  : 

oX  9  'TwoBiifias  tlxov,  itierifitvov  irroKUOpov,  wpiv  filv  ykp  Tlpidfxoio  w6\i¥  fi^powts  Mpwroi 

8  Homeric  SyncJitvnisirif  p.  20.  wdrrts  fiv64ffKoino  %o\<fXpv<ro¥  %o\ix°'^^^ ' 
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Gladstone  says,  the  local  features  of  the  site  and  Plain  of  Troy  were  given 
suflSciently  for  a  broad  identification,  the  bards  handled  them  loosely  and 
at  will  in  point  of  detail.  They  treated  the  Plain  without  any  assumption 
of  a  minute  acquaintance  with  it,  like  one  who  was  sketching  a  picture 
for  his  hearers,  boldly  but  slightly,  and  not  as  one  who  laid  his  scene  in  a 
place  with  which  he  was  already  personally  acquainted,  and  which  formed 
by  far  the  most  famous  portion  of  the  country  he  inhabited.  The  ruins  of 
the  burnt  Hium  having  been  completely  buried  under  the  ashes  and  debris, 
and  people  having  no  archaeological  desire  for  the  investigation  of  the 
matter,  it  was  thought  that  the  destroyed  city  had  completely  disappeared. 
The  imagination  of  the  bards  had,  therefore,  full  play ;  the  small  Ilium 
grew  in  their  songs,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  strength  of  the 
Greek  fleet,  the  power  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the  great  actions  of  the 
heroes ;  the  gods  were  made  to  participate  in  the  war,  and  innumerable 
legends  were  grouped  around  the  magnified  facts. 

I  wish  I  could  have  proved  Homer  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  Trojan  war!  Alas,  I  cannot  do  it!  At  his  time  swords  were  in 
universal  use  and  iron  was  known,  whereas  they  were  totally  unknown  at 
Troy.  Besides,  the  civilization  he  describes  is  later  by  centuries  than  that 
which  I  have  brought  to  light  in  the  excavations.  Homer  gives  us  the 
legend  of  Ilium's  tragic  fate,  as  it  was  handed  down  to  him  by  preceding 
bards,  clothing  the  traditional  facts  of  the  war  and  destruction  of  Troy  in 
the  garb  of  his  own  day.  Neither  will  I  maintain  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Troad  and  with  Troy  was  that  of  a  resident ;  but  certainly  he 
was  not  without  personal  knowledge  of  the  localities,  for  his  descriptions 
of  the  Troad  in  general,  and  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  in  particular,  are  too 
truthful  for  us  to  believe  that  he  could  have  drawn  all  his  details  from 
the  ancient  myth.  If,  as  appears  likely,  he  visited  the  Plain  in  the  ninth 
century  b.c.,^®  he  would  probably  have  found  the  Aeolic  Ilium  already 
long  established,  having  its  Acropolis  on  Hissarlik  and  its  lower  town  on 
the  site  of  Novum  Hium.  It  would,  therefore,  be  but  natural  that  he 
should  depict  Priam's  Troy  as  a  large  city,  with  an  acropolis  called  Per- 
gamos,  the  more  so  as  in  his  time  every  larger  city  had  its  Acropolis. 
My  excavations  have  reduced  the  Homeric  Ilium  to  its  real  proportions. 

I  have  never  called  in  doubt  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  have 
always  firmly  believed  both  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad  to  be  by  one  author, 
except  perhaps— partly  or  entirely — the  24th  Rhapsody  of  each  poem, 
on  account  of  the  contradictions  they  contain  with  the  preceding  text. 
Besides — to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,^ — "  If  I  consider  how  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in  a  hundred  efibrts  (scarcely  any 
two  of  the  assailants,  however,  agreeing  except  in  their  negative  or  revo- 
lutionary criticism)  to  disintegrate  the  Homeric  poems,  to  break  up  into 
nebulous  fragments  the  Sun  of  all  ancient  literature," — I  think  it  idle  on 
my  part  to  attempt  a  task  already  marked  by  so  many  failures ;  and  I 
rest  content  with  those  immortal  epics  as  they  stand — the  first-fruits  of 
the  noblest  literature  of  the  world,  and  the  fount  of  poetic  inspiration  for 
all  later  ages. 

**  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  roe  that,  according  to  Eaphorion  and  Theopompos,  Homer  was  a 
contemporary  of  Gyges  of  Lydia.  *  Homeric  Synchronism,  p.  7. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FOURTH  CITY  ON  THE  SITE  OF  TROY. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  inhabitants  of  Novum  Ilinm 
held,  according  to  an  ancient  legend,  that  Troy,  the  city  of  Priam,  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  united  Greek  army  under  Agamemnon, 
and  that  it  had  never  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  This  legend  is  certainly 
confirmed  by  Homer,  who,  when  Aeneas  was  on  the  point  of  being  killed 
by  Achilles  in  single  combat,  makes  Poseidon  say  :  "  It  is  fated  that  Aeneas 
should  be  saved,  in  order  that  the  race  and  the  name  of  Dardanus  may 
not  utterly  disappear — Dardanus,  whom  Zeus  loved  most  of  all  the  sons 
he  begat  of  mortal  women  ;  because  the  race  of  Priam  has  now  become 
odious  to  the  son  of  Kronos  :  now,  therefore^  shall  the  mighty  Aeneas  reign 
over  the  Trojans^  and  the  sons  of  his  sons  hereafter  to  he  horn'' ^ 

This  legend  has  apparently  been  also  confirmed  by  the  criticism  of  my 
pickaxe  and  spade,  for — as  visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  with  their 
own  eyes — the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Third,  the  hrick  city,  has  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  conflagration.  I  must  further  say  that  this  legend 
is  also  confirmed  by  the  relics  I  have  discovered,  for— as  the  reader  will  see 
in  the  succeeding  pages — we  find  among  the  successors  of  the  burnt  city 
the  very  same  singular  idols ;  the  very  same  primitive  bronze  battle-axes ; 
the  very  same  terra-cotta  vases,  with  or  without  tripod  feet ;  the  very  same 
double-handled  goblets  (SeTra  afi^iicinreXKa)  ;  the  very  same  battle-axes  of 
jade,  porphyry,  and  diorite ;  the  same  rude  stone  hammers  and  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte ;  the  same  immense  mass  of  whorls  or  balls  of  terra- 
cotta with  symbolical  signs.  The  only  difl'erence  is  that,  in  general,  the 
pottery  of  this  fourth  city  is  coarser  and  of  a  ruder  fabric ;  and  that  we 
find  here  an  infinitely  larger  quantity  of  rude  wheel-made  terra-cottas 
and  many  new  forms  of  vases  and  goblets.  Besides,  the  quantity  of  rude 
stone  hammers  and  polished  stone  axes  is  here  fully  thrice  as  large  as  in 
the  third  city ;  also  the  masses  of  shells  and  cockles  accumulated  in  the 
debris  of  the  houses  are  so  stupendous,  that  they  baffle  all  description. 
Visitors  can  best  see  them  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which  I  have  left 
standing  close  to  the  "  great  tower."  A  people  which  left  all  their 
kitchen-refuse  on  the  floors  of  their  rooms  must  have  lived  in  a  very  low 
social  condition. 

This  low  state  of  civilization  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  absence  of 
large  city  walls.     The  large  stone  walls  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 

'  //.  XX.  302-308 :  oi  tBiv  d^tyiyovro  yvyauc&r  t«  tfnrrcUv. 

.     .     .     .     fx6pi/ioy  94  oXiffT*  iL\4aaBat,  Ijhi  yiip  Uptdfiov  TtKC^K  ^X^f^  Kpoylmv 

C<t>pa  fiii  &airtpnos  ytptii  ical  A^Ktyros  6\rirai  yvy  8i  5^  Aivc/ao  fitri  TpA^trtrtv  &yii|ci, 

AcipS^yot;,    %y    Kpoyihjs    ircpl    wdyruy  t^lXaro  koX  weUHvy  iroZSci,  rol  Kty  firriwurB^  y4ywrrau 
wal9vy, 
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second  city  and  used  by  the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  as  sub- 
structions for  their  huge  brick  walls,  were  buried  beneath  the  mounds  of 
ruins  and  debris  produced  by  the  conflagration ;  and,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
the  undisturbed  state  of  these  ruins  and  debriSy  the  people  of  the  fourth 
city  did  not  attempt  to  bring  them  to  light  and  to  use  them.  Visitors 
can  convince  themselves  of  this  by  a  glance  at  the  accumulation  of  the 


'  "  Favement  cf  the  Gate  A 

Kol  985.  AocumulAtion  of  debtU  befure  the  Gate.  The  form  of  the  strata  of  dihrit  iikUcates  that  after  the  great 
oouflagration  the  Trojana  continued  to  go  In  and  out  on  the  same  spot  as  before,  although  the  paved  road  a  was 
deeply  buried  under  the  ashes. 

calcined  debris  of  the  third  city  in  front  of  the  gate,  because,  as  M. 
Bumouf  has  ingeniously  found  out,  and  as  he  shows  by  the  sketch  which 
I  give  here,  the  form  of  the  strata  of  the  burnt  d^is  indicates  that, 
after  the  great  conflagration,  the  inhabitants  continued  to  go  in  and  out  at 
the  same  place  as  before,  although  the  paved  road  a  was  buried  10  ft.  deep 
under  the  ashes  and  debris.  If  a  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained  in 
the  city  after  the  conflagration,  they  certainly  went  in  and  out  by  the 
same  way,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  it.  If  the  city  were  re- 
colonized  by  another  people,  the  new  comers  may  have  used  the  same  road 
because  it  was  less  steep  and  therefore  easier,  for  everywhere  else  the 
descent  must  have  been  at  an  angle  of  45^,  this  being  always  the  slope 
the  rubbish  will  adopt  when  shot  from  a  height  and  left  to  itself,  or,  as 
engineers  say,  its  angle  of  repose.  Besides,  the  road  through  the  old 
gate  must,  at  a  short  distance,  have  joined  the  country-roads  in  the  plain. 
Thus  the  mere  fact  that  the  gate-road,  though  at  a  high  level,  continued 
to  be  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  fourth  city,  neither  proves  that  these 
latter  were  the  former  people  nor  that  they  were  new  comers. 

There  were  certainly  walls  of  defence :  as,  for  example,  one,  6  J  ft. 
high  and  4  ft.  thick,  immediately  to  the  north-west  of  the  tower  road,  and 
which  seems  to  have  run  parallel  with  it  down  to  the  plain;  another, 
20  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick,  built  of  large  stones  and  earth,  on  the  burnt 
material  which  covered  the  west  side  of  the  great  ancient  wall  to  a 
depth  of  6j^  ft. ;  further,  an  ancient  enclosure  wall,  5  ft.  high,  with  a  pro- 
jecting battlement,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  hill ;  and  two  more  on 
the  south-eastern  side,  the  one  5^^,  the  other  10  ft.  thick,  and  nearly  as 
high.  As  all  these  walls  are  outside  the  precincts  of  the  third  city,  and  as 
they  are  certainly  pre-historic  and  are  in  the  strata  of  debris  of  the  fourth . 
city,  I  believe  them  to  belong  to  it.  As,  however,  they  are  so  entirely 
different  in  size,  and  as  there  is  no  continuity  between  them,  I  cannot 
possibly  regard  them  as  parts  of  a  city  wall ;  but  I  consider  them  to  have 
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been  erected  merely  for  the  defence  of  certain  special  points.  Now,  if 
the  people  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  had  continued  to  reside  there,  it 
would  appear  wonderful  why  they  should  not  have  continued  to  surround 
themselves  with  new  brick  walls  of  defence,  for  they  had  passed  all  their 
lives  within  such  brick  fortifications,  which  could  so  easily  have  been 
erected.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  such  city  walls  of  brick.  Neither  is 
there  a  trace  of  brick  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city.  As  we  have  seen, 
only  the  ground-floors  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  are  of  stones  joined 
with  earth ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  houses  was  built  of  slightly-baked 
bricks,  rarely  of  mere  clay.  Now,  if  the  Trojans  had  continued  to  reside  in 
their  city,  it  is  diflScult  to  admit  that  they  could  have  suddenly  abandoned 
their  mode  of  architecture  and  have  adopted  a  different  one.  But  that 
the  architecture  of  the  fourth  city  was  a  different  one,  is  a  fact  of  which 
visitors  can  easily  convince  themselves  in  the  great  block  of  debris  which 
I  have  left  standing.  They  will  see  there,  in  the  strata  of  debris  suc- 
ceeding those  of  the  burnt  city,  house-walls  10  or  12  ft.  high,  built  of 
stones  joined  with  clay ;  they  will  also  see  many  such  stone  walls  of  this 
height  in  my  excavations  to  the  east  of  the  brick  wall  of  the  third  city. 
This  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  aU  the  house-walls  were  built  of 
stones.  This  mode  of  architecture  seems  also  to  be  proved  by  the  very 
large  masses  of  loose  stones  which  occur  in  the  strata  of  the  fourth  city. 
But  as  the  people  had  neither  planks  nor  tiles,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  like  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  they  covered  in  their 
houses  with  terraces  of  earth.  I  readily  admit  that  in  many  houses  the 
stone  walls  may  have  been  superseded  by  walls  of  clay,  for  in  that  case 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of 
ddbris  of  this  fourth  city,  which  is  generally  from  12  to  13  ft.  deep.  But 
at  all  events  no  bricks,  or  traces  of  bricks,  ever  turned  up  there;  and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  which  gives  the  preponderance  of  argument 
against  our  tendency  to  believe  that  this  fourth  city  might  have  been 
inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  preceding,  the  burnt  city. 

But  on  this  point  I  differ  from  my  friend  Professor  Virchow,  who 
writes  to  me :  "I  do  not  dare  to  contradict,  but  I  would  maintain  that  the 
present  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  Troad  are  decomposed  by  air  and  rain  with- 
out leaving  a  trace  of  their  shape.  Had  the  fourth  city  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  bricks  would  have  been  preserved  longer.  But  this  not  having 
been  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  them  can  now  be 
found  can  militate  against  their  former  existence." 

If  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  does  not  differ  much  in  shape  from 
that  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  it  certainly  differs  much  from  it  in 
colour  and  general  appearance ;  because  the  pottery  of  the  fourth  city  has 
been  only  half  or  less  than  half  baked  at  an  open  fire,^  whereas  the  pottery 

«  Professor  V^irchow  remonstrates  against  my  contradicted   by  the  fact  that  these  IttUr  are 

belief  that  the  pre-historic  peoples  baked  their  always  thoroughly  baked ;  whilst  all  the  other 

pottery  at  an  open  fire,  for  he  thinks  they  per-  pottery,  and  even  the  very  thinnest,  whose  clay 

formed   this   operation   with    animal   dung   in  is  not  more  than  0*003  or  0*004  thick,  is  baked 

closed  pits.    But  I  can  so  mnch  the  less  accept  on  an  average  only  to  one-third  of  the  thicknesa 

his  theory,  as  he  claims  the  same  manipulation  of  their  clay, 
for  the  baking  of  the  large  pithou    But  this  is 
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of  the  third  city,  after  having  passed  through  the  same  operation,  has 
heen  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  conflagration,  which  in  a  very 
great  many  cases  has  completed  the  thorough  baking  and  has  given  to 
it  a  much  finer  colour,  except  in  cases  where,  the  heat  having  continued 
too  long  or  having  been  too  intense,  the  vessels  have  been  more  or  less 
destroyed  by  it.  Thus  we  have  before  us,  in  this  fourth  city,  a  pottery 
very  inferior  in  fabric  to  that  of  the  first  and  second  cities,  but  a  pottery 
which  would  have  been  but  slightly  inferior  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  the 
third  city,  had  it  not  been  through  the  accidentally  superior  baking  of  the 
latter  in  the  conflagration. 

Under  No.  986  I  represent  a  pretty  lustrous-yellow  owl-headed  vase, 
of  a  globular  shape  but  flat-bottomed,  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman  and  two  wing-like  vertical  projections :  the  vulva,  with  its  incised 
cross  and  the  four  dots,  is  of  special  interest.  Yery  interesting  is  also 
the  globular  red  vase  No.  987,  which  has  also  a  flat  bottom,  and  on 


No.  986.  Terra-cotu  Vase,  with  an  owrs 
head,  the  characteristics  of  a  woman,  two 
winga  and  a  cross  with  points  on  the 
irilva.    (1 : 6  actual  size.    Depth,  20  ft.) 


No.  988.    Terra^otto  Vaae,  with  an  owl's  head,  the 

chancteristica  of  a  woman,  and  two  wings. 

(1:3  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft) 


No.  987.    Curious  Vase,  with  an  owl's  head,  holding  a 
double-handled  cup. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  15  ft.) 


which  we  see  the  large  owl-eyes  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  figure 
has  on  its  head  a  basin,  which  forms  the  orifice;  four  necklaces  are 
indicated  round  the  neck.  In  its  hands  it  holds  a  double-handled  cup, 
which  communicates  by  a  hole  with  the  principal  vase.    Owl-headed  vases 
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of  an  identical  sliape  also  occur  in  the  third  city :  the  fragment  repre- 
sented under  No.  228,  p.  340,  is  the  mouth-piece  of  a  similar  vase. 

No.  988  is  a  pear-shaped  lustrous-black  vase,  with  wing-like  vertical 
projections,  an  owl's  head,  and  the  characteristics  of  a  woman  ;  there  is  a 
slight  hollow  in  the  vulva.  Owl-vases  of  this  shape  are  the  most  frequent. 
Of  the  same  colour  and  of  nearly  an  identical  shape,  but  much  larger,  is 
the  vase  No.  989.    Of  the  same  colour  is  also  the  owl-vase  No.  990,  which 


No.  ^90.    Vase  with  an  owl's  head,  two  breuis,  and 

bandlea  in  form  of  wings.    Cl : 4  actual  siie. 

Depth.  22  ft.) 


No.  9S9.    Vase  with  an  owl's  head,  the  characteristics 

of  a  woman,  and  two  wing-like  bandies.  (1 : 4  actual 

bize.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


has  no  vulva.  Of  still  greater  interest  is  the  pear-shaped  lustrous  dark- 
brown  vase  No.  991,  which  has  an  incised  cross  on  the  vulva,  no  vertical 
projections,  but  two  handles.  Here  the  neck  is  plain,  and  was  evidently 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  a  cover  on  which  the  owl-head  is  modelled, 
like  that  which  I  have  put  on  it,  but  certainly  not  this  particular  one,  as 
it  is  too  narrow.  Of  an  identical  shape  and  colour  is  the  vase  No.  992. 
Of  a  very  rude  fabric  is  the  pear-shaped  yellow  vase  No.  993,  on  which 
the  characteristics  of  a  woman  are  indicated  by  shapeless  excrescences. 
The  usual  wing-like  projections,  instead  of  being  upright,  are  here  bent 
towards  the  neck  of  the  vase ;  the  bottom  is  flat.  All  these  vases  are 
hand-made. 

To  this  fourth  city  also  belong  the  idols  Nos.  994  and  995 ;  both 
are  very  curious,  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  human  shape  than  any 
other  of  the  stone  idols.     No.  994  is  of  fine  white  marble,  and  differs 
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also  from  the  other  idols  by  its  bulky  form,  approaching  to  the  round ;  it 
has  a  rudely-incised  owl-face.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  a  horizontal 
stroke,  and  the  hair  by  vertical  scratches  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck. 


No.  P91.    Vase  with  two  handles  and  the  cbaracterUtlcs  of  a  wonuiti  j  coter 
with  an  owl's  head.    (1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


Wo.  992.  Two-handled  Vase,  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman.    (1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  fL) 


No.  993.    Vase  of  Terra-cotu.  ( lloif  actual  aizs. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 
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The  vulva  is  indicated,  considerably  below  its  natural  place ;  the  whole 
body  has  been  decorated  with  formless  scratches,  which  seem  to  have 

no  signification.  I  call  attention  to  the 
great  resemblance  of  this  idol  to  a  Baby- 
lonian image  of  the  goddess  Nana  in  the 


Front. 


Back 


No.  991.  Marble  Idol,  with 
an  owl's  face.  (2 : 5  actual 
size.    Depth,  about  16  ft.) 

No.  996. 


No.  998. 


No.  997. 


No.  995.  Idol 
of  Slate.  (2:5 
actual  size. 
Depth,  13  ft.) 


Nos.  996-999.    Owl-fjEU^  Idols  of  Marble.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft.)    No.  996  has  a  girdle ;  No.  997, 
four  necklaces;  on  No.  99S  the  owl's  face  is  painted. 

British  Museum.  The  idol  No.  995  is  of  slate  and  flat;  of  the  face, 
only  the  two  eyes  are  marked.  A  necklace  is  indicated  by  two  horizontal 
strokes.  Through  the  inability  of  the  primitive  artist,  the  breasts  are 
indicated  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  vulva  on  the  left  side. 

I  have  further  to  mention,  as  belonging  to  this  fourth  city,  the  marble 
idols  Nosf  996,  997,  998.  On  the  first  two  the  owl-head  is  rudely  incised. 
No.  996  has  a  girdle  indicated  by  two  horizontal  strokes  and  three  points. 
No.  997  has  on  the  neck  four  horizontal  strokes,  probably  indicating  the 
necklaces.  On  the  idol  No.  998,  the  eyes  and  beak  of  the  owl  are  rudely 
painted  with  a  black  colour,  probably  with  black  clay. 

No.  999  is  a  fragment  of  the  side  of  a  vase  with  an  incised  linear 
ornamentation,  on  which  we  see  the  projection  with  a  tubular  hole  for 


No.  1001. 


No.  i  93. 


No.  1000. 


Nos.  999-1001.    Fragments  of  Pottery,  wiih  incised  ornamentotion.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  l.l  to  19  ft.) 


suspension.     No.  1000  is  the  fragment  of  a  vase-handle ;  No.  1001,  the 
fragment  of  a  vase-neck,  with  a  linear  decoration. 
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Nos.  1002  and  1003  represent  the  upper  part  of  a  lustrous-black  vase, 
\rith  a  rude  but  very  curious  deeply-incised  decoration.     On  No.  1002  we 


No.  10C3. 


Ni«.  1002, 1003.    Front  and  back  views  of  a  Yaf;e-neck,  with  very  cnriouB  incised  signs  and  perhaps  a  man- with 
uplifted  arms.    (Half  actail  size.    Depth,  about  17  ft.) 

see,  perhaps,  the  very  rude  figure  of  a  man  with  uplifted  arms,  whose 
head  is  almost  as  large  as  the  whole  remainder  of  the  body.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  rest  of  the  decoration.  On  No.  1003  the  sign 
in  the  middle  resembles  a  written  character.     The  clay  of  this  vase-head  is 


No.  1005.    Vase,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspcnrion. 
(Nearly  l :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  abo\it  22  ft.) 


M  I.  1004.    Small  Vase,  with  double  holes  fur  snspeniiiun 
on  each  side.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


Ni>.   1006.     Globular  Vase,  with   tubular  holes  for 
suspension.    (1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft) 


but  very  slightly  baked.    No.  1004  is  a  small  vase  with  vertical  tubular 
holes  for  suspension.    No.  1005  is  a  small  pear-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish 
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colour,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension.  No.  1006  is  a  globular  lustrous 
dark-brown  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  tubular  rings  for  suspension ; 
it  has  a  breast-like  excrescence  in  front.  The  vase  No.  1007  is  wheel- 
made  and  of  a  dark-red  colour ;  its  handles  are  in  the  form  of  spirals. 


No.  1C07.    Vase  with  tubular  holes  In  the  handles  for 

suspenbion.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1008.    Vase  with  tnbnlar  bol<«  fur  su«pen«ion. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  1 6  ft.) 


and  are  perforated  vertically  for  suspension  with  a  string.     No.  1008  is 
pear-shaped,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  long  neck  tapering  towards 

the  mouth;  on  each  side  is  a  long 
projection  with  a  perforation  for  sus- 
pension. Vases  of  this  shape  are  very 
frequent.  No.  1009  is  a  pretty  lustrous- 
red  wheel-made  vase,  with  two  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals,  and  between 
them,  on  each  side,  a  perforated  pro- 
jection for  suspension;  in  the  same 
direction  there  are  perforations  in  the 
rim:  the  only  ornamentation  consists 
of  four  impressed  horizontal  lines 
round  the  neck. 

No.  1010  represents  a  dark-red 
hand-made  vase,  with  a  hollow  bottom 
and  perforated  projections  for  suspen- 
sion on  the  sides ;  there  is  besides,  on 
either  side,  a  protuberance  in  the  form 
of  a  handle,  but  it  is  not  really  such.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
we  see  all  round  the  vase,  between  borders  of  incised  lines  and  dots,  a  row 
of  strange  signs,  which  may  be  written  characters ;  the  neck  of  the  vase 
is  fractured.  No.  1011  represents  this  same  vase  from  the  other  side, 
and  with  a  restored  neck.  I  also  give  separately  the  supposed  inscription 
or  mere  decoration  as  copied  by  M.  Burnouf  (No.  1012).  But  Prof.  Sayce 
does  not   think  it  to  be  an   inscription.      Professor  Virchow  calls  my 


No.  10€9.    Vase  with  iwu  handles  and  tubular  holes 

for  suspension.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 
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attention  to  some  resemblance  which  he  finds  in  the  decoration  of  this 
yase  to  that  on  a  vase  found  in  Beichersdorf  in  Lnsatia  (Lausitz).^ 


No.  1010.  A  T«Tra-cotU  Vase,  with  two  little  ears 
and  two  large  perforated  handles,  marked  with 
eleven  strange  characters.  (About  1 : 4  acioal 
size.    Depth,  About  18  ft.) 


No.  1011.    The  foregoing  Vase,  wiih  a  rfsiored 
neclc. 


No.  1013  is  another  suspension  vase, 
with  a  long  neck  decorated  with  four 
incised  horizontal  lines;  the  bottom  is 
flat.  I  repeat  that  all  vases  are  hand- 
made, unless  I  distinctly  state  the  con- 
trary. No.  1014  is  dark-red,  of  a 
globular  shape,  with  a  hollow  foot  and 
a  cylindrical  neck.  The  neck  is  deco- 
rated with  horizontal,  the  body  with  vertical,  incised  lines:  the  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  are  perforated  for  suspension.  No.  1015  is  a  small 
black  globular  suspension  vase,  with  deeply  incised  spirals  and  wave- 
lines.    No.  1016  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-black  vase,  in  the  shape 

•  This  Lusatian  vase  is  represented  in  the  Sessional  Heport  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Anthropologu, 
Ethnology,  &c,  of  July  15,  1876,  p.  9. 
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of  a  bottle,  with  perforated  protuberances  for  saspeiision ;  it  has  round 
the  body  an  incised  zigzag  ornament,  with  accompanying  dots.     No.  1017 


Ko.  1013.    Vaite  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension 

and  incised  bandd. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


Ko.  lOU.     Vase  with  linear   ornamentation. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


is  also  a  suspension  vase  of  a  dull  yellow  colour ;  it  is  ornamented  with 
four  parallel  horizontal  lines,  forming  three  fields,  which  are  filled  up  witli 
zigzag  lines.     No.  1018  is  a  little  black  tripodvase   with  two  handles, 


No.  1016.  Vasc  for  suspension, 
with  incised  zigzag  ornamenta- 
tion. (1:4  actual  size.  Depth, 
19  ft.) 


No.  1017.    Vase  of  grey  Terra-cotta,  with  perforated  tubular  holes  ontlie 

sides  and  holes  in  the  rim  for  suspension.    Incised  zigzag 

omamenUtion.  (Actual  size.    Depth,  16  to  20ft.) 


and  an  incised  zigzag  decoration  round  the  body.     No.  1019  is  a  small 
yellow  tripod-vase   of  an  oval  shape,  having  perforated    protuberances 
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for  suspension  on  the  sides ;  it  is  decorated  with  incised  vertical  strokes 
between  horizontal  parallel  lines.     No.  1020  is  a  one-handled  pitcher, 


No.  1019. 


No.  1018. 


No.  1020. 


No.  1021. 


iSK 


Nos.  1018-1021.    Vases  of  various  sbapes,  having  an  incised  omamentation.    ( Aboat  1 : 4 
actual  size.    Depth,  16  to  19  ft.) 


No.  1022.    Vase 

with  three  different 

flat  bottoms,  on 

each  of  whidi  it 

may  be  put  down  in 

turn.    (1:4  actual 

size.    Depth.  13  It.) 

with  an  incised  linear  decoration;  No.  1021,  a  small  suspension  vase, 
decorated  with  dots.  No.  1022  is  a  very  curious  little  yellow  suspension 
vase,  with  three  different  flat  bottoms,  on  each  of  which  it  may  be  put 
down  in  turn. 

No.  1023  is  a  very  pretty  vase,  whose  surface  is  divided  by  five 
parallel  horizontal  bands  into  four  fields,  filled  with  strokes,  turned  in 
opposite  directions.  No.  1024  is  a  little  vase,  covered  all  over  with  a 
very  pretty  incised  ornamentation.  ' 

One  of  the  most  curious  vases  is  No.  1025  ;  it  is  a  yellow  tripod,  and 
has  on  each  side  a  handle  of  spiral  form,  with  a  tubular  hole  for  sus- 


No.  1023.  Vase  with  a  curiuuit  incised  omamenta- 
tion. (About  1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  about 
13  fL) 


No.  ir2<.    Vase  deoiratcd  with  incisiona 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


No.  1025.  Tripod  Vase,  with  perforated  projections  for  sus- 
pension, and  a  small  Vase  on  its  body.  Linear  omamenta- 
tion.    (About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  10  ft.) 


pension ;  just  in  front  of  the  handle  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  is  a 
small  projecting  jug,  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  vase.  The 
vase  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  incised  horizontal  lines,  under  the 
lowest  of  which  may  be  seen  incised  vertical  lines,  below  each  of  which 
is  a  dot. 

2  M 
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No.  1026  is  a  lustrous-black  tripod,  of  globular  form,  with  perforated 
projections  for  suspension ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  as  far  as  the 
neck,  is  decorated  with  dots.    No.  1027  is  another  globular  black  tripod, 


No.  1026.  Tripod  Ulobalar  Vase,  witb  tubular  holes 
for  stupenBlon,  and  an  omametitation  of  points. 
(About  1 :  A  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1027.  Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
pension and  incised  ornamentation.  (1 :4  actual  dze. 
Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


with  large  perforated  projections  for  suspension;  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  has  also  a  linear  decoration.  Another  black  tripod-vase  for  suspen- 
sion is  represented  by  No.  1028;  the  neck  is  decorated  with  impressed 
horizontal  furrows.     A  similar  black  suspension  tripod  is  No.  1029,  the 


No.  1028.    Tripod  Vase,  with  tubular  lioles  for  suspen- 
sion.   (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


No.  1029.    Tripod  Va^,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspen- 
sion.   (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  23  fL) 


body  of  which  has  an  incised  wedge-shaped  ornamentation.  The  black 
suspension  tripod  No.  1030  again  is  similar  to  it,  but  has  much  longer  feet. 
No.  1031  is  a  wheel-made  yellow  vase-cover,  having  on  each  side  a 
perforation  in  the  rim  for  suspension ;  one  of  the  holes  is  seen  in  front. 
The  most  curious  thing  on  this  vase-cover  is  the  three  feet  on  its  top, 
which  make  us  suppose  that  it  was  also  used  as  a  cup.  At  all  events, 
this  tripod  vase-cover  is  unique ;  no  second  specimen  like  it  has  occurred. 
No.  1032  is  a  wheel-made  single-handled  grey  tripod,  with  long  feet ;  it 
has  ear-shaped  protuberances  in  front  and  on  both  sides.    Of  an  identical 
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No  1030.    Tripod  Vase,  with  holes  for  suspension. 
(Nearly  1 : 3  actusl  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


Ko.  1032.    Tripod  with  handle  and  three  prcJecUng 

ear-lilce  ornaments.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth.  13  ft.) 


Ho.  1031.    Vase  Cover,  with  three  feet  and  two  tobnlar 

holes  for  suspension.    (1:4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1033.    Terra-cotta  Vessel  with  three  feet,  a  handle. 

and  two  ear-like  ornaments.      (1 : 6  Actual  size. 

Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1034.  Globular  1  ripud,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspen- 
sion.   (1 ; 4  actual  afae.    Depth,  23  ft.) 


No.  1035.    Tripod  Vom,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspen- 
sion.   (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


shape  is  tlie  tripod  No.  1033.     No.  1034  is  a  black  globular  bottle-shaped 
tripod,  with  tubular  holes  for  suspension.    No.  1035  is  a  lustrous-black 
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tripod-yase,  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension:  tripod-vases  of 
this  shape  are  frequent.  No.  1036  is  a  small  tripod-vase  for  suspension, 
and  No.  1037  is  a  similar  tripod-vase.  No.  1038  is  a  red  globular  tripod 
for  suspension ;  No.  1039,  a  red  flat  jug  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-bottle ; 
No.  1040,  a  grey  tripod  oenochoe.    No.  1041  is  a  red  suspension  tripod 


Ko.  1036.    Tripod  Va»e,  with  tubular 

boles  for  suspension. 

(Nearly  1 : 3  actual  siie. 

Deptb,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1037.    Globular  Tripod, 

with  tubular  boles, 

C About  1 :4  actual' size. 

Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1039.    Flat  J  ug  in  form  of  a 
hunting-bottle.    (1:4  actual  bizfi. 
Deptb,  about  19  ft ) 


No.  1038.   Globubu- Tripod,  with 

tubular  holes  for  suspension. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth, 

about  22  ft.) 


No.  1011.     Tnpod  Vase,  with  tubular 
holes  for  suspension. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth, 
about  22  ft.) 


No.  1043.    inpoii'.tcher. 

(About  1:4  aitnUsixe. 

Depth,  about  22  ft) 


^H^^      K^^^atf 


No.  1042.    Tripod,  with  tubular 

holes  for  suspension. 

(Nearly  1  :  3  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1044.  Tripod  Vase,  with  spiral 

handles.  (1:4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


Ho.  1045.  Rude  Pitcher. 

(1: 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


with  cover :  a  similar  red  tripod  is  seen  in  No.  1042.  No.  1043  is  a  red 
wheel-made  tripod-pitcher;  No.  1044,  a  dark-red  tripod- vase,  with  handles 
in  the  form  of  spirals ;  No.  1045,  a  rude  unpolished  wheel-made  pitcher, 
of  a  form  which  is  very  abundant.  No.  1046  is  a  lustrous-black 
single-handled  globular  oenocho'e,  with  a  long  upright  neck :  this  sort  of 
jug  is  very  frequent.  No.  1047  is  a  red  one-handled  wheel-made  cup, 
with   two    ear-like   protuberances,  and  a  breast-like  projection  in  front. 
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No.  1040.    Tripod  Oenochoi: 
(1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  13  H.) 


No.  1046.    Globular  Otnochof,  with  straight  neck. 
(1:4  actual  size.     Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1048  is  a  one-handled  tripod-jug;  No.  1049,  a  red  tripod-vase, 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  spirals.  No.  1050  is  a  rude  unpolished 
wheel-made  pitcher :  this  sort  of  pitcher  is  so  abundant  in  the  fourth 


No.  lOiS. 


No.  1049 


No.  1050. 


Nos.  1017-1050.    Tripod  Vases  and  Pitchers.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  19  it.) 
No.  1051.  No.  1052.  No.  1053. 


Nos.  1051-1053.    Rattle-box,  Cup,  and  Tripod  Htcher.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  to  22  ft.) 


city  that  I  collected  more  than  400  of  them.  No.  1051  is  a  very  rude 
rattle-box,  with  pieces  of  metal  inside ;  rattle-boxes  of  clay,  but  of 
different  shape,  occur  also  in  the  Lake-hfibitations  in  the  Lake  of 
Moeringen.*  No.  1052  is  a  very  rude  cup;  No.  1053,  a  very  rude 
tripod-pitcher. 

^  V.  Gross,  Bestdtats  des  Recherches  dans  Us  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  ocddentale;  Zurich,  1876,  PI.  zix. 
Nos.  3, 4. 
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No.  1054  is  the  lower  part  of  a  rude  tripod-box  ;  it  is  here  represented 
head  downwards ;  it  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  tripod-box  Nos.  264-5, 
p.  360.  No.  1055  is  a  little  pitcher  without  a  handle.  No.  1056  is  a 
small  tripod-cup;  No.  1057,  a  small  vessel  with  a  pointed  foot,  having 
exactly  the  form  of  the  large  jars :  a  vessel  of  an  identical  shape  was 
found  in  the  ancient  settlement  on  the  rock  near  Inzighofen.*  No.  1058 
is  a  small  cup.  Nos.  1059,  1061,  1062,  1064,  1066,  1067,  1075,  1076  are 
small  rude  vases  with  perforated  projections  for  suspension;  No.  1076 
only  is  a  tripod.  Nos.  1060,  1063,  1065,  1070,  1072  are  small,  very 
rude  one-handled  pitchers:   the  first   of   them  (No.  1060)  is   decorated 


No.  1054. 


No.  1057. 


Noa.  1054-1078.    Lilliputian  Tripod  Vases,  Pitcberv,  andJugs.    (1:3  actual  size.    Dcptb,  13  to  22  ft.) 

with  two  parallel  horizontal  lines,  between  which  the  space  is  filled  with 
strokes.  Nos.  1068  and  1073  are  small  one-handled  cups.  No.  1069  is 
a  small,  very  rude  tripod-pitcher.  The  little  pitcher  No.  1071  has  an 
upright  handle  which  joins  the  rim  to  the  body,  and  a  horizontal  one 
on  the  body.  No.  1074  is  a  rude  vessel  with  two  holes  for  suspension 
in  the  rim ;  No.  1077,  a  rude  little  vessel  with  two  straight  projections ; 
No.  1078,  a'rude  pitcher,  with  the  handle  broken  ofi".  Lilliputian  vases, 
jugs,  cups,  and  pitchers  like  these  (Nos.  1054-1078)  are  very  abundant 

^  L.  Lindenschrait,  Die  Vatirlandiachen  Alterthumer^  PL  zxvU  Ko.  5. 
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in  this  fourth  and  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  and  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  toys  for  children.  They  are  rare  in  the  third,  the 
burnt  city,  and,  when  they  occur  there,  they  are  of  a  better  fabric,  or  at 
le^t  they  are  of  a  much  neater  appearance,  which  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  intense  heat  they  have  been  exposed  to  in  the  great  conflagration. 

No.  1079  is  a  one-handled  lustrous-red  pitcher,  of  a  form  which  occurs 
very  abundantly  in  this  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  burnt  city.    The  same 


No.  10T9. 


No.  1080.    Cup  in  the  shape  of  an  hour-glass. 
(1 : 3  actual  sise.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


Pitcher  with  one  handle. 
Depth.  32  ft.) 


4  actual  size. 


shape  rarely  occurs  in  the  fifth  city,  and  is  there  generally  of  a  ruder  fabric. 
No.  1080  is  a  very  pretty  wheel-made  black  double-handled  goblet  (SeTra? 


No.  1081.    Two-handled  Goblet  (Scmw 
in4nKvinXXoy).    (1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  M  ft.) 


No.  1082.     Goblet  with  two  handles  (£<iraf  ofi^uoi' 
ircAAoO-    (I  :^  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


dfKt>ucv7r€\'\jov),  in  form  like  an  hour-glass,  decorated  with  four  incised 
lines  round  the  middle.    This  form  of  goblet  occurs  solely  in  the  fourth 
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and  fifth  cities;  it  never  occurs  in  the  third,  second,  or  first  cities. 
It  is  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  aU  the  different  sorts  of  Berra  afi<l>LKtH 
ireXKa,  It  deserves  attention  that  in  the  fourth  city  this  sort  of  goblet  is 
of  a  black,  in  the  following  city  generally  of  a  red,  colour ;  it  is  always 

wheel-made.  Nos.  1081  and  1082  are 
two  more  of  the  common  red  Siira  afj^i- 
KVTreXXa,  which  I  have  discussed  before. 
Goblets  of  this  shape  are  found,  here  in 
great  abundance.  They  also  frequently 
occur  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  but 
they  are  there  generally  of  a  much 
smaller  size.  Many  of  these  long  goblets 
are  hand-made,  but  there  are  also  a  vast 
number  of  wheel-made  ones ;  and  I  think 
I  am  near  the  mark  if  I  express  the 
opinion  that  one-half  of  the  whole  number 
are  wheel-made.  The  remarkable  red 
double-handled  goblet  (Seira^  dfi(f>iKV7r€\' 
\oi/),  No.  1083,  is  hand-made;  its  shape 
reminds  us  of  the  form  of  the  small  white 
bread  (Semmel)  used  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin :  this  shape  of  goblet 
occurs  only  once.     No.  1084  is  a  pretty  hand-made,  double-handled  lus- 


No.  1083.    CurioiM  large  two-bandied  Gublet 

(fiiwat  ofi^irvircAAov).    (1:4  actOiil  sixe. 

Depth,  13  to  20  ft.) 


No.   10B4.      ixubic -i^ :^-;,  ornjtnifDlrd  with 

points.    (Nearly  1  :a  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft) 


K  u.  I  nji  \    Cup  with  two  ha  n*ea, 
(1:3  actual  size.    Depth.  19  ft.) 


No.  108i«.    Cup  with  two  handles. 
(1 : 3  actual  aixe.    Depth,  16  fi.> 


No.  1087.    JuK  with  two  handleB. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


trous-red  goblet,  with  6  indented  spots  on  either  side  :  this  same  shape, 
but  without  spots,  is  not  rare.    No.  1085  is  a  rude  red  hand-made  cup,  of 
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a  similar  shape ;  No.  1086,  a  frequently-occurring  pretty  hand-made  one, 
of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  colour.  No.  1087  is  a  red  wheel-made  yase 
with  two  handles ;  No.  1088,  a  similar,  but  unpolished,  very  rude  hand- 


Ko.  miS,    Jug  wnii  in-i}  liJinillea. 
U I  *  actual  die*    Dpptfci,  'U  ft.) 


No.  1089.     Jug  with  two  bandies. 
(1:4  actual  sixe.    Deptb,  13  ft.) 


made  one,  of  a  thick  clay.     Another  rude  unpolished  hand-made  one  is 
No.  1089;  and  Nos.  1090  and  1091  are  two  larger  lustrous-red  hand-made 


No.  1030.    Vase  with  two  handles. 
(1:4  actual  size^    Deptb.  16  ft.) 


No.  1G91.    Jag  with  two  bandies. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Deptb,  22  ft.) 


vases  of  a  similar  shape.  No.  1092  is  a  dull  black  hand-made  one,  having 
an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  To  the  same  kind  of  jugs  belongs  also 
the  hand-made  one.  No.  1093,  on  which  I  have  put  a  cover  with  a  handle 
running  out  into  three  spirals. 

All  these  shapes  of  .vessel,  from  No.  1088  to  No.  1093,  are  frequent  in 
the  fourth  and  third  cities ;  but  more  frequent  than  any  other  form  is  the 
two-handled  cup.  No.  1094,  which,  as  has  been  before  said,  only  came  into 
use  in  this  fourth  city,  for  it  only  twice  occurred  as  a  tripod  in  the  third, 
the  burnt  city.     These  cups  are  so  abundant  that  I  collected  more  than 
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400  of  them,  yet  I  never  found  a  single  wheel-made  one  among  them ;  all 
are  hand-made,  generally  red,  but  very  frequently  also  of  a  black  colour. 


Na  1092.    Pitcher  with  two  handles,  and  impressed 

linear  omamentatlon. 

(1:4  actuil  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft) 


No.  1094.    Cup  wiib  two  handles. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


Ko.  1093.    Jug  with  two  handles,  and  Cover 

In  the  form  of  a  crown. 

(1 :4  actual  size.    Depth^aboat  16  ft) 


On  account  of  the  abundance  of  these  cups  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
used  also  as  wine-cups.     I  am  not  aware  that  double-handled  cups  of  an 


No.  1096. 


No.  1C96. 


No.  1097. 


Nos.  1096-1100.    Six  Cups,  each  with  one  handle.    (Nearly  1 : 3  actual  size.   Depth,  13  to  22  ft.) 

identical  shape  have  ever  been  found  elsewhere,  except  in  Mycenae,  where 
I  found  four  of  them  in  the  royal  tombs.*    But  just  as  frequent  as  these 


'  See  my  Mycenae,  No.  349,  p.  240. 
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are  the  single-handled  lustrous  red  or  black  hand-made  cups  Nos.  1095- 
1100,  and  particularly  the  shapes  of  Nos.  1096  and  1099.  All  these 
forms  are  also  very  frequent  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  so  that  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  more  than  500  of  them.  Frequent  also,  but  far  less 
abundant  than  the  form  No.  1094,  are  the  large  double-handled  cups, 


No.  1101.    Largp  Cup  or  Bowl,  with  two  handles.    (1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ftj 


No.  1103.    Globular  Cup  or  Bowl,  with  iwo  bandies.    (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  22  ft.) 


No.  1103.    Globular  Urn,  with  two  haadlM.    (1 : 4  actual  sise.    Depth,  26  ft.) 


Nob.  1101  and  1102,  which  are  generally  red,  and  are  also  always  hand- 
made.    The  red  urn  No.  1103,  which  has  two  handles,  is  also  hand-made, 
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No.  1104.    Tripod  Pitcher,  with  two  bandies. 
Cl :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft) 


No.  1105.    Double-haudleU  i  ripod  Hlcher.    (Aboat 
1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


Kg.  1106.    TrJpod  Cup,  with  two  handles.    (Nearly 
1 :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  ft.) 


No.  HOT.    Tripod  Cup,  with  two  handles. 
(1 :  3  actual  size.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1108.    Terra-coitu  TriiKMl  Cup.    (1:4  actual  size. 
Depth.  10  to  16  It.) 


No.  1109.    Small  Vas-  wiih  two  handles. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  14  ft.) 


No.  1110.    Curious  Tripod  drinking  Vessel.  oonsiBting 

of  three  cups  issuing  from  a  circular  tube. 

(1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1 1 1 1.    Tripod  Veswl,  consisting  of  a  circular  tube 
with  four  cups.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  20  fc) 


as  are  likewise  the  double-handled  tripod-pitchers  Nos.  1104  and  1105, 
as  well  as  the  red  double  handled  tripod-cups,  Nos.  1106,  1107,  and  1108. 
No.  1109  is  a  vase  with  two  handles,  of  a  shape  which  often  occurs. 
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No.  1110  marks  a  very  curious  lustrous-brown  tripod-goblet,  consisting 
of  a  circular  tube  with  three  cups.  This  goblet  could  serve  for  three 
persons  sitting  round  a 
table,  each  of  whom  could 
drink  from  a  separate  mouth 
of  the  goblet.  A  similar 
vessel  is  indicated  by  No. 
1111;  it  also  consists  of  a 
tube  resting  on  three  feet, 
and  having  four  cups,  one 
of  which  is  larger  than  the 
rest.  No.  1112  is  a  large 
rude  urn  with  two  handles, 
of  a  common  shape.  No. 
1 1 13  is  a  rare  lustrous-brown 
double-handled  bottle,  with 
a  rather  flat  body  and  a 
convex  bottom;  No.  1114, 
a  globular  two-handled  red 
vase  with  a  hollow  foot; 
No.   1115,  a    flat    double-  ^'•''"-  ^"^''^"''^^,^22^'''  ^''''"^'^^^' 


No.  ni6. 


No.  1116. 


:^fe»* 


Nus.  1116. 1116.  LenUlBhAped  Bottle  and  Jug.  with  two 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


Ko.  1113.     Lentil-Bhaped  Bottle,  with  two 

handles.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth. 

18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1117.  Vaae  with  two  handles.and  projecting  omaroent 
in  the  form  of  spectacles  on  either  aide.  (1:4  actual 
size.  Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1114.  Globnhir  Vaw,  with  two  handles. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Dr ptb,  IH  to  22  ft.) 
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handled  Instrons-red  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  hunting-bottle,  with  a  convex 
bottom :  such  bottles  are  not  rare  here.  No.  1116  is  a  vessel  with  a  convex 
bottom,  and  perforated  projections  on  the  side^  for  suspension.  No.  1117 
is  a  double-handled  vase,  decorated  on  either  side  with  a  projecting  double 
spiral :  vases  with  the  same  spiral  decoration  are  frequent  in  the  third 
and  fourth  cities.  No.  1118  is  a  red  double-handled  vase  of  a  common 
shape,  with  a  convex  bottom:  the  bell-shaped  cover  is  of  a  dark-red 
colour;  it  does  not  belong  to  this  particular  vase.     No.  1119  is  a  large 


No-  11|J<.     Vji*e  with  two  b^uiJlffi,  ard  Cuver 
in  tbe  form  of  u  b**;!.    (1:4  tciu*!  iisie. 


No.  1 1 13.    Vase  wuii  two  bsiidte^  ana  long  nftct 
(1  s  5  actual  pizr.     lieiitb.  about  32  (l) 


No.  11 20.    Vase  with  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
handle.    (1:6  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft) 


No.  1121.    ViMe  with  a  vertical  and  a  boilzoDtal  handle. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


unpolished  double-handled  vase  with  a  convex  bottom:,  vases  of  this 
shape  are  common  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1120  marks 
a  large  vase  of  a  rude  fabric,  having  one  handle  joining  the  neck  to 
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the  body,  and  a  smaller  handle  on  the  opposite  side.  The  rude  vessel, 
No.  1121,  has  its  two  handles  in  similar  positions;  the  foot  is  hollow, 
and  has  two  perforations.  Vessels  like  these  are  very  rare.  No.  1122  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle ;  its  foot  is  convex,  and  almost  pointed.  The 
grey  bottle,  No.  1123,  is  also  wheel-made;  its  foot  is  hollow.  No.  1124  is 
a  wheel-made  black  bottle  with  a  pointed  foot :  similar  terra-cotta  bottles 
are  not  rare  here,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  subsequent  city. 


No.  1123.  Terra-cotta  Bottle  with  pointed 
foot.    (1:4  actual  size.    Depth  22  ft.) 


No.  1123.    Terra-cotU  Bottle  with 
hollow  foot.    (1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  1124.     Terra-cotta 

Bottle  with  convex 

bottom.    (About  1:4 

actual  size.  Depth, 

about  16  ft.) 


No.  1125  is  a  lustrous-brown  wheel-made  globular  vase,  with  four 
breast-like  protuberances  on  the  body ;  the  bottom  is  flat.  A  vase  very 
similar  to  this,  found  by  Professor  Virchow  in  his  excavations  in  the 
graveyard  of  Zabor6wo,  is  in  his  collection.     The  curious  vessel.  No.  1126, 


No.  1125.    Globular  Vase,  with  four  breast-like  projec- 
tions.   (About  1:4 actual 8ixe.  Depth,  16 ft.) 


No.  1126.    Vase  with  spout.    (About  1 : 4  actual  slae 
Depth,  16  ft.) 


has  a  globular  base,  and  a  spout  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
wheel-made,  but  of  a  rude  fabric.  No  second  specimen  of  this  shape 
was  found. 

The  terra-cotta  plates  of  this  fourth  city  are  of  two  sorts.     They  are 
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either  wheel-made,  and  in  this  case  they  are  always  shallow,  very  rude, 
often  of  irregular  form,  always  nnpolished,  and  perfectly  similar  in  shape 
to  those  of  the  third,  the  bnrnt  city,  of  which  I  have  represented  some  under 
Nos.  455  to  468  (p.  408).  Or  they  are  hand-made,  and  in  this  case  they 
are  from  2  to  2^  in.  deep  and  nearly  8  in.  in  diameter,  made  with  great 
symmetry,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lustrous  dark-brown  or  red  colour; 
nay,  on  account  of  their  depth  they  might  rather  be  called  bowls  than 
plates.  They  have  generally  no  handle,  but  sometimes  they  have  one,  and 
even  two.  There  also  occur  double-handled  bowls,  18  in.  in  diameter,  and 
from  7  to  8  in.  deep.  The  wheel-made  plates  have  always  a  flat  bottom ; 
the  hand-made  ones  always  a  convex  one.  There  also  occur  very  rude 
wheel-made  tripod  plates,  with  sieve-like  perforations.  I  represent  here 
under  No.  1127  a  dark-brown  hand-made  plate  or  bowl  of  the  usual  form 
with  one  handle,  and  under  No.  1128  a  hand-made  lustrous-red  plate  of 
a  difierent  shape,  having  a  large  cross  painted  with  dark-red  clay  in  its 


No.  1137 


No3. 1127-1132.     Bowla,  Tripods,  Bottle,  and  Vase  of  Terra-cotU.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  19  (I.) 

hollow  :  this  cross  was  evidently  painted  there  before  the  plate  was 
baked.  Similar  deep  dishes  or  bowls,  but  wheel-made,  found  in  Cyprus, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bottle.  No.  1129,  is  hand-made.  The 
pretty  tripod  No.  1130  is  wheel-made ;  the  feet  and  the  handle  were  added 
after  the  upper  vessel  had  been  fashioned ;  holes  were  made  into  which 
they  were  stuck,  and  in  which  they  were  consolidated  with  clay.  In  all 
vessels  whose  orifice  was  large  enough  to  introduce  the  hand,  the  places 
where  the  feet  or  handles  had  been  stuck  in  were  smoothed,  so  that 
nothing  appears  of  them  on  the  inside  of  the  vessels ;  but  in  the  vessels 
with  a  narrow  mouth  the  feet  and  handles  were  often  left  protruding  on 
the  inside. 
No.  1131  is  another  hand-made  lustrous-red   double-handled  tripod- 
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cup;  No.  1132,  a  hand-made  vase  of  the  same  colour,  with  two  handles; 
No.  1133,  a  brown  wheel-made  jug,  of  a  globular  form,  with  one  handle. 


Ku.  1133.    UlubuLtr  Jug.   (Abuut  1 :4  actual 
Bizo.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


Ko.  1134.    Carious  lusiruus- black  Jug,  bavlo^  a 
bottom  with  eleven  perrorations. 
(  Half  actual  size.    Depth,  1 6  f  t. ) 


No.  1134  is  a  very  massive  lustrous-black  jug,  having  a  flat  bottom  witk 
eleven  perforations.     Though  but  slightly  baked,  it  is  very  solid ;  it  has 


No8.  II36, 113«.    Large  Vesaels  of  lustrous-black  Terra-colta,  with  four  bandies. 
(1 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  14  to  20  ft) 
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a  trefoil  orifice  and  a  rope-like  handle ;  it  has  round  the  neck  an  incised 
zigzag  decoration,  from  which  bands  of  a  rude  linear  ornamentation 
extend  downwards,  right  and  left.  All  these  incised  ornaments  seem  to 
have  been  made  with  pointed  flints  ;  they  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk,  in 
order  to  strike  the  eye.  The  peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  this  jug,  its  shape, 
fabric,  and  deeply-incised  decoration,  are  widely  difi"erent  from  all  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  find  here.  I  only  found  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric 
in  the  vase-head  Nos.  1002  and  1003,  in  the  terra-cotta  ball  No.  1993,  and 
in  the  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136.  If  the  clay  of  which  these  five  objects 
were  made,  and  the  potter  who  made  them,  had  belonged  to  Troy,  we 
should  undoubtedly  have  found  more  specimens  of  such  ware.  I  therefore 
feel  bold  to  attribute  to  these  objects  a  foreign  origin. 

The  vases  Nos.  1135  and  1136  are  2  ft.  2  in.  high,  wheel-made,  very 
imperfectly  baked,  well  polished,  and  of  a  lusfcrous-black  colour.  Very 
characteristic  are  the  four  thin  handles  and  the  very  wide  protruding 
border  all  round  the  orifice  in  both.  The  bottom  is  flat.  Of  this  same  form 
only  three  vases  were  found ;  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  cities. 

No.  1137  is  a  rude  hand-made  one-handled  yellow  pitcher :  No.  1138, 


No.  1137.    Titchcr  with  one  handle.    (1 : 4  actual 
size.    Depth,  19  ft.) 

No.  1138.    Jug  with  one  handle. 
(1:6  actual  size.    Depth,  abuut  22  ft.) 

a  dark-brown  hand-made  jug  or  bottle,  of  irregular  form,  with  one  handle ; 
its  bottom  is  convex.  AH  the  following  jugs  (Nos.  1139  to  1147)  are 
wheel-made,  except  No.  1144,  which  is  hand-made.  Nos,  1139  and  1140 
are  one-handled  yellow  globular  jugs.  No.  1141  is  a  lustrous-red  jug, 
with  a  convex  base  and  three  handles,  of  which  two  are  on  the  body 
and  one  joins  the  neck  to  the  body.  The  pretty  little  vase,  No.  1142, 
has  four  handles.  No.  1143  represents  a  pear-shaped  lustrous-yellow 
oenocho'e,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  a  trefoil  orifice ;  it  has  a  large  handle 
joining  the  neck  to  the  body,  and  two  small  ones  on  the  body.  The  red 
hand-made  vase.  No.  1144,  has  a  pointed  foot  and  two  handles;  it  has  a 
spiral  ornament  on  each  side.  No.  1145  is  a  pretty  red  pear-shaped  vase, 
with  three  handles  and  a  cover  of  crescent  form,  which  reminds  us  of  the 
vase-handles  of  crescent  form  found  in  the  Italian  terramare;  No.  1146,  a 
large  dark-brown  jug,  with  a  convex  bottom  and  three  handles.  This  last 
vase,  as  well  as  the  three  foregoing  ones,  were  found  in  the  large  house  which 
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No.  1139.   Globnlar  Jag.   (N^rly  1 :  a  actual 
size.    Depth,  about  23  ft.) 


No.  lUl.    Jug  with  three  handles. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  site.    Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


No.  lUO.    U lobular  Jug. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


No.  1143.   Vase  with  four  hanlles 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


No.  114.J.   Globular  r«m^Ao* 

with  three  handles.     (1:4  actual 

size.    Depth,  about  13  .t.) 


No.  1144.    Lar«e  double-handled  Vase,  with  pointed  fcot. 
0  : 4  actual  siie.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 


No.  1146.    Vase  with  convex  bottom  and  three  handles. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  20  ft.) 
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No.  1145.    Vase  with  three  handles,  and  Cover 
with  a  handle  of  crescent  form. 
(1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  aboot  20  TL) 


No.  1147.    Ov&l  Vase,  wito  t'uur  handles. 
(1:7  actual  sixe.    l>'pth,  about  13  ft.) 


was  built  on  the  top  of  the  old  royal  house.  No.  1147  represents,  in  l-7th 
of  its  size,  a  large  egg-shaped  vase  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  four  handles. 
No.  1148  is  a  globular  wheel-made  lustrous-brown  oenocho'e,  with  o 
flat  base  and  a  long  upright  neck ;  it  has  thTee  breast-like  protuberances. 
The  red  globular  oenochoe.  No.  1149,  is  likewise  wheel-made;  the  bottom 
is  flat ;  the  mouthpiece  is  restored.     The  grey  oenochoe,  No.  1150,  with 


No.  1148.    Globular  Jug,  wlti  long  No.  1149.  Globular  Jug;  mouthpiece  No.  1150.    Jug  with  long  neck. 

neck  and  breaEt-iike  projections.  restored.    (About  1 : 4  actiul  size.                 (About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.  Depth,  aboul  22  ft.)                                Depth,  about  15  ft.) 
Depth,  about  20  ft.) 

a  long  neck,  is  hand-made.  The  pretty  red  tripod  oenochoe,  No.  1151,  is 
hand-made.  The  blackish  oenochoey  No.  1152,  is  wheel-made.  No.  1153, 
again,  is  hand-made.  No.  1154  is  a  pretty  hand-made  pear-shaped  red 
oenochoey  decorated  with  incised  lines  round  the  neck ;  the  mouth  has  a 
trefoil  shape,  and  so  also  has  the  mouth  of  the  pretty  red  oenochoe 
No.  1157.     No.  1155  is  also  hand-made;  but  the  red  oenochoe,  No.  1156^ 
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So.  1151.    Tripod  Omochot,  with         No.  1162.    Jug  with  a  long  neck.  >  u.  u&3.    Jug  ullh  a  Ipog  nee  t 

one  handle  and  tre&ll  roouih.    (1:4  (About  1 : 4  actual  size.  l\^mU  i :  j  jiLtu^  Z. 

actual  siae.     I^pth,  13to20ft.;  Depth,  about  19  ft.)  Depth,  about  19  ft  )  ' 


Kflw  1 1 W.     fh  nof-Aoe  wltb  Btmlgbt  Df»ck .    (  N  i  arly 
1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1 1 65.    Oval  Jiig  or  OenocKoe. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  19  to  22  ft.) 


is  wheel-made.  The  globular  oenochoe,  No.  1158,  is  wheel-made ;  it  has  a 
protuberance  on  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  and  a  small  one  on  each  side 
of  it :  these  protuberances  may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a  face. 
AU  the  following  jugs  or  oenochoae,  Nos.  1159-1169,  are  hand-mada 
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No.  1160.    ffittochoi'  with  one 

handle.    (1 : 1  acliial  alie. 

Dcptli.  *ljuu;  13  It,) 


No.  115^.    Gl'>bular  (Jtnathff^,  with 
A  eiirlDOfl  nrck,    (Aboat  1 ;  4 
>£tuiLl  ^xe,    DepTb,  16  It,) 


N  a. !  1 57.    Ocnftchne  w  iih  ii  [>r Ight  neck. 

(AboaC  1 14  mctniil  ri^^ 

l)(.'ptb,  flbuut  la  n.) 


No.  II59.    Jug.    (Kearly  i  :3  acta&l  «Jze. 
Depth,  16  fl.) 


No  1160.    Jug.    (About  1 :4  actaal  size. 
DopUi,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1163.      Jug  or  globular  fonu,  with  our  handle. 
^1:4  actual  aixe.    Dr pth,  about  1 3  ft.) 


Ko.  1164.    Jug  wicb  long  perpendicular  neck. 
(1: 4  actual  8iac.    Depth,  19  ft.) 
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No.  1161.    Globular  Oenochoe,  with  Ktniiglit  neck. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actoal  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1163.    Qlobnlar  Oenochoi,  wlthupriglit  neck. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  30  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1159  is  a  pretty  black  jug,  of  a  form  which  very  frequently  occurs. 
The  forms  of  the  jugs  or  oenochoae,  Nos.  1161,  1162,  and  1163,  are  also 
frequent,  particularly  the  last. 


N<h  1105.    filobuliu-  Sag^  vfith  n  e^tmlKlit  n^<:k. 
CKewIy  1 :  3  bcImI  iU«.     Dtplli,  19  a.) 


No.  1166.    Jug  with  long  neck.    (1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth,  18  to  22  n.) 


I  have  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  the  different  places  where  jugs 
with  a  narrow  upright  neck,  like  Nos.  1164  to  1168,  occur  elsewhere,  and 
shall,  therefore,  not  repeat  what  I  have  said.  The  black  jug  No.  1169, 
again,  is  wheel-made ;  it  is  decorated  on  the  neck  with  three  impressed 
lines.    All  the  following  jugs,  from  No.  1170  to  No.  1178,  are  hand-made. 
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No.  1167.    UlobuUr  Jug.    ^About    No.  11G8.    Olubular  Jug,  with  straight    No.   1163.    Jug.    C-^Lkiu4  1 .4  actiul 
1:4  actaal  Blie.     Depth,  18  to       neck.  (About  l:4«ctaalBlxe.  Depth.  size.    Depth,  1311.) 

22  ft.)  aboat  13  ft.) 

Very  curious  is  the  shape  of  the  blackish  jug  No.  1170,  with  its  neck  bent 
backward  and  ornamented  with  a  protuberance,  its  trefoil  mouth,  long 


No.  1170.     Jug  of  Terra-cotta,  with  spout  io  the 
body.    (2 : 3  actual  size.    Deptli,  16  ft.) 


No.  1171.  Remarkable  lustrous-yellow  Vessel,  with 
a  small  orifice  (No.  1172)  and  a  aieye-like  bottom 
(No.  1173).  (About  half  actaal  aiie.  Depth. 
16  ft.) 


No.  1172.    Uttir  actual 


No.  1 173.    Uall  actual  sue. 
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handle,  and  the  spout  in  its  body.  But  still  more  remarkable  is  the 
lustrous-yellow  jug  No.  1171,  of  which  I  represent  under  No.  1172  the 
very  curious  orifice,  and  under  No.  1173  the  flat  sieve-like  bottom. 
No.  1174  is  a  pear-shaped  dark-red  jug,  with  a  hemispherical  bottom  and 
two  distinct  upright  necks.  A  similar  but  globular  dark-brown  jug  with 
a  flat  bottom  is  represented  under  No.  1175;   it  has  also  two  distinct 


No.  1 1 74.    Jog  of  oval  turm,  v>i ih  two  distinct  necks. 
(Xetrly  l : 4  Mtual  size.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1 1 75.    GlobnUr  Vase,  with  two  separate  necks. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  lu  to  22  ft.) 


upright  necks,  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  body.  No.  1176  is  a  globular 
yellow  jug,  likewise  with  two  upright  spouts ;  but  hero  the  spouts  stand 
one  before  the  other,  so  that,  when  the  liquid  was  being  poured  out,  it 
could  only  run  from  the  foremost  (to  the  right  in  the  engraving),  and 
thus  the  hinder  one  was  of  no  use.  These  two  conjoined  spouts  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  only  a  fancy  of  the  primitive  potter,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  No.  358,  p.  384.  This  particular  shape  of  double  spout 
is  unique ;  other  shapes  of  double-spouted  jugs  are  not  rare  here,  but,  as 
has  been  already  said,  they  have  never  occurred  elsewhere  except  in 
Hung-ary  and  in  Cyprus. 

Very  curious  and  unique  is  the  red  vase  No.  1177,  which  has,  both  to 
the  right  and  left  of  its  large  mouth,  a  spout  slightly  bent  forward ;  the 
cover  which  I  have  put  on  the  large  mouth  may  or  may  not  have  belonged 
to  it:  this  vessel  has  on  each  side  a  breast-like  protuberance,  which 
cannot  have  been  intended  for  a  handle.  No.  1178  represents  a  one- 
handled  jug  of  very  coarse  grey  clay,  covered  all  over  with  protuberances, 
which  may  have  been  intended  to  imitate  birds*  feathers ;  on  either  side 
is  an  ear-like  projection. 

Under  No.  1179  I  represent  one  more  of  the  common  wheel-made 
pitchers  which  are  so  abundant  here.  No.  1180  is  a  small  hand-made, 
one-handled  basin  ;  No.  1181,  a  hand-made  red  pitcher  with  a  very  small 
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Ko.  1176.    Globular  Vase,  wiih  two  dtstlnct  necks.         No.  1177.    Vase  Trith  three  moutbs  and  two  handles. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth.  alMut  19  It.)  (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Iteptb,  13  ft.) 


Na,  ItTSJ.    rildn  r.  No.  1 1  Hi.     buwi. 

(1 ;  4  DcllUil  bht.     Depths  13  to  22  fl,) 


No  1178.    Jug  of  coarse  grey  clay,  covered  all  over  with  No.  1181.    Pucber. 

protuberances ;  having  one  handle,  and  an  ear-like  pro-         (About  1 : 4  actual  size. 
Jection  on  either  side.  (1:4  actual  size.  Depth,  20  to  22  H.)  Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1182.    Cup.    (About 
1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 


handle.  No.  1182  is  a  lustrous-red  one-handled  wheel-made  cup :  this 
shape  does  not  occur  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  but  it  is  very  frequent 
in  the  fourth  as  well  as  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy. 

No.  1183  is  a  one-handled  red  hand-made  pitcher,  with  two  breast-like 
excrescences.  No.  1184  is  a  one-handled  wheel-made  vessel  of  cylindrical 
shape ;  it  is  of  very  thick  unpolished  clay  and  very  rude  fabric :  like  the 
vessels  of  this  shape  found  in  the  third  city  (see  No.  347,  p.  381),  it  is 
particularly  massive  and  heavy  in  its  lower  part.  The  deep  impressions 
made  by  a  rope  may  be  seen  in  the  handle  of  a  similar  specimen  which 
lies  before  me  as  I  write ;  I,  therefore,  readily  accept  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  of  the  British  Museum,  that,  as  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
vessels  of  this  sort  may  have  served  as  buckets  for  drawing  water  from 
the  wells. 
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Ko.  1183.    Pitcher  with  one  handle,  and        No.   1184.     Veaael   of  Ko.  1185.    Censer  of  Terra-cotia,  of  very 

two  bre«8t-like  prqjections.  cylindrical  shape.  rude  fiibrlc. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  siie.    Depth.  19  ft.)     (i :  4  actual  size.  Depih.  22  ft.)  (1 :4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 

The  vessels  Nos.  1185-1187  are  also  hand-made.     No.  1185  is  a  very 
rude  brown,  unpolished,  but  massive  censer,  with  a  hollow  foot  decorated 


No.  1186.    Globular  Bowl,  with  one  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft) 

with  four  lenticular  perforations.  This  shape  of  vessel  is  npique.  But 
who  knows  whether  the  lustrous-black  vessels  of  the  first  city,  of  which 
only  a  vast  number  of  feet  have  been  found,  had  not  a  similar  shape  ?  I 
remind  the  reader  that  all  those  feet  are  hollow,  and  that,  as  in  the  censer 
before  us,  they  are  decorated  with  large  perforations.  Professor  Virchow 
informs  me  that  censers  of  a  similar  shape  are  found  in  tombs  in  Lusatia 
(Lausitz)  and  in  the  duchy  of  Posen,  and  calls  my  attention  to  a  censer 
of  this  kind  found  at  Eeichersdorf,  between  the  little  rivers  Neisse  and 
Lubs.'  He  has  in  his  own  collection  some  such  censers,  which  he  found 
in  the   graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  many  others,  found   elsewhere  in 

^  See  the  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anthropology,  Ethnology^  itc  of  July  21, 1877 
p.  23,  and  PL  xvil.  No.  7. 
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Germany,  are  in  the  museums  of  Berlin.  Under  No.  1186  I  represent  a 
large  single  -  handled  red  globular  bowl,  with  a  hollow  foot;  under 
No.   1187,   a  single-handled  red  globular  cup,  with  a  convex  bottom. 


No.  1 189.     Vase  wilh 
iocised  ornamentation. 
(1 :4  actual  size. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 


Xo.  1187.    Large  U  lobular  Cup. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1188.     Vase  of  globular  shape, 

with  two  curved  handles  and  two  straight 

ones  In  the  form  of  wings. 

(About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


Cups  of  this  shape  are  very  common  in  the  fourth  and  also  in  the  fifth 
cities.  No.  1188  is  a  globular  black  vase,  with  a  convex  bottom  and 
two  curved  handles  of  the  usual  shape;  it  is  decorated,  besides,  with 
two  wing-like  upright  projections  and  with  dots  all  round.  Similar 
vases,  but  of  a  light  red  colour,  are  not  rare,  but  they  are  much  more 
frequent  in  the  preceding  city.  No.  1189  marks  a  small  hand-made 
globular  lustrous-black  vase,  with  perforated  projections  on  the  sides 
for  suspension ;  it  is  decorated  on  both  sides  with  strokes. 


No.  1190.    Bowl,  perforated  all  over 
in  the  furm  of  a  f ieve. 
(1:4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1 192.    Jug  with  sieTe-lllw 

perforations.  (1  ;4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  19  ft.) 


}io.  1191.    Vase  with  two  handles,  covered  with 

sieve-like  perforations. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


No.  1190  is  a  sieve  or  colander  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bowl :  like  all  the  following  sieve-like  vessels,  Nos.  1191  to  1196,  it  is  of 
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coarse  clay,  unpolished  and  of  rude  fabric.    Even  if  we  could  explain  the  use 
of  this  sieve,  we  can  hardly  explain  that  of  the  sieve-like  double-handled 


Xo.  1193.    Two-handled  GlobnUr  Vase,  the  body  of  which  Is  perforated  all  over. 
(1 : 5  actual  sixe.    Depth,  about  22  It.) 

vessel  No.  1191,  which  has  the  shape  of  a  wine-cup,  or  of  the  perforated 
vase  No.  1192,  or  of  the  large  double-handled  bieve-like  perforated  vases 


^^-' 


eft  a   O^  ^   % 


.7v^ 


No.  11  r 5.    Tripod,  with  mouth  on  the  dde. 
and  perforated  all  over.    (About  1  :  4  actual 
size.    Depth,  about  22  n.) 


5o.  1194.    Two-haudled  Vase,  with  sieve-Iike  perforations.         No.  1196.  Cup,  pt-riorati'd  in  the  fomi  of  a  sieve.  . 
(About  1 :  4  actual  size.    Dopih,  about  20  ft.)  (l :  4  actual  siie.    Depth,  13  a.) 

Nos.  1193  and  1194.     We  experience  a  like  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
use  of  the  sieve-like  tripod  vessel,  perforated  all  over,  No.  1195,  which 
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resembles  a  pitcher  standing  on  one  side,  and  of  the  perforated  cup  No. 
1196.  Of  these  different  shapes  of  sieve-like  vessels,  those  of  Nos.  1193, 
1194,  and  1195  occur  oftener  than  the  others,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
very  frequent.^ 

The  British  Museum  contains  a  jug  and  a  tripod  of  terra-cot ta  with 
similar  sieve-like  perforations,  which  were  found  in  sepulchres  at  lalysus 
in  Ehodes.  Another  vase  with  sieve-like  perforations  may  be  seen  in  the 
Phoenician  Collection  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris.  Similar  sieve-like  per- 
forated vases  were  also  found  at  Szihalom  in  Hungary,®  as  well  as  in  the 
Lake  dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne ;  and  Dr.  V.  Gross  suggests  that 
they  may  have  served  for  draining  out  honey  from  the  comb."  A  like  use 
is  suggested  by  Professor  W.  Helbig  for  the  vases  of  terra-cotta  with 
perforated  bottoms  found  in  the  Italian  terramare."  The  Koyal  Museum 
at  Berlin  contains  a  sieve-like  bowl  like  No.  1190,  as  well  as  a  one-handled 
jug,  perforated  all  over  like  No.  1191.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  used  to  preserve  fruits ;  and  probably  he  is  right. 

No.  1197  is  a  crucible  of  but  slightly- 
baked  clay,  which,  as  Mr.  Giuliano  says, 
was  mixed  with  cow-dung  to  make  the  vessel 
stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  the  fire. 
No.  1198  is  another  crucible.  No.  1199 
marks  a  smaller  boat-like  vessel,  of  a  similar 
clay  and  fabric,  which  must  also  have  been 
used  in  Trojan  metallurgy. 

Nos.  1200  and  1201  represent  perforated 
cylinders  of  grey  clay,  which  have  evidently 
been  only  sun-dried,  and  never  baked.  Clay 
cylinders  of  this  shape  are  frequent  in  the 
fourth  city,  but  they  are  still  much  more  abundant  in  the  third,  the  burnt 
city,  where,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in 


No.  1197.    Crucible  of  Claj-.    (Nearly 
half  actual  size.     Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1198. 


Na  un. 


Nos.  1198, 1199.    Crucibles  of  Cky.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Deptb,  13  to  19  ft.) 


the  conflagration,  they  always  have  a  yellow  colour.  It  deserves  attention 
that  these  clay  cylinders  occur  neither  in  the  following,  the  fifth  city,  nor 
in  the  first  or  the  second  city,  and  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the  third  and 
fourth.     Those  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city  have  for  the  most  part  become 


"  A  vessel  like  No.  1195  was  found  in  the 
Third  City:  see  No.  327,  p.  373. 

*  See  Nos.  23  and  36  in  the  glass  case  No.  IX. 
in  the  National  Museum  of  Buda-Pesth. 


"  V.  Gross,  Il€8uitats  des  Recherchcs  dans  Ics 
Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidentale^  p.  23. 

"  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Foe- 
bene;  Leipzig,  1879,  p.  17. 
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80  fragile  by  the  conflagration  that  they  easily  dissolve  in  the  rain.  Those 
of  the  fourth  city  have  not  been  exposed  to  the  conflagration,  and  are  for 
that  reason  much  more  compact  and  solid.   Clay  cylinders  of  the  same  shape 


L^  ^■--^^::fr.^ 


No.  1201.    Cylindrical  Piece  of  Clay,  with  perforation. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1200. 


i'erfonited  Clay  Cylinder.    (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  laft) 


and  fabric  are  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  in  the  Lake  of  Constance/  and, 
as  Professor  Virchow  informs  me,  they  are  found  in  tombs  in  many  regions 
of  Germany.  I  also  saw  several  specimens  of  them  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Lacustrine  Antiquities  at  Zurich,  though  I  do  not  see  them  represented  in 
Ferd.  Keller's  PfahlbaiUen  (7ter  Bericht).  The  use  of  these  cylinders  is 
unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  admit  Lindenschmit's  ^  opinion,  that  they 
served  as  weights  for  fishing-nets,  as  they  are  not  baked,  and  would, 


No.  1202.    Implement  of  Clay,  with  perforation. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


No.  1203.    Perforated  Implement  of  Clay. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  19  ft.) 


consequently,  dissolve  in  the  water.     Of  precisely  the  same  fabric  are  the 
nearly  flat  objects  of  sun-dried  clay,  like  No.  1202,  which  are  also  very  fre- 


*  L.  Lindenschmit,  IXe  Vaterlandischen  AlterthUmer,  PI.  xxx.  No.  16. 


«  Ibid,  p.  218. 
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quent,  not  only  in  the  third,  the  burnt,  and  the  fourth  cities,  but  also  in  the 
fifth :  they  have  a  perforation  near  the  smaller  end ;  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  a  furrow  all  round  the  edge,  or  only  on  the  edge  of  the  smaller  end. 
Similar  objects  of  clay  occur  also  in  the  uppermost  or  seventh  city ;  but 
there  they  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  a  more  symmetrical  shape. 
An  object  of  baked  clay  of  an  identical  shape  was  found  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  in  Thera  (Santorin),  and  is  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  French  School  at  Athens.  An  object  of  clay,  similar  to 
No.  1202,  found  at  Nimroud,  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  several  similar 
pieces  are  in  the  Museum  of  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  and  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin.  Lastly,  I  have  to  mention  the  quadrangular  objects 
of  the  very  same  clay  and  fabric,  like  No.  1203,  which  are  perforated 
through  the  smaller  side.  They  are  likewise  very  abundant  in  the  third 
as  well  as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cities. 


No8. 12C4, 1205.    Co«-8  of  Terra-cotta.    (3 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 

)*o.  1207. 


No.  1206.    Ox  of  Tcrra-colta.    (3 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth,  16  ft.) 


Nob.  1207.  1208.    Dogs  of  Terra<otta.    (3 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth.  16  ft.) 


Nos.  1204-1206  represent  oxen  or  cows,  Nos.  1207  and  1208  dogs,  of 
slightly-baked  clay.  Such  animal  figures  were  found  exclusively  in  this 
fourth  city.  A  large  number  of  similar  figures,  found  at  Szihalom,  are 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth,^  where  similar  ones  found  at 
Pilin  may  also  be  seen.*  The  Trojan  cows  before  us  correspond  very  well 
with  those  found  by  me  in  such  abundance  at  Mycenae,^  with  the  difierence 
that  the  Mycenean  cows  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  always  a  painted 
ornamentation.  I  may  add  that  there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  cow  of 
terra-cotta  found  in  a  tomb  at  lalysus  in  Khodes. 

No.  1209  is  a  funnel-like  object  of  terra-cotta  of  unknown  use ;  it  is 
of  very  thick  clay,  and  has  one  perforation  in  the  bottom  and  two  on 
either  side. 

No.  1210  is  a  fragment  of  a  six-stringed  lyre  of  terra-cotta.  No.  1211 
ica  ring  of. clay,  but  slightly  baked;  similar  rings  are  abundant  in  the 


*  In  the  glass  case  No.  X.  under  Nos.  85-100. 

*  See  Joseph  UampeU  Antiquit^s  pr^historiques 
de  la  HongriCj  PI.  xiii.  Nos.  10-15  ;  and  Catalogue 


de    VExposition    prehistorique 
Province^  pp.  118,  119. 

*  See  mj  Mycenae,  Plate  A. 


des   Iftts^a    de 
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third  and  fourth  cities.  They  were  probably  used  to  support  vases  with 
a  convex  or  pointed  bottom.  Similar  terra-cotta  rings,  found  at  Pilin, 
are  in  the  National  Museum  at  Buda-Pesth.* 

Under  Nos.  1212  and  1213  I  represent 
two  seals  of  terra-cotta ;  the  former  with  a 
linear  decoration.  The  ornamentation  of 
No.  1213  seems  to  be  floral:  this  latter 
seal  has  a  perforated  handle.   Prof.  Virchow 


No.  1?0».  Cnriou»  Ol'jeci  of  Terre-cotra, 
having  a  pt-rforaiion  in  the  bottom  and 
two  on  either  s'ide.  (Actual  size.  Depth, 
13  It.) 


No.  1310.    Fragment  of  a  Lyre  with  9\x  chorda,  of  Terra-cotta. 
C7 :  8  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


suggests  to  me  that  No.  1212  may  not  be  a  seal,  but  the  button  of  a 
•  vase-handle :  as  the  lower  part  is  fractured,  this  is  possible,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  the  case  with  No.  1213,  which  is  entire. 


No.  1311.  Ring  of  Terra- 
cotta,   (a :  5  actual  aiie. 
Depth,  22  ft) 


N".  i2^r». 


No.  1  til  2. 


^^ 


Nos.  1212, 1213.    Seals  of  Terra-cuii .. 
(7 : 8  actual  size.     Depth,  10  to  16  it.) 


No.  1214.    Small  massive 
quadrangular  Ol^ect,  with 

incised  ornamentation. 

(Nearly  half  actual  size. 

Depth,  20  10  22  ft.) 


No.  1216. 


No.  1216. 


No.  1217. 


Nos.  1215-1217.    Curious  cubical  Object  of  black  clay,  having  on  one  ride  a  deep,  wide,  smooth  hole,  and 
an  incised  ornamentation  on  four  sides.    (Almost  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 


*  Joseph  Hampel,  Antiqmt^s  pr^istonques  de  la  Hdnfjrie,  PI.  xiii.  No.  34. 
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A  striking  analogy  to  these  Trojan  seals  is  offered  by  the  terra-cotta 
seals  found  at  Pilin  in  Hungary/  on  which  the  sign  of  the  y^  or  j^ 
predominates;  in  fact,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  seals  with  such 
signs;  one  seal  has  even  two  j^  and  two  LC. 

No.  1214  is  a  solid  object  of  terra-cotta,  with  four  feet,  having  on  the 
top  and  on  the  four  sides  an  incised  linear  ornamentation.  Nos.  1215, 1216, 
and  1217  represent  three  sides  of  a  very  curious  object  of  black  slightly- 
baked  clay,  in  the  form  of  an  inkstand ;  it  is  ornamented  on  one  side  (1215), 
within  a  border  of  incised  hooks  and  strokes,  and  an  incised  circle, 
enclosing  a  sign  resembling  the  fl|-|,  with  curved  arms,  and  the  middle 
arms  turned  downward  into  spirals;  the  other  sides  are  decorated  with 
incised  strokes  or  lines.     No,  1218  is  a  pretty  lustrous-red  vase-cover 


No.  1219.  Small  Tripod  l)ish,  witb  an 

incised  ornamentation. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  1 0  ft.) 


No.  1218.    Ttira-coita  Vase  Cover,  per'oraled  for 

tying  down  to  the  Vase. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  10  ft.) 

of  terra-cotta,  with  perforated  projections  for  tying  it  down  to  the 
vase,  which  could  then  be  hung  up  by  the  same  string.®  This  cover 
has  an  incised  ornamentation  representing  within  a  border  of  strokes 
a  circle  with  a  cross,  each  arm  of  which  ends  in  a  small  circle :  between 
the  arms  of  the  cross  are  three  py  ^^^  ^^®  !lFl'  Professor  Virchow 
calls  my  attention  to  the  similarity  which  exists  between  this  vase- 
cover  and  a  vase-cover  found  near  Guben  in  Lusatia.*  This  latter  has 
also  a  richly  incised  decoration  of  concentric  circles,  crosses  and  dots,  but 
it  has  not  the  two  perforated  projections  of  our  vase-cover  No.  1218. 

No.  1219  is  a  little  tripod-dish  of  terra-cotta,  with  an  incised  ornamen- 
tation representing  a  caterpillar,  a  tree,  and  a  cross.    No.  1220  represents 

the  decoration  of  a  whorl  with  three  LC  ;  No.  1221,  the  incised  decora- 
tion of  another  whorl.  Under  Nos.  1222  to  1224  I  represent  three  more 
whorls,  calling  very  particular  attention  to  the  signs  on  Nos.  1222,  1223, 


'  Joseph  HHmpel,  Catalogue  de  VExposition 
pr^hutorique  des  Mw€€S  de  Province,  pp.  120, 
121. 

*  See  the  explanAtion  of  the  method,  verified 


from  Homer  (p.  221). 

*  See  Sessional  Report  the  Berlin  Society 
of  Anthropology y  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  July  21, 
1877,  Plate  xvii.  No.  5a. 
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Ni^  1220. 


Ko.  1221. 


f 

^ 


%) 


Nos.  1220, 1221.    'N\'borl8ofTerni-cotin.    (Half 
actual  Mze.    Depth.  IS  and  16  it.) 


No.  1223. 


No.  1222.    Whorl  of  TeiTa<otta,  with  cuiioas 
slgnD,  perhaps  written  character.    (Actual  6lze, 
Depth.  20  ft.) 

No.  1221. 


No8. 1223, 1221.    Whorls  of  Terra-cotti,  with  incised  ornamentation.    (Actual  sixe.    Depth,  20  ft.) 
No.  1225.  No.  1226. 


No.  1227. 


No8.  1225-1227.    Terra  cotta  Bull.    .„ Wt/..    .\i>.  I22i;.  Upi>er  Hemisphere.    No.  1227.  Lotvcr 

Hemisphere,  with  the  signs.    (Actual  size.   Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1228. 


No.  1229. 


Nos.  122:f,  1229.    A  remarkable  Tem-cotU  BaU.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  20  ft.) 
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which  may  be  written  characters.  Nos.  1225,  1226,  and  1227  represent 
the  three  sides  of  a  ball  of  terra-cotta,  with  incised  signs,  which  may  be 
written  characters.  Nos.  1228  and  1229  represent  the  incised  decoration 
of  the  two  hemispheres  of  another  terra-cotta  ball,  decorated  with  a  great 
number  of  signs  resembling  the  Greek  p. 

Of  knives,  several  were  found  of  the  same  shape  as  before  represented. 
Of  a  different  shape  is  the  bronze  knife  No.  1230,  which  has  been  worn 


No.  1230.    Knife  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actaol  size.    Depth,  10  f(.) 

down  by  long  use.  Nos.  1231  to  1243  are  brooches  of  bronze,  of  which 
nine  have  globular  heads  and  four  have  the  head  turned  into  a  spiral. 
These  brooches,  as  Mr.  John  Evans  points  out  to  me,  consist  of  the 
needle  {acus)  without  the  support  (fhula).  No.  1244  is  a  bronze  wire. 
Nos.  1245-1247  are  bronze  arrow-heads.  No.  1248  is  of  bronze,  and  pro- 
bably the  handle  of  a  small  box.    Nos.  1249,  1250,  and  1251  are  bronze 


1232 


1235 


1237 


1238 


1240 


Ncs.  1231-1262.   Primitive  Brooches,  Arrow-heads,  &c.,  of  Bronze.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  13  to  20  tD 


needles,  3-3^  in.  long,  with  eyes  for  threading.    The  needles  Nos.  1249 
and  1250  have  two  pointed  ends.     Very  remarkable  are  the  forms  of  the 
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last-named  needle  No.  1250,  the  eye  of  which  is  not  in  the  head,  but 
nearly  an  inch  distant  from  it,  and  of  No.  1251,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  beaten  flat,  and  then  perforated.  The  .object  under  No.  1252  is  of 
bronze,  and  may  be  an  awl  or  punch. 

Of  bronze  battle-axes  of  precisely  the  same  shape  as  those  found  in  the 
burnt  city,  and  represented  under  Nos.  806-809,  only  five  were  found 
in  the  fourth  city,  but  all  of  them  of  a  smaller  size.  Bronze  lances  or 
daggers  were  not  found  there. 

No.  1253  is  a  wheel  with  four  spokes  of  lead,  and  may  be  an  ex^oto. 
But  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  wheel  was  copied  from  the 
wheels  existing  at  the  time  it  was  made. 
Wheels  with  four  spokes  were  also  in  use 
at  Mycenae,  for  they  are  seen  in  the  three 
chariots  represented  on  the  tombstones  of  the 
royal  sepulchres,^®  as  well  as  in  the  chariot 
represented  on  one  of  the  gold  rings."  I 
also  found  at  Mycenae  two  wheels  of  bronze  ^ 
and  six  wheels  of  gold  with  four  spokes.^  In 
the  Swiss  Lake-dwellings  at  the  station  of 
Corcelettes  were  found  two  ornaments  of 
bronze  in  the  shape  of  a  wheel  with  four 
spokes,  and  two  others  of  gold  with  six  spokes;^  also  an  ornament  of 
tin,  and  another  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  wheels  with  four  spokes,  at  the 
station  of  Auvemier.*  We  see  also  wheels  with  four  spokes  on  two 
miniature  bronze  chariots  found  at  Burg  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Spree, 
and  of  which  one  is  in  Professor  Virchow's  collection,  the  other  in  the 
Boyal  Museum  at  Berlin ;  and  also  on  two  other  chariots  of  bronze,  one 
of  which  was  found  at  Ober-Kehle,  the  other  near  Drossen,  in  Prussia. 
I  shall  revert  to  these  four  chariots  in  the  subsequent  pages.  The  Ti;ojan 
wheel  before  us  (No.  1253)  is  unlike  the  wheels  {tcmXa)  of  Homer's  chariot 
of  the  gods,  which  had  eight  spokes  round  the  axle.^ 

No.  1254  is  the  fragment  of  a  flat  disc  of  ivory,  decorated  with  incised 
circles,  each  with  a  dot  in  the  centre.    Nos.  1255,  1256  are  also  flat 


No.  1353.    Wheel  of  Lead, 
(a :  3  actual  size.    Depth.  16  ft.) 


*•  See  my  Mycenae^  p.  52,  No.   24;  p.  81, 
No.  140;p.  86,  No.  141. 
»  Ibid,  p.  223,  No.  334. 

>  Ibid,  p.  74,  No.  120. 

«  Ibid,  p.  203,  No.  316. 

'  V.  Gross,  R€sultats  da  Recherches  ex^cuties 
dans  les  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidentale;  Zurich, 
1876,  PI.  viii.  Nos.  9,  16,  18,  19. 

*  V.  Gross,  DeiLJC  Stations  lacustrfSj  Moermgen 
et  Auvemier;  Neuveville,  1878,  PI.  vii.  Nos. 
31,61. 

»  //.  V.  722,  723  : 

X(i^K€a  oicrtiKi^jua,  (rilhip4<ip  &|ow  iLfi<pis. 

My  friend  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux  calls  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  four-spoked 
chariot-wheel  is  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Greek   coins.    The  early  Egyptian,   Ethiopian, 


and  Assyrian  wheels  have  six  spokes.  The 
Persian  Achaemenid  sculptures  show  chariots 
with  eight-spoked  wheels.  Professor  Sayce 
observes:  "The  wheels  of  the  Hittite  chariots, 
however,  are  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments with  only  four  spokes.  The  wheels  of 
the  Egyptian  chariots  also  sometimes  have  only 
four,  sometimes  eight;  and  a  Persian  chariot- 
wheel  given  by  Ker  Porter  has  eleven."  (See 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  i.  pp.  223-241, 
new  edit.,  1879.)  In  two  of  the  earliest  repre- 
sentations of  chariots  in  Egypt,  in  the  same 
tomb  at  Thebes,  of  the  time  of  Amenhotep  II., 
two  chariots  have  wheels  with  six  spokes,  but 
another  chariot  has  wheels  with  four.  (Villiers 
Stuart,  y%lo  Qleanmgs,  PI.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  pp. 
294,  295.) 
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No.  1255. 


'V     D      0 


No.  1254.    Disc  of  I\'ory.  « itU  indMd  ston 
(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1256. 


Nos.  1255,  1256.    OU)ectfl  of  Ivory,  with  incised  stara,  probabl}'  ornomencs  of  a 
horse's  b&raeas.    (Acto&l  size.    Depth,  20  (t.  and  13  ft.) 

objects  of  ivory,  ornamented  on  both  sides  \7ith  similar  circles ;  the  latter 
has  three  perforations.  These  three  objects  may  have  served  as  orna- 
ments on  horse-trappings. 

No.  1257  is  of  bone  and  has  three  perforations.  Mr.  John  Evans  holds 
it  to  be  a  guard  or  bracer  used  by  archers,  to  prevent  the  wrist  from 
being  hurt  by  the  bow-string ;  he  adds  that  the  Esquimaux  use  to  the 
present  day  similar  guards  or  bracers  of  bone.  The  guards  or  bracers 
found  in  England  are  of  stone,  and  have  three  perforations  at  each  end. 

Nos.  1258-1260  are  ribs  of  animals  sharpened  to  a  point,  and  probably 


No.  1258. 


No.  1259.        No.  1260. 


No.  1257.    Ol^ect  of  Bone. 
(7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  20  ft) 


No.  1261. 


Naises. 


Nos.  1261, 1262.    Awls  of  Bone. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth.  16  ft.) 


Noa.  1258-1260.    Ribs  of  Animals,  sharpenad 

to  a  point,  and  probably  used  as  awls. 
(Nearly  half  actoal  size.    Depth,  13  to  18  ft) 
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used  as  awls.    Nos.  1261  and  1262  are  awls  of  thicker  bone.     Nos.  1263 
and  1264  are  very  rude  staff-handles  of  stag-horn ;  both  of  them  having 


X^j!*.  i'lCi.  \1G  L    S-aJI-Imiridlv^  uf  Dc-ik.    (Xearlr  ]mU  ictual  hW!.    l>*|htii.  i&  to  ::o  h) 


quadrangular  perforations.  A  similar  staff-handle,  of  better  fabric,  found 
at  Inzighofen,®  is  considered  to  be  a  small  hammer.  But  this  I  cannot 
admit,  stag-horn  being  ill-suited  for  hammers.  Under  No.  1265  I 
represent  in  double  size  a  whetstone,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Davies, 


Ko.  1265.    Whetstone  of  porphyry,  with  an  tnscripiioD.    (Double  actual  size.    Depth,  about  22  ft.) 


is  of  red  porphyry ;  it  has  an  incised  inscription,  to  which  I  call  very 
particular  attention.  Professor  Sayce  discusses  this  object  in  his 
Appendix  on  the  Trojan  inscriptions.^ 

No.  1266  is  a  piece  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  a  very  curious 
instrument,  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  me.  No.  1267  is  another 
mould  of  mica-schist,  with  the  bed  for  casting  a  rude  leaf.  I  represent 
under  No.  1268  a  third  mould  of  mica-schist.  The  object  to  be  cast  in 
it  seems  to  be  a  large  ring  with  a  handle:  this  mould  has  two  per- 
forations, by  which  it  was  fixed  to  another  mould  which  had  the  same 
form.  A  perfectly  similar  mould  of  green  basalt,  found  at  Nimroud,  is 
in  the  Assyrian  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 


*  L.   Lindenschmit,    Dm    Vaterland,  Alterth, 
PI.  ixv.  No.  2. 
'  The    characters    are    not    quite  correctly 


copied  here.      A  facsimile   will   oe  found 
the  ApT»€ndix.yt,(,:^^ 
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Nu.  I2G7.    Mould  of  Mica-scbist.    (Hulf  actual  siz<v, 
D-  ptb,  9  a.) 


No.  1266.    Mould  of  Mica-schist.     (Half  actual 
aixe.     Depth,  16  ft.) 


No.  1263.    Muul  I  of  Mica-itchliit.    (Half  actual 
size.    Depth,  13  to  16  ft.) 


No8.  1269  to  1272  are,  ftccording  to  Mr.  Davies  of  the  British 
Museum,  hammers  and  axes  of  porphyry,  diorite,  brown  haematite,  and 
silicious  rock. 


No.  1272. 


No.  1269. 


No.  1270. 


No.  1371. 


Notf.  1269-127i.   Stone  Hammers.    (Half  octual  size.    Dtptb.  13  to  22  ft.) 


No.  1269  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  common  type ;  the  perforation 
has  been  worked  from  both  sides,  narrowing  towards  the  centre.  No.  1270 
is  a  hammer  with  grooves  on  both  sides :  similar  grooved  hammers  occur 
in  England  ^  and  Denmark.*    No.  1271  is  a  perforated  hammer  of  a  form 

•  John  Evaus,  Ancient  Stone  Implements;  LondoD,  1872,  pp.  215,  217. 
»  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordishe  Oldsager,  p.  12,  No.  33. 
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which  is  also  found  in  England.^     No.  1272  is  a  perforated  axe,  of  a  form 
which  has  also  been  found  in  Hungary.*    Nos.  1273  and  1274  are  two 


>v 


No.  1273.    Stone  Hammer,  with 

groove  In  the  middle. 
(Half  actual  size.  Depth.  22  ft) 


No.  1 27  5.     A  xe  of  P^  r.nr .    ( i  I*lf 
actual  size.    Depth,  19  fu) 


Ko>  1274.     Sujoe  Hunini-.r,  with 

groove  in  the  middle. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth.  19  ft) 


more  grooved  hammers,  of  a  shape  which  I  have  not  noticed  elsewhere. 
No.  1275  is  a  very  rude  axe  of  diorite.    Nos.  1276-1281   are  six  axes, 


No.  12«1. 


No.  1276.     Axe  of 

green  gabbro-rock.  Noe.  1277, 1278.    A.wn  uf  Jjik< 
(Half  actual  size.  (Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  16  to  20  fL)  Depth,  20  ft.) 


Noe.  1279-1281.  Axes.   (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  13, 19,  and  22  ft.) 


of  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Da  vies,  Nos.  1277  and 
1278  are  of  green  jade.  I  have  discussed  the  jade  axes  at  length  in  the 
preceding  pages.^  Of  the  four  other  axes,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  one 
is  of  green  gabbro-rock,  two  are  of  diorite,  and  one  is  of  blue  serpentinous 
rock.  No.  1282  is,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  a  pear-shaped  object  of 
polished  crystalline  limestone.  No.  1283  is  another  of  those  round  corn- 
bruisers  which  we  have  discussed  before,  and  which  are  found  here  in 
very  large  masses.     These  round  corn-bruisers  are  also  found  in  the  ddbria 


*  John  Evans,  op.  cit.  p.  203. 
'  Joseph    Ham  pel,   Collection  de  V  Exposition 
prehistorique  des  Musees  de  Province  ;    Boda- 


Pesth,  1876,  p.  67,  Nos.  34, 38. 
»  See  pp.  240-243  and  446-451. 
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of  the  Stone  age  in  Egypt/  and  in  the  pre-historic  city  below  the  strata 
of  pumice-stone  and  volcanic  ashes  on  the  island  of  Thera.*  "With 
reference  to  the  stone  balls  for  bruising  corn,  I  am  informed  that  the 
process  may  still  be  seen  among  the  Indians  of  the  Yosemite  Valley 
in  California.  Their  squaws  pound  acorns  with  round  stone  mullers  on  a 
granite  rock,  the  flat  surface  of  which  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  operation. 
The  same  Indians  offer  another  parallel  to  my  discoveries  at  Troy  in  the 
beautiful  little  arrow-points  of  obsidian,  which  they  make  and  use  for 
small  game,   though   they   have   rifles  for  large  game,— a    remarkable 


No.  ias2.  Pear- 
tbaprd  Object  of 
Stone.  (Half  actual 
eixe.    Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.  }2i3.    Stone  Ball  for  bruising 
grain.  (Half  actual  size.  Depth.  13  ft.) 


else.    Depth,  18  to  22  ft.) 


example  of  mixed  states  of  civilization.  No.  1284  is  an  instrument  of 
bflBmatite:  as  the  upper  side  is  well  polished  and  perfectly  smooth,  it 
may  have  served,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests,  for  smoothing  cloth  or 
other  textures,  while  the  other  side  may  have  been  used  as  a  hammer. 
This  is  one  of  the  better  specimens  of  the  rude  stone  hammers,  which 
occur  by  thousands  at  Hissarlik.     No.  1285  is  a  hollow  object  of  granite, 


Ho.  1385.  Hollow  Instrument  of  granite, 
of  globular  form,  with  large  perforation  in 
Che  bottom.  (1 :  5  actual  size.  Depth,  about 
13  ft.) 


No.  1287.  Quadrangularly  cut  Lime- 
fUtne  with  a  semi-globular  boUow. 
(1 : 6  actual  aiae.    Depth,  22  ft) 


No.  1286.    Stone  Implement. 
(Half  actual  size.    Depth,  about  16  ft.) 


of  globular  form,  with  a  large  perforation  in  the  bottom;  its  use  is 
unknown.  Of  granite  also,  according  to  Mr.  Davies,  is  the  implement 
No.  1286,  which  has  a  deep  groove  all  round  it,  and  which  may  have 


*  Friedrich    Mook,  AegypterCs    VormetcUlitc/ie 
Zeit;  Wiirzbiirg,  1880,  PI.  xil.  Nos.  4-6. 


*  Some  specimens  of  them  Are  in  the  smaU 
collection  in  the  French  School  at  Athena. 
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served  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets.  Similar  stone  implements  are  found 
in  Denmark,'  in  Georgia,  and  in  Bhode  Island.''  No.  1287  is  a  quad- 
rangular piece  of  limestone,  with  a  semi-globular  hollow;  its  use  is  a 
mystery  to  us.     Polishing  stones  of  jasper  are  frequent. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fourth  city  many  needles  of  bone  for 
female  handiwork,  boar-tusks,  spit-rests  of  mica-schist,  whetstones  of  slate, 
porphyry,  &c.,  of  the  usual  form,  hundreds  of  small  silex  saws,  and  some 
knives  of  obsidian.  Stone  whorls,  which  are  so  abundant  at  Mycenae,  are 
but  rarely  found  here  :  all  those  which  occur  are,  according  to  Mr.  Davies, 
of  steatite.  On  the  other  hand,  terra-cotta  whorls,  with  or  without  incised 
ornamentation,  are  found  by  thousands;  their  forms  hardly  vary  from 
those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  the  same  may  generally  be  said 
of  their  incised  ornamentation,  of  which  a  fair  selection  may  be  seen  in 
the  Plates  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  depth  at  which  each  whorl  has 
been  found  is  always  marked  in  metres ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  all  the 
whorls  which  are  marked  as  from  4  to  6  m.,  may  with  great  probability  be 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  fourth  city.  But  of  course  this  can  never  be  said 
with  certainty,  because  a  whorl  belonging  to  the  fifth  city  may  by  some 
accident  be  found  in  the  debris  of  the  fourth,  or  even  of  the  third  city. 
The  only  thing  of  which  I  can  assure  the  reader  with  certainty  is,  that 
I  have  spared  no  care  and  pains  to  avoid  mistakes.  Eegarding  the  whorls 
with  patterns  which  are  found  of  an  identical  shape  in  the  third,  the  burnt, 
and  in  the  fourth  cities,  I  may  say  that,  for  example,  the  cross  patterns 
Nos.  1817, 1818, 1820,  &c.,  which  are  frequent  in  the  third,  abound  also  in 
the  fourth  city.  I  can  only  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  incised  patterns 
of  the  whorls,  leaving  it  to  him  to  see  or  not  to  see  in  them  symbolical 
signs.  I  shall  remark  on  those  only  which,  in  my  opinion,  deserve  very 
particular  attention.  Among  these  are  No.  1838,  on  one  side  of  which  we 
see  three  burning  altars  and  a  large  number  of  dots,  on  the  other  a  (^ 
and  three  such  altars.  On  No.  1852,  again,  we  see  three  LC ;  on  No.  1860, 
probably,  written  characters ;  on  No.  1863,  again,  a  f^  and  a  LC ,  and 
similar  signs  on  Nos.  1865,  1866,  1871.  More  curious  is  the  incised  orna- 
mentation of  No.  1867,  in  which  we  recognize  four  hares  with  a  dot  below 
each  of  them ;  and  still  more  so  that  of  the  whorls  Nos.  1879  and  1880. 
On  the  former  we  see  a  number  of  p^  and  y^,  a  burning  altar,  a  zigzag 
line  generally  thought  to  be  the  sign  of  lightning,  and  three  male  animals 
with  dots  over  the  back.  On  No.  1880  we  see  on  each  side  of  the  circle  a 
singular  sign,  which  is  probably  intended  to  represent  a  man ;  each  of 
these  figures  is  touched  by  the  horns  of  a  large  quadruped.  In  marked 
contrast  with  these  rudest  of  rude  linear  representations  of  man  and 
animal  is  the  very  symmetrical  ornamentation  on  many  of  the  whorls; 
as,  for  example,  that  on  No.  1895.  I  again  call  attention  to  the  curious 
written  character  which  we  see  on  No.  1905  on  the  top  of  four  LJ^ 

•  J.  J.  A  Worsaae,  Nordiske  Oldsager,  p.  18,      the   U.S.  National  Musetsm;  Washiugton,  1876, 
Ko.  88.  p.  27,  Nos.  107  and  108. 

'  Charles  Rao,  The  Archceoiogkal  Collection  of 
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and  one  Ptj.  It  also  occurs  on  Nos.  1912,  1936,  and  1939.  On  No.  1911 
we  again  see  three  p^,  and  as  many  burning  altars.  May  the  curious 
figure  on  the  side  of  the  whorl  No.  1951,  to  the  right,  be  perhaps  meant 
to  represent  a  cuttle-fish  ?  From  the  experience  we  have  gathered  of  the 
rude  linear  representations  of  men,  we  venture  to  propose  to  the  reader  to 
recognize  also  a  human  figure  in  the  strange  sign  on  No.  1954.  We 
believe  we  see  written  characters  on  No.  1972,  but  they  still  await  their 

decipherer.  On  No.  1990,  again,  we  see  three  31,  alternately  with  three 
circles.  Under  No.  1991  we  represent  a  curiously  engraved  ball  with  two 
y-j,  and  on  the  side  shown  in  the  upper  row  to  the  right  a  strange  figure, 
which  tempts  us  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  also  meant  to  be  a  cuttle-fish. 
The  most  curious  of  all  the  terra-cotta  balls  is  no  doubt  No.  1993,  which 
is  divided  by  incised  lines  into  eight  equal  fields,  in  three  of  which  we 
again  see  the  same  very  strange  figure ;  we  again  ask  the  reader  if  we  are 
permitted  to  recognize  also  in  these  three  figures  the  primitive  artist's 
representation  of  a  cuttle-fish  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


TEE  FIFTH  PBE-HISTORIC  CITY  OF  TROY. 

Above  the  stratum  of  ruins  of  the  Fourth  City  there  is  a  layer  of  dSbris 
about  6  ft.  thick,  evidently  consisting  of  the  remains  of  houses  huilt  of 
wood  and  clay.  That  the  people  of  the  Fourth  City,  of  which  we  see 
innumerable  house- walls,  should  suddenly  have  abandoned  the  architecture 
they  were  accustomed  to,  and  have  built  their  houses  of  wood  or  mud,  or 
of  both  conjoined,  seems  incredible.  Besides,  the  rude  stone  hammers, 
which  are  found  in  such  enormous  quantities  in  the  fourth  city,  are  no 
longer  found  in  this  stratum ;  nor  do  the  stone  axes,  which  are  so  very 
abundant  there,  occur  again  here.  Instead  of  the  hundreds  of  axes  I 
gathered  in  the  fourth  city,  I  collected  in  all  only  two  here ;  but  one  of 
these — the  axe  of  white  jade  represented  under  No.  1288— is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sr.  Slory-Maslelyne,  the  most  precious 
of  all  my  thirteen  Trojan  jade  axes,  on  account  of  its 
extreme  rarity.  I  attribute  it  to  this  Fifth  City,  as 
it  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only  6  ft.  The  saddle- 
querns  of  trachyte,  which  occurred  in  the  fourth  city 
by  hundreds,  were  very  rarely  met  with  here.  The 
forms  of  the  terra-cotta  whorls,  too,  are  in  innumer- 
able instances  different  here.  These  objects  are  of  a 
much  inferior  fabric,  and  become  more  elongated  and 
pointed.  Forms  of  whorls  like  Nos.  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  which  were 
never  found  before,  are  here  very  plentiful. 

Nos.  1289  and  1290  represent  two  whorls,  the  former  of  which  is 
decorated  with  three  linear  quadrupeds  in  rude  incised  work.   Two  of  them 


S 


Ko.  1288.     A  very  rare 

Axe  of  white  Jade. 

(Half  actual  die. 

Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1289.    A  Whorl  with  three  animala. 
(Actual  else.    Depth,  10  ft) 


No.  1290.    A  Whorl  with  cnrtoae  signs.    (Actual  slxe. 
Depth,  10  a.) 


are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  stags  vnth  long  horns ;  the  third  is  perhaps 
a  roe.    In  the  decoration  of  the  other  whorl  there  is  nothing  intelligible. 
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We  continue  to  find  here  the  same  patterns  of  pottery,  hand-made  or 
wheel-made,  but  they  manifest  a  general  decline.  We  also  find  here  a 
large  quantity  of  plain  wheel-made  pottery,  which  looks  quite  modem 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  city.  Moreover,  the  mode  of 
life  of  the  people  to  which  this  stratum  belongs  was  entirely  difierent 
from  that  of  their  predecessors :  instead  of  throwing  all  their  kitchen- 
remains  on  the  floor  of  their  rooms,  they  carried  them  away  and  shot 
them  from  the  mound,  since  we  but  very  rarely  see  in  this  stratum  of 
debris  the  shells  of  oysters  or  mussels,  which  visitors  may  see  in  such 
really  stupendous  masses  in  the  houses  of  the  fourth  city. 

Now  that  a  people  should  on  a  sudden  have  completely  changed 
their  mode  of  life,  appears  perhaps  still  more  impossible  than  that  they 
should  on  a  sudden  have  changed  their  mode  of  architecture,  or  that 
they  should  on  a  sudden  have  thrown  away  their  numberless  stone  im- 
plements and  weapons,  and  have  used  in  their  stead  implements  and 
weapons  of  bronze.  This  series  of  facts  seems  to  present  as  many  proofs 
that  the  stratum  of  debris,  which  we  are  now  to  discuss,  belongs  to  a 
new  people,  among  whom,  however,  part  at  least  of  the  old  inhabitants 

continued  to  live.  We  shall, 
therefore,  call  this  settle- 
ment the  Fifth  Pre-historic 
City  of  Troy.  Whether  the  old 
settlement  was  conquered,  or 
peacefully  taken  possession  of 
by  the  new  settlers,  must  for 
ever  remain  uncertain.  At 
all  events,  there  are  no 
traces  of  a  catastrophe;  be- 
sides, as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  pages,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  fourth  city  can 
only  have  had  partial  works 
of  defence;  they  had  no 
regular  city  walls,  like  their 
predecessors. 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether 
the  inhabitants  of  the  fifth 
city  had  walls.  I  certainly 
brought  to  light  small  works 
of  defence  in  'several  places, 
but  these  may  equally  well 
have  belonged  to  the  sixth 
as  to  the  fifth  city.  It  may 
be  that  the  fifth  city  had 
regular  walls,  but  that  these  were  destroyed  by  the  next  settlers,  or  even 
by  the  builders  of  the  later  Aeolic  Ilium. 

In  describing  those  of  the  objects  found  which  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, I  begin  again  with  the  owl-headed  vases,  which  in  all  probability  must 


Cover  has  an  owI'b  face.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  13  ft.) 
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have  had  a  sacred  character.  All  of  ihemy  without  exception^  are  wheel- 
of  a  rude  fabric^  and  unpolished}  One  which  I  represent  under  No, 
has  only  two  female  breasts 
and  two  upright  projections. 
The  very  conspicuous  owl's 
face  is  modelled  on  the  cover, 
which  has  a  crest-like  handle. 
May  not  these  strange  vase- 
covers  have  been  copied  from 
the  ancient  helmets  ?  Of  much 
inferior  fabric  is  the  vase 
No.  1292,  on  which  the  owls 
face  has  been  rudely  modelled  ; 
in  fact,  the  inability  of  the 
primitive  potter  was  such  that 
he  made  the  beak  above  the 
eyes.  On  this  vase,  besides 
the  breasts,  the  vulva  is  indi- 
cated: to  this  vase  belongs  a 
flat   cover  with    a    crest-like 


made, 
1291 


So.  i-^i'l. 


woman,  and  two  wlnK-like  bandies. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


handle,  like  that  I  have  put 
on  it. 

The  owl-features  and  the 
characteristics  of  a  woman  have  been  much  more  symmetrically  modelled 
on  the  vase  No.  1293,  to  which  also  belongs  a  flat  cover  such  as  the  reader 


"So.  1294.    Vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a 

woman  and  Cover  with  an  owl's  head. 

(1 : 3  actoal  size.    Depth,  6  to  9  It.) 


Ko.  1293.    Vase  with  an  owl's  bead  and  the  chorao- 
Ufristics  of  a  woman     (1:4  actual  size. 
Depth,  10  ft) 


'  Only  the  owl-vases  are  altogether  unpolished  in  this  city.    Of  nil  the  other  pottery  the  greater 
part  is  polished. 
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sees  on  it.  No.  1294  is  again  a  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a  woman ; 
to  it  belongs  a  cover  with  an  owl's  face,  like  the  one  I  have  put  on  it : 
the  wing-like  upright  projections  are  here  merely  indicated.  The  face 
we  see  on  the  vase-cover  No.  1295  resembles  a  human  face.  Very  cha- 
racteristic owl-heads  are  seen  again  on  the  vase-covers  Nos.  1296,  1297, 


No.  1296. 


No.   1295.     Vajje- 

cover.  (About  1:6 

actual  size.  Depth, 

10ft.) 


Nos.  1296,  1297.    Vase-oovers  with  owiheods. 
(About  1 : 4  actual  aize.  Depth,  6i  to  10  ft.) 


No.  1298.    Owl-headcd  Vaae^cuver. 

(About  1 : 4  actual  size. 

Depth,  about  10  ft.) 


and  1298.  No.  1299  marks  another  vase  with  the  characteristics  of  a 
woman,  to  which  has  belonged  a  cover  like  that  which  we  see  on  No.  1294. 
No.  1300  is  a  very  rude  terra-cotta  idol,  on  which  the  owl's  beak  is 
indicated  by  two  scratches,  and  the  eyes  by  two  dots ;  the  hands,  which 
are  broken  off,  appear  to  have  projected.     No.  1301  represents  one  more 


No.  1299.    Terra-cotta  Vase  with 
the  characteristics  of  a  woman. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  6i  ft.) 


No.  1300.    Idol  of  Terra-cotta, 

with  owl's  bead.   (Half  acloal 

size.    Depth,  6i  ft.) 


No.  1301.    Marble  Idol,  with  owlV  he 
and  girdle.     (Nearly  actual  size. 
Depth,  about  d  ft) 


No    1301  A.     Marble  Idol, 

with  owl's  head  and  frirdle. 

(S  :  3  actual  size.     Depth, 

6  to  10  It.) 


No.  1302.   Two-handled  Cup  (£ciraf 

ifi^ucvircAAoi').     (1 : 4  actual  Siie. 

Depth,  about  6i  fL) 


No.  1303.    Sieve-like  perforated  Terra- 

cotta  I>\ianeL    (  About  1 : 3  actual  size. 

Depth.  6i  ft) 
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of  the  common  idols  of  marble  on  which  an  owl's  head  is  rudely  scratched. 
On  the  waist  the  girdle  is  indicated  by  four  parallel  incised  lines.  A 
further  very  characteristic  specimen  of  an  owl-faced  marble  idol  is  repre- 
sented under  No.  1301a.  Similar  owl-faced  marble  idols  are  even  more 
plentiful  in  this  fifth  city  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1302 
is  a  SeTra?  dfi<f>iKjjTr€\\ov,  belonging  to  this  fifth  city.  Like  all .  similar 
goblets  found  in  this  stratum,  it  is  but  of  very  small  size  when  compared 
with  the  large  goblets  of  the  preceding  cities.  No.  1303  is  a  large  sieve- 
like perforated  funnel,  which  is  represented  here  head  downwards. 


No  1305.    T>oiible>haDdl(^  Goblet. 
natarly  1 : 3  actual  Bixe.    Depth.  6  ft.) 


Xo  1304.     Vu(«e  with  two  handles,  two  breutB.  And 
tuJid  ornameniAiion.  (About  1 : 4  actnal  siw.  Depth,  13  ft.) 


Ka  13  0.    Large  Jug  with  ki  might  mck.    ^1:6  aaual  size. 
D.ptb,  Oft) 


No  1307.    Jng  with  lonK  neck. 
(Nearly  1  :  3  actual  siae.    Depth,  9  ft) 

2  p 
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No.  1304  is  a  very  rude  hand-made  double-handled  grey  vase,  having 
on  either  side  two  breast-like  excrescences ;  its  neck  is  decorated  with 
four  rudely-incised  lines  and  signs  without  signification.  The  double- 
handled  lustrous-red  goblet,  No.  1305,  is  hand-made  and  well  polished ; 
its  type  but  rarely  occurs  in  this  stratum. 

No.  1306  is  a  wheel-made  globular  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  an 
upright  spout  and  trefoil  orifice,  such  as  we  have  already  passed  in 
review ;  the  bottom  is  convex.  Wheel-made  also  is  the  dark-red  jug 
No.  1307,  with  an  upright  spout  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  A  spout  of  an  identical  shape  is  seen  on  the  wheel- 
made  tripod-jug  No.  1308.     No.  1309  is  a  grey  hand-made  jug  of  a  very 


No.  1309.    Jag.    (Aboat  1  4  actual  siae. 
Depth,  10  a.) 


No.  1308.    Tripod  Qlubular  Vase,  with  atraiglit  n<H^. 
(Nearly  1 : 4  actual  size.    Depi h,  13  f i .) 


rude  fabric,  with  a  convex  bottom ;  No.  1310,  a  wheel-made  black  tripod- 
jug,  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  No.  1311  is  a  very  large  wheel-made  globular 
well-polished  lustrous-yellow  jug,  with  a  trefoil  mouth ;  No.  1312,  a  red 
wheel-made  bottle ;  No.  1313,  a  hand-made  jug,  with  a  long  spout  and 
one  handle ;  No.  1314,  a  wheel-made  black  bottle,  with  a  convex  bottom ; 
No.  1315,  a  wheel-made  red  globular  vase,  with  a  long  cylindrical  neck 
and  convex  bottom. 

Very  frequent  in  this  fifth  city  is  the  shape  of  the  one-handled 
lustrous-red  pitcher  No.  1316,  as  well  as  that  of  No.  1317,  both  of  which 
may  probably  nave  been  used  as  drinking  cups.  Cups  already  shown  under 
Nos.  1094  to  1100  are  very  abundant  in  this  city  also.  No.  1318  is  a 
brown  hand-made  basin,  with  one  handle ;  No.  1319,  a  rude  hand-made 
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No.  1310.    Tripod  Jug.    (About  1 : 4  actiul  sixe. 
Depth.  9  ft.) 


No.  1311.    OlobaUr  luntrou^-yellow  Vue. 
(1: 8  actual  siae.    Depth,  LSft.) 


No.  1312.    Jug  or  Bottle  with  long  nrck.    (l  :  4  i»c»ual  No.  1313.    Jw,    (About  1    4  fittuikl  slie. 

size.    Dei.th,91t.)  Dpth.cft) 


No.  1316. 


No.  1317. 


No.  1314.    Olobular  Bottle.  No.  1315.    'a.^LuUr  Vane,       Noe.  1316,  1317.     Plicher  in  ih-  form  of  an 

(About  1 : 4  actnal  aixe.  with  a  long  verrical  neck.         hour-glaas  and  a  common  Piicuer.    (Nearly 

Depth,  9  ft.)  (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  9  ft.)       1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  9  ft.} 
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No.  1318. 


Cup  Willi  tiiie  handle.    (1 :  4  actual  size. 
Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1319.     Udlu  of  Clay.     (Ncariy  half  actual  i 
Depth.  9  ft  ) 


No.  1321.    Kuile  C*n»er.    (1:4  actual  tice. 
Depth,  13  ft.) 


M 


No.  1320.    Va8^  with  Inciseit  omammtatfoQ.    (1 :  4 
actual  alxc.    Depth,  6  11 ) 


ladle ;  No.  1320,  a  pretty  little  lustrous-black  wheel-made  vase,  with  an 

incised  zigzag  ornamentation  round  the  neck ;  No.  1321,  a  very  rude  un- 
polished censer.  No.  1322  is 
a  large  wheel -made  globular 
yellow  vase,  with  double 
upright  curved  handles. 
The  fabric  and  form  of  this 
vase,  as  well  as  the  clean 
though  very  common  clay 
of  which  it  is  made,  appear 
very  modern  when  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  other 
vases  found  in  this  last  pre- 
historic city,  or  in  any  of 
the  preceding  ones.  The 
cover  is  also  wheel-made, 
of  a  lustrous  dark-red  colour, 
and  has  a  pretty  handle  in 
the  form  of  a  crown;  it  is 
decorated  with  two  parallel 
incised  lines.  This  par- 
ticular sort  of  vase-cover 
does  not  occur  any  more, 
but  vases  of  the  shape  of 
that  before  us  are  frequent 
in  this  fifth  city. 

No.    1323   is   a  wheel- 
made  one-handled  jug,  of  an 

oval  form,  with  a  flat  bottom  ;  it  is  of  a  rude  fabric,  and  badly  polished ; 

the  rim  of  the  orifice  is  bent  over.     Jugs  of  this  form  are  not  rare. 


No.  1322.    Globular  VaRe,  wiih  tw«»  handles  ami  Cover  in  form 
of  a  crown.    (About  1  :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  9  ft.) 
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No.  1323.    Jog  >»  1th  one  handle. 
(1 :  4  actual  siae.    Depth,  9  ft.) 


So.  133i.     (i tubular  Jug,  ^  hlj  A  |ir>>j»-i  ihm  on  \be 
neck.    (About  1  :  4  actual  sIm.    Depth,  6  It) 


No.  1324  is  a  wheel-made  one-handled  grey  jug,  of  a  globular  form,  with 
a  flat  bottom ;  it  has  a  trefoil  mouth  and  a  curious  boss  on  the  neck. 
No.  1325  is  a  red  one-handled  hand-made  cup,  with  an  ear-like  pro- 
tuberance on  either  side :  cups  of  a  similar  shape  are  not  rare.  No.  1326 
is  a  grey  hand-made  vase,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  tubular  holes  for  sus- 
pension on  the  sides,  as  well  as  near  the  mouth. 


^^m. 


•-#-; 


Ko.  1325.    Globular  Va»e,  with  projecting  omament  on 

either  side  In  the  form  of  a  borae-shoe.    (1:4  actual 

size.    Depth.  9  ft.) 


No,  la'l^l.      VmH..  ^.Ih  M,lM,l,.r  i,..i   *  f,  r 

e>U8i)enslon.    (About  1  :  4  actual 
sice.    Depth,  13  fi.) 


The  pot^iery  shown  under  Nos.  1327  to  1330  is  all  hand-made  and  of  a 
rude  fabric:  the  shapes  of  the  jug  No.  1327,  and  of  the  pitcher  No.  1328, 


No.  1327. 


No.  1330. 


No.  1329. 


No.  1329. 


Nos.  1327-1330.    Three  Pitchers  and  a  Baby's  Feeding  Bottle.   (1 :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  6  to  10  (t.) 


are  frequent.     Very  remarkable  and  imique  is  the  cup  No.  1330,  with  its 
handle  above  the  mouth  and  the  spout  in  the  body ;  it  is  probably  a  baby's 
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feeding  bottle.    The  black  double  cup,  No.  1331,  with  flat  bottoms,  is  also 
wheel-made,  as  well  as  the  double  cup  No.  1332,  which  has  four  feet. 


No.  1331.    Tcrrifc^-otU  VeMel,  coinpi>8ed  of  two 

separate  cups.    (1:4  actual  sixe. 

Depth,  6  ft.) 


No.  1332.     Terra-cotta  Veesel,  with  f  ur  feet,  formiDg 
two  Vases.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


Both  of  these  vessels  are  partly  restored  with  gypsum.  No.  1333  is  a 
hand-made  bowl  of  a  dark-brown  colour :  similar  bowls  frequently  occur 
here.  It  deserves  peculiar  attention  that  there  are  no  wheel-made  dishes 
in  this  city.  One  might  suppose  that  the  people  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  rude  unpolished  dishes  of  the  two  preceding  cities,  and  preferred 
to  use  hand-made  ones,  which  are  much  more  solid  and  prettier. 

Nos.  1334  to  1336  are   three  very  small,  rude,  very  slightly-baked 
clay  cups,  with  convex  bottoms  and  flat  covers.    These  lilliputian  vessels 


No.  1834.        No.  1336.        No.  1336. 


No.  1333.    iMrk-browQ  Bowl.    (1  : 4  actual  size. 
Depih,  lu  ft.) 


Nos.  1334-1336.    Small  Temtpcotu  Cape» 
with  flat  cuveis.   (Nearly  h<dr  actual  size.    Lepih,  6  ft) 


only  occur  in  this  fifth  pre-historic  city,  but  they  are  found  here  in 
large  numbers,  sometimes  by  the  dozen  together :  their  use  is  an  enigma 
to  us.  Professor  Roberts  thinks  they  may  possibly  have  been  crucibles. 
No.  1337  is  a  seal  of  terra-cotta,  with  a  perforated  handle  for  suspension ; 
it  is  badly  baked  and  of  a  rude  fabric,  with  a  rudely-incised  linear  decora- 
tion and  four  dots.     Nos.  1338  and  1339  are  two  funnels  of  slightly- 


No.  1339.' 


No.  1338. 


No.  1337.     Terra-cotta  Seal.    (About 
half  actual  t^.    Depth,  3  ft) 


Nos.  1338. 1339.    Two  Uttle  FunnelB  of  Terra-cotta. 
(About  half  actUAl  dsc    Depth,  10  ft.) 
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baked  clay,  of  a  lustrous-brown  colour.  On  both  of  them  we  again  see  the 
written  character  mo,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  preceding  cities. 
As  Prof.  Sayce  shows  in  his  Appendix,  these  funnels  are  almost  identical  in 
shape,  material,  and  character  with  a  funnel  found  by  Mr.  George  Smith 
under  the  floor  of  the  palace  of  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sardanapalus  at  Kou- 
yunjik,  and  inscribed  with  Trojan  characters,  which  was  probably  brought 
to  Nineveh  by  the  Lydian  ambassadors  of  Gyges.  They  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  measuring  vessels,  and  the  word  mo  with  which  they  are 
inscribed  may  be  derived  from  the  Aryan  root  indy  "  to  measure.** 
No.  1340  is  another  terra-cotta  seal,  better  baked,  but  decorated  merely 
with  small  concentric  circles.^ 

No.  1341  is  a  perforated  object  of  stone  of  unknown 
use.  No.  1342  is  a  large  saw  of  silex,  with  marks  on 
its  upper  part  of  its  having  been  cased  in  a  wooden 
handle.  To  the  many  localities  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  pages  where  similar  flint  saws  are  found, 
I  can  now  also  add  Egypt ;  for  in  Fr.  Mook's  Aegyptens 
Vormetallische  Zeit^  I  find   a  great  many  silex  saws 


No.  1340.   Seal  of  Terra-cotta.  No.  1341.   Object  uf  Stooe. 

(7 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  6  to  10  ft.) 


No.  1349.    SUez  Saw. 

(Half  actual  size. 

Depth,  6  ft.) 


represented,  also  one  (PI.  xiii.  8)  made  of  jasper  found  at  Helwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  is  nearly  of  an  identical  shape  with  the  saw  before 
us  (No.  1342).  But  I  must  add  that  in  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  of  Troy 
I  found  only  two  saws  of  this  shape  and  not  one  of  any  other  shape, 
though  the  silex  saws  occur  in  such  vast  abundance  in  the  preceding 
cities,  and  particularly  so  in  the  fourth. 

No.  1343  is  a  curious  well-shaped  hammer  of  diorite ;  it  has  no  hole. 
This  is  the  only  specimen  of  a  hammer  found  in  the  fifth  city.  I  do  not 
find  that  hammers  of  a  like  shape  have  ever  occurred  elsewhere ;  but  Prof. 
Virchow  observes  to  me  that  stone  hammers  of  a  somewhat  similar  shape 
have  been  found  in  Oregon.  No.  1344  is  one  of  the  very  few  stone 
grain-bruisers  of  this  fifth  city.     I  do  not  think  I  found  more  than  three 


'  In  terminating  with  this  seal  my  review  of 
the  pottery  of  the  five  pre-histi)ric  cities  of  Troy, 
1  beg  leave  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  most 
scmpuious  attention  devoted  by  me  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  that  there  are  a  few  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  third  city  which  have  been  classed 
under  the  fourth,  and  ^gain  a  few  belonging  to 
the  fourth  which  have  been  classed  under  the 
Hflh  city,  or  vice  versa ;  indeed,  this  is  almost 
unavoidable,  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  level 


of  these  last  three  cities.  But  if  there  be  any 
confusion,  it  can  only  be  in  a  few  instances. 
There  can  be  no  roittake  in  the  pottery  of  the 
tw^o  lowest  cities,  the  types  being  so  vastly 
different  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the 
pottery  of  aU  the  following  cities.  The  depth 
was  carefully  noted  on  each  object,  either  by 
my  overseers  or  myself,  when  it  was  found, 
=»  WUrzburg,  1880. 
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of  them  in  all  here,  whilst,  as  has  been  said,  they  occur  by  thousands 
in  the  preceding  cities,  and  particularly  in  the  fourth.  Besides  the 
many  places  enumerated  in  the  preceding  pages  in  which  they  have  been 


No.  1343.    Hammer  of 

Diorfte.    (Half actual 

•iM.    Depth.  6  ft.) 


No.  13U.    Stone  Ball  for 
bruiiing  grain.    (Half  actual 
iize.    Depth,  eft.) 


No.  1345.  A  Stone 

Implement  of  unknown 

use.   Weight,  472  grummet. 

(Half  actual  size.    Depth. 

6  to  8  ft.) 


Nal346.  Object  of  Ston4>: 
aPhallua?  (Half  actual 
sixe.    Depth.  9  ft.) 


met  with,  they  are  found  in  Egypt.*  No.  1345  is  an  instrument  of 
silicious  stone,  which  may  have  served  as  a  weight  for  fishing-nets. 
Similar  stone  instruments  are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1346  is  of  white 
marble,  and  from  its  shape  we  are  led  to  think  that  it  may  be  a  symbol  of 
Priapus.  I  have  discussed  this  subject  in  the  preceding  pages.  Similarly- 
shaped  stones  occur  in  all  the  five  cities. 

No.  1347  is  a  perforated  disc  or  quoit  of  granite,  the  only  one  found  in 
this  fifth  city,  but  similar  discs  occur  in  all  the  four  other  pre-historic 


No.  I3t7.    Stone  Di.«c  or  Quoit.    (Half  actual  stae. 
Depth,  9  ft.) 


No.  1348.    Mould  of  Limestone,  in  the  shape 
of  a  bottle.    (Half  actudl  sice.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


cities  of  Hissarlik.     The  game  of  quoit-throwing  was  in  general  use  in  the 
Homeric  age.     The  player  who  threw  it  farthest  gained  the  prize  ;*^  hence 

*  F.    Mock,    Aegyptent     VormctaUische   Zeit,       No.  88. 
PI.  xii.  Nos.  4-6.  *  li  ii.  774 : 

»  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Nordishe  Oldsager,  PI.  xviii.  SiaicoKriv  rifurovro  koX  cuyay4u<rtr  Uvrts. 
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the  word  SiaKoupa,  signifying  the  distance  of  a  quoit's  throw : — "  For 
although  at  first  he  remained  a  quoit's  throw  behind,  yet  quickly  he  came 
up  with  him."^  Also  hia-Kov  oipa,  to  express  the  same  thing.^  The  word 
hiaKfy;  may  be  derived  from  St/cetr,  Bel/c-pvfii,  the  Sanscrit  dig,  for  SUyo^;, 
The  quoit  was  always  round  and  smooth,  usually  of  stone,  but  also  of 
wood,  and  once  in  the  Iliad  of  iron,  and  was  then  called  cr6\o^,*  connected 
with  craXo9,  aaXeva),  aaXar/^y  Lat.  salum,  Germ,  schwellen,  English  swell ;  it 
was  usually  perforated  in  the  centre,  in  order  that,  by  means  of  the 
hole  and  a  strap  fixed  in  it,  it  might  be  thrown  to  the  greatest  possible 
distance,  but  sometimes  it  had  no  hole.  Discs  of  silex  also  occur  in  the 
dolmens  of  the  Stone  period  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in  Holstein.^*^  Un- 
perforated  discs  of  stone,  up  to  9  in.  in  diameter,  also  occur  in  England.* 
There  is  a  perforated  disc  of  shelly  limestone,  5^  in.  in  diameter  and 
3-4ths  in.  thick,  in  Mr.  John  Evans's  collection.^ 

No.  1348  is  a  piece  of  limestone,  of  nearly  quadrangular  shape,  with  a 
mould  in  the  form  of  a  bottle.  No.  1349  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory,  with  a 
border  on  the  side  shown  in  the  engraving. 


No.  1349.    Disc  of  Ivory.    (7: 8  actual 
8ise.    Depth,  13  (t.) 

No.  1350  is  a  brooch  of  bronze,  with  a  double  globular  head ;  No.  1351, 
a  bronze  brooch,  with  its  head  of  a  spiral  form ;  and  No.  1352,  a  bronze 
needle  with  a  long  hole  in  the  upper  end.  Nos.  1353  and  1355  are  bronze 
brooches  with  globular  heads.  No.  1354  may  be  a  primitive  pair  of 
pincers  or  tweezers ;  it  consists  of  two  short  rods  of  bronze  cased  in  a 
hard  substance.  No.  1356  is  a  needle  of  bronze,  with  two  pointed  ends 
and  a  hole  near  the  end  to  the  right.  No.  1357  is  an  object  of  silver,  in 
the  form  of  a  dog's  or  rather  antelope's  head  with  long  ears  ;  No.  1358,  an 
object  of  bronze,  which  may  have  served  for  an  ornament  on  horse- 
trappings.  No.  1359  is  a  bronze  ring.  No.  1360  is  a  small  curved  knife 
of  bronze.     N^1361  is  an  object  of  lead. 

There  were  also  found  in  the  fifth  city  knives  and  battle-axes  of 
bronze,  of  the  usual  Trojan  form,  which  I  do  not  represent  here,  as  I  have 
repeatedly  brought  similar  ones  before  the  reader's  notice  (see  Nos.  806- 

^  //.  xxiii.  523,  524 :  *•  A.  P.  Madsen,  Antviuites  prehistoriques  du 

.    .    .    &r^  T&  irpwra  ico)  ^s  9/(ricot;pa  A^Aciirro,  Danemarc^  PI.  xli.  Nos.  1,  2.     J.  J.  A.  Worsaae, 

iXXJi  fuy  alrffa  Klxoufty'  Nordiske  Oldsager,  PI.  xviii.  No.  86. 

•  //.  xxiii.  431 :  *  John  Evans,  An-ient   Stone   Implements  of 
Sfftra  9c  Slaicov  oZpa  KarotfiaZioio  trfkovrai, . . .  Great  Britain;  London,  1872,  p.  394. . 

•  //.  xxiii.  826,  827  :  «  Ibid, 
atniip  TlriKfl^ris  drJKty  e6\ov  avrox^yoVy 

tp  xplv  fA^y  piirraa'Kt  fiiya  ffB4vos  'Hcr^vor  • 
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No.  1350.  Ko.  1851.  No.  1367.  No.  13ii.    Na  18i5. 

No.  1362.    ^i^^^mtm         No.  1363. 


\ 


No.  1369. 


O 


No.  1366. 


No.  1360. 


No.  1»61. 


No0. 1360-1361.   Dog's  Head  of  silver ;  primitive  Rroochefi ;  Ring,  Knife,  Ite.,  of  bronse,  and  aa  object  of  lead. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth.  3  ft.)  *  "     

809).  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  battle-axes  found  here  are  shorter 
than  those  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,  and  they  do  not  generally 
exceed  6  in.  in  length.  Needles  of  bone,  like  Nos.  566-574,  occur  here, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  in  the  former  cities. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SIXTH  CITY,  MOST  PROBABLY  A  LYDIAN  SETTLEMENT. 

Above  the  stratum  of  the  Fifth  pre-historic  city,  and  just  below  the 
ruins  of  Novum  Ilium,  I  found  a  vast  quantity  of  very  curious  pottery, 
partly  hand-made,  partly  wheel-made,  which  in  shape  and  fabric,  in  colour 
and  in  the  clay,  is  so  utterly  different  from  all  the  pottery  of  the  pre- 
ceding pre-historic  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  pottery  of  the  upper  Aeolic 
Ilium,  that  I  hesitate  whether  to  refer  it  to  pre-historic  or  to  historic 
times.  Such  pottery  is  particularly  plentiful  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  ; 
and  as,  for  reasons  before  explained,  the  stratum  of  the  Greek  city 
reaches  in  those  places  down  to  much  more  than  the  usual  depth,  it 
is  found  there  even  at  10  and  20  ft.  below  the  surface.  But  the  usual 
depth  at  which  it  is  found  on  the  hiU  is  on  an  average  6  ft.;  some- 
times, however,  it  occurs  at  a  depth  of  only  3  or  4  ft.  below  the  surface. 
As  neither  the  Greeks,  nor  the  pre-historic  peoples  who  succeeded  each  other 
on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  ever  made  such  pottery,  and  especially  as  this 
pottery  occurs  in  such  abundance,  it  evidently  points  to  a  settlement  of  a 
different  people.  But  who  were  they?  From  the  great  resemblance 
this  pottery  has  to  the  hand-made  vases  found  in  the  cemeteries  of 
Rovio,  Volterra,  Bismantova,  Villanova,  and  other  places  in  Italy,  which 
is  held  to  be  either  archaic  Etruscan  or  prae-Etruscan  pottery,  we  think 
it  likely  that  there  may  have  been  a  Lydian  settlement  on  Hissarlik 
contemporary  with  the  colonization  of  Etruria  by  the  Lydians,  asserted 
by  Herodotus,  and  that  the  Lydian  dominion  may  have  been  established 
over  the  whole  Troad  at  the  same  epoch ;  and  this  the  more  as  we 
have  the  certainty  that  the  Troad  was  subject  to  the  Lydian  dominion 
under  king  Gyges  (698-660),^  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
dominion  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period.  We  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  ancient  legend,  told  by  Herodotus,  of  the  emigration  of 
one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  Lydia  to  XJmbria  in  Italy,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tyrsenus,  son  of  their  king  Atys.^  This  mythical 
account  seems  to  become  an  historical  fact  by  my  discovery,  and  I  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  call  this  sixth  settlement  on  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik the  Lydian  City. 

But  all  I  am  able  to  show  of  this  city  is  its  pottery :  there  is  no  wall 
of  defence,  nor  even  any  house-walls  which  I  could  with  any  degree  of 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  590:  ''A0j9os  9k  MtXtifflvv  *  Herodotus,  i.  94,  quoted  above,  pp.  128,  129. 

iarrl  Krtfffui  hrirp^arros  Tvyov  rov  Av9Ay$aai'  As  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  :  **  According 

X^r  ^p  ykp  hf  iicttw^  t4  x*P^  f«i  4  Tp^  to  Herodotus,  the  colonization  toolc  place  in  the 

ftrmra,  6pofid(rrai  9h  koI  iucp«'Hipi6v  ri  wphs  mythical  age  of  Lydia,  before  the  rise  of  the 

Aop^d^tp  r^at,  Heraclid  dynasty  (circ  B.C.  1200)." 
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probability  attribute  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Aeolian  Greeks,  who  did  not  continue  to  use  Hissarlik  as  the  site  of  their 
city,  but  as  their  Acropolis  and  as  the  sacred  precinct  of  their  sanctuaries, 
levelled  the  ground  and  used  the  stones  for  the  erection  of  their  sacred 
edifices.  That  such  a  levelling  really  took  place  is,  as  we  have  before 
repeatedly  mentioned,  proved  with  certainty  by  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Athene,  the  builders  of  which  cut  away  so  much  of  the  ground  that  they 
were  able  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  shrine  immediately  on  the  debris 
of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  This  is  a  fact  of  which  every  visitor  may 
easily  convince  himself  with  his  own  eyes.  Had  the  Aeolians  been  a  pre- 
historic people,  they  would  have  left  in  situ  all  the  ruins  they  found,  and 
they  would  have  levelled  them  by  filling  them  up  with  deh^is  or  clay 
cakes.  But  they  were  a  civilized  people,  and  therefore  they  levelled  the 
ground  by  destroying  the  walls  that  they  found  standing,  and  by 
throwing  the  debris  from  the  slope  of  the  hill.  That  they  proceeded  in 
this  way  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  Lydian  pottery 
is  found  immediately  outside  of  the  debris  of  the  preceding  pre-historic 
city,  just  below  the  Greek  stratum,  and  in  places  where  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  must  at  that  time  have  commenced. 

I  begin  the  description  of  the  pottery  vnth  the  large  pithos 
No.  1362,  which  I  found  embedded  in  a  vertical  position,  the  orifice  being 
6  ft.  below  the  surface.  It  is  made  of  a  coarse  red  clay,  which,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  pithoi,  is  mixed  with  crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite 
containing  much  mica,  to  give  it  greater  solidity.  It  is  thoroughly  baked, 
which,  as  Prince  Bismarck  suggested  to  me,^  could,  in  the  absence  of 
kilns,  only  have  been  eflfected  by  filling  and  surrounding  the  pithos  with 
wood,  and  by  kindling  a  fire  simultaneously  both  inside  and  outside  of 
it.  It  is  unpolished,  has  no  handles,  and  is  ornamented  all  round  with 
four  broad  projecting  bands.  It  was  lying  in  1872  and  1873,  for 
fourteen  months,  before  my  house  at  Hissarlik,  and  was  always  used  as 
a  lodging  by  one  of  my  workmen ;  it  even  lodged  two  of  them  in  rainy 
weather. 

Nearly  all  the  smaller  pottery  is  hand-made,  and  abundantly  mixed  with 
crushed  silicious  stones  and  syenite  containing  much  mica.  The  vessels 
are  in  general  very  bulky ;  and  as  they  have. been  dipped  in  a  wash  of  the 
same  clay  and  polished  before  being  put  to  the  fire,  besides  being  but 
very  slightly  baked,  they  have  a  dull  black  colour,  which  much  resembles 
the  colour  of  the  famous  Albano  hut-urns.*  (But  there  also  occur  a  few 
vases  of  a  dull  yellow  or  brown  colour.)  This  dull  black  colour  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking  as  to  the 
peculiar  sort  of  clay  of  which  the  pottery  is  made,  because  there  occur 
in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik  many  vases  but  very  slightly 
baked,  and  yet  none  of  them  have  the  dull  colour  of  these  Lydian  terra- 
cottas. Besides,  the  shape  and  fabric  are  totally  different  from  those  of 
any  pottery  found  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  or  in  the  upper  Aeolic  Greek 


*  See  p.  279.  Aibano ;  London,  1869,  pp.  2,  13.     See  alfo  the 

*  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on       Albano  hut-urn  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin. 
Hut' Urns  and  other  Objects  from  MaHno  near 
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city.     The  reader  will  recognize  this  great  diflference  in  shape  and  fabric 
in  the  case  of  every  object  of  pottery  which  I  pass  in  review. 


No.  1362.    Pfthof.    (About  1 :  13  actual  size.     Depth.  6  ft.) 

I  begin  with  the  dull  blackish  tureen,  No.  1363,  which  is  wheel-made 
and  has  two  handles.     The   large  one-handled  cup  No.   1364  is  also 
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wheel-made  and  of  the  same  colour ;  as  is  the  very  large  vase  No.  1365, 
with  four  handles,  on  two  of  which  are  small  hreast-like  protuberances. 


Mo.  1363.    Black  Tnreen,  with  two  handles. 
(1:6  actual  size.    Depth,  6  f u) 


Mo.  1364.    Vase  of  globular  ahape,  with  one  handle. 
(1 : 4  actual  5iie.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


Mo.  1365.    Larse  Vase,  with  uur  hundlei  and  impresBed  orna- 
meniatiun.    (1 : 8  actual  size.    Depth,  T  ft) 


Mo.  1366.    Jug  with  an  imprpssed  ornamentation. 
(l:4actuaUize.    Depth,  6ft.) 


This  vessel  is  decorated  all  round  with  four  parallel  bands,  each  of  three 
lines,  of  a  wave-pattern,  rudely  incised  before  the  baking  took  place.  Of 
the  same  colour,  and  also  wheel-made,  is  the  jug  No.  1366,  with  three 
such  bands  of  incised  wave-lines,  and  an  orifice  of  trefoil  form ;  as  well  as 
the  two-handled  globular  vase,  No.  1367. 

No.  1368  marks  a  hand-made  cup  of  the  same  colour  and  clay,  with 
an  incised  ornamentation  of  zigzag  lines,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied 
from  the  decorations  of  tapestry  or  embroidered  vestures. 

Gups  of  an  identical  shape  were  found  in  the  excavations  of  Felsina  at 
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No,  13^7,    Gli  biiW  V4^,  viith  tv.a  lizmidlcs, 
(1:4  Actoal  size.    Depth.  9  ft.) 


No.  1.168.    Cup  wHh  incised  omamfnUtlon  of 
zigiag  lines.    (1 : 4  actual  aixe.    Depth.  8  It.) 


Bologna.*  A  cup  of  a  similar  shape,  but  without  any  decoration,  found  at 
Corneto  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Another  very  similar 
one,  at  least  in  shape,  is  in  Prof.  Virchow's  collection  at  Berlin.  There 
also  occur  among  the  Lydian  pottery  plain  hand-made  one-handled  cups  of 
the  same  dull  blackish  colour.  A  number  of  cups  of  an  identical  form 
have  been  found  in  the  excavations  at  Villanova.* 

No.  1369  is  a  large  one-handled  hand-made  vase  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
with  three  long  rams'  horns,  which  may  perhaps  explain  the  three  or  four 


No.  1369.    Large  Vase,  with  three  handles  in  the  shape  of  rams'  boms,  and  one  common  handle. 
(1  :  8  actual  biz<r.    Depth,  10  ft.) 

excrescences  which  we  nearly  always  see  on  the  vases  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs  of  Bismantova,^  as  also  on  a  vase  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  in  the 


*  GioTanni  Gozzadini,  di  alcuni  Sepolcri  della  '  Chierici,  in   the  Bvilettino  di  Pcdetnoiogia 

Necropoli  Fehinea,  p.  6.  Italvina,  1875,  PI.  ii.  Nos,  3-5;  1876,  PI.  viii. 

^  La  Necropoii   di   Vilianova,  per    Gioyanni  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  7,  8. 
Gozzadini ;  Bologna,  1870,  p.  33. 
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Vatican,®  and  on  another  from  the  station  of  Demorta  in  the  district  of 
Mantua.*  At  all  events,  the  three  long  rams'  horns  on  No.  1369  seem  to 
explain  the  three  horn-like  or  breast-like  excrescences  or  bosses  which  we  see 
on  the  heavy  hand-made  dull  blackish  pitchers  Nos.  1370, 1371, 1372, 1374, 
1375,  and  1377.  For  the  rest,  vases  with  bosses  or  excrescences  like  horns 
or  breasts  are  also  frequent  in  Germany.  Prof.  Virchow  found  one  such 
vase  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of  Zaborowo,  and  he  calls  my  attention 
to  two  more  represented  under  Figs.  9  and  10,  PL  xxv.  in  the  Sessional 
Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of  Anthropology ,  Ethnolmjy,  &c.,  of  Nov.  18, 1876. 


No.  1370.    Cup  with  three  horns  or  breastOikc 
I>roJectioiu.    (1 :  4  actual  size.    Dptb,  6  a.) 


No.  1371.    Cup  wiih  throe  breast-like  pr  j»ctl  ns  in  tU 
body.    CI :  4  actual  size.    Depih,  6  ft.) 


No.  1372.    One-handled  Jug.  with  three  projections  in 
the  form  of  female  breasts.    (1  :  4  actual  6ize. 
Depth,  6  ft) 


No.  1373.     Vase  with  three  breast-like  prqjecttons 

and  zigzag  ornamentation.    (1:5  actual  size. 

Depth,  7  ft.) 


No.  1374. 


Nos.  1374.  1375.    Cups  uith  impressed  linear  omamcntat  on.    {^l :  4  actual  sizo. 
Depth,  6  ft.) 


•  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on  Hut-  UmSj  &c.,  PI.  x.  No.  10. 

•  Chierici,  in  the  Bullettino  di  Palctii'Aojia  ftatiana^  1877,  Fl.  v.  No.  15. 
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I  have  succeeded  in  collecting  about  forty  similar  pitchers,  with  three 
horns  or  breast-like  bosses ;  most  of  them  have  all  round  the  body  a  decora- 
tion of  vertical  concave  incisions  or  impressions,  and  many  have  each  of  the 
protuberances  surrounded  by  three  or  four  concentric  circles  of  concave 
lines.  The  slight  baking  of  these  pitchers  could  not  be  better  shown 
than  by  the  variety  of  colours  we  often  see  on  one  and  the  same  pitcher, 
for  it  is  of  a  dull  blackish  colour  where  it  is  but  very  slightly  baked,  pale 
yellow  in  places  where  it  has  been  a  little  more  exposed  to  the  fire,  and 
reddish  or  brown  where  it  has  been  long  in  a  great  heat.  Apart  from 
the  three  breast-like  or  horn-like  excrescences,  these  pitchers  have,  in 
respect  to  shape,  fabric,  and  ornamentation,  a  great  resemblance  to  vases 
found  in  sepulchres  at  Rovio  in  Italy.^®  We  see  the  three  breast-like 
excrescences  also  on  the  large  hand-made,  heavy,  dull  blackish  jug 
No.  1373,  which  has  one  handle  and  an  incised  decoration  of  zigzag  lines, 
with  a  horizontal  band  of  lines  round  the  neck. 


No.  1376.    Two-haodled  Cup,  with  impreMed  linear 
ornamentation.    (1 : 4  actual  size.    Depth,  6  a) 

The  heavy  hand-made,  double-handled  cups  Nos.  1376  and  1377  are 
likewise  of  a  dull  blackish  colour,  and  seem  to  be  in  shape,  clay,  and 
ornamentation,  the  exact  counterparts  of  two  similar  double-handled  cups 
found  at  Yolterra,  and  of  many  others  found  by  Zannoni  in  his  excavations 
at  the  necropolis  of  Felsina  at  Bologna.*^  A  double-handled  cup  of  an 
identical  form,  found  at  Corneto  in  Italy,  is  in  the  Koyal  Museum  at 
Berlin. 

No.  1378  marks  a  hand-made  double-handled  bowl  of  the  same  clay 
and  colour.     Nos.  1379,  1380,  and  1381  are  hand-made  cups  of  the  same 


No.  1377.    Double-bandied  cnp,  with  breast-like 
ocresoenoct.   (About  1 : 4  actual  size.    L>f ptb,  4  to  6  ft) 


No.  1378.    Double-handled  Bowl.    (1 : 3  actual  size. 
Depth,  4  to  6  ft.) 


'•  Pompco  Castelfranco,  in  the  BuiletUno  di  Paletnologia  Italiana,  1875,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  1,  ?. 
"  Pompeo  Castelfranco,  Ibid.  p.  (>1,  PI.  iii.  Nos.  3a,  36. 
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clumsy  heavy  fabric  and  clay,  with  two  very  long  handles.     No.  1379  is 
decorated  on  the  body  with  incised  vertical  strokes,  which  here,  as  on 


Nu«.  1379,  1390.    Cups  with  two  large  handles.    (1  :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 

many  others  of  these  vessels,  are  filled  in  with  white  chalk  in  order  to 
strike  the  eye.  My  honoured  friend  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand,  director  of 
the  Musee  de  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  calls  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  custom  of  filling  the  incised  ornamentation  on  pottery  with  white 
chalk  was  practised  by  the  Grauls  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar's 
campaigns. 

Double-handled  cups  like  these  are  frequent  in  this  sixth  city,  and 
they  remained  in  use      ^^.  x*v      in   Etruria   for   many 

centuries.  Similar  cups      y^  |\  u  jl     can    be    seen    in    all 

Etruscan  collections.  yX^SftS^HU^ff/  ^^^  shape  of  the  hand- 
made double-handled  ^^^^^^^^\!!^  ^^P®  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^ 
1383  may  also  be  Nhb^?^?^^  ^^^^  ^^  nearly  all  col- 
lections   of    Etruscan        ^vIB^I^'^  pottery. 


Nos.  13SI-1390.    T.rra-cotta  vessels  of  different  shapes,    (i :  4  actual  size.    Depth,  6  to  13 ft) 
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Double-handled  cups  of  this  peculiar  form  do  not  occur  in  Greece,  but 
they  seem  to  have  given  to  the  Greeks  the  idea  of  their  I'antharos  and 
skyphoSy  which  are  much  more  refined  both  in  shape  and  fabric,  but  still 
have  some  resemblance  to  them.  These  two  cups  are  very  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  a  later  time.  Mr.  George  Dennis,^  who  figures 
two  specimens  of  them,  writes  :  /*  The  most  common  cups  in  Etruria  were 
the  kantharoa  and  the  skyphos.  The  kantharos  was  a  two-handled  cup 
sacred  to  Dionysos  (Pliny,  xxxiii.  53  ;  Macrob.  Sat  v.  21),  in  whose  hands 
it  is  generally  represented  on  painted  vases.  The  cup  itself  is  rarely  found 
decorated  with  paintings,  at  least  in  Etruria,  where  it  is  generally  of  plain 
black  ware.  This  vase  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  from  some  jresem- 
blance  in  form  to  that  of  the  beetle — Kdvdapo<; — but  it  more  probably 
took  it  from  the  boat  or  vessel  of  the  same  name.* 

No.  1384  is  a  large,  heavy,  one-handled  cup  or  bowl.  No.  1385  is  a 
vessel,  probably  a  goblet,  rudely  shaped  like  a  horse,  or,  still  more 
probably,  like  a  dog,  as  Professor  Virchow  suggests;  the  spout,  which 
is  in  the  place  of  the  tail,  is  joined  by  a  handle  to  the  neck*  This  may 
be  compared  with  No.  1391,  the  fragment  of  a  vessel,  probably  a  cup, 
in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head  with  two  horns.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  horse's  head ;  but  a  horned  horse  being  without  example.  Professor 
Virchow  suggests  that  it  may  represent  a  young  roe-buck  or  even  a 
giraflfe.  Professor  Saydb  remarks  that  this  animal-head  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  vases  with  animals'  heads  brought  by  Phoenician 
tributaries  to  the  Egyptian  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  and  de- 


Ko.  1391.    Fragment  of  a  Tenrapootu  Veespl.  in  the  shape  of  a  hone's  head. 
(About  hiir actual  size.    Depth,  6  tu  8  ft) 

picted  on  the  monuments.  Goblets  terminating  in  a  horse's  head  were 
very  frequent  among  the  Etruscans,  and  Mr.  G.  Dennis  ^  identifies  them 
with  the  Greek  goblet  called  rhyton,  which,  according  to  Theophrastus,* 
was  given  to  heroes  alone.  But  the  head  before  us  has  the  peculiarity 
that  it  is  perforated  lengthwise,  and  has  a  spout  in  the  mouth.  It  can 
therefore  only  have  served  as  the  spout  of  a  goblet,  the  shape  of  which  is 
unknown ;  perhaps  it  had  another,  wider  opening,  by  which  it  could  be 
easily  filled,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fill  it  by  the  narrow  spout 
in  the  head.  The  Berlin  Miirkisches  Museum  contains  two  somewhat 
similar   goblets   in   the   shape  of  horns,  one  of  which  runs  out  in  an 

*  I7te  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,  p.  cxvii.  Nos.  36,  37  •  Athenaeus,  \i.  47,  48. 

'  Op*  dt.  p.  cxxii.  No.  60.  *  Ap,  Athenaeum,  si.  4. 
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animal's  head.     Several  vases  with  horses'  heads  are  in  the  collection  of 
antiquities  from  Chiusi  in  the  British  Museum. 

No.  1386  is  a  small  hand-made  vase  with  three  protuberances ; 
No.  1387,  a  whorl  with  an  incised  ornamentation  filled  with  white  chalk. 
No.  1388  is  a  vase-bottom  with  an  incised  ornamentation.  No.  1389  is  a 
hand-made  oenochoe  with  a  trefoil  mouth.  The  form  of  this  vessel,  but 
slightly  changed,  is  also  found  in  Etruria,  in  the  trefoil-mouthed  Lekythos.' 
No.  1390  is  a  hand-made  vase,  with  a  vertically  perforated  protuberance 
for  suspension  on  each  side.  All  this  pottery  is  of  the  same  dull  blackish 
clay  as  the  preceding  vessels.  Of  the  same  clay  is  also  the  remarkable 
vessel  ^o.  1392,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  bugle  with  three  feet.     It  has 

one  handle,  and  probably  served  as 
a  goblet.  A  similarly  shaped  vessel, 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Gamirus,  in 
Rhodes,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
Of  two  similar  vessels  found  in 
Cyprus,  one  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  other  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 
From  the  form  of  these  bugle-cups, 
which  occur  several  times  among 
the  pottery  of  the  Lydian  settle- 
ment at  HiSsarlik,  we  may  perhaps 
derive  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
Aryballos,*  which  has  the  same 
shape,  with  the  sole  diflference  that  it  has  no  feet,  and  that  the  spout 
is  in  the  side  of  the  circular  tube. 

The  goblet  No.  1393,  which  is  represented  upside  down,  belongs  to 
this  sixth,  the  Lydian  city,  as  is  proved  by  its  clay,  its  colour,  and  its 
fabric.      Though  only  a  couple  of  vessels   of  this  form  were  found  in 


No.  1392. 


Ben)arkable  Terra-cotta  Vessel,  In  the  shape 
of  a  bngle  wiih  three  feet. 
(About l:3actttal8ize.   Depth, 6 ft) 


Ko.  1393.    Double-handled  Cup  (£<Vac  ajx^iKvircAAov), 

represented  here  upside  duwn. 

(2 :  6  actual  size.    Depth,  about  6  fi.) 


No.  1394.    OenochoB  with  one  1 
(1 : 4  actual  sixe.    Depth,  9  ft) 


George  Dennis,  op.  cit,  p.  cxziv.  No.  66. 


•  /Wrf.  No.  70. 
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this  city,  they  prove  at  least  that  it  was  in  use  there  also.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  goblet  still  existed  at  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  that  it  is  to  this  very  same  sort  of  double-handled 
cup  that  he  gives  the  name  SeTra?  afJxf>cKV7reXKov.  But  if  we  compare 
this  rude  bulky  cup  with  the  fine  goblets  of  the  same  shape  from  the 
third,  the  burnt  city,  we  see  that  it  has  enormously  degenerated. 

No.  1394  is  a  pear-shaped  one-handled  oenocho'e^  with  a  conical  excre- 
scence on  each  side  of  the  head.  If  we  compare  this  jug  or  oenochoe  with 
the  Cypriote  oenochoae  or  the  jugs  from  the  pre-historic  cities  on  the 
island  of  Thera  (Santorin),  on  most  of  which  a  human  eye  is  painted  on 
either  side  of  the  orifice,  we  become  convinced  that  the  conical  excres- 
cences on  the  jug  before  us  (No.  1394)  cannot  mean  anything  else  than 
rude  representations  of  human  eyes.  No.  1395  is  a  pitcher  with  a  spout 
in  the  body  ;  perhaps  a  baby's  feeding-bottle. 


No.  1395.    Pttcbrr  with  rpout  in  (be  body. 
(1 : 4  actual  size.    Deptb,  9  ft.) 


No.  1396.  Pitcher  with  iniprrsscd  oma- 
menutlon,  MtA  with  white  chalk.  It 
belong*  to  a  vt  aael  of  which  the  other 
half  is  broken  off.  (1 : 4  actual  sise. 
Dei'th,  6  ft.) 


No.  1396  is  a  cup  with  a  decoration  of  vertical  concave  incisions  round 
the  body,  and  a  band  of  oblique  incisions  filled  with  white  chalk  round  the 
neck:  the  base  is  convex.  To  the  left,  this  vessel  has  a  large  broken 
projection,  proving  that,  like  so  many  cups  and  vases  in  the  preceding 
pre-historic  cities,  it  has  been  joined  to  another  cup  of  exactly  the  same 
.shape.  A  similar  vessel,  consisting  of  two  cups  joined  together  and 
decorated  with  linear  incisions,  is  among  the  ancient  pottery  said  to  have 
been  found  below  the  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino.^ 

In  this  Lydian  city  vases  were  still  in  use,  with  vertically  perforated' 
projections  for  suspension  by  strings,  for,  besides  the  vase  No.  1390,  I 
can  also  point  to  Nos.  1397  and  1398,  which  have  similar  perforations ; 
both  arc  decorated  with  rudely-incised  zigzag  lines. 


Kg.  1397.    Vase  with  incised  omamentution.  and  two 
tubular  holes  for  suspension.    (1 : 4  actual  size. 
Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1398.    Vase  with  incis;^! 

ornamentation.    (1:4  actual  sise. 

Depth,  29  ft.; 


'  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Notes  on  Ilut'Urn^^  &c.,  PI.  x.  No.  15. 
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Nos.  1399  to  1404  are  rude  two-homed  serpent-heads  of  the  slightly- 
baked  dull  blackish  clay  which  is  peculiar  to  this  city.    These  homed 


No.  1400. 


Nrt.  1401. 


No.  13M.  FngmeutofaTwo-borned 

Serpent  (KcpcMn^)  in  Terra-cotU. 

(About  half  actoal  else. 

Depth,  8  to  10  ft.) 


Noj.  1400,  1401.    Heads  of  Homed  Serpents. 

(No.  1400  may  perhaps  represent  an  elephant's  trunk.) 

(Aboat  hair  actual  sixe.    Depth,  120.) 


No.  1403L  No.  UOi, 


No.  1402.    A  Serpent's  Head,  with  horns  on 

both  sides,  and  very  large  eyes. 

( About  1 : 3  actual  siie.    Depth,  1 S  f i.) 


Nos.  1403, 1404.    Head  of  an  Asp  In  Terracotta 
(botli  Bides). 
(About  1 : 3  actual  sise.    Depth,  12  ft.) 


snake-heads  appear  to  be  au  ancient  and  significant  Lydian  symbol  of 
great  importance,  since  even  now  there  is  in  the  Troad  a  superstition 
that  the  horns  of  serpents,  by  merely  coming  into  contact  with  the  human 
body,  cure  a  number  of  diseases,  and  especially  epilepsy ;  also  that, 
when  they  are  dipped  in  milk,  it  is  instantly  turned  into  cheese;  and 
other  notions  of  the  same  sort.  On  account  of  the  many  wholesome  and 
useful  effects  attributed  to  the  horns  of  serpents,  they  are  regarded  as 
immensely  valuable,  and  one  of  my  workmen  was  once  accused  by  a 
jealous  comrade  of  having  found  two  serpents'  horns  and  made  off  with 
them.  All  my  assurances  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  serpents'  horns 
failed  to  convince  the  men,  and  they  still  believe  that  their  comrade  has 
robbed  me  of  a  great  treasure. 

The  serpent's  head  Nos.  1403  and  1404  seems  to  represent  the 
poisonous  asp.  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  horn-like  excrescences  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  head.     This  head  has  a  number  of  dots  above 
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the  mouth,  and  the  head  and  back  are  divided  by  cross  lines  into  sections 
which  are  filled  with  dots.  On  the  opposite  side  are  lines  running  lon- 
gitudinally, like  female  hair.  It  deserves  particular  attention  that  no 
such  homed  serpent-heads  have  ever  been  found  of  a  clay  or  fabric  that  I 
could  possibly  attribute  to  any  one  of  the  preceding  pre-historic  cities. 
The  shape  of  these  serpent-heads  induces  me  to  think 'that  they  have 
served  as  handles  to  vases.  This  even  appears  certain  from  the  shape  of 
No.  1400,  which,  contrary  to  all  the  other  vases  found  at  Hisaarlik,  has  a 
horizontal  perforation ;  but  no  second  specimen  with  a  horizontal  hole  has 
been  found.  A  vase  with  a  horizontal  perforation  occurs,  however,  among 
the  pottery  from  Marino.®  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  the 
peculiar  shape  of  No.  1400,  which,  in  his  opinion,  resembles  an  elephant's 
trunk  more  than  a  serpent's  head. 

Vase  or  cup  handles  with  tolerably  well-modelled  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  with  long  horns  occur  frequently  among  the  pottery  of  the 
Lydian  city.  I  represent  one  of  them  here  under  No.  1405.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  decide  the  question  whether  here, 
as  at  Mycenae,  the  cow's  head  is  the  symbol  or 
image  of  Here ;  Imt  as  the  cow's  head  occurs  here 
so  often,  and  always  on  vase-handles,  I  suggest  that 
it  explains  to  us  the  two-horned  vase-handles  which 
are  found  in  such  rich  abundance  in  Italy  from 
the  tranS'Padane  region  to  the  Abruzzi.  They 
are  further  found  in  the  Lake-dwellings  in  the 
districts  of  Mantua  and  Vicenza,  in  the  terra- 
mare  of  the  Emilia,  in  a  tomb  and  in  fields  in 
the  district  of  Bologna,  in  the  tombs  of  Volterra, 
and  in  fields  in  the  valley  of  Vibrata.  A  large 
cup  with  three  excrescences,  having  a  handle  with 
two  such  horns,  was  also  found  below  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  church  No.  im.  vaiehandie  with  a  cow's 
of  Sant'  Eusebio,  in  Rome ;  but  this  is  as  yet  the  D^pth,abouti8ft.)  ' 

first  specimen  of  such  a   horned   vase   found  in 

Latium.  Chronologically,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  the  Bronze  age  in  the 
terramare  of  the  Emilia,  and  perhaps  to  the  Stone  age  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  first  Iron 
age  in  the  tombs  and  fields  in  the  district  of  Bologna,  and  in  the  tombs 
of  Volterra ;  to  the  Bronze  age,  in  the  fields  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  to  the 
Bronze  age,  also,  on  the  Esquiline.^ 

These  two-horned  vase  handles  have  called  forth  many  learned  dis- 
cussions, but  it  never  yet  occurred  to  any  one  that  they  might  be  the 
inheritance  of  the  Lydian  vase-handles  with  cow-heads.  I  feel  sure  that 
the  explanation  I  now  ofier  will  at  once  be  universally  adopted.  I  may 
add  that  cow-heads  never  occur  in  any  of  the  first  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik;  and  also  that  among  the  pottery  from  Chiusi  in  the  British 

•  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  op.  cit  No.  6. 

•  Pigorini,  in  the  BiUlettino  di  PcUetnotogia  Italiana  of  January  1878,  p.  16. 
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Museum  there  are  some  terra-cotta  vases  having  handles  ornamented  with 
heads  of  horses  or  cows.^® 

I  remind  the  reader  that  cow-heads  of  gold  or  terra-cotta,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  gold,  are  very  frequent  at  Mycenae,  where  I  found 
fifty-six  solely  of  the  shape  represented  in  my  Mycenae,  p.  218,  Nos.  329, 
330,  and  numerous  fragments  of  others.  They  also  occur  of  bronze  in 
Germany.  Thus,  for  instance,  Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  a 
small  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze  in  his  collection,  which  is  decorated 
with  three  cow-heads  and  as  many  birds  ;  also  to  a  three-wheeled  chariot 
of  bronze,  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds,  which  is  in  the 
Eoyal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Both  chariots  were  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Spree,  near  Burg,  in  Lower  Lusatia."  He  further  recommends  to 
my  notice  a  third  two-wheeled  chariot  of  bronze,  found  near  Ober-Kehle, 
in  the  district  of  Trebnitz  (Lower  Silesia),  and  preserved  in  the  Breslau 
Museum,  which  is  likewise  decorated  with  two  cow-heads  and  three  birds, 
and  to  a  fourth  similar  one  found  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Neu  Ruppin.  Professor  Virchow  further  mentions  a 
cow-head  of  bronze  with  long  horns,  found  near  Gr.  Pankow  in  Westprieg- 
nitz,  near  Pritzwalk,  and  a  three-horned  cow-head  of  bronze  with  a  bird's 
beak,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Copenhagen ;  the  horns  are  long,  and 
strongly  bent  forward.  He  also  draws  my  attention  to  two  cows  or  oxen  of 
pure  copper  found  near  Bythin,  in  the  district  of  Samter,  in  the  province 
of  Posen.  Professor  Virchow  writes  on  them  :  "  The  length  of  the  horns 
and  their  wide  span  decidedly  point  to  southern  prototypes.  So  far  as  it 
is  known,  such  long-horned  cattle  have  never  existed  in  our  country ;  even 
now  we  do  not  see  them  before  coming  to  Moravia,  Hungary  or  Italy.  The 
pointed  heads  do  not  permit  the  idea  that  buffaloes  might  be  intended."  ^ 
The  Markisches  Museum  at  Berlin  also  contains  a  vase  found  in  Germany 
with  handles  in  the  form  of  two  cow-horns,  similar  to  the  vase-handles 
found  in  Italy.  Some  small  cow-heads  of  gold  have  also  been  found  in 
Scythian  tombs  in  the  south  of  Bussia.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
vessel  I  ever  saw  is  a  terra-cotta  vessel  with  a  well-formed  cow-head  *  in 
Professor  Virchow's  collection.  It  was  found  by  the  sagacious  Miss  Adele 
Virchow,  in  the  excavations  she  undertook,  as  before  mentioned,  in  com- 
pany with  her  father  and  her  brother,  in  the  pre-historic  graveyard  of 
Zaborowo,  in  the  province  of  Posen. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  discussion  on  pre-historic  heads  of  cows  or 
oxen  without  calling  particular  attention  to  the  marvellous  collection  of 
bronzes  found  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  Cagliari.     Among  the  numerous  animals  represented  there,  we  see 


*•    Among  the   spoil   taken   from   the   Shasu  lichen   Akadcmie  der    Wissenschaften  in  BeHin, 

Arabs  by  King  Thutroes  HI.,  we  find  "  one  silver  November  16,  1876. 

ciouijle-handled  cupy  icith  the  head  of  a  bu'l " — pro-  *  SessumcU  Report  of  the  Berlin   Society  of 

bably,  like  other  objects  mentioned  in  the  same  Anthropology,   Ethnoiogy,  &c.,  of  December  6, 

record,  of  Phoenician  workmanship.    (Brugsch,  1873. 

Hist,   of  Egypt,   vol.   i.,   p.   383,    Eng.    trans.  *  See  Sessional  Heport  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 

2n  1  ed.)  Anthropology,  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  May  10,  187^ 

"  See  Atiszuj  aus  dem  Monatd*ericht  der  KGnij-  PI.  xiii.  fig.  1. 
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bulls  and  cows ;  ^  we  also  recognize  some  cow-heads  among  the  horned 
animal  heads  which  decorate  the  very  curious  miniature  round  boats  of 
bronze,  called  in  the  Sardinian  dialect  Cius  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  KvaOo^,  <5iip)>  and  supposed  to  be  votive  oflFerings.*  We  also  see 
there  an  object  of  bronze  representing  a  woman  riding  on  a  cow,^  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  female  idols  with  cow-horns  on  their  heads,®  or 
with  cow-horns  proceeding  from  the  shoulders,'  like  those  on  most  of  the 
Mycenean  idols.^  As  these  Sardinian  idols  have  the  arms  well  formed, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  the  cow-horns  (or  perhaps  symbolic  horns  of 
the  crescent)  might  be  mistaken  for  arms,  as  has  been  the  case  with  those 
of  the  Mycenean  idols. 

I  may  add  that  the  remarkable  Museum  of  Gagliari  contains  also 
horned  man's  heads.* 

No.  1406  represents  a  brooch  of  ivory,  ornamented  with  a  bird. 

No.  1407  is  a  small  disc  of  ivory  exhibiting  in  intaglio-work  a 
scorpion,  on  each  side  of  which  is  an  animal.     One  of  these  is  represented 


Ka  140«.  Brooch  of  Ivory. 
(2:3actaAlflise.    l>eptb,  6  ft.) 


No.  1407.    Ottfeci  of  Ivory.    (Doable 
sixe;  foood  on  the  surfi&ce.) 


No.  1408.  Watch-shaped  Object 
of  Terra- cotta,  wilh  two  perforations. 
(Aboat  half  actual  size.    Depth, 
5  to  8  ft.) 


with  three  teats,  and  is  turned  upwards ;  the  other  is  turned  the  reverse 
way.  They  resemble  fitchets  or  polecats,  though  the  primitive  artist  may 
have  intended  to  represent  lions  or  dogs:  that  this  latter  animal  was 
intended  to  be  represented  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Virchow.  The 
scorpion  was,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk. 
I  picked  up  this  curious  disc  of  ivory  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the 
high  plateau  of  the  hill,  where  excavations  were  going  on  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  12  ft.:  it  must  therefore  have  fallen  from  a  cart-load.  As 
nothing  like  it  was  found  in  the  debria  of  any  of  the  first  five  pre- 
historic cities  or  in  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic  Ilium,  whilst  in  the  artistic 
style  of  the  intaglio  there  is  at  least  some  analogy  to  that  of  the  head 
No.  1391,  and  the  cow-head  No.  1405,  I  attribute  it  with  much  confidence 
to  the  Lydian  city. 

No.  1408  displays  the  same  dull  black  colour  and  the  same  fabric  as  all 
the  pottery  of  this  Lydian  city  ;  it  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  our  watches, 


'  Vincenzo  Crespi,  H  Ifuseo  cT  Antichita  di 
Cagiiari;  Cagliari,  1872,  PI.  v.  figs.  7,  8. 

*  76m/.  PJ.  vi. 

»  Ibid.  PI.  iv.  fig.  10. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  52,  53,  54,  figs,  c,  <?,  /,  //,  k. 


'  Ibid.  p.  52,  fig.  6. 

•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  12,  figs.  8,  10 ;  PI.  xvii. 
figs.  94,  96;  Coloured  I'l.  A,  fig.  d,  PI.  B, 
figs,  e,  /. 

*  Vincenzo  Crespi,  op.  cit.  PI.  iii.  fig.  k. 
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and  has  two  perforations.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  character  or  symbol 
incised  on  it,  which  so  very  frequently  occurs  on  the  Trojan  whorls ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  also  over  the  doors  of  three  of  the  hut-urns  found  in 
the  ancient  necropolis  below  a  stratum  of  peperino  near  Marino,***  as  well 
as  over  the  door  of  a  similar  hut-urn  from  the  same  necropolis,  preserved 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  It  also  occurs  seven  times  on  the  bottoms 
of  vases  found  by  Miss  Sofie  von  Torma  in  her  excavations  in  the  Maros 
and  Cserna  valleys  in  Siebenbiirgen  (Transylvania).** 

Whorls  are  frequent  in  the  sixth  city ;  all  of  the  very  same  slightly- 
baked,  dull  blackish  clay  of  which  all  the  vases  consist.  They  have  for 
the  most  part  the  form  of  Nos.  1802,  1803,  and  1805,  and  have  generally 
only  an  incised  linear  decoration  filled  with  white  chalk ;  but  there  are 
also  some  whorls  ornamented  with  py  or  j-f^  and  other  signs,  which  may 
have  a  symbolical  meaning. 


No.  1409.    Marble  Knob  of  a  Stick. 
(2 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  1 0  It.) 


No.  14 1 0.    Marble  Knob  of  a  Stick. 
( Half  actual  i>ize.     Depth.  Q  ft.) 


No.  1411.    Die  of  Stone. 
(7  :8  actual  size.  Depth,  13  ft.) 


No.  1409  and  No.  1410  are  marble  knobs  of  sticks;  No.  1411,  a  die 
of  silicious  stone.  Herodotus  *  attributes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention 
of  dice. 

No.  1412  is  of  the  same  clay,  and  is  probably  a  female  idol.  All  the 
marks  we  see  on  it — eyes,  nose,  mouth,  &c. — have  been  incised  before  the 


No.  1412.  figure  of  Terra*cotta,  pro- 
bably a  feouile  idol. 
(2: 3  actual  size.    Depth.  13  ft.) 


No.  1413. 


No.  U14. 


Nus.  1413.  1414.    Female  figure  with  large  eyo^ 

No.  1413.  Front.    No.  1414.  Back. 

(Nearly  2 : 3  actuaTsize.    Depth,  about  9  ft.) 


*•  L.  Pigorini  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  op.  cit. 
PI.  ix.,  Nos.  7-9  ;  only  on  No.  8  the  sign  has  one 
yertical  stroke  more  than  on  the  two  others 
and  on  the  object  before  us. 

**  Carl  Gooss,  Bericht  uber  Frdulein  Sofc  ion 


Torma*8  Sammlunj  praehistorischer  Alterthumer 
aus  dcm  Maros-  und  Cserna- Thai  Siebenimrgens  ; 
Hermannstadt,  1878,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  17. 

M.   94:    4^§vp€9rivai   Zh  iv    rirt  ital  r&if 
Kvfivv, 
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baking :  the  horizontal  line  above  the  eyes  may  indicate  the  frontlet ;  the 
necklace  is  indicated  by  another  horizontal  line,  with  three  ornaments, 
hanging  down  from  it.  The  figure  has  a  projection  to  the  right  and  left 
to  indicate  the  arms.  These  are  joined  by  a  third  horizontal  line.  In  its 
middle  is  a  dot,  perhaps  intended  to  mark  the  vulva. 

No.  1413  is  probably  another  female  idol,  for  two  breasts  are  indi- 
cated. The  eyes  are  particularly  large ;  the  eyebrows  and  the  nose  are 
marked  in  the  rudest  way.  The  mouth  is  not  indicated  as  in  the  owl- 
headed  vases  and  images,  or  the  rude  idols  found  in  the  Aegean  islands. 
Thiee  horizontal  lines  on  the  neck  seem  to  denote  necklaces.  The  arms 
are  represented  by  small  projections  to  the  right  and  left.  Vertical 
scratchings  on  the  back  of  the  head  (No.  1414)  indicate  the  female  hair. 

The  bronze  brooch.  No.  1415,  as  well  as  the  fragment  of  another 
brooch,  No.  1416,  were  found  by  a  shepherd  in  digging  a  furrow  a  few 


NaUlfib    PrlmMveBroiue  Brooch,  with  a  file  of  gold  beads  ttttaobed  to  it    (Actoalslie. 
Found  near  the  anrliRoe.) 


No.  1416.    Fragment  of  Bronse  Brooch,  with  two  files  of  gold  beads  attached  to  it    (Actual  size. 
Found  near  the  surfiice.) 

inches  deep  round  a  barrack  of  wood  and  straw  which  he  had  built  for 
me  at  the  western  foot  of  Hissarlik.  I  attribute  these  objects  to  the 
Lydian  city  only  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  succeeding  Aeolic  Ilium 
were  too  civilized  to  use  such  rude  nail-like  brooches  with  flat  heads,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  these  objects  could  lie  so  close  to  the  surface  if  they 
belonged  to  any  one  of  the  pre-historic  cities.  That  they  were  used  as 
brooches  is  evident  from  the  gold  beads,  of  which  twenty-five  adhere  to  the 
large  brooch  and  twenty-two  to  the  fragment.  Professor  W.  Chandler 
Roberts  of  the  Royal  Mint,  who  examined  these  objects,  is  of  opinion  that 
the  gold  beads  must  have  been  suspended  by  a  string  to  the  brooches, 
and  must  have  become  attached  to  them  by  the  cementing  action  of  the 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Professor  Virchow  suggests  to  me  that 
No.  1415  might  have  been  a  hair-pin.  But  I  hardly  think  this  pos- 
sible, on  account  of  its  heavy  weight  and  its  length  of  0*12  metre, 
or  nearly  5  in. 

No.  1417  is  a  knife  of  bronze  plated  with  gold,  but  in  many  phces 


KaUlT.    Knife  of  BroDxe.  thickly  gilt    (Actual  size.    Depth,  6i  ft.) 
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covered  with  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper.   Nos.  1418  to  1420  are  crooked 
bronze  knives :  in  No.  1418  may  be  seen  the  hole  by  which  it  was  fastened 


No.  1418. 


Kos.  1418-1420.    Three  Knives  of  Bronse.    (Nearlj  half  actual  tixe.    Depth,  3ft) 

in  the  wooden  handle.     No.  1421  is  an  iron  knife,  with  a  ring  for  suspen- 
sion.   A  nail,  the  head  of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving,  can  leave 


No.  1421.    Iron  Knife,  with  ring  for  sospensioD  and  a  rlyct  of  the  wooden  handle. 
(About  2 : 3  actual  aiie.    Depth,  13  tt.) 

no  doubt  that  the  handle  was  enclosed  in  wood.  This  knife  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  13  ft.  below  the  surface,  and,  judging  from  the  depth  alone,  it 
ought  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  pre-historic  city.  But  as  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  iron  has  ever  been  found  by  me  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Troy  or  in  Mycenae ;  as,  moreover,  the  shape  of  this  knife 
is  so  widely  different  from  the  shape  of  all  other  knives  found  in  those 
cities,  whilst  it  has  the  very  greatest  similarity  to  the  Etruscan  knives, 
and  also  to  the  blade  of  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Eovio,* 
as  well  as  to  a  bronze  knife  found  in  the  tombs  of  Soldo  near  Alzate 
(Brianza),^  I  am  forced  to  attribute  it  to  the  Lydian  city.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  would  easily  account  for  its  having  sunk  to  the  depth  at  which 
it  was  found. 

No.  1422  is  evidently  also  an  arrow-head  with  two  barbs,  but  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  say  in  what  manner  it  could  have  been  fastened  to  the  shaft. 
No.  1423  is  a  bronze  arrow-head  without  barbs.  Similar  arrow-heads 
are  found  in  Denmark.*  No.  1424  is  a  lance-head  of  bronze.  Unlike  all 
the  lance-heads  found  in  the  third,  the  burnt  city,*  this  lance-head  has  a 


'  Bullettmo  di  Paletndogia  Jtaliana^  1875, 
PI.  W.  No.  1. 

•  Ibid.  January  and  Febmary,  1879,  PI.  i. 
Kg.  11.  The  knife  before  us  resembles  likewise 
aome  of  the  bronze  kuires  found  in  the  Swiss 
Lake-dwellings    (see   V.    Gross,    Hesultats    des 


Recherches  dans  Us  Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidenta'e ; 
Zurich,  1876,  PI.  v.). 

*  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  Kordiske  Oldsajer,  PL  xxxU. 
No.  145. 

•  In  the  other  four  pre-historic  cities  of  His- 
sarlik  no  lance-hcads  of  bronze  were  found. 
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tube,  in  which  the  wooden  shaft  was  fixed.  As  I  have  already  stated,  all 
the  Homeric  lances  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  tube  for  the  shaft. 
Moreover,  all  the  lance-heads  found  by  me  at  Mycenae  are  similar  to 
that  before  us. 


No.  14M. 


No.  1423. 


No.  1426.    Curious  01\|ect  of  Copper  or  Bronze,  probably 

a  primitive  horse-bit.    (About  1 : 4  actual  »l2e. 

Depth,  about  9  (t.) 

No.  1425. 


Xo.  142  (. 


Nos.  1422-1425.    Lance,  Arrow-headi,  and  Fragment  of  Bridle  of  BroDz?.    (Nearly  half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


The  object  No.  1425  is  also  of  bronze,  with  three  rings,  of  which  the 
lower  one  is  broken;  it  seems  to  be  part  of  a  bridle.  This  is  also  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  John  Evans,  who  has  in  his  collection  a  similar  object,  with 
the  sole  difference  that  the  rings,  instead  of  protruding  as  on  the  Hissarlik 
bridle,  are  here  in  the  centre  of  circular  projections  in  the  rod  of  the 
bridle.  Moreover,  a  bronze  bridle  was  found  by  Dr.  V.  Gross  in  the  Lake- 
dwellings  at  the  station  of  Moeringen,  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  composed  of 
two  pieces  almost  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  object  before  us ;  the 
bit  for  the  mouth  of  the  horse  was  fixed  in  the  middle  rmg  in  both  cases, 
the  sole  difference  being  that  the  rings  from  Switzerland  form  long  ovals.* 
Professor  Virchow  calls  my  attention  to  two  objects  of  bronze,  each  with 
three  protruding  rings,  strikingly  similar  to  the  bridle-fragment  No.  1425, 
which  were  found  at  Seelow,  in  the  district  of  Lebus,  near  the  Oder.^ 
Only  here  each  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,  and  has  four  feet.  The 
curious  instrument  of  copper  or  bronze  (No.  1426),  in  the  shape  of  a  bar 
with  the  two  ends  turned  into  pointed  hooks,  has  also  the  appearance  of 
a  bit. 

No.  1427  is  a  small  bronze  cup,  perforated  like  a  colander.  No.  1428 
is  a  bronze  cup  on  a  tall  stem,  but  without  handles,  and  with  a  very  large 
foot.  A  cup  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  is  in  the  Museum  of  Verona.^ 
The  cup  No.  1428  is  also  very  similar  in  form  to  the  Greek  and  Etruscan 
cup  called  holkion  by  Mr.  Dennis.* 

Nos.  1 429  and  1430  represent  a  curious  sort  of  large  double-edged  bronze 
battle-axe,  of  which  I  found  four  at  a  depth  of  6  ft.     As  I  never  found 


•  V.  Grors  Resultats  des  Recherches  doM  les 
Lacs  de  la  Suisse  occidentaU,  PI.  xv.  No.  I. 

'  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Anthropology,  Ethnology,  &c.,  of  April  17,  1875 


•  Pigorini,  in   the  Bxdlettino  di  Paleindogia, 
Feb.  1877,  PI.  ii.  No.  3. 

•  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etrui-ia,  p.  cxxi. 
No  55. 
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Ko«.  1427, 1438.    Goblet  and  sieve-like  Cup  of  Brooae.    (Nearly  half  actoftl  siie.    Depth,  6  ft.) 

No.  1429. 


No.  1430. 


Noa.  1429, 1430.    Axe  of  Bronze.    (About  1 : 3  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft) 

this  shape  in  any  of  the  other  pre-historic  cities,  I  attribute  them  with 
much  probability  to  this  Lydian  city.  I  found  two  double-edged  bronze 
hatchets  of  a  perfectly  identical  shape  at  Mycenae.^**  A  similar  double- 
edged  axe  of  copper  was  found  in  Hungary.*  These  double-edged  axes 
are  characteristic  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Zeus  Labrandeus  of  Garia  derived  his 
name  from  labranda,  which  meant  a  double-edged  battle-axe  in  the  Carian 
language.  They  also  frequently  occur  in  Greece  and  Assyria,  as  well  as 
in  Babylonia.  A  similar  double-edged  axe,  but  of  copper,  was  found  in 
the  Lake-dwellings  at  Liischerz ;  *  another  on  the  Lower  Danube.^  A 
similar  double-edged  axe,  also  of  pure  copper,  was  found  by  Dr.  V. 
Gross  in  the  Lake-dwellings  at  the  Station  of  Locras,  in  the  Lake  of 
Bienne  in  Switzerland.*  I  also  found  them  very  frequently  represented 
on  the  gold  jewels  in  the  royal  tombs  of  Mycenae ;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  horns  of  fifty-six  cow-heads;*  also  two  such  double-edged  axes  are 


*•  See  mj  Mycenae,  p.  Ill,  No.  173. 

*  See  Joseph  Ham  pel,  Catalogue  de  T Exposition 
pr€hvstorique  des  Musses  de  Promnce,  p.  139, 
No.  147. 

*  See  Sessional  Report  of  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Anthropology y  JSthnology,  &c.,   of  October   18, 


1879,  PI.  xvii.  Nos.  2a,  26. 

»  Ibid.  Nos.  3a,  36. 

*  V.  Gross,  Les  dernHreM  ThmvaiUes  dans  les 
Habitations  lanustres  du  Lac  de  Bienne ;  Porren- 
truy,  1879,  PL  i.  No.  1. 

«  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  218,  Nos.  329,  330. 
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represented  on  the  gold  seal-ring  in  the  archaic  Babylonian  style/  and 
one  on  the  remarkable  gem  of  agate.^ 

M.  Ernest  Chantre,  assistant  director  of  the  Museum  of  Lyons,  has 
sent  me  the  analysis  of  one  of  these  battle-axes  made  by  the  celebrated 
chemist,  M.  Damour  of  Lyons.  I  had  drilled  the  axe,  and  sent  him  the 
drillings : — 

Araromes. 

AnalytU  05280 

Deducting  the  aand  oontainei  in  it 0 '  0070 

0-5210 

In  1-0000  part. 

This  consists  of  copper ..         ..     0-4810  =  0-9232 

„  tin        0-0885  =  0-0739 

0-6195  =  0-9971 


Now,  regarding  the  chronology  of  this  Lydian  city,  I  think  every 
archaeologist  will  admit  that  all  the  articles  which  we  have  passed  in 
review,  and  particularly  the  pottery,  denote  an  early  state  of  civilization. 
Moreover,  here  were  still  in  use  the  vases  with  long  rams'  horns  and  the 
vase-handles  with  long-homed  cow-heads,  from  the  former  of  which  the 
bosses  on  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  vases  seem  to  have  originated,  while 
from  the  long-homed  cow-heads  we  may  trace  the  famous  two-homed  or 
crescent  vase-handles  found  in  the  terramare  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
Italy.  No  vases  with  rams'  horns,  or  handles  with  long-horned  cows' 
heads,  have  ever  been  found  in  the  terramare ;  but  this  does  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  the  Lydian  city  on  Hissarlik  must  be  anterior  to  the 
Lake-dwellings  by  which  the  terramare  were  formed ;  because  vases  with 
bosses  or  with  crescent  handles  may  have  existed  for  centuries  in  the 
Italian  terramare,  whilst  the  ram-horned  vases  and  the  cow-headed 
handles,  from  which  they  were  derived,  continued  to  be  used  in  the 
Lydian  settlement  at  Hissarlik.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Etruscans  into  Italy  took  place  before  the  Dorian  invasion 
of  the  Peloponnesus;®  which,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages,  became 
the  cause  of  the  Aeolian  emigration  to  the  Troad. 

Having  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  selected  and  described 
the  objects  belonging  to  the  Lydian  city  from  among  those  found  in  the 
strata  between  the  fifth  pre-historic  city  and  the  ruins  of  the  Aeolic 
settlement,  I  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  seventh  city,  the 
Greek  Ilium.  

•  See  my  Mycenae,  p.  354,  No.  530.  '  Ibid,  p.  862,  No.  541. 

•  Wolfgang  Helbig,  Die  Italiker  in  der  Poebene;  Leipaig,  1879,  p.  100. 
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THE  SEVENTH  CITY:  THE  GREEK  ILIUM;  OR  NOVUM  ILIUM.' 

§  I.    Remains  op  the  City. 

The  founders  of  Novum  Ilium  built  their  city  both  to  the  east  and  to 
the  south  of  Hissarlik,^  and  used  this  hill  as  their  Acropolis  and  the  seat  of 
their  sanctuaries.  They  did  so  probably  for  three  reasons :  first,  because 
they  were  conscious  of  the  fact,  that  here  had  once  stood  the  sanctuary 
of  Athens  as  well  as  the  houses  of  Troy's  last  king  and  his  sons,  and 
that  here  the  fate  of  sacred  Ilios  had  been  decided,  and  therefore  a 
religious  reverence  deterred  them  from  giving  up  the  place  to  profane 
use;  secondly,  because  Hissarlik  had  strong  natural  defences,  and  was 
admirably  situated  for  an  Acropolis ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  because  the 
new  settlers  were  too  numerous  to  build  their  town  on  so  small  a  space. 
This  explains  the  thinness  of  the  Greek  stratum  of  debris  on  Hissarlik,  the 
scarcity  of  objects  of  human  industry,  even  of  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
the  abundance  of  terra-cotta  figurines  and  round  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  in 
the  form  of  watches,  with  two  perforations,  which  here  replace  the  pre- 
historic whorls,  and  seem,  along  with  the  figurines,  to  have  served  as 
votive  offerings.  In  commemoration  of  the  Acropolis  of  old,  erroneously 
attributed  to  Ilium  by  Homer,  and  probably  believed  by  the  new  settlers 
to  have  occupied  this  identical  hill,  Hissarlik  was  thenceforth  called  Per- 
gamus,  or  Priam's  Pergamon,  as  Herodotus  ^  names  it. 

Of  the  first  sacred  buildings  erected  here  by  the  new  settlers  nothing 
is  known  to  us.  The  first  mention  made  of  a  temple  is  by  Herodotus, 
who  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his  expedition  to  Greece  (480  b.c),  went  up 
hither  to  sacrifice  to  the  Ilian  Athene.*  Strabo  says  that  this  temple,  up 
to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  but  small  and  insignificant  (jiiKpov 
Kal  evreKk^).^  To  this,  and  to  other  old  temples  built  by  the  Aeolian 
settlers,  probably  belong  the  very  numerous  wrought  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, often  with  rude  sculptures,  which  I  found  embedded  in  walls  of 
a  later  time. 

Of  the  later  costly  temple  of  Athene  built  by  Lysimachus,  destroyed 
partly  or  entirely  by  Fimbria,  and  restored  by  Sulla,'  but  little  hr.d 
escaped  the  pious  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and  no  trace  of  it  was 
visible  above  ground.     The  drums  of  its  Corinthian  columns,  with  their 

^  I   once  more   remind   the  reader  that  no  '  used   by  Strabo  to  distinguish  the  Greek  city 

ancient  author  calls  this  city  by  any  other  name  from    Homer's  —  rh  vvv  "IKutw^  rh    tnifi€piyhtf 

than     simply    *'IAio>',     Ilium,    or,     sometimes  "ikiov,  ri  vvv  ir6\ii. 

poetically,  Troja.     "Novum  Ilium"  is  merely  *  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium), 

a  modern  customary  name,  which  I  reluctantly  •  Herod,  vii.  43.                            *  IbidL 

udoptasa  conrenient  abridgement  of  the  phrases  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  593.          *  See  pp.  176-178. 
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beautiful  capitals,  all  of  white  marble,  had  been  used  to  build  a  wall  of 
defence,  the  drums  being  joined  with  cement.  In  my  trench  on  the  south- 
east side  I  have  been  obliged  to  break  through  this  wall,  which  visitors 
will  recognize  to  the  right  and  left  of  that  excavation.^  The  drums 
which  I  took  out  may  be  seen  standing  upright  at  the  entrance  of 
the  trench. 

Of  the  temple  itself,  I  found  only  the  foundations  in  situ;  they 
nowhere  extended  deeper  than  6^  ft.  The  floor,  which  consisted  of  slabs 
of  limestone,  and  which  rested  upon  double  layers  of  the  same  stone,  was 
covered  with  vegetable  soil,  from  1  to  3  ft.  deep.  This  explains  the  tot^l 
absence  of  entire  sculptures  ;  for  whatever  sculptures  there  were,  remained 
lying  on  the  surface,  till  they  were  destroyed  by  fanaticism  or  wantonness. 
This  explains  also  the  enormous  mass  of  fragments  of  statues  which  cover 
the  entire  hill.  Judging  from  the  foundations,  the  temple  was  288  ft. 
long  by  72i  ft.  wide ;  its  direction  is  E.S.E.  J  E. .  In  order  to  excavate 
the  pre-historic  cities,  I  have  been  forced  by  dire  necessity  to  destroy 
the  greater  part  of  these  foundations,  of  which,  however,  visitors  will 
see  some  remains  on  the  north-east  and  south-west  sides  of  my  great 
trench,  which  cuts  the  hill  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  long 
Hellenic  wall  on  the  south  side  (see  Sectional  Plan  No.  IV.,  under  the 
letter  u)  also  belongs  to  this  temple,  and  seems  to  have  been  its  wall 
of  enclosure ;  so  too  does  the  quadrangular  Hellenic  substruction  in  the 
form  of  a  tower ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  of  what  use  this  latter  can 
have  been  to  the  temple.  Visitors  will  see  that  it  rests  directly  upon  the 
calcined  ashes  and  dSbris  of  the  third,  the  burnt  city.  Of  other  temples 
I  found  only  the  large  ruins  of  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  on  or  close 
to  the  slope,  on  the  north  side ;  ®  but,  strange  to  say,  not  one  stone  of  it 
in  situ.  One  beautiful  triglyph  block  of  this  temple,  hereafter  to  be 
described,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  3  ft.  below  the  surface,  on  the  northern 
slope ;  another  unfinished  triglyph  block  on  the  plateau,  near  the  surface. 
I  struck  besides,  in  my  excavations  on  the  plateau  of  the  hill,  the  founda- 
tions of  many  other  buildings  of  large  wrought  stones,  one  of  which  was 
59  ft.  long  and  43  ft.  broad.  This  latter,  in  or  near  which  I  found  three 
inscriptions  which  seem  to  have  been  put  up  in  it,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house.  Other  buildings  may  have  been  temples  or 
the  houses  of  high  priests.  But  as  my  object  was  to  excavate  Troy,  and 
as  I  could  not  possibly  do  so  by  tunnels  or  leave  all  these  ruins  hanging 
in  the  air,  over  our  heads,  I  have — much  to  my  regret — been  obliged  to 
destroy  them,  and  to  save  of  them  only  what  I  thought  of  great  interest 
to  science. 

Of  works  of  defence,  which  I  might  attribute  to  a  time  anterior  to  the 
Macedonian  period,  I  can  only  mention  the  lower  courses  of  a  large  tower, 
which  I  struck  in  my  north-west  trench.^  All  the  upper  portion  of  this 
tower  consisted  of  large  wrought  stones,  probably  of  the  time  of  Lysi- 
machus.    A  portion  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 

'  See  point  z  East  on  Sectional  Plan  IV.  *  The  trench  is  marked  z'  on  Plan  I.,  and  z' 

*  The  site  of  this  temple   is   marked  V  on      West  on  Sectional  Plan  IV. 
PlanL 
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same  trench.^**  As  the  great  wall  built  by  Lysimachus  round  the  hill  was 
entirely  covered  up,  it  was  well  preserved  ;  it  is  generally  12  ft.  high  and 
10  ft.  thick ;  it  consists  of  large  well-hewn  blocks  of  limestone,  laid  one 
upon  another  without  any  kind  of  cement,  and  generally  bearing  a  mono- 
gram.^ As  the  letter  is  not  always  the  same,  there  being,  for  example,  on 
one  stone  a  2,  and  upon  another  an  T  or  a  A,  I  presume  that  they  are 
quarry-marks.  In  order  to  open  trenches,  I  have  unfortunately  been  obliged 
to  break  through  the  wall  in  many  places,  as,  for  example,  at  the  points 
z  East  and  z  West  and  r  on  Plan  I.  In  other  places  I  have  been  forced 
to  remove  it  entirely  for  long  distances,  as,  for  example,  at  n  n  and  v 
(Plan  I.);  but  even  so  all  the  injuries  I  have  inflicted  on  it  together 
afiect  only  one-sixth  of  its  entire  circuit  round  Hissarlik.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, may  take  pleasure  in  bringing  the  remainder  to  light,  will  find  more 
than  five-sixths  of  it  well  preserved.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture 
of  the  time  of  Lysimachus  may  be  seen  in  the  tower  in  the  west  side  of 
my  great  northern  trench,  as  represented  under  letter  p  on  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut  (No.  1431).  d  marks  a  wall  of  a  later  time.  Visitors  will  see 
that  the  tower  has  been  erected  on  the  debris,  which  covered  to  a  depth  of 
35  ft.  the  top  of  the  ancient  wall  marked  b  and  the  retaining  wall  marked 
A  on  the  woodcut  No.  2,  p.  24.  I  particularly  recommend  visitors  to 
examine  the  slanting  layers  of  debris,  which  are  indicated  in  the  engraving 
No.  1431,  together  with  their  thickness  and  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed.  As  all  the  layers  in  which  marble  occurs  belong  to  Novum 
Ilium,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  accumulation  of  Greek  remains  is  here  par- 
ticularly great.  Probably  all  the  marble  splinters  date  from  the  time 
when  the  marble  blocks  were  cut  for  the  Corinthian  temple  of  Athene 
and  the  Doric  temple  of  Apollo.  Of  the  walls  round  Hium,  built  by 
Lysimachus,  and  probably  only  repaired  by  Sulla,  portions  only  are  here 
and  there  preserved  ;  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  potsherds  and  fragments  of 
marble  with  which  the  whole  site  of  Novum  Ilium  is  strewn,  they  will 
suffice  to  enable  the  visitor  to  follow  up  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 

Besides  the  outer  walls,  there  are  traces  of  an  inner  wall,  connecting 
two  quadrangular  forts,  of  which  large  ruins  remain.^  One  of  these  forts 
is  close  to  the  road  to  Chiblak,  the  other  on  the  east  border  of  the  city. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  city ;  the  masses  of  marble  or  granite  columns 
which  peep  out  from  the  ground ;  the  millions  of  fragments  of  sculptures 
with  which  the  site  is  strewn ;  the  many  large  heaps  of  ruins ;  the  mosaic 
floors  brought  to  light  in  various  places ;  the  gigantic  aqueduct  which  still 
spans  the  Thymbrius,  and  by  which  Ilium  was  provided  with  water  from 
the  upper  part  of  that  river ;  and  last,  not  least,  the  vast  theatre,  capable 
of  seating  5000  spectators,  which  visitors  will  see  cut  in  the  slope, 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Hissarlik  ;^ — all  this  testifies  to  the  large  size, 
the  wealth,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  marble  seats  have 
disappeared  from  the  theatre ;  but  in  a  small  trench,  which  I  dug  in  the 

»•  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West,  and  Plan  I.  (of  «  See  Plan  II.  (of  the  Hellenic  Ilium).    One  of 

Troy),  zf.  the  quadrangular  foils  is  marked  43,  the  other 

>  Sectional  Plan  IV.,  z'  West  and  z  East,  and  37,  which  means  their  height  in  niHres  above 

Plan  1.  (of  Troy),  K,  N  o,  z  o,  E,  v.  the  sea.                                    »  See  Plan  11. 
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orchestra,  I  brought  to  light  numerous  fragments  of  marble  sculptures 
which  testify  to  its  grandeur. 

As  before  mentioned,  I  have  sunk  on  the  site  of  NoYum  Ilium,  outside 
of  Hissarlik,  20  shafts,  the  sections  and  depths  of  whi(A  are  accurately 


given  on  the  Plan  of  the  Hellenic  Ilium  (Plan  II.) ;  it  will  be  seen  from 
them  that  the  accumulation  of  the  debris,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  Hissarlik,  is  from  5  to  5*30  m.  (16  ft.  5  in.  to  17  ft.  5  in.), 
but  that  more  to  the  south  and  south-east  it  falls  oflf  to  2  or  2*50  m. 
(6  ft.  7  in.  to  8  ft.  2  in.).     The  depth  of  the  debris  on  the  plateau  above  the 
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theatre  also  does  not  exceed  8  ft.  2  in.,  and  farther  on  to  the  east  it 
diminishes  still  more.  These  debris  abound  with  fragments  of  pottery 
of  all  epochs,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  the  Aeolian  colonists 
down  to  its  decay  in  the  fourth  and  its  abandonment  in  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  But  I  infer  this  decay  and  abandonment  solely  from  the 
absence  of  coins  later  than  Constans  11.,  and  from  the  entire  absence  of 
pottery  or  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period,  of  which  no  trace  was  found 
in  my  20  shafts.  I  have  no  other  proofs.*  As  already  stated,  E.  Meyer  * 
mentions  that  "  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (911-959  a.d.)  still  cites 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  Troad  as  bishoprics :  Adramyttium,  Assos, 
Gargara,  Antandrus,  Alexandria-Troas,  Ilium,  Dardanus,  Abydus,  Lamp- 
sacus ;  Parium  even  as  seat  of  an  archbishop.^  But  may  not  the  bishopric 
of  Ilium  have  been  on  another  site  ?  " 

The  mass  of  coins  picked  up  from  the  surface  by  the  shepherds  on  the 
site  of  Novum  Ilium  is  really  astounding ;  but  they  are  all  of  bronze :  the 
oldest  of  them  do  not  go  further  back  than  the  Macedonian  period.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  coins  of  Ilium  itself,  but  those  of  Alexandria- 
Troas  are  also  very  frequent ;  while  those  of  Sigeum,  Dardanus,  Tenedos, 
Ophrynium,  Gergis,  Elaeussa,  Abydus,  Lampsacus,  Heracleum,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Adramyttium,  Assos,  &c.,  are  rarer.  I  found  also  coins  of  all 
these  places  in  my  excavations  on  Hissarlik,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
Hian  coins,  or  coins  of  Alexandria-Troas.  Silver  tetradrachms  of  Ilium  are 
very  rare ;  I  never  found  one.  Incised  gems  are  also  frequently  found  by 
the  shepherds.  I  myself  picked  up  sixteen  of  them  in  my  trenches.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Roman  time.  I  attribute  only  six  of  them 
with  much  confidence  to  the  Macedonian  period;  none  of  them  are  of 
great  artistic  value.  They  represent  a  warrior  on  a  chariot  with  four 
horses,  an  Artemis  with  a  crescent  and  the  morning  star,  an  Isis,  a  Pan 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  his  hand,  or  busts — apparently  portraits — of 
men  and  women.  The  fact  that  these  gems  are  always  foand  without 
rings  can,  I  think,  be  only  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rings 
were  of  tin,  a  metal  which  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace.  Similar 
incised  gems  were  highly  prized  in  antiquity.  According  to  Professor 
Ehousopoulos,  Athenaeus  mentions  that  an  intaglio  of  great  artistic  skill 
was  sold  for  five  talents.  King  Mithridates  VI.  had  a  collection  of  2000 
gems  with  intagli;  the  Emperor  Hadrian  also  was  a  great  admirer  of 
similar  jewels,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  on  them. 

I  represent  here  a  few  fragments  of  the  more  characteristic  archaic 
Greek  pottery  found  in  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  itself. 

The  hand-made  fragment.  No.  1432,  represents,  in  black  colour  on  a 
light-red  dead  ground,  the  upper  part  of  a  winged  female  figure,  with  a 
long  pointed  nose  and  chin ;  the  long  hair  hangs  down  on  the  back ;  the 
eye  is  very  large;  the  head  is  covered  with  a  short  cap,  to  which  is 
attached  a  very  long  tail  or  crest,  the  end  of  which,  branching  into  two 

^  That  Iliam  was  still  flourishing  in  the  time  181-2). 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Constantine  the  •  Geschichte  von  Thxu  ;  Leipzig,  1877,  p.  97. 

Great,  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Julian,  quoted  •  Const.  Porphjrr.  de  Caerem,  ii.   54,  p.  792, 

in  the   chapter   on   the   History   of  Troy  (pp.  794  f. 
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spirals,   is  particularly   curious.     Before   the  figure,   in  the  right-hand 
corner,  we  see  again  the  curious  symbol  found  on  the  Italian  hut-urns 


No.  1432.  P&lDt<^  Archaic  Pottery.    (About  half  actual  »lze.    Depth,  about  5  ft.) 

and  the  Trojan  whorls,  and  which  the  late  Professor  Martin  Haug  of 
Munich  read  ai,  and  thought  to  be  the  first  syllable  of  the  Trojan  god  or 
hero  Sigo  or  Siko,  which  he  found  repeatedly  in  the  Trojan  inscriptions. 
Behind  the  figure  we  see  a  curious  object  with  a  swastilca  in  the  form 
of  a  Maltese  cross.  I  also  call  attention  to  the  two  clusters  of  dots, 
which,  as  Prof.  Virchow  presumes,  may  be  meant  to  represent  flowers. 

No.  1433  is  a  wheel-made  potsherd,  having  an  ornamentation  painted 
with  black  colour  on  a  dead  white  ground ;  it  consists  of  nine  waving 
lines,  and,  between  two  borders,  an  arrow-like  decoration.     No.  1434  is 


No  U33.    Fblnted  Archaic  Greek  Pottar}'. 
(About  half  actual  size.    Depth,  about  6  ft.) 


No.  1434.    Painted  Archaic  I'otiery.    (Actual  size. 
Depth,  6  ft.) 


a  fragment  of  the  upper  part  of  a  wheel-made  bowl,  decorated  on  the  out- 
side with  plain  dark-brown  bands,  on  the  inside  with  the  winged  female 
figure  before  us,  painted  with  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground. 
The  h&ir  is  very  luxuriant,  bound  up  by  a  frontlet  of  dark-red  colour, 
which  seems  to  hang  down  far  below  the  wings ;  the  features  of  the  figure 
are  archaic ;  behind  the  head  is  a  curious  triangle,  with  an  ornamentation 
that  is  frequent  on  Assyrian  sculptures. 

No.  1435  is  a  broken  terra-cotta  figure,  probably  of  a  priestess,  with 
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Assyrian  features;  tha  hands  have  evidently  been  projecting.  This 
figure  is  decorated  all  over  with  painted  red  ornaments,  probably  meant  to 
indicate  the  clothing.  No.  1436  is  a  fragment  of  the  border  of  a  plate, 
with  a  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  colour  on  a  light- 
green  background;  just  below  the  border  are  two  perforations  for  sus- 
pension. No.  1437  is  a  vase-spout  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head, 
painted  dark-red. 


No.  1435. 


No.  1436. 


No.  1437. 


Nop.  1435-1437.    Figure  of  a  Priesten  in  AwyTian  style  aad  pointed  Archaic  Pottery.   (Half  actual  »ize.    Depth.  6  ft.) 

No.  1438  is  the  head  of  an  archaic  vase,  with  vertically  perforated  pro- 
jections for  suspension,  and  a  painted  linear  decoration  in  black  on  a  dead 


No.  1439.    Head  oi  an  Archaic  Vuhc,  with  tubular  bolea 
for  suspensioQ.    (Nearly  half  actual  alzr.    i).  ptb,  6  it.) 

white  ground.  No.  1439  is  the  outside  of  the  rim  of  a  hand-made  vessel, 
with  a  net-like  decoration,  painted  in  dark-brown  on  a  white  dead  ground 
No.  1440  is  a  fragment  of  the  inner  side  of  a  hand-made  vase  or.  bowl  with 
a  primitive  key-pattern  decoration,  painted  in  dark  brown  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground  ;  above  and  below  are  bands  of  dark  brown  alternated 
with  violet.  No.  1411  is  a  fragment  of  a  small  wheel-made  vase  which, 
exactly  like  a  vase  found  by  me  at  Mycenae,'  represents,  in  dark  brown 
on  a  light-yellow  dead  ground,  warriors  with  lances  and  enormous  oval 
shields.  Nos.  1442,  1443,  and  1444  are  fragments  of  wheel-made  vessels 
with  a  painted  spiral  or  circular  ornamentation.  Nos.  1445  and  1446  are 
fragments  of  hand-made  bowls,  profusely  painted  on  the  inner  side ;  on 
both  we  recognize  part  of  an  animal,  probably  a  horse.     On  the  outsido 


See  my  Mycenae j  p.  08,  No.  80. 
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Nos.  Ii30-1446.    Tragmentfl  of  painted  Archaic  Greek  Pbttery.    (Half  actual  size.    Depth,  4  to  6  ft.) 

these  bowls  are  decorated  with  plain  red,  brown,  or  black  bands.  Frag- 
ments of  archaic  pottery  with  a  painted  linear  decoration  are  abundant, 
but  I  obtained  only  one  entire  vase  of  this  description. 

No.  1447  is  a  flat  object  of  red  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  a 
pretty  woman  with  long  hair  and  a  rich  Oriental  head-dress ;  she  seems 
to  hold  her  hands  clasped  on  her  breast.     According  to  all  appearance, 


Xo.  1447.    Object  of  Red  Terra-cotta,  representing  in 
relier  an  Asiatic  ffoddess  with  a  rich  Oriental  heAd-dress. 
Probably  an  Idul.    (2 : 3  actual  irfte.    l>epth,  6  fl.) 


No.  1448.    Figure  with  Child,  holding  a  book  on 

her  lap.    Best  Hellenic  p.riod.    (Nearly  half 

actual  size.     I^pth,  3  ft.) 
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this  is  an  idol,  and  has  been  encased  in  wood.  I  call  attention  to  the  four 
excrescences  at  the  sides  of  the  figure.  No.  1448  is  a  seated  terra-cotta 
figure,  having  to  her  left  a  child,  and  holding  a  book  on  her  lap ;  both 
figures  are  of  masterly  work,  and  may  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  No.  1449  is  a  rudely-modelled 
lion  of  terra-cotta.     No.  1450  is  a  fairly  well  modelled  pig,  curiously 


No.  1449.    Lloa  of  Terra-cotta. 
(2:5actual8ize.    Depth,  about  3  ft.) 


No.  1 450.    Pig  of  Terra-cotta,  curiously  marlEed 
all  over  with  stars.    (Actual  six^    Depth,  12  ft.) 


decorated  with  dark-red  stars  on  a  light-red  dead  ground.  No.  1451  is  a 
tablet  of  terra-cotta  representing  a  painted  draped  figure  with  a  long 
beard,  on  horseback;  the. head  is  covered  with  a  cap. 


No.  1451.    Tablet  of  Terra-cotta,  with  a  horseman  in  relief.    (Actual  sixe.    Depth,  2  to  3  ft.) 

No.  1452  is  an  object  of  terra-cotta,  representing  in  relief  the  bearded 
figure  of  an  old  man  with  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head.  Professor  Sayce 
remarks  to  me  regarding  this  object :  "  The  figure  is  in  the  Assyrian  style. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  is  a  winged  thunderbolt,  such  as  is  found  on  the 
coins  of  Elis  and  Sicily.  It  has  been  explained  by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner  in 
the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.  S.  xix.  (1879).  We  shall  find  it  again  on  the 
terra-cotta  plaques  figured  under  Nos.  1459-1461."  No.  1453  is  a  bearded 
head  covered  with  a  cloth.     Nos.  1454,  1455,  and  1456  are  very  pretty 
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No.  1452.    Curious  Ofaiject  of  Temi-ooUa,  wlili  an  archaic  figure  In  relief.    (Half  actual  liie.    Depth,  3  ft.) 

female  heads  of  terra-cotta,  which  may  be  of  the  Macedonian  period ;  the 
face  of  No.  1455  is  partly  veiled.  As  Professor  Bhousopoulos  mentions 
to  me,  Dicaearchus  aflBrms  that  the  Theban  women  covered  their  heads 
with  the  gown  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  of  the  face  was  visible. 


No.  1453.    Bearded  Head,  with 
a  curious  head-dress.    (Half 
«.   Depth,  2  to  3  n.) 


tto.  1465.   Very  pretty  veiled 

Female  Head.   (Half  actual 

size.    Depth.  2  to  3  ft.) 


No.  1454.    Very  heautifUl  Female  Head. 
(Half  actual  sixe.    Depth.  2  to  3  ft.) 


No.  1456.    Female  Head ;  probahly  Macedonian  time. 
(Nearly  half  actual  sixe.    Depth.  2  ft.) 


No.  1457.    Cup-botiom,  representing 

in  relief  two  boys  kissing  each  other. 

(Nearly  half  actual  sixe.    D*-ptb,  2ft.) 
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No.  1457  is  the  fragment  of  a  cup-bottom,  representing  in  relief  two  boys 

kissing  each  other.     This  object  finds  its  analogue  in  the  fragment  of  a 

vase  from  Tarsus  (Cilicia)  in  the  Louvre, 
on  which  two  youths  kissing  each  other 
are  likewise  represented  in  relief. 

No.  1458  is  a  mould  of  terra-cotta, 
representing  a  woman  and  a  man ;  the 
latter  seemingly  with  a  halo  of  glory 
round  the  head.  A  two-handled  vessel 
is  represented  between  their  heads,  with 
flowers  below  it.  This  mould  seems  to 
be  of  the  late  Koman  time. 

Nos.  1459-1464  are  six  terra-cotta 
tablets,  the  first  three  of  which  repre- 
sent, in  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Virchow 
and  Prof.  Sayce,  the  winged  thunder- 
bolt of  Zeus  in  low  relief.  Professor 
Virchow  sees  in  No.  1462  the  repre- 
Nos.  1463  and  1464  are  more  diflScult 

to  explain.     These   tablets,  of  which  a  large   number  were  found,  have 

probably  served  to  ornament  boxes  or  furniture. 


No.  145^.    Terra-cotta  Mould,  rcprtS  nting  a  man 

and  a  woman ;  probably  late  Roman  Ume. 

(Nearly  half  actual  size.    I>epth.  1  to  3  It.) 


sentation  of  a  quiver  for  arrows. 


No.  1459. 


No.  1461. 


No.  1463. 


No.  1464. 


Nos.  l4o»-1464.    Terra-cotta  Tablets,  with  rnriou^  r.  presentatlr-ns  In  relief,  from  the  Greek  Stratam. 
(Half  actual  size.    J)ep'h,  2  ft,) 


No.  1465  is  the  fragment  of  a  painted  Hellenic  vase,  with  curious 
signs  resembling  Egyptian  hieroglyphs. 

Whorls  of  clay  still  occasionally  occur  in  the  stratum  of  Novum  Ilium, 
but  all  of  them  are  thoroughly  baked,  and  have  never  any  incised  or  painted 
ornamentation.  But  much  more  abundant  here  are  the  objects  of  terra- 
cotta, but  slightly  baked,  in  the  form  of  our  watches,  with  two  perforations 
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near  the  border.    Many  of  these  objects  are  round ;  in  many  others  the 

border,  just  above  the  two  perforations,  is  flattened.     In  imost  instances 

these  objects  are  decorated  with  a  stamp,  in 

which  we  see   a   dog's    head,    a    bee    with 

extended  wings,  a  flying  figure,  a  swan,  &c. : 

this  stamp  is  sometimes  in  the   middle  of 

the   object,  sometimes   on   the  flat  border. 

But  many  of  them  have  no  stamp,  and  in  this 

case  they  are  generally  much  larger,  more 

bulky,  of  coarser  clay  and  fabric,  and  more 

thoroughly  baked.     Those  with  stamps  are 

usually  of  a   much   better  fabric  and  less 

baked,  probably  in  order   that   the   stamp 

might  not  be  injured  by  long  exposure  to  the  fire.     Of  this  latter  class 

I  represent  seven  under  Nos.  1466  to  1472.     We  see  in  the  stamp  on 


No.  1465.    Fragoieni  ol  paintKl  Greek 

Po  tery.    (Half  actual  8  ze. 

Depth,  2  to  3  a.) 


Na  1466.    Ohjevi  ot  Terra-cotta, 

with  two  perforaiioDd,  r^preiont- 

Ing  a  Rwan  and  an  Ibex.    (Half 

actual  size.    Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


No.  1467.    Object  tf    Terra-cotta, 

with  two  perfurations,  representlnx 

curious  signs.     (2:3  actual  eiia. 

Depth,  2  to  5  ft  ) 


No.  1468.    Ohject  of  Terra-cotta, 
with    two    perforations,  repre- 
senting tbf>bu8tDf  a  man.    (Half 
actual  sixe.    Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


So.  I4ti9.    Oijtci  ot  'lerra-cotta, 
vith  two  perforations,  represent- 
ing a  pigeon.    (Half  actual  kiie. 
Depth,  2  to6fr.) 


No.  1466  an  ibex  and  a  swan ;  in  that  of  No.  1467,  curious  signs  resem- 
bling Egyptian  hieroglyphs ;  in  that  of  No.  1468,  the  bust  of  a  young 
man  with  a  helmet  on  his  head ;  in  that  on  No.  1469,  a  pigeon ;  on 
No.  1470,  a  naked  woman  ;  on  No.  1471,  two  ibexes ;  on  No.  1472,  a  horse. 


No  1470.  Curious  Object  of 
Terra-cotta,  with  two*  perfo- 
rations, representing  a  naked 
woman.  (Half  actual  size. 
Depth,  2  to  6  ft.) 


No.  :471.  Object  of  'le 
rotta,  with  two  boles,  repre- 
senting two  quadrupeds,  pro- 
bably meant  to  be  ibexes. 
(Half  utual  size.  Depth,  2 
to6fu) 


No.  1472.   Object  of  Terra-cotta,  with  two 

holes.  representlnR  a  horse.    (Actual  »Im. 

Depth,  2  to  5  fL) 
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Similar  objects  are  fonnd  all  over  the  Troad ;  I  picked  up  some  of 
them  from  the  surface  on  the  sites  of  Aeanteum  and  Ehoeteum.  They 
are  also  frequent  in  Greece,  but  there  they  do  not  occur  with  stamps. 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  found  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  they  were  used  as  weights  for  fishing-nets ;  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  neat  appearance  of  these  objects,  for  none  of  them 
show  marks  of  wear  and  tear ;  besides,  the  slightly-baked  ones  would  at 
once  deteriorate  in  the  water,  while  the  delicate  figures  in  the  stamps 
are  ill  adapted  for  submersion.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that,  like  the 
ornamented  whorls  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities,  these  neat  objects  with 
double  perforations  served  in  the  Aeolic  Ilium  as  ex-votos  to  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  Ilian  Athene. 

Of  the  Greek  terra-cotta  lamps  found  in  the  ruins  of  Novum  Ilium, 
I  represent  one.  No.   1473,  which  has  a  pillar-shaped  foot,  7  in.  long. 


Nu.  U75A. 


•  lfro.U76B. 


•■\ 


No.  1473.  A  Qreek  Lamp  on 
a  tall  foot.  (1 :  i  actual  «Ize. 
Depth*  6  ft.) 


No.  U74.  Lead  Weight,  with 
a  hog'8  head  in  relief.  (Nearly 
half  actual  size.    Depth,  6  ft.) 


Nos.  1475a,  d.    Curious  bronze  Key  In  the  fonn  of 
a  Hermes.    (Actual  size.    Depth,  about  i  ft.) 


As  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  lamps  were  entirely  unknown  in  all 
the  pre-historic  cities,  unless  certain  little  bowls  served  the  purpose,  like 
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the  eandylia  still  used  in  Greek  churclies.  Homer  only  knew  XapLwrfjpe:^ 
fire-yessels  or  cressets,  of  which  three  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses.  They  consisted  of  pans  of  terra-cotta  or  copper,  probably 
placed  on  pedestals,  in  which  very  dry  wood  mixed  with  resinous  wood  ® 
(SaJts:)  was  burned.  The  Homeric  torches,  SaiSe?,*  were  therefore  nothing 
else  than  pieces  of  resinous  wood.  From  Bat<;  originated  the  later  word 
Sa9,  for  "  torch,"  which  is  used  by  Thucydides,  Polyaenus,  Plutarch,  and 
others. 

No.  1474  is  a  quadrangular  object  of  lead,  representing  a  boar's  head 
in  relief;  it  was  found  in  my  shaft  ^®  sunk  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  town,  near  the  road  to  Chiblak.  It  weighs  18  ounces  avoirdupois,  and 
recals  to  mind  the  i  Attic  dimnaeon,  on  which  likewise  heads  of  animals 
are  usually  represented.  Nos.  1475a  and  b  represent  a  very  curious 
key  of  bronze,  with  a  ring  for  suspension.  Professor  Athanasios 
Rhousopoulos,  who  examined  this  key  carefully,  writes  to  me  the  following 
valuable  note  on  the  subject : — "  I  do  not  remember  having  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  key,  either  in  private  collections  or  in  museums.  It 
has  the  shape  of  the  so-called  quadrangular  images  of  Hermos,  with  an 
altar-like  base  forming  one  piece  with  the  body,  to  which  a  quadrangular 
projection  is  fixed  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  corresponding  to  the  lock-bolt. 
Without  this  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  out  the  use  of  the  object,  and 
one  might  think  it  to  be  rather  an  anathema  than  a  key.  The  body  of 
the  Hermes  increases  in  width  towards  the  top,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
similar  objects ;  it  has  in  the  middle  the  phallus,  which  is  indispensable  in 
every  Hermes,  on  account  of  its  symbolical  signification.  It  has  also  the 
quadrangular  shoulder-projections,  which  are  often  conspicuous  on  the 
stone  Hermae,  and  which  were  used  for  suspending  wreaths.  You  may 
see  this  custom  in  a  wall-painting  from  Herculaneum,  in  ^.  0.  Miiller's 
Denkmdler  der  alien  Kunst,  i.,  PL  i.  No.  3.  The  Hermes  body  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  female  head,  having  two  tufts  of  hair  above  the  forehead, 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  Ariadne  or  a 
Bacchante;  otherwise  we  should  recognize  in  it  a  head  of  Pallas,  and 
call  the  whole  figure  a  Hermathene.  From  the  head  projects  a  ring  for 
suspending  the  key.  The  whole  length  of  the  key  is  0*115  metre  (about 
4iin.).  You  may  see  such  forms  of  stone  Hermae  at  Athens,  in  the 
Patesia  Street  National  Museum,  near  the  Polytechnic  School,  of  which 
I  have  published  the  best  in  the  Archseologieal  Ephemeris,  New  Series, 
1862-1S63,  pp.  183  and  205,  PI.  xxx.,  xxxi.,  and  xxxiii."^ 


■  0(/.  xriii.  307-310:  will   interest   the   intelligent    English    student 

€BbriKa  Xaiiirrfipas  rpth  Itrraaaif  iw  firydponrwy  much  more  than  the  translation : — 
appa  ^atipour  '  wfpl  8i  {vAa  KdyKoifa  OTJKeuff 

a^a  wdXaiy  ittpiicnXa,  piov  KtKioatiiva  xoMcy,  ^Vova^ovKos  Ix^iifidyytf,  x«^P«"'. 

teal  Mias  fA«r4fwryop  *  Ov  fwepas,  &i  lotKc,  iurat  inroKplatws  rh  h  t^ 

•  //.  xriii.  492,  493 :  i'wurroKl^  ip^rnifAa  »«f>i  r?iS  x'^^^^s  <cA«5<Jj,  ^r 
i4fi^s  9*  itc  9a\dftMV  itdZwv  tro  KafurofJLtvduy  4k  Tpoias  tcofiiaas  8i^  Il4\owos,  rov  ffov  drqprrov, 
^(yffoy  iv4L  iarVf .  .  .  avpaiw4ffTa\Kds  fioif  fioBtiy  ti  irtpi  ainris  $ov\6' 

'•  Marked   ▲  on   Plan   II.   (of   the  Hellenic  /uyos  •  4yit  ykp  iroWas  filv  4v  iZimrw  wKKoyah 

Iliam).  l^v^  ir\€i<rras    8i    4y  fiovfffiots^   oif  fi4funiifiai 

*  I   give   here    the    original    text  of    Prof.  6fioi^  rp  crp  kKmiZX  4rrvx^y, 
Bhooaopoalot's  valnable  note,  as  I  am  sure  it  "Eim  iikv  oly  rh  ZXov  aM\s  trx^fia  4piu>v 
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No.  1476  represents  an  iron  key,  with  three  teeth  and  a  ring  for 
suspension.     There  are  similar  keys  in  all  museums  of  Greek  antiquities. 


Ho.  1476.    Iron  Key,  with  three  teeth  and  a  ring  for  giwpension. 
(Uitlf  actual  size.    Depth,  1  to  2  ft.) 


No.  1477.       No.  1478. 

^^ 

Not.  1477,  1478.    Orna- 
mented Glass  Bea«b.   (HAlf 
actual  iizc.    Teptb,  3  ft) 


No.  1477  is  a  green  glass  bead  decorated  with  small  yellow  concentric 
circles ;  No.  1478,  a  blue  glass  bead  with  vertical  flutings. 

No.  1479  is  the  splendid  block  of  triglyphs,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  6^^  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  10  in.  in  height,  with  a  metope  which 
represents  Phoebus  Apollo  with  the  four  horses  of  the  Sun.  The  grandeur 
and  classical  beauty  of  the  style,  the  happy  character  of  the  composition, 
the  life  and  the  movement  of  the  horses— all  is  admirable.  This  is  a 
master-piece  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  best 
Greek  sculptures.  A  cast  of  this  metope,  which  I  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  has  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Newton  close  to  the  Elgin  antiquities, 
where  it  holds  an  honourable  place  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parthenon  sculptures,  and  of  those  from  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  "  The  composition  as  a  work  of  art  shows,"  as  Heinrich  Brunn 
remarks  to  me,  "  the  greatest  skill  in  solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
problems :  for  the  team  of  four  horses  ought  not  to  move  on  the  surface 
of  the  relief,  but  to  appear  as  if  it  came  out  of  it  at  a  half-turn.  This  has 
been  achieved  principally  by  pressing  back  the  right  hinder  thigh  of  the 
horse  in  the  foreground,  while  the  left  foot  steps  forward ;  at  the  same 
time  the  same  horse  is  slightly  foreshortened,  and  the  surface  of  the  thigh 
lies  deeper  than  the  upper  surface  of  the  triglyphs ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  surfaces  of  the  withers  and  of  the  neck  are  higher,  and  the 
head,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Greek  reliefs,  is  again  almost 
level  with  the  base.     For  this  reason  there  is  no  indication  of  a  chariot, 


rrjs  rtrpwydavov  KaLKovn4vr\t  ipyatriasy  jUfrefc 
fidtrttts  ficofioftiovs  av/jLtpvous  r^  ir^fwrtf  f 
irpocKCK^AAijTot  icoTcfc  r^v  6xur0lay  irKfvpky 
TMTpayttyiK^  ^  hrtrrih€ia  fij  rhv  fiox^hy  rod 
icAjftfpow,  5»  ^•w  oi/K  hy  4^tvpl<rK€T0  ri  XPV<rtf 
Tov  aKtvovs  Koi  iXKOfftv  &jf  ris  iiyii^fJM  fiaXXov 
1l  icXciSa  €J¥ai  rh  wpayfia,  ainh  8i  t^  awfia  rou 
ipfiov  irXoTvi'fTai  fihy  wpoihy  cii  tA  ivw,  &<mp 
itoKKAku  «fal  iy  &\Aoir  ifioloiSy  ?x«*  •^  "^"^^ 
iyaryKcuoy  irayrl  4p/ti^  ipaXXhy  iy  rf  li^fftf, 
^Xct  ^^  Miy  KcX  Mtv  Koi  rhs  fuurxa^udas 
rtrpaytoyuchs  ^|oxcb,  &(nrfp  Koi  M  r&y  \iBlyvy  • 
ipfiAy  "woXXiKii  Kpbs  kvdpntiffiy  <rrc^(iy«y,  &(nrtp 
I9f7y  aoi  irdptirri  CiicJca  roixoypf^n^h*^  fov 
ielfjLov  i^  *Hpouc\(iov  iy  Muller-oi/  Denkmdler  der 
alien  Kunst  r6fjL(p  A^  Tiycuci  c(,  hpiBfi^  3.     ^ir(- 


irciroi  iik  r^  at&fJMTi  rov  kpfiov  icc^a\^  yvyatK6si 
^s  il  K6fjMins  i^o  Kopvfifiovs  intipdvtt  rov 
furtlnov  $x^*^^  *ApidZyriy  riya  ^  BeUrxify 
inroannaiy^if  &KXm5  yhp  &y  irpwr^lKtura  aMiy  rp 
T^$  UaXKdZoi  Ko^*ZptiaB4iyriyh:yrh  tKoy  iicd- 
\fira,  (hr€<m  8i  rp  «cc^aXp  Kplitos  (rv^i^u^i  'wphs 
iLydpTJiaiy  rris  kKu96s  *  rh  firjKos  ZXoyriis  icXcid^ 
0  •  1 15  yaWucov  fiirpov  •  X^ois  V  ir  toiovto  <rx^ 
fiara  ipfi&y  kiBiya  iy  *A0^ycus  iy  rf  $carh  r^y  &Shy 
Tlarria-lvy  iByuc^  fiovati^  r^  irphs  r^  noXirrtx- 
yti(pt  &y  rcb  KdWiara  Btdfifuxruvfiiya  kcctcu  inr' 
ifiov  iy  rp  *Apxaio\oyucp  *E^fKpi9ti  mpi69^ 
itvripif,  1862-1863,  <r€\i9t  183  Koi  205  koI 
xlycuct  A'  Kol  AA',  irp/SX.  Koi  AF. 

*Ev  ^AB-fiyais  rg  B'  rov  fAifyhs  rov  IB', 
Irovf  ,amo^. 
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which  has  to  be  imagined  as  concealed  by  the  foremost  horse.  Moreover 
the  position  of  the  god  is  half  turned  forwards,  slightly  following  that  of 
the  head,  and  here  also  the  arm  is  again  strongly  turned  inwards,  but  not 


so  as  to  bring  the  position  into  conflict  with  the  rules  of  relief.  K  the 
encroachment  of  the  head  on  the  upper  border  of  the  triglyph  is  con- 
sidered inaccurate,  we  find  in  this  a  very  happy  thought,  which  may 
remind  us  of  the  diflferently  conceived  pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  where 
only  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Helios  rise  out  of  the  chariot  still  under 
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the  ocean.  Helios  here,  so  to  speak,  bursts  forth  from  the  gates  of  day, 
and  sheds  the  light  of  his  glory  over  the  universe.  These  are  beauties 
peculiar  only  to  Greek  art  in  the  fulness  of  its  power." 

"  The  sculpture  has  also,"  as  my  friend  M.  Fr.  Lenormant  remarks  to 
me,  '*  a  real  importance  for  the  history  of  art :  it  marks  a  particular  phase 
of  it,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  numismatic  monuments  and  the  vase- 
paintings  of  Greece.  This  results  from  the  intentional  disposition,  by 
which  the  sculptor  has  presented  nearly  the  full  face  of  the  god's  figure, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  composition,  instead  of  giving  it  in  profile,  as 
may  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  celebrated  bas-reliefa  of  Florence,  repre- 
senting the  like  subject.  A  disposition  like  this  is  very  rare  in  Greek 
art.  Numismatists  agree  that  there  was  an  epoch  at  which  all  the  cities 
of  the  Greek  world  adopted  almost  simultaneously  the  custom  of  placing 
on  their  coins  an  effigy  with  a  full  or  three-quarters'  face,  instead  of  the 
head  in  profile  which  had  been  in  use  before.  This  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  who  himself  participated  in  the 
new  fashion  by  coining  a  superb  silver  medal  bearing  the  head  of  Artemis 
with  a  full  face :  this  was  also  the  time  when  the  victories  of  Epami- 
nondas  and  Pelopidas  gave  Thebes  for  a  while  the  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  In  the  same  century,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  style  of 
the  coins,  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  Amphipolis  in  Macedonia,  Glazomenae  in 
Ionia,  Lampsacus  in  Mysia,  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Bhodes,  Velia,  Croton,  Heracleum  in  Italy,  Syracuse  and  Catania  in  Sicily, 
Barca  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  many  more  obscure  cities,  represented  their 
tutelary  divinities  with  the  full  face  on  their  coins.  In  point  of  material 
perfection  this  was  the  furthest  point  of  progress  attained  by  monetary 
art.  It  was  the  application  to  this  branch  of  art  of  the  discovery  made  by 
Cimon  of  Cleonae  in  painting,  who  was  the  first  to  represent  heads  with  the 
full  face,  or  with  three-quarters  of  the  face,  which  even  Polygnotus  and 
Micon  themselves  had  not  dared  to  attempt ;  and  the  discovery  passed 
rapidly  over  into  the  domain  of  sculpture.  Until  then  artists  had  not 
ventured  to  draw  or  model  in  the  flat  a  figure  with  the  full  or  three- 
quarters'  face:  this  was  indeed  at  first  a  very  difficult  enterprise,  in 
which  the  Greeks  had  no  predecessors.  In  painting  and  relief  the  figures 
were  represented  in  profile.  The  school  of  Phidias  itself  had  not  dared 
to  represent  them  otherwise,  except  in  the  sculptures  of  nearly  full 
relief,  like  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  frieze  of  the  Temple  at 
Phigalia.  The  invention  of  Cimon  of  Cleonae  consequently  appeared 
marvellous,  and  the  fashion  to  which  it  gave  birth  is  borne  witness 
to  by  the  painted  vases  with  full  and  three-quarter  faces.  It  has  also 
been  found  in  works  of  sculpture,  and  the  metope  before  us  must  hence- 
forward be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  these  monuments.  But  the 
new  fashion  passed  rapidly  away.  The  exquisite  taste  of  the  Greeks  made 
them  soon  feel  how  far,  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  laws  of  art, 
the  use  of  the  profile  was  superior  to  that  of  the  face  on  coins.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  place  on  them  heads  of  this 
kind,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  the  monetary  types  a  relief  which,  being 
worn  off  by  constant  friction,  exposed  them   to  rapid  and  prejudicial 
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deterioration.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  Alexander  people  had  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  a  few  places,  such  as  Khodes,  returned  to  profiles, 
the  moderate  reliefs  of  which  secured  for  the  coin  a  longer  duration  with 
a  less  rapid  diminution  of  weight.  In  sculpture  in  low-relief,  also,  artists 
returned,  though  perhaps  a  little  less  promptly,  to  the  hahit  of  representing 
figures  generally  in  profile,  without,  however,  renouncing  completely  the 
new  resources  at  their  command,  and  the  element  of  variety  furnished  to 
the  artist  by  the  step  of  progress  realized  by  the  Peloponnesian  painter." 

As  to  the  halo  of  rays  which  we  see  on  the  head  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
it  first  occurs  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  special  form, 
of  long  and  short  rays  is  found  on  the  coins  of  Alexander  I.,  of  Epirus, 
and  of  Ceos  (Carthaea),  mentioned  by  Curtius.  Archaeologists  universally 
agree  in  claiming  for  this  metope  the  date  of  the  fourth  century  B.C. 

About  60  yards  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where  this  monument  was 
found,  I  came  upon  a  second  Doric  triglyph-block,^  with  a  metope  repre- 
senting warriors  fighting ;  but  this  sculpture  is  much  mutilated  and  had 
evidently  never  been  finished,  and  is  therefore  of  no  interest  to  science. 
Visitors  will  see  it  lying  in  my  large  northern  trench. 

About  200  yards  to  the  west  of  Hissarlik,  at  a  place  where  the  site 
of  Novum  Ilium  slopes  gently  down  to  the  plain,  is  a  protruding  rock 
crowned  with  three  fig-trees,  which  have  grown  up  from  the  same  root. 
Beneath  this  rock  only  ten  years  ago  a  hole  was  visible,  said  to  be  the 


No.  1480.    Cavern  with  a  spring,  to  the  left  on  leaving  Troy.    The  water  of  this  spiing  runs  in  the  direction  of  the 
ancient  Scamander.    The  tree  above  it  is  a  wild  flg*tree. 

entrance  to  a  passage  called  lagoum  by  the  villagers ;  but  now  this  hole 
had  been  entirely  filled  up.  Mr.  •  Frank  Calvert,  who  crept  in  about 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  hole  was  still  large,  saw  before  him  a  long 
passage;   but  several  villagers,  who  pretended  to  have  done  the  same, 

-  Tiii«  second  trigljph-block  was  found  at  the  place  maiked  P  P. 
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assured  me  that  they  had  seen  in  it  a  great  many  marble  statues,  standing 
upright 

Wishing  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  I  resolved  to  excavate  the  cavern,  but 
in  spite  of  all  the  kind  endeavours  of  my  honoured  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Layard,  it  took  a  long  time  to  obtain  the  necessary  permission  from  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Having  at  last  got  this,  I  set  ten  labourers  to  work 
with  pickaxes,  shovels,  and  wheelbarrows,  to  excavate  it.  To  facilitate 
the  excavation,  I  made  them  first  dig  a  trench  before  the  cavern,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  it  at  once  on  the  virgin  soil.  The  proprietor  of  the  land 
had  consented  to  the  excavation,  under  the  condition  that  he  should  be 
one  of  the  workmen  and  receive  treble  wages.  I  found  a  vaulted  passage, 
8  ft.  4  in.  broad  and  5^  ft.  high,  cut  out  in  the  limestone  rock. 

About  30  ft.  from  the  entrance  a  vertical  hole,  2J^ft.  in  diameter,  has 
been  cut  through  the  superincumbent  rock.  It  reminded  me  vividly  of  a 
similar  hole  cut  through  the  rock  above  the  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  in 
Ithaca,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  chimney  for  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices 
(see  p.  49).  But  the  hole  in  this  Trojan  cavern  can  hardly  have  beeo 
made  for  such  a  purpose,  for  I  found  in  the  cavern  nothing  but  potsherds 
of  a  late  epoch  and  some  bones  of  animals.  I  therefore  think  that  the 
chimney-like  hole  must  have  been  cut  merely  for  letting  in  fresh  air  and 
light.  At  a  distance  of  55  ft.  from  the  entrance  the  large  passage  divides 
into  three  very  narrow  ones,  only  large  enough  for  one  man  to  enter,  and 
of  which  one  turns  to  the  north-east,  the  second  to  the  east,  and  the  third 
to  the  south-east.  In  the  floor  of  each  of  these  narrow  passages  a  small 
trench  has  been  cut  in  the  rock,  from  which  water  flows.  The  water  of 
the  three  trenches  unites  in  a  larger  trench  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  large 
passage,  from  which  it  flows  into  an  earthen  pipe.  According  to  Virchow*s 
observation,  the  water  has  a  temperature  of  15'''6  centigr.  =  GC^'OS  Fahr. 

As  the  reader  will  see  from  the  engraving,  No.  1480,  the  rock  which 
covers  the  entrance  to  this  passage  looks  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  cut : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  ;  it  is  a  natural  formation.  At  a  short  distance  to 
the  right  and  left  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large  city  wall,  which  has 
evidently  passed  over  it.  Thus  the  entrance  to  the  passage  was  imme- 
diately below  the  wall,  but  outside  of  it ;  a  fact  inexplicable  to  us.  We, 
therefore,  presume*  that  there  has  been  a  second  larger  city  wall  still 
further  to  the  west,  where  the  road  now  runs  from  Hissarlik  to  Ealifatli. 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  potsherds  and  marble  frag- 
ments, which  reach  down  as  far  as  that  road. 
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§  II.    The  Greek  Inscriptions  found  at  Novum  Ilium. 

Of  Greek  inscriptions  six  were  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Athene.  The  largest  of  them,  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  form  of  a  tomb- 
stone, 5i  ft.  long,  17^  in.  broad,  and  5f  in.  thick,  is  as  follows  : — 

MEAETArPOriAIEQNTHIBOYAHIICAITniZiHMniXAl 
PElNAnrAQKENHMINAPIZTOAIKtAHZOAXZIOXEni 
JTOAAinAPATOTBAI  lAEQlANTIOXOtnNTANTirPA 
MYMINYnorErPA^AMENENETYJCENAHMlNKAIAY 

6     TOI+AMENOinOAAaNAYTCllKAIFTEPaNAIAAe 
rOMENnNlCAItTE4>ANONAIAONTnNXlin£PKAIH 
MEI^nAPAKOAOYOOYM  E  N  A I  ATOKA  I  nPELBEYI  Al  A 
nOTONnOAEilNTINAinPOIHMAIBOYAEIOAITHN 
XnPANTHNAEAOMENHNAYTaiXnOTOYBAIIAEillAN 

10  TIOXOYK  Al  A1 ATOI EPON  KA I  Al  ATHNflPOIYMAIEYNOI 
ANnPOIENErkAlGAinPOITHNYMETEPANnOAINA 
MENOYNAEIOirEKJEIGAIAYTainAPATHinOAEaiAY. 
TOIYMlNAHAflLZEIKAAn.IAANnOHIA1TETH<t>IIAME 
NOnEnANTATA+IAAHePXinAAYTfllKAlKAOOTIAN 

15    ffrxaPHIHITHNANArPA<t>HNnOHIAMENOIKAI2TH 
AflZANTEIKAlGEKTEXEIITOIEPONINAMENHIYMIN 
BEBAiniElinANTATOrXPONONTAIYrXnPKGENTA 
EPPJ1I0E  B  All  AEYZANTIOXOIM  E  ABA 

rrni  x  ai  pein  l  eaqkamen  apiztoaiki  ahito  i  Aizini 

JO  rHZEPrAZIMOYHAEOPAAIZXlAlAnPOZENErKArOAl 
nPOZTHNIAIEaN  nOAlNHZKHtli2NZYOYN  ZYNTAZON 
IlAPAAElZAIAPIZTOAlKIAHIAnOTHZOMOPOYZHZTHI 
rEPnOIAIHTHlZKHYIAIOYANAOKlMAZHIZTAAIIXIAIA 
nAEOPATHZrHZKAinPOZOPIZAIElZTHNIAIEONHTHN 

85  IKHtlflN      EPPQZO       BAZIAEirZANTIOXOZMEAE 
.  ArPQIXAlPEIMENETYXENHMINAPIZTOAIKIAHZO 

AZZIOZ  AEIi^N  AOYN  A I AYTOI HMAZ  ENTH I  E<|>EA  AHZ 
'nONTOYZATPAnEIAITHNnETPANHMnPOTEPOK 
ElXENMEAEArPOZKAITHZXaPAZTHUlETPlAOZ 
80  EPrAZIMOYnEePAXlAlAHENTAKOZIAKAIAAAA 
rHZnAEGPAAIlXIAIAEPrAZIMOYAnOTHZOMO 
POYZHZTHinPOTEPONAOGElIHIAYTniMEPIAini 
KAlHMEIZ^NTEnETPANAEAnKAMENAYiniEl 
MHAEAOTAIAAAilinPOTEPONKAITHrxnPANTHM 

86  JlPOZTHinETPAIKAlMAArKZnAEGPAAIZXlAlA 
EPrAZIM0YAIAT04>lA0K0NTAHMETEP0NnAPEr 
XKZOAIHMlNTAZICATAYTGNXPEIAZMETAnAZHZ 
EYNOIAZKAinPOGYMIAZZYOYNEniZKEYAMENOZ 
ElMHAEAOTAIAAAilinPOTEPGNAYTHHMEPIZnA 

^PAAEIZONAYTHNKAfTHNnPOZAYTHIXilPANAPIZ 

TOAIKIKlAHlKAfAnOTHZBAZlAIKHZXnPAZTHZOMO 

POYZHZTHmPOTEPGNAEAOMENHlXnPAIAPIZTOAl 

^KIAHlZYNTAEONKATAMETPHZAIKAinAPAAEIZAI 

>AYTiIinA£0PAAIZXlAIAKAIEAZAIAYTiIinPOZENEr 
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16  KArOAinPOZHN^MBOYAHTAinOAINTriNENTHIXaPAl 
TEKAirYMMAXlAlOIAEBAEIAIKOIAAOIOIEKTOYTO 
nOYENfUEZTINHnETPAEAMBOYAQNTAIOIKEINENTHI 
nETPAIAI<|>AAEIAIENEICEXYNTETAXAMENAPlZrO 
TO  A.I  K  f  A  H  IE  A  N  AYTOYIOIKEIN  E  PPnTO 

ft)  BAriAEYIANTIOXOXMEAEArEQJXAIPEINENETYXENrt 
MlNAPirroAJKlAHX4>AMENOILnETPANTOXnPlONKAlTHr 
XJlPANTHNIYrKyPOYlANnEPJHZnPOTEPONErPAYAMEM 
AIAONTEZAYTniOYAEnKAIMYKnAPEIAH<t)ENAIAIATOA0H 
N  AiniTQI  En  rrOYTMYITAQMOymi  KEXnPHZOAIKAl  HHI 

65  nrENANtlMENTHi:nETPITlAOZ3(aPAZnAPAi!i£IX0HNAr 
AYTQITAirAnAEQPAIYrXnPHOHNAIAEKAIAAAAnAE 
OPAAlZXIAIAnPOZENErKAIOAinpOIHNAMBOYAHTAl 
TOMnOAEQNTnNENTHlHMETEPAirYMMAXlAlKAOA 
nEPKAinPOTEPONErPATAMENOPXlNTELOYNAYTON 

60  EYNOYNONTAKAinPOGYMONEIZTAHMETEPAHPArMA 
TABOYAOMEOAnOAYaPEINTANePnnOYICAinEFI 
TOYTXlNZYrKEXnj>HKAMEN<t)HIINAEElNAITHZ 
nETPITfAOZXaPAITAZYrxriPHeENTAAYTni 

'      nAEOPAXMIAnENTAKOIIAZYNTA^ONOYNKATA 

66  METPHIAIAPlXrOAIKlAHIKAinAPAAEIEAirHZ 
EPrAZIMOYTATEAIZXIAIAKAinENTAKOZIAnAE 
OPAKAIANTITHNnEPITHNnETPANAAAAEPrA 
IIMOYXIA(AnENTAKOZIAAnOTHIBAZIAIKHIXa 
PAITHriYNOPIZOYIHZTHrENAPXHlAOOEIZHI 

70  AYTnmAPHKnNEAZAIAEKArnPOZENErKAreAl 
THrsrxnPANAPIZTOAIICIAHNnPOrHNANBOYAHTAI 
nOAlKTilNENTHlHMETEPAIZYMMAXlAIKAOA 
HEP  KA I  ENTH  I  nPOTE  PON  EniZTO  AH  I  EFPAYA 
MEN    EPPnSO^ 

peiv.  'ATriBui/cev  rj^xlv  ^Apia-roSiKiBi]^   6  "Accio?  €7ri- 
OToXa^  irapa  rov  ySaciXeo)?  'Avrio^ov,  &v  ravTir/pa" 
(f)a  vfilv  v7roy€ypd(f)a/jL€V'  iveru^ev  S*  fjpXv  koX  au- 

6  T09  (f)d/jL€vo^,  iroXXxov  axrrS)  koX  kreptov  huiKe- 
yofxevcov  kol  <TT€<f>avov  SiSovrtov,  &<rn'€p  xal  ij" 
yLt€A9  7rapaKoXov6ovfi€v  Sta  to  kol  irpea^evfrai  a- 
TTO  Tcoi/  TToKecov  Til/a?  7r/oo9  VH^^9  ^ovXecOai  ttjv 
^ci/yaj/  T^i/  hehofiivrjv  avTw  viro  tov  fiaaikea)^  'Aj/- 

10  TLOjfpv  Kal  Bva  TO  lepov  Kal  Bca  rrjv  7rpo9  vfJLa<;  evvot" 
av  irpoa-eveyKoadai  irpo^  rijv  vfierepav  iroTuv,   *^A 
fjikv  oiv  a^col  yeviaOav  avr^  irapk  t^9  7r6\€6)9,  au- 

•  "  Meleager  greets  the  Council  and  the  people  cities,  nevertheless,  prompted  by  his  veneration 

of  Ilium.     Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  has   handed  for   the  temple  (of  the  //tan  Atheni)^  as  well 

to  us  letters  from  king  Antiochus,  the  copies  of  as  by  his  feeling  of  friendship  for  your  town, 

which  we  have  written  out  for  you.    He  (Aristo-  he  is  willing  to  offer  to  you  the  land  which  king 

dicides)  came  to  meet  us  himself,  and  told  us  Antiochus  has  presented  to  him.     Kow,  he  will 

that  though  many  other  cities  apply  to  him  and  communicate  to  you  what  he  claims  to  be  done 

offer  him  a  crown,  just  as  we  also  understand  for  him  by  the  city.     Thus  you  would  do  well 

because  some  have  sent  embassies  to  us  from  the  to  vote  for  him  every  kind  of  hearty  friendship, 
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vol  T€  TTovra  ra  <f>c\dv6p(07ra  ain^  koX  Kad*  ort,  &u 
15  <rvyxo>pi]<rp  rffp  ava/^pa(f>rjv  Trorftrdfievoi  koI  <mj» 

Xaxrajrre^  xal  divre^  eU  ro  iepovy  iva  fJiiirrf  vfuv 

fie^auo^;  efe  irdma  Toy  j(p6vov  ra  <ruy)(Q)pr)deirra. 
eppaxrde,  BacrtXeu?  ^Avrioyp^;  MeXca- 

yp<p  ;^a/p€ti/.     AeBcoKa/iev  ^ApLdToSifciBrf  rat  'Aaralep 
20  7^9  ipyacifiov  irXedpa  Si.a'x^lXia  TrpoaeveyKaaOai 

7rpo9  rrjv  'IXteo)!/  iroKiv  fj  '^icrp^ioiv,    2i»  oifv  gvvto^ov 

irapaZel^ai  'ApLOToBtfCLBrj  utto  Tf]<i  ofwpovar}^  rfj 

TepyiOiac  fj  t§  ^KTf^iat^  ov  &v  SoKtfxd^j}^  ra  Sia^^lXca 

TfKidpa  T^9  yrj^  fcaX  irpoaopiaaL  eh  rrjv  ^IXiimv  ^  rrjv 
15  ^/cff-^icov.     eppeoao.     BaciKev^  ^ApTio)(p<%  MeXe- 

dryp^  ')(alpeiv,     'Evervx^v  fjpZif  * ApioToSt/ciSr}^  6 

"Aao-io^  a^i&v  Bovvat  airrw  fffjua^  iv  t^  i<f>   'E\\i;<r- 

irovTov  craTpaTreiat  rrjv  Ylerpav^  r)fi  irpoTepov 

elyev  MeXeaypo^  koX  t^9  X^P^^  '^^  TlerpiBo^ 
so  ipyaa-cfiov  TreSpa*  ;^/\/a  irevraKoaia  xal  aXKa 

7^9  irXWpa  Bcaxt^t^  ipyaa-ifiov  diro  t^9  ofiO' 

povarf^  TTj  irporepov  Bodeiarj  airrA  fiepiBm' 

KoX  f^fielf;  Trjv  re  llerpav  BeBooKa/xev  airrw,  el 

fjLTf  BeBorai  dXK^  irporepov  xal  rrjy  x^P^^  '^V^ 
35  TTpb^  ry  JJerpac  koI  dXKa  yr/^  ifKedpa  Bicrxikia 

ipyaalfiov,  Sid  ro  <f)i\ov  6vra  '^fiirepov  irapeo-" 

yrjadav  ^/ao/  Ta9  xar^  avrou  xp^^^  fierd  irdar}^ 

evvolof;  koX  irpodvfjuia^.     Xv  ovv  eTTto'/ceyjrdfjLevo^ 

el  fit)  BiBoTcu  aWcp  irporepov  avrrj  fj  fxepk,  irw 
*o  pdBei^op  axnrjv  Kal  rrjv  rrpo^  avrfj  X'^P^^  ^Apca-- 

ToBilciKcBt)^  Kal  aTTo  T^9  fiaa'iKi/cr]<i  %ft>pa9  t?79  ofio^ 

povoT}^  rfj  irporepov  BeBo/jbivrj  %ct>pa£  ^ApcoToBi' 

KiBp  avvra^ov  KarcfMerprjcrat  Kal  irapaBel^ai. 

avrS  irXidpa  Bto'xI'Xui  Kal  edcrai  avro)  irpocrevey- 


and,  whatever  concession  ho  may  make,  do  jou  hundred    plethra    of    arable    land,    and    two 

pnt  it  on  record,  engrave  it  on  a  stone  slab,  ar4  thousand  plethra  more  of  arable  land  bordering 

set  it  up  in  the  temple,  in  order  that  the  con-  on   the  portion  which  had  been  given  to  him 

cession  may  be  safely  preserved  to  you  for  ever.  first  as  his  share;  and  we  have  given  Petra  to 

Farewell.  him,  provided  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  some 

"  King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.     We  haye  one  else  ;  and  we  have  also  presented  to  him  the 

granted  to  Aristodicidos,  theAssian,  two  thousand  land  near  Petra,  and  two  thousand  plethra  more 

plethra  of  arable  land,  for  him   to   confer  on  of  arable  land,  because  he  is  our  friend  and  has 

the  city  of  Jtium,  or  on  the  city  of   Scepsis.  supplied  to  us  all  that  we  required,  as  far  as 

Order  therefore  that  the  two  thousand  plethra  he  could,  with  kindness   and  willingness.      Do 

of  land  be  assigned  to  Aristodicides,  wherever  you  then,  having  examined  if  that  portion  has 

you  may  think  proper,  of  the  land  which  borders  not  already  been  given  to  some  one  else,  assign 

on  the  territory  of  Gergis,  or  on  that  of  Scepsis,  it  to  Aristodicides,  as  well  as  the  land  near  it, 

and  that  they  be  added  to  the  city  of  the  Ilians,  and  order  that  of  the  royal  domain  which  borders 

or  to  that  of  the  Scepsians.     Farewell.  on  the  land  first  granted  to  Aristodicides  two 

''King  Antiochus  greets  Meleager.      Aristo-  thousand  plethra  be  m'^asured  oft*  and  assigned 

dicides,  the  Assinn,  came  to  meet  us,  begging  that  to  him,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  coiifer  the  land 

we  would  give  him,  in  the  satrapy  of  the  Helles-  on  what  town  soever  in  the  country  or  confede- 


pont,  Petra,  which  Meleager  formerly  had,  and 

in   the  territory   of   Petra  one   thousand   five  *  Sic.  •  Sic. 
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45  KoaOcu  7r/509  ^v  afjL  /SovXrjraL  ttoTuv  r&p  iv  rfj  x^pai 
re  Kol  cv/JLfia^iaf  ol  he  ^cunXtKol  Xaol  oi  €k  tov  to- 
irov,  ev  w  earlv  rj  Her  pa,  eafx  ^ovkcovrai,  olKeiv  ev  ry 
IleTpai  aa'<f>aXeia^  eve/ce,  (TvvTeTd')(a^Ji>€v  'A/otoTO- 
ToBiKlBrf^  idv  avTov^  oiKelp.         epptocro. 

50  Bflw^Xcy?  *AvTLO)(0(;  MeXed^ptp  '^aipeiv.     'Ei/^rtrj^ei/  17- 
fitp  *ApujTohtKiB7)<;,  <f)dfjievo^  llerpav  to  x^piov  koL  rrjy 
X^P^^  '^V^  o'lr/Kvpova'aVf  irepl  ^9  irporepov  eypa^^aiiev 
hiZovre^  avTw,  oiS'  ere  koI  vvv  7rapeiX7)(f>ivai,  Bca  to  ^Afftj^ 
val<p  tA  irrl  tov  vavoTaOfiov  eiriKexf^priadaiy  /cal  fl)ft- 

65  (oaev  ami  fiev  tPj^  UerpiTLBo^  X^P^  TrapaBecxO^vai 
avTw  Ta  i(ra  TrXiOpa,  avyx^PV^W^^  ^^  '^^^  aXXa  ttX^ 
0pa  Bta-x^Xca  TrpoaeveyKo^dai  7rpo9  rjv  hfi  fiovXrfTat 
T&/1  TTokeayv  t&v  ev  TJj  '^fMerdpac  avp>fia\iai,  KaOd- 
irep  Kal  irpoTcpov  eypdyjra/jLev.     'Opwin-e?  ouv  airrov 

«o  evvovv  oirra  /cal  irpodvixov  eh  rk  rffjiirepa  Trpd/yfJLOr 
TO,  ^ovkofxeda  iroXwopelv  Tav6pd)7rov,  koX  Trepl 
TOVTcov  <nr/Kex(^pVfcafiev.     ^rjalv  Se  elvai  Trp; 
IleTpLTtSo^  X^po^  T^  avyx^PV^^^^^  airft) 
irXidpa  x}\ui  irevTaxooria.     Xvina^op  ovv  Kara' 

65  fxeTpijaai  'ApioToBcKLBrf  Kal  TrapaBel^ai  7^ 
ipyaaifiov  ra  t€  Bto'xl'Xia  Kal  ireirraKoaui  ttX^- 
dpa  Kal  AptI  t&v  irepl  Tr}v  THrpav  aXKa  eprfar 
(rlfjLOV  j^tXta  TrevTaKoaia  diro  ti}?  fiaaiXiKrj^;  j^co- 
paf;  7%  awopL^ov<rq<i  tj}  ev  dpx$  Bo6ei(rrj 

70  avT&  'Trap'  rifjLwv'  idaa^  Bk  Kal  Trpoa-eveyKaaOai 
TtJV  X^P^^  ^ApLOToBtKiSffV  7rpo9  fjv  &v  fiovXrjTOi 
TToXiv  T&v  ev  TTj  rjfjberepaL  avfifiaxicu,  Kadd" 
irep  Kal  ev  Tjj  irpOTepov  hrurroXfi  eypa-^a- 
fiev,     eppaxTo, 

This  inscription,  the  great  historical  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied, 
seems  with  certainty  to  belong  to  the  third  or  second  century  B.C.,  judging 
from .  the  subject  as  well  as  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  for  the  king 

racy  he  pleases.     Regarding  the  royal  subjects  for  our  interest?,  we  wish  to  show  great  regard 

in  the  estate  in  which  Petra  is  situated,  if  for  for  the  man's  interest,  and  have  complied  with 

safety's  sake  they  wish  to  live  in  Petra,  we  have  his  request  about  these  matters.     He  says  that 

recommended  Aristodicides  to  let  them  remain  his  grant  of  land  at  Petra  amounts  to  fifteen 

there.     Farewell.  hundred  plethra.     Give  order  therefore  that  the 

"King  Antiochus   greets  Meleager.     Aristo-  two  thousand  five  hundred   plethra  of  arable 

dicides  came  to  meet  us,  saying  that  Petra,  the  land    be   measured   out   and   assigned  to  Aris- 

district  and  the  Innd  with  it,  which  we  gave  todicides  ;    and   further,   instead    of   the    land 

to  him    in    our    former    letter,   is   no   longer  around   Peti-a,   another  lot  of  fifteen   hundred 

disposable,  it  having  been  granted  to  Athenaeus,  plethra  of  arable  land,  to  be  taken   from   the 

the  commandant  of  the  naval  station  ;  and  he  royal  domains  bordering  on  the  estate  which  we 

begged  that,  instead  of  the  land  of  Peti*a,  the  first   granted   to   him.     Let   now   Aristodiddes 

same  number  of  plethra  might  be  assigned  to  him  confer  the  land  on  whichsoever  of  the  cities  in 

(elsewhere),  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  our  confederacy  he  may  wish,  as  we  have  written 

confer  another  lot  of  two  thousand  plethra  of  land  in  our  former  letter.     Farewell." 

on  whichsoever  of  the  cities  in  our  confederacy ^____ 

he  might  choose,  according  as  we  wrote  before.  '  Sic* 

Now,  seeing  him  friendly  disposed  and  zealous 
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Antiochns,  who  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  must  be  either  Antiochns  I.,  sur- 
named  Soter  (281  to  260  b.c),  or  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great  (222  to  186  B.C.). 
Polybius,  who  was  born  in  210  or  200  b.c.  and  died  in  122  B.C.,  speaks 
indeed  in  his  History '  of  a  Meleager  who  lived  in  his  time,  and  was  an 
ambassador  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  reigned  from  174  to  164  b.c,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  this  Meleager  afterwards  became  satrap  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  in  the  first  letter  of  Antiochus  to  his  satrap  Meleager, 
he  gives  him  the  option  of  assigning  to  Aristodicides  the  2000  plethra  of 
land,  either  from  the  district  bordering  upon  the  territory  of  Gergis  or 
upon  that  of  Scepsis.  The  town  of  Gergis,  however,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  destroyed  by  king  Attains  I.  of  Pergamus,  who  reigned  from  241  to 
197  B.C.,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Cai'cus  in  Mysia.  These  sources,  as  Strabo  himself  says, 
are  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  Mount  Ida,  and  therefore  also  from 
Ilium.  Two  thousand  plethra  of  land  at  such  a  distance  could  not  have 
been  of  any  use  to  the  Ilians ;  consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  inscription  can  be  speaking  of  the  new  town  of  Gergitha,  which 
was  rising  into  importance  at  the  sources  of  the  Caicus.  Thus  the  old 
town  of  Gergis  must  be  meant,  whose  ruins  are  probably  those  on  the 
height  of  the  Bali  Dagh  beyond  Bounarbashi.  Livy®  gives  an  account 
of  the  visit  of  Antiochus  III.,  the  Great,  to  Ilium.  I  also  find  in  the 
Corpus  Inscripttonum  Graecarum  (No.  3596),  that  this  Antiochus  had  a 
general  called  Meleager,  who  may  subsequently  have  become  satrap  of 
the  Hellespont.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Calvert  calls  my  attention  to 
ChishuU,  who,  in  his  Antiquitates  Aaiaticae,  says  that  Antiochus  I.,  Soter, 
on  an  expedition  with  his  fleet  against  the  king  of  Bithynia,  stopped 
at  the  town  of  Sigeum,  which  lay  near  Ilium,  and  that  the  king  went  up 
to  Ilium  with  the  queen,  who  was  his  wife  and  sister,  and  with  the  great 
dignitaries  and  his  suite.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  said  of  the  brilliant 
reception  which  was  there  prepared  for  him,  but  there  is  an  account  of 
the  reception  which  was  arranged  for  him  at  Sigeum.  The  Sigeans 
lavished  servile  flattery  upon  him,  and  not  only  did  they  send  ambassadors 
to  congratulate  him,  but  the  Senate  also  passed  a  decree,  in  which  they 
eulogized  all  the  king's  actions,  and  proclaimed  that  public  prayers 
should  be  ofiered  up  to  the  Hian  Athene,  to  Apollo  (who  was  regarded 
as  his  ancestor),  to  the  *  goddess  of  Victory,  and  to  other  deities,  for 
his  and  his  consort's  welfare ;  that  the  priestesses  and  priests,  the  senators 
and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  should  carry  wreaths,  and  that 
all  the  citizens  and  all  the  strangers  settled  or  temporarily  residing  in 
Sigeum  should  publicly  extol  the  virtues  and  the  bravery  of  the  great 
king ;  further,  that  a  golden  equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  raised  on  a 
pedestal  of  white  marble,  should  be  erected  in  the  Temple  of  Athene  at 
Sigeum,  and  that  it  should  bear  this  inscription :  "  The  Sigeans  have 
erected  this  statue  to  king  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  for  the  devotion 
he  has  shown  to  the  temple,  and  because  he  is  the  benefactor  and  the 
saviour  of  the  people :  this  mark  of  honour  is  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
popular  assemblies  and  at  the  public  games." 


^  xxviii.  1,  and  xxxi.  21.  •  xxxr.  43. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  a  similar  reception  awaited  Antiochus  I.  in 
Ilium,  so  that  he  kept  the  city  in  good  remembrance.  That  he  cherished 
kindly  feelings  towards  the  Ilians  is  proved  also  by  the  inscription 
No.  3595  in  the  Corpus  InscripHonum  Graecarum,  But  whether  it  is  he 
or  Antiochus  the  Great  that  is  referred  to  in  the  newly-found  inscription, 
I  do  not  venture  to  decide. 

Aristodicides,  of  Assos,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  inscription, 
is  utterly  unknown,  and  his  name  occurs  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  of  the  place  Petra  also,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
inscription,  is  quite  unknown :  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, but  all  my  endeavours  to  discover  it  in  the  modem  Turkish 
names  of  the  localities,  or  by  other  means,  have  been  in  vain. 

Another  inscription  is  on  a  marble  slab  2  ft.  broad  and  3  ft.  long,  and 
runs  as  follows  : — 

XINIOYTOYEYA 
OrMEN  OYKAMENAXOZPAAYKO 

EnErPAYAME  N  E  IZrrHAHN  KATATONNOMON  EPrOfrlADN  nATPQZDY 
XPHMATEZHEZHMiaMENONYnOTONnPOTANEONTONnEPIAlO 
6  4>ANHN HIHII  AHMOYOt IAO^f^ATOYZKATA^DN NOMONETATHPATAYO 
KA I M  H  NOrENHN  M  N  H2LAPXOYICAI APTEHIAIIPON+ANI AKAI AIOMHAHN 
AnOAAflNIOYEZH  M  liLMENOYIYnOTHN  nPYTANEnNT12NnEPIAlO<t>ANHN 
HrHIIAHMOYYnOHMEPAITPEIIO<t>IAONTAIEKAITONAYTQNETATHPAZAYO 
M  H  NOAOTON  M  HNOAOTOYKAIHPAKAEIAHNKAIMHNQAOTONTOYIHPAKAEI 
10  AOYE2HMIilMENOYrYnOTQNnEPI<frAINnNAKTAEYAHMOYnPYTA 
NEIlNO<|ilAONTAEKAITONAYTnNITATHPAIAYO 
APTEMIAnPONMHNO  +  ANTOYEZHMinMENONYnOTilNNO 
MO<|>YAAKnNTnNnEPUnnAPXONHrHZIAHMOYO<blAON 
TAXTATHPA^AYO 

(OVLOV   TOV    Eu8  .... 

ocr/jLev ovKUfjLeva'Xp^  TXavKO  .  . 

iireypdylrafiev  el?  arrjX'qv  Karct  tov  vofiov  ^^py6<f>CKov  TlaTpoaov  (?) 
Xpi^fiartf;^  ^rj^  i^rj/jLicofiivov  xrrro  riov  irporrdvetav^  r&v  irepX  Aw)- 

s(l>dpi]V  ']lyT)<ri8i]fMov,  6<f>i\ovTa*  rov^  Kara  tov  vofiov  ararripa^  hvo 
Kol  MrjvoyivtfV  Mvrjcrdpxov  /cal  ' ApT€fjilB(opov  ^avia  teal  Aio/xijBrfv 
^ KiroXSjcoviov^  i^7jfiuo/JLevov<;  \nro  r&v  irpvrdveayv  r&v  irepl  Aio(f>dvr)u 
' liyrf<ri8i]fjLov  vtto  ^/Jiipa^  rpeU  6<}>iXopTa^^  eKoarov  avr&v  oraTrfpa^  ivo* 
Mr}v6SoTOV  MrjvoSoTov  Kal  'HpaKXeiBrfp  /cal  MrjvoBoTov  tou9  'Hpa/cXe^ 

10  Sou  i^rjjjLuofievoiJ^  xnro  r&v  irepl  ^aivcovatcra  ^vSijfiou  irpvrd' 
v€(ov,  6(f>i7^VTa*  eKOOTOv  avr&v  ararripa^  hvo. 
^ ApTe/jLiBaypov  Mrfvo(j>dvTov  i^rjfiuofjLivov  inro  r&v  vo- 
fjL0(f)v7uLK(i)v  T&v  irepl  "linrap^ov  ^Hyrfo-iSijfioVf  o^iKov- 
Ta  ararripa^i  hvo.    .^-"hy^  ,,   ^/;r>M,.     '       x    -.  „  ^'^^   -^n^,;/.534 

In  the  inscription  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Inseriptionum  OraecarumxmieT 
No.  3604,  which  is  admitted  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Octavianus  Augustus, 
Hipparchus  is  mentioned  as  a  member  of  the  Ilian  Council;  and  as  on 
line  13  the  same  name  occurs  with  the  same  attribute,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  maintain  that  the  above  inscription  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 

»  Sic  *  Sic.  »  Sic.  *  Sic, 
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In  the  first  wall  of  the  temple  I  found  a  marble  slab  nearly  1ft. 
thick,  S2ii  in.  broad,  and  3^  ft.  long,  with  the  following  inscription  : — 

HBOYAHKAIOAHMOZ 

rAIONKAIZAPAToNYloNToYZEBAZ 
TOYToNZYNrENHKAinATPIiNAKAlEY 
.EPrETKNTH  ZnOAEilZ 

'H  ^ovXff  Kol  6  Srjfio<; 
TaCov  Kaiaapa  top  viov  rov  Xefiaa- 
Tov  TOP  avvyevi]  koL  irarp&va  Kai  evt 
epyirrjv  rrj^  TroXeco?. 

The  person  praised  in  this  inscription  can  by  no  means  have  been  the 
Emperor  Caligula,  for  in  that  case  the  title  avroKpaTcop  would  have  been 
added.  .  But  as  this  word  is  wanting,  the  person  meant  is  certainly  Gains 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus.  He  had  a  brother  called  Lucius.  Both  were  adopted  by 
Augustus,  and,  owing  to  this  adoption,  they  received  the  title  of  viol  tov 
Xe^cuTTovy  and  both  were  selected  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  Caius 
Caesar,  born  in  the  year  20  B.C.,  was  adopted  at  the  age  of  three  years. 
He  took  part  in  the  Trojan  games,  which  Augustus  instituted  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Marcellus.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  Consul,  and  when  nineteen  he  was  made  Governor  of  Asia. 
During  his  administration  there  he  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Phraates,  king  of  Armenia,  was  wounded,  and  died  in  the  year  4  after 
Christ,  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.*^  As  in  the"" 
inscription  he  is  called  the  kinsman,  the  benefactor,  and  the  patron  of 
Ilium,  it  is  probable  that  he  often  came  here  during  his  administration  i^^ 
at  all  events,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  city,  and  lavished  favours  upony 
it.  The  family  of  the  Julii  always  attached  great  importance  to  their 
descent  from  liilus  (or  Ascanius),  the  son  of  Aeneas ;  and  the  political 
object  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  was  to  prove  and  glorify  their  genealogy.  This 
explains  the  favours  which  the  Julii  lavished  upon  Ilium,  and  their  Jiatred 
against  the  Greeks,  because  they  destroyed  Troy,  and  also  because  they 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mark  Antony. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  for  a  squeeze 
of  another  inscription  engraved  on  a  marble  slab,  which  he  found  on  his 
field  at  Hissarlik  after  my  departure  thence  in  the  summer  of  1873.  It 
has  been  carefully  re-copied  from  the  squeeze  by  my  friend  Professor 
Stephanos  Koumanoudes,  who,  judging  from  the  shape  of  the  characters, 
thinks  that  this  inscription  dates  from  the  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who 
died  in  221  B.C. 

(rvdfiT]  T&v  <TweZp)(ov'  hreiZr)  MaXoi5cr«)9  Bcucx^ov 

(Fapyapev^  avqp  ay)a06{s!)  &v  ScaTeXel  irepX  to  iepov  t^?  'A^- 

(^m?  T^9  'IXtaSo9  icaX)  irepl  ra^  TroXet?,  xal  irporepov  re  ttoXXA  XPV^i^') 

*  Vc:iciu8  Patercuius,  ii.  102.    /,.. ,  ,  <  .'  -A^  W  .  .' »  /  j .  :    2.y  ^ 
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(fi€vo<;  ToJ  re)  <TweZp{C)(p  teal  rcu<;  iroKeatv  €?9  T€  rh  /eaToa-Kevcurfia- 
6  (ra  irivra  rh  ttj)^  Travrjyvpeax:  koI  ek  ra^  irpe<T^e{l)a^  Ta<;  (a)7ro<TT€X(\o-) 
(jUva<;  irepX)  t&v  aXXucov  t&v  avfuf>€p6vTQ)v  rfj  iravrfiyvpeC)  'yprjfiara 
{aro)Ka  koI  rf)v  aXKrjv  irpodvfilav  ifi  iraa-i  T0Z9  {fc)(upoU  irape^op^iw;  fie-) 
(t)A  7roXX^9  €vvoia<;,  /caX  vvv  eJ?  re  Ttfv  irpea^eiav  rrjv  varepov  a7rooT(€XXo-) 
{fi€)prfv  7rpo9  ^Airrirfovov  eStoKCv  ')(pva'ov^  rpuiico(rlov<;  utokov^:  koI  efe  {ttjv) 

10  (jov)  dedrpov  Karao'/cevrfp  ')(prifiara  KOfuaa^  ek  *'l\u)v  ISco/cei/  Tofc  iy- 
(5o)t£M9  6(ra>v  iBeovro  'XpvGov<;  ^^iXtbw  TerpaKoaiov^  irevrriKOVTa 
droKov^:'  iTreiSi)  MaXovciof;  SuiTeXei  irpaTTtov  xal  Xeytov  d'7rpo<f>a' 
o-iara)^  ip,  Trdart  T0Z9  Kcupoh  rci  avp^poma  rjj  &€&  koI  TaU  7r6\€<nv, 
drfadfj  Tvxjj,  BeBo^Oiii,  toa9  awehpoi^y  ivacveacu  Ma\ovo'tx)v 

15  'Ba/c)(^LOv  rapyapia  xal  aT€(f)av&crac  airrov  iv  r^  yvfJiviK^  dy&vc 
j(pv(r^  aT€(f)dv<p  aTro  Spay/jL&p  ^tXtcoi/,  dp€T7J<i  iv€K€v  t^9  ^€/)(l) 
TO  Upov  KoX  rr)v  iravr^vpLv  kcu  to  kolvov  r&v  iroketovy  SeSoadcu  Se 
axnSt  fiev  ttjv  dreKeiav  Kaddirep  BiBorai,  BeBoadai  Bk  koI  T0J9  e#c- 
yovoi^  airrov  rrjv  driXeLav  on  &v  irayXaxTtv  rj  dryopd^aiv'  ro  Be  yjnj^ 

20  (f)ia-fia  ToBe  dvevypdy^vra^  eh  (mjfKrjv  delvai  eh  to  Upov  ttj^ 

'A0r)vd^y  iircp^eXrjdfjvai  Be  tov?  Tapyapel^y  otto)^  dv  elB&atv  airavre^ 
on  hrLoTarcu  ro  koivov  tS>v  iroKecov  toa9  oi<nv  dryaOoU  dvBpdaiv  ek 
avT0V9  X^P^^  diroBiBovat. — TvoDpnj  r&v  avveBpayV  iTretBrj  MaXovau)^ 
diroareXKjdvTfjDv  r&v  (rvviBpcav  Trpea^ei^  irpo^  tov  ffaaiXia  ( inrep) 

25  T^9  ekevdepla^  xal  avTovofjLLa<;  t&v  iroXeayv  t&v  fcot,v(ovoiMT(&v  rov 
Upov  Kol  rrj^  iravrjyvpecii^  eBayxev  dioKa  ;^»7/uiTa  T049  a7ro<7T(€XXo-) 
fievoL^  dyyiXoi*;  oca  CKeXevov  ol  avveBpoi,  irapeaKCvaae^v-  Be)  koI  rd  {eU) 
(TKTjvrjv  aroKa  xP^M^^^  ^^^  rdXXa  Be  irpoOvpM)^  v7ri]peT(et  el<;)  ore  d(v  Tra-) 
poKaXfj  TO  cvveBpcov'  dyadrj  tu;^,  BeBo^Ocu  toa?  avveBpoi^y  hrcur 

30  veaai,  re  MaXovaiov  Ba/cx^ov  Tapyapia,  oti  dvr)p  dr/a06<;  iariv  Trepl  to 
Upov  rf}^  ^Affrjvd^  Koi  rijv  iravrffvpiv  koX  to  kocvov   t&v  iroXewv  kclL  are' 
<f>av(!)0'ai  axnov  j(P^^^  <rre<f>dv(p  drro  Bpa^/J^v  %tX/ft)i/  ev  t^  71;- 
fjLViK^  dy&vt,  dvar/pdyjrcu  Be  to  '^^lap^  ToBe  eh  <m]Xrjv  ttjv  vTreQ)) 
T&v  crvveBpi&v  T&v  MaXovaiov  fieKKovcr&v  dvaT€di]a'€(a6a)t  ek  to  UpoVy 

36  iirifieXrjOrjvaL  Bk  T0V9  TapyapeU,  owto^  dv  elB&aiv  diravre^^  on 
hriaTaTai  to  koivov  t&v  iroXecav  T0Z9  ov(nv  drfadoh  dvBpdaiv  eh;  av^ 
Tov^  X^pf'^  diroBiBovai, — Tvco/jltj  t&v  avveBpmv'  iireiBrf  MaXovaio^  ^e- 
Xevei  iirar/yeiXac  avT&  rjBrj  to  avviBpiov,  rroa-tov  Beirut  Trap"  avrov  XPVf^' 
TQ)v  eU  re  ro  diarpov  ical  eh  rdXXa  KaraaKevda-fiara  koX  eh  rd 

40  Upd  KoX  eh  TTJV  TTpecr^eiaVy  koI  <f>r}(rl  deXetv  rrapovrcav  r&v  aw^ 
iBpcjv  ^Bt)  Bovvai  irdvra'  dr/ad^  tu;^,  BeBox^cu  roh  cvv^ 
iSpoi^  iirarfyeZXcu  MaXovaritpy  Bovvac  to2<;  drf(ovo0eraL^  xp{^^^^) 
TpujXfXiov<i  KaX  TrevraKoa-iov^;  cin/  roh  rrkpvcrt  o^eCXop^evoif;  a(in&y) 
T0U9  Bk  dfycovoderaf;  oh  fJ^cv  dv  avrol  j^yycrcoin-flw,  (rd)  B(?)i  a(?)(i/a\c5-) 

i6 fiara  Oelvcu  eh  ro  Upov,  dv  Be  n  irepvyivrjrai  (i/c?)  Bodevripnv  r&v) 
epyayvy  diroBovvaL  ^aXovo-Up, — Tvdp^r)  r&v  ovviBpcav*  eTreiBt)  Ma- 
Xova-U)^  BafcxUv  Fapyapev^  dvrjp  dr/aOb^  a)v  BuireXe(l  rrepl  to) 
Upov  T^9  ^A0r]vd<;  t^9  *lXuiBo<;  koX  to  aweBpiov,  B(eB6xffcci) 
Toh  oweBpoi^f  are^av&aac  M-aXovaiov  XP^^^  <Tr{e^dv<p  otto) 

50  XP^^iJ^^  rpid  ?  Kov)Tay  fcaXelv  Be  av(Tov  Koi)  eh  irpoeBpia(v  cvv  roh  owiBp^  ?) 
049  iv  roh  dy&{?)<nv  6vofiaa{rl )  elvai  B{€  driXeiav) 
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Kol  airrfo  koL  iyyovoi^'  to  Se  yjn]{^urfia  To)8e  avcuypd'y^avTa^  (tov^  070)1/0-) 
Oira^  €49  <rrrfKr)v  Oelvai  €49  (to  iepo)v  rrj^  ^Affrjvd^, — (Tvcofjirj  r&v  avv-) 
ehpiov  iireLBr)  MaXovo^^o?)  d{vr}p  d)ya66^  £>v  StaT(e\€t  Trepl  to  Upov) 

55  T^  ^A0T)vd<;  T^9  'IXm(8o9)  teal  t6  kolvov  t&v  7roX(ea>j/,) 
dyadp  Tvxjj^  heh6')(d{cu  toU)  oweBpot^;,  (a)U  Tifmi<;  {Terifirjrac  MaXov-) 
auf^  VTTO  Tov  crvv€{hpi)ov,  avarypdyjrcu  €Kd((jT)r)v  (t)S)V  irokeoiv  t&v  KOivtovov- 

<T&v  TOV  Upov  /c{al  Trj)^  iravrffvp€(o<i  /ca( xadax;  eKda-) 

TT)  v6fio<;  €(TT(i  .  .  .  ) — ^ifmKo<;  Aa/i'^a/«y(i/09  eVrrev*  iireiSfj  MaXowio?) 

60  o  Fapyapeif^  i(Tnfi€fi?)€Xi]T(u  7rpo6v(jjuo<:  .  .  .) 

Ta  dpaXco(jjLaTa ) 

TToXea-Lv  € 

oTi.  irpo6v{pM^) BeBo'xOat  to?9  oweBpoc^ 

<7T €(f)(av&(rai  MaKovaiov  ^ax^iov  Tapyapia  ')(pva'^  are-) 
^%) 

I  also  found  in  the  Temple  of  Athene,  besides  an  inscribed  pedestal  of 
black  slate,  3  ft.  8  in.  high  and  20|  in.  broad,  the  statue  of  a  man,  of  fine 
white  marble,  nearly  4  ft.  high.  As  is  proved  by  the  inscription,  it  was 
sculptured  by  Pytheas  of  Argos,  and  was  erected  by  the  Ilians  in  honour 
of  Metrodorus,  the  son  of  Themistagoras,  of  whom  it  is  a  representation. 
The  figure  was  in  the  position  of  an  orator,  as  is  shown  by  the  footmarks 
on  the  pedestal.     The  head  and  the  feet  are  unfortunately  wanting. 

The  inscriptions  run  as  follows : — 

OA  HMOSOIAI  EiaN 
MHTPOAQPONGEAMZTAroPOY 

And  lower  down,  on  the  same  side  of  the  pedestal — 

nYGEAZAPrEiozEnomzE 

'O  Sr)fio<;  6  ^iTuelcov 
MrjTpoSoypov  ^€fiL<TTarf6pov. 
Ylvdea^  W^pyeu}^  hroirjae. 

There  were  in  antiquity  many  men  named  Metrodorus,  but  only  two 
of  them  were  especially  celebrated,  and  both  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  one,  bom  in  Lampsacus,  was  a  pupil  of  Epicurus ;  •  the  other,  a 
native  of  Scepsis,  was  a  philosopher,  orator,  and  statesman,  and  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Mithridates  VII.  Eupator,^  who  afterwards  had  him 
put  to  death  in  a  horrible  manner.®  The  name  of  the  father  of  this 
Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  is  unknown,  and  whether  he  was  called  Themista- 
goras or  otherwise,  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
inscription  and  the  statue  were  raised  in  honour  of  the  Scepsian  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman.  I  find  no  mention  whatever  of  the  sculptor 
I?ythea8  of  Argos.    Only  one  Pytheas,  a  silver-chaser,  is  named  by  Pliny,^ 

•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  589.  •  Plutarch,  Life  of  LucuUw, 

^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  609.  •  //.  N,  xxxv.  12,  s.  55. 
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a8  being  a  contemporary  of  Pompey  the  Great :  Pliny,  however,  does  not 
state  his  birth-place.  Another  Pytheas  was  a  wall-painter  and  a  native 
of  Achaea.  Neither  of  these  can  therefore  be  the  Argive  sculptor  who 
carved  the  statue  and  put  his  name  on  the  pedestal.  But,  as  Professor 
Koumanoudes,  observes  to  me,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  name  of  an 
insignificant  sculptor  should  be  forgotten,  seeing  that  the  names  of  so 
many  great  kings  are  lost. 

In  the  same  part  of  the  Temple  of  Athen6  we  found  the  fragment  of 
a  marble  slab,  which  has  evidently  been  very  long,  with  the  following 
inscription: — 

E^ElTOYANGY^ATOY^AIOYKAAYAlOY^O^AIOYYlCVNEPnNOIE^ITAZA^mJZ 
TOUroiMANHNaNAPXOYZINEZAnOZTEIAAinPCElHMArElinAPA+YAAKHN 
JHI  nOAEDZXTPATinXAI  KA I  EnAYTilN  HfEMON  Ar  nOI  MA  N  H  NHN 
ONTEZHMQN+IAOIK  Al  EYNOnZAIA  KEIMENOI  nPOETON  AHMONHMnN 

6  EZAnEUEIAANTOYZTEITPATinTAZKAIEnAYTdNHrEMONANIK 
APONMHNO+lAOYYiOZkAinAPArENOMENOIEIITHNnOAINHMnM  . 
TEENAHMIANnOIEITAIKAAHNKAIEYZXHMONAKAlAZl 
POYA  H  MOYkA  ITHZEAYTOY  H  ATPI AOZTH  NTETON 

EAYTniNEANIZKnNENAHMlANEYT...ONn 
10  TONKAOAHEPEniBAAAElANAP 

XEJPIZMENHNEATnjni 

THNYHEPTHZ+YAAK 

EIZ<t>EPETAlZnOYA 

EKKAINilNOYAEI 
16  MONICA  I 

CTTfl  Tov  uvduTrdrov  Tatbv  KKavSwv  UottXIov  viov  Nepcdi'o?  iTTird^avro^, 
Tot9  UoLfiavr}vS)v  apxovaiv  i^aTTotrrecXjCU  Trpb^  fifia^  eh  irapaj)v\aKr}v 
TrJ?  7ro\€a)9  <TTpaTmra<i  kclI  iir   avT&v  'qyefwva^  Hoifiaprjcop  (oi?) 
Sirref;  fffi&v  <t>l\oc  icaX  evvoto^  BuL/ceifxevot  wpo^  tov  Sfjfiov  fjfi&p 

6  i^aTriareiXav  tov?  t€  orpaTulyTa^  Koi  iir   airr&v  ffyep^ova  NtV(ap-) 
hpov^  Mt]vo<}>lKov  (v/)o9  Kol  7rapay€p6/JL€vo<;  eh  Tr)v  itoKlv  rjfi&v  {rrfv) 
re  ivhrifilav  Troielrac  KaXr)v  KaX  eva")(fifiova  KaX  a^i{av  rov  re  ij/ierc-) 
pov  irifiov  KoX  T^9  eavTov  irarpLSo^,  rrfv  re  r&v  {o^'?) 
eavrm  veavla-KCJif  ipStjfiiav  evT(a/CT)ov  'ir{ape-xer<u  kolL  eav) 

10  TOP  KodaTrep  iircfidWet  dpSp(l Kal  rr^v  i^ovirlav  rr)v  iyxe-) 

yeipiafxip'qp  eavr^  7n{(rT&<;  Kal) 

rrfp  inrep  rrj<;  (j}v\aK(rs) 

ela-<f>€p€Tac  <r7rovh(r}v) 
ix  Kaip&p  ovBec 

M  flop   Kol 

The  Proconsul  Caius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Publius,  who  is  praised 
in  this  inscription,  ruled  over  the  province  of  Asia  from  674  to  675  after 
the  foundation  of  Eome  (80-79  B.C.).  Hence  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  mentions  him  in  his  orations  against  Verres.^® 

The  Poemanenians  (notfjLaprjpol)  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  of 
Pocmanenon,  to  the  south  of  Cyzicus.*^ 

^^  Wfiddmgion,  Fastos  des  Provinces  Asiatiquei"  "  Pape-Bcnseler,    Lexikon   dcr    QrkcKi$chcn 

de  C Empire  Romain  ;  Paris,  1872,  pp.  43,  44.  Eigcnnamen, 
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To  judge  from  the  form  and  thickness  of  the  stone,  this  inscription 
must  have  been  very  long  and  have  contained  more  than  70  lines.  But 
even  the  fragment  is  of  historical  value,  and  all  the  more  as  we  know  for 
certain  that  it  comes  down  to  us  from  the  year  80  B.C. 

Upon  the  site  of  the  Doric  Temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill,  I  found  at  a  depth  of  6^  ft.  a  block  of  marble,  5^  ft.  high  and  2J  ft. 
both  in  breadth  and  thickness;  it  weighs  about  50cwt.  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

HBOYAHivAlOAHMO 

lAlEflNETIMHZANAY 

KAAYAIONKAIKINAI 

AloNKYZIKHNoNA 
5TAAorii:THNYnoTo 

OTATOYAYTOKPATOpo 

iAPOZTITOYAIAlOYAA 

NOYANTilNloYZELBA 

EYZEBOYZK..InoAA 
10  M  E  rAA  ATH I  n(0)AE  IKATo 

rANTAKAire=>AIXoNT 

TETHAonZT.JAKAIznr 

ropiAIZAMA...nAZHZT 

A=IONAPETH..ENEKENK 
asEYNOIAZTHZnPOZTH 
noAIN 

The  first  name  occurring  in  this  inscription,  of  which  the  syllable  AY 
is  preserved,  is  probably  AYAOZ.  The  word  KAIKINAI  should  no  doubt  be 
KAlKmAN,  Caecinam,  Whether  the  other  name,  of  which  AION  remains,  is 
intended  for  TAIGN,  I  do  not  venture  positively  to  decide,  but  I  consider 
it  to  be  probable.  For  the  inscription,  which  I  read  as  follows,  is  written 
in  bad  Greek,  especially  towards  the  end : — ^'H  ^ovKi)  koI  6  Bfjfic(^)  'I\iea>v 
iTLfir)(rav  AvKov  KXavSiov  KaiKivap  Fdiov  (?)  Ku^ifcrjvov  a{p)(pv)Ta  Xoyiarffv 
xrrro  ro{y  6€c)oTdTov  avroKpdropoi^  KaCjaapo^  TItov  AiKiov  'Ah(j)ui)vov  'Ai/- 
T(ovlov  ^€^a{(JTov)  Eu<r6/So{)9  K{a)l  iroW{a  Kal)  fxeydXa  ry  iroXet,  KaTo{p6w)' 
a-avra  fcal  Trapdayovrd  re  t^  XoycoTcia  Kal  a'v{yiri)rfopUu<!:  dvh{pa)  irdarft 
r{ifiri<i)  d^iov  dperfj^f  €V€K€V  /c(al)  €vvoia<i  Tri<;  7rp6<;  rr)v  ttoTup. 

The  emperor  mentioned  in  this  inscription  is  of  course  Antoninus 
Pius,  whose  reign  began  in  the  year  138  a.d.,  and  who  died  in  161  a.d.  ; 
it  is  merely  by  an  error  that  he  is  here  called  Antonius.  He  took  the 
name  of  Hadrian  from  his  adoptive  father,  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Aelius  after  the  death  of  Hadrian's  first  adopted  son, 
Aelius  Caesar.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  block  of  marble  there  are  two 
foot-marks,  the  one  considerably  in  advance  of  the  other.  Each  of  them 
being  15^  in.  long,  they  leave  no  doubt  but  that  upon  this  block  the 
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colossal  statue  of  the  Cyzicene,  who  is  praised  in  the  inscription,  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  an  orator.  In  the  hinder  foot-mark  there  is  a  hole,  l^in. 
square,  in  which  was  placed  the  iron  rod  for  fixing  the  statue.  To  judge 
from  the  size  of  the  foot-marks,  the  statue  must  have  been  more  than  8  ft. 
high ;  and,  as  the  marble  block  is  5 J  ft.  in  height,  the  whole  must  have 
been  at  least  13i  ft.  high,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  in  which  this  work  of  art  stood  was  very  spacious. 

In  the  quadrangular  building  of  large  wrought  stones,  59  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  broad,  the  foundations  of  which  I  had  brought  to  light  in  October 
1871,  I  found,  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft.,  a  slab  of  marble  25*6  in.  in 
length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  13*6  in.  in  breadth,  and  the  lower  part 
15*36  in.     It  contains  the  following  inscription : — 

'ETretS^  Aca^ivri^  IIoXXcg)?  TTj/jLvirrf^;,  SuLTpi/Stov  irapa  t&  fiaaiXei, 
<j>lXo<;  S)v  KoX  €vvov<;  SiareXel  t&  SijfKp,  yfieLas;  irapexpfj^vo^  irpoffvfuo^;  eh 
a  av  Tt9  avTov  irapaKoKfj,  BeSox^cu  t^  /SovXfj  kol  t^  Bijfxco  jeiraxveacu  /jl€p 
avTov  iirl  T0VT0t9,  TrapoucaXelv  he  fcal  eh  ro  "Koiirov  elvai  <i>i\6Tifju)v  eh  ra 
Tov  Zrjfiov  avfi<f)epovTa,  BeBoaOac  B^  avr^  iroXiTelav,  Trpo^eviav,  ey/rr^<rii/, 
ariXecav  S)v  koX  oi  iroXirat,  arekeh  elat  Kal  ^(fyoBov  eirl  Trjv  /SovXrjv  Trpcir^ 
fjiera  t^  lepa  koI  a(f>L^tv  koX  ifx  iroXifup  koI  iv  etpi]vr)  aavkel  koX  axrrrovhei* 
avcuypd-^^ai  he  ra  heSofjueva  avr^  raxha  eh  o-rrjXrjv  /cal  {ava)delvcu  e{h  .... 

The  king  spoken  of  in  this  inscription  must  have  been  one  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  and  from  the  character  of  the  writing  I  believe  that  it  must  be 
assigned  to  the  third  century  before  Christ. 

At  about  the  same  depth,  and  by  the  side  of  the  building,  I  found 
a  second  marble  slab,  16*5  in.  in  length  and  13*4  in.  in  breadth.  The 
inscription  runs  as  follows: — 

'IX£€t9  eSoaav  MeveXcup  ^Appafiaiov  *A0r}vat<ip  evepyirp  y€vofi€v<p  airr&v 
KaX  irepl  rrjp  ekevdepLav  avSpl  dyafft^  yevofievtp  irpo^evtav  icaX  evepyeciav. 

This  second  inscription,  to  judge  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  appears 
to  belong  to  the  first  century  b.c.  'Appafialo<;  here  occurs  for  the  first 
time  as  an  Attic  name. 

At  the  same  depth,  and  likewise  by  the  side  of  the  foundations  of  the 
same  building,  I  found  a  third  marble  slab,  nearly  15  in.  long  and  about 
14  in.  broad,  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 

Mr]v6<f>cKo<!;  FXavplov  ehrev'  iireiSf)  TrXelove;  t&v  ttoXit&v  eireXBovre^;  im 
Tfjy  fiovXrjv  <j>aaiv  H^atpeav  tov  TerarfpAvov  hr  ^A^vBov  evvow  re  elvai  rff 
irokei  vaX  evioL^  Trpea-^evopAvoi^  xnro  tov  hrjpLov  iTp6<;  ainov  fiov\6/jL€vov  Tjj 
iroKev  yapLl^eadai  ttjv  iraaav  <nrovBr)v  koI  irpovouiv  iroeiadai,  teal  T0Z9  awav^ 
tS)(tlv  avT^  T&v  7ro\iT&v  <f>t\avdp(07ra)^  Trpo(T<f>epe<T6(u,  iva  ovv  Kal  6  S7JfjLo<; 
<l>alv7)Tac  Ttjv  KadrjKOva-av  X^P^^  diroBihov^  Tot9  irpoaipovp^evoL^  Tr)v  7r6(Xti/) 
ZeBox^dL. 

This  third  inscription  also  appears  to  belong  to  the  first  century  b.c. 

It  is  probable  that  the  building  in  which  I  discovered  these  three 
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inscriptions  was  the  Town-hall  or  Bouleuterion  of  Ilium ;  at  all  events,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  temple. 

The  following  inscriptions  were  found  at  a  depth  of  from  19  in.  to 
3^  ft.  below  my  wooden  house  on  Hissarlik : — 


rA 

,.  .EZAI NOY 

6 ABOYKOA ETPAN* 

...ZKATATTAHOOZEIZOINIZTPA. 

..TIINEtH4>l2:©AlZKAAPEIZO, 

..ZANAPAZ  TOYZrVNOHZOMEN. 

...EPONYTTHPXEN  KAIZTHAn. 
10....IEN  TriTilN  ZAMO0PAK 

. .  .*.  I  Z  A  n  O  K  A  0  I  Z  T  A  M  E  N  O 

....ENOYZTHNZYNOEZIN 

.MOAOrrAZTOANTirPA...... 

O I  K  H  ZO NTE  Z  H P  E0H  Z 

16 OnEI0OYMIAhrZIOZ 

,.....0OYAIOTrEIAHZB 

,-...  Tlc|)ANHZATr ; 


era 

....  €<rat vov(<i) 

5 afiovKoX erpav  (f) 

....  9  Kara  'rr\rj0o<;  eh  otpiarpa 

.  .  T(ov  iyfrrj^iarffat  S/coSpeZ?  o 

.  .  <?  avZpa^  Tov^  avvdi](rofM€v(ov<;) 

....  epov  V7njp)(€v  koI  arriKa) 

10  ....  ^  iv  T(S^  T&v  ^afiodpaK\(ov)    .... 

....  49  airoKadLa-rafievo 

....  61/01/9  TTjv  (Tuvdea-Lv 

(6)fjMXoyia^  to  dirrLypa{(f>ov)  .  . 

oiKi]<TOPT€^  rjped'qG\av) 

15 {Ai)o7r€(dov  MiX'qa-iof; 

00V  Ato7r6/8i;9  B 

(^  AvJTi^dvT}^  'Att 


This  inscription  contains  a  contract  for  a  settlement  and  gives  the 
names  of  the  men  selected  for  founding  it.  %KaZpel<;  is  an  unknown  word, 
which  has  never  before  been  met  with. 

>  Sic.  «  Sic,  *  Sic 


m> 
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AZTHT  AOOEI2HZ 
EIPENTEKAlOYEAABo 

B  BAAAO  NTAI E  N I  AYTii. 
TH  N  Z  YN  EA  PEIA  NoYKA 
THZBOOZTHNTIMHNY 
TflrKPEftNTAZAOlPA 
TPftBOAONTHNPOAlNTHM 

loKAZANTOYZTOKoYZTOYZ 
KOZIAZTEZZAPAKONTArE 
©ETOZAIAKOZIAZTEZZA 
KAIOTITWNZYNEAPELAI 
TEIAANPENTAKOZIAZKAITH 

isPHMENHZTHZTIMHZTfirKPE 
TAAYO 


10 


16 


xy 

....   6)9  J(l\la'S 

....  0)9  T^9  ZoOeicrtit 

.  .  «  irevre  »fol  o5  k'Ka^o{v)  .  .  . 
.  (to  iTrc)^aKKov  tw  ivuwT&(i)    . 

.  TTjp  ffweSpeiav  ov  xa 

.  T^9  /9oo9  T^v  rifi^v  V 

.  T&y  Kpe&p  Ta9  \of7ra(<;) 

.    (tc)  TpCO^oKoV  TrjV  "TToXlV  TtJfJi      . 

.  (^vwy  7)Ka<Tav  tow  roKOVf  tow. 
.  (a)Koa-ia<{  reaaapaKovra  ■trUjne) 
.  0€To<i  Zuucoffim  Te<raa(pa)  .  .  . 

Kal  OTt  Tfjv  <rweBpeui(y) 

{awicr)T€i\ap  irevraicoaUvi  Kal  ti; 
pT}fievT}i  TTJi  Tifirj<!  Twy  Kp€{mv)  .  . 
(Td\av?)ra  Bvo 
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§  ni.     The  Coins  found  at  Novum  Ilium.    By  M.  Achilles  Postolaccas, 
Keeper  op  the  National  Collection  of  Coins  at  Athens. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  famous  nnmismatologist  Eckhel/ 
all  the  known  coins  of  Ilium  belong  to  Novum  Ilium,  and  are  either 
autonomous  or  imperial.  Of  these,  the  autonomous  are  either  of  silver  or 
copper,  and  belong  to  the  Macedonian  period  or  to  the  succeeding  times ; 
the  imperial  coins  occur  only  in  bronze,  and  date  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus  and  his  wife  Salonina. 

Of  the  autonomous  silver  coins  we  only  know  of  tetradrachms  of  an 
artistic  style,  belonging  to  the  Attic  metrological  system,  bearing  on 
one  side  the  head  of  Athene  with  a  three-crested  helmet  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  on  the  other  side  the  legend  A0HNAZ  lAlAAOZ,  the  name  of 


No.  1481. 


the  archon,  and  the  image  of  the  standing  Athene  holding  on  her  right 
shoulder  a  spear,  and  a  distaflf  in  her  left  hand;*  on  the  field  are  mono- 
grams and  accessory  symbols  (No.  1481).  The  tetradrachms  in  question 
were  struck,  according  to  the  illustrious  Cavedoni,®  under  the  reign  of 
Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
(123-64  B.o.).^ 


No.  1482. 


No.  1483. 


The  types  of  the  bronze  coins  have  on  one  side  a  head  or  bust  of 
Athene,  a  turretted  head  of  the  personified  Kome  with  the  legend  0€A 
POMH  (No.  1482),  and  a  she-wolf  suckling  Eomulus  and  Eemus  (No.  1483) ; 
on  the  other  side  the  following  devices  :  ® — a  standing  Athene,  like  that 
on  the  above  tetradrachms  (see  No.  1481);^  a  standing  Apollo,  dressed 


♦  Doctrina  Kum.  Vet.  ii.  p.  483. 

*  Pausanias,  vii.  5,  §  4,  describing  the  statue 
of  Athene  Polias  at  Erythrae  in  Ionia,  says : 
flXoKi-nnv  4y  iKar4p<f  rav  x^^p<i'^  ^X***  Accord- 
ing to  Ai)ollodoru8  (iii.  12.  3),  the  Palladium, 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  held  in  the  letl 
hand  a  distaff  and  a  spindle. 

'  SpicUegio  numismatico^  p.  152. 


'  121-63  B.C.  according  to  Eduard  Meyer, 
Geschichte  des  Kdnigreiclis  Pantos  ;  Leipzig,  1879, 
8fo.  p.  56. 

*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  following 
descriptions  and  cuts  are  of  the  reverses  of  the 
medals. 

•  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la 
Grice. 

2  T 
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in  a  long  chiton  and  holding  a  patera  and  a  lyre ;  or  Ganymedes  carried 
away  by  the  eagle  of  Zeus  (No.  1482). 


No.  1484. 


No.  1485. 


No.  1486. 


No.  1487. 


Hector  standing,  with  his  head  turned  aside,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  lance,  in  his  left  a  sword,  with  the  legend  €KTOJP  (Nos.  1484 
and  1485).  Hector  walking,  his  right  hand  uplifted,  holding  in  his  left  a 
shield  and  a  lance,  and  the  legend  EKTOP  or  €KKTnp  (sic)  (No.  1486). 
Hector  naked,  walking,  having  a  helmet  on  the  head,  a  sword  in  the 
uplifted  right  hand,  a  shield  in  his  left,  with  the  legend  EKTOP   lAIEHN. 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  holding  Ascanius 
by  the  hand.  Aeneas  flying  with  Anchises  and  Iiilus.^®  Aeneas  going 
on  board  a  ship,  carrying  Anchises  on  his  back  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand  (No.  1487). 

The  legends  and  types  of  the  imperial  coins  are  more  numerous  and 
more  varied ;  the  most  important  and  curious  of  them  are  the  following  : — 


No.  1483. 


No.  1489. 


No.  1490. 


AlA  lAAlON  IAI€1C  or  lAIEON.  Zeus  Nikephoros  seated,  holding  in  bis 
right  hand  a  spear ;  sometimes,  instead  of  Nike,  he  holds  the  Palladium : 
on  coins  of  the  younger  Faustina,  of  Commodus  (in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Schliemann),  of  Crispina  and  of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1488). 

AAPAANOC  lAIEON.  Dardanus  seated,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a 
sceptre,  vrith  a  woman  standing  by :  on  the  coins  of  Crispina  (No.  1489). 
The  type  in  question  represents,  according  to  Cavedoni,"  the  colloquy 
of  Dardanus  about  his  marriage  with  Batieia,  daughter  of  Teucer,  king 
of  the  Troad;^  or,  according  to  another  tradition,^  with  Teucer's  wife 
Chryse,  who  brought  him  the  Palladium  as  a  dowry. 

€IA0C  lAlEON  or  iAl€ON.  Ilus  standing,  wearing  an  upper  garment 
(IfiaTcov),  and  sacrificing  on  an  altar  before  a  column  on  which  stands 
the  Palladium  :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna  (in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collection) 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1490). 

The  following  coins,  all  of  which  have  only  the  legend  lAlEON  or 
lAlGON,  have  these  types: — 


"  According  to  Sestini,  D?scripUo  Num.   Vet.  p.  30%''*,  No.  1, 
"  Op,  cit.  p.  153.         »  Apollodorus,  iii.  12.  1.         «  Dionys.  U^Xxq^tu.  Antiq.  Roman,  i.  68,  69. 
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No.  149:. 


No.  1492. 


No.  1493.  ' 


A  man  (Hus)  riding  on  a  bull,  which  is  jumping  near  a  tree ;  in  front 

the  Palladium  on  a  column :  on  a  coin 

of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1491). 

Athene  on  a  column,  towards  which 

a  cow  is  approaching :    on  a  coin  of 

the  same  empress.      Hus    leading  a 

cow  to  the  statue  of  Athene  Ilias  on 

a  small   column;    in   the   field   is    a 

column :   on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  HI. 

(No.  1492). 

These  four  types  find  their  interpretation  in  ApoUodorus,^  who  relates 

that  Ilus  travelled  to  Phrygia,  carried  oflf  the  victory  in  the  sacred 
games,  and,  having  consulted  an  oracle,  received 
the  answer  that  he  must  follow  "  a  speckled  cow," 
and  build  a  city  on  the  spot  where  she  might  lie 
down.  This  took  place  on  the  so-called  hill  of 
Ate,  where  Ilus  built  a  town  called  by  him  "iXto^. 
Praying  to  Zeus  to  grant  him  a  favourable  sign, 
he  saw  falling  from  heaven  before  his  tent  the 
Palladium,  which  for  that  reason  was  called  Suireri^ : 
hence  the  reason  is  evident  why  the  Ilian  Zeus 
holds  the  Palladium  on  his  hand.* 
ANXEICHC   A<l>POAEITH   or    ANXEICIC    A<l>POAITH     lAIEON.       Aphrodite, 

wearing  a  long  chiton,  and  Anchises  are  standing  joining  hands :  on  coins 

of  Julia  Domna  (No.  1493).     This  type  may  be  interpreted  by  the  verses 

in  the  Homeric  Hymn  :^ — 

ilpdaar'f  4Kirdy\ots  8i  fcarcb  ^pivas  t/xtpos  ^iKtv. 

Compare  also  what  ApoUodorus  says.' 

nPiAMOC  lAiEQN  or  lAiGON.  Priam,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  seated 
and  holding  a  spear  in  his  left  hand :  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Crispina 
(No.  1494). 

NGCTOPHC  lAieON.  Nestor,  clad  in  an  upper 
garment  {Ifidrtov),  is  sacrificing  with  his  right  hand 
on  an  altar  before  the  statue  of  Athene,  and  holding 
in  his  left  a  spear  in  an  oblique  position :  on  a  coin 
of  Caracalla. 

EKTOP  lAIEON  or  CKTOP  or  .  €KTOJP  lAICON. 
Hector's  ideal  youthful  head  covered  with  a  helmet: 
on  a  coin  of  the  younger  Faustina.  Hector  stand- 
ing, armed  with  lance  and  shield:  on  a  coin  of  Maximinus  I.,  the 
Thracian.  Hector  standing  before  a  burning  altar,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  patera,  in  his  left  a  lance  and  shield :  on  a  coin  of  Julia  Domna, 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  Hector  standing,  wearing  a  helmet ; 
his  head  is  turned  aside ;  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  shield :  on  a 
coin  of  Septimius  Severus  with  Geta.     Hector  standing,  naked,  wearing 

•  iii.  12.  3.  *  Cavedoni,  op.  cit,  p.  153.  *  In  Aphrodit.  iv.  56,  57.        •  iii.  12.  2. 
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a  helmet,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  leaning  with  his  left 
on  a  shield:   on  a  coin  of   Caracalla  and  Geta  (No.  1495).      Hector 


No.  1495. 


Nu.  1496. 


No.  1497. 


No.  1498. 


standing  armed  before  a  column  with  a  statue,  holding  in  its  one 
hand  a  lance  and  shield,  in  the  other  a  small  figure:  on  coins  of 
Caracalla.  Hector  standing  armed,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  shield 
and  spear,  and  touching  with  his  right  the  statue  of  Athene  on  a  column : 
on  a  coin  of  Caracalla  (No.  1496).  Cavedoni  observes  ^  that  the  last  two 
types  remind  us  of  the  passage  in  the  Iliad,^  where  Hector  leaves  the 
camp  by  the  advice  of  Helenus  and  goes  quickly  up  to  the  town,  to  order 
the  Trojan  matrons  to  go  in  suppliant  procession  to  the  Temple  of  Athene 
in  the  Acropolis.  Hector  walking,  armed :  on  coins  of  Faustina  the  elder 
and  of  Caracalla  (No.  1497).  Hector  walking,  armed ;  he  lifts  in  his  right 
hand  a  spear  in  the  attitude  of  fighting,  and  his  left  hand  holds  the  shield 
as  if  warding  off  a  blow  :  on  coins  of  Caracalla  (No.  1498).  Hector  armed, 
marching  forth  to  battle :  on  a  coin  of  Hadrian. 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses:  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Hector,  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses : 
on  a  coin  of  Gordianus  HI.  Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses, 
holding  in  his  uplifted  right  hand  the  whip,  and  in  his  left  the  reins 


No.  1499. 


No.  1500. 


as  well  as  lance  and  shield :  on  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Caracalla  • 
(No.  1499).   The  last  three  types  are  according  to  the  Biad.  xix.  399-401 : 

fffifpJiakfoy  8*  (inro«riy  iK^icXrro  irarphs  ioio  * 
UdvOf  T6  Kol  Ba\U,  'njXcKAvrcb  rcicva  IlohdpyriSf 
aKKws  Sti  il>pd(tiT$e  aoMir^fity  ifvtoxv*'^     .... 

Hector  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand 
the  reins  and  the  shield,  in  his  left  the  whip :  on  a  coin  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.     Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses :  on  coins  of  Commodus, 


'  Op.  cit.  p.  153.        •  Ti.  86  and  ff.        »  Mionnet,  Desau'ption  de  Medailles  antiques,  Suppl.  v.  PI.  5. 
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Garacalla,  land  Gallienus.  Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and  in  his  left  a  shield  and  the  reins:  on 
coins  of  Commodus  (No.  1500). 


Ko.  1501. 


Nu.  1502.  ' 


Hector  standing,  holding  a  shield  and  throwing  a  burning  torch :  on 
coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Valerianus  I.  Hector  as  on  the  preceding  coin, 
but  armed  with  a  javelin,  which  he  throws  upon  a  ship  before  him :  on  a 
coin  of  the  younger  Faustina  (No.  1501).  In  the  two  last  types  Hector 
is  represented  as  fighting  (with  Ajax),  and  intending  to  set  the  Greek  ship 
on  fire.  So  thinks  Cavedoni,^"  having  in  his  mind  the  following  verses 
of  the  Hiad : —      •g^^^  5^  Tpifumety  ^fl  \<i$€y,  ot  n  fi^eUi 

Otaert  irvp,  &fxa  8*  aitrol  doXAcfs  6pyv7^  ADt^v.* 
to)  8*  ffifiaXov  iucdfuxroy  irvp 

Hector  walking,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  shield,  and  throwing  with 
his  right  a  burning  torch  upon  the  two  ships  before  him.  On  a  coin 
of  Elagabalus^  (No.  1502). 


No.  1503. 


Ko.  1604. 


Hector  armed  with  a  lance  and  shield,  fighting  on  a  chariot  with  four 
gallopping  horses.  Patroclus  is  lying  under  the  horses,  lifting  his  right 
arm,  and  resting  the  left  on  the  ground ;  behind  him  is  his  shield : — on 
a  coin  of  Macrinus  (No.  1503).  Cavedoni*  thinks  that  on  this  coin 
Patroclus  is  represented  as  uttering  to  Hector  these  last  words : — 

fjdri  vvv,  "EKTotpj  fi€yd\*  tUx^o  •  col  ykp  (Bcokw 
vUriv  Z(hs  Kpovlhris  koX  *Air^AA«r,  ot  ft*  i^dficurffov 

Hector  on  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  shield 
and  lance,  in  his  left  a  Nike.     On  a  coin  of  Septimius  Severus  (No.  1504). 


>•  Op.  cit  p.  153. 
*  JUvue  Num.  1852,  PI.  iv.  fig.  9. 


»  XV.  716-718.  «  X7i.  122,  123. 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  153  in  note.  »  11.  xvi.  844-846. 
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This  type,  which  represents  Hector's  victory,  is  interpreted  by  the 
foregoing  verses. 

Hector  standing  in  full  armour,  dragging  with   his  right  hand  the 

lance  from  the  supine 
corpse  of  Patroclus, 
which  he  spurns  with 
his  left  foot ;  in  his 
left  hand  he  holds  a 
shield  :  to  the  usual 
legend  is  here  also 
added  nATPOKAOC  :— 
on  a  medallion  of 
Septimius  Severus 
(No.  1505).  This  very 
Iliad : — 


No.  1505. 


No,  l^iitH, 


curious  type  is  adapted  to  the  verses  of  the 

^pvatf  XA|  irpo<T$ds,  rhv  J*  fhrriov  3<r*  Air5  9ovp6s.^ 

This  is  the  excellent  interpretation  of  Mr.  Barclay  Vincent  Head,  who 
has  published  the  medallion  in  question  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle? 

Three  warriors  contending  for  the  corpse  of  Patroclus  :  the  warrior  in 
the  middle  seems  to  represent  Ajax  coming  to  the  rescue,  when  the 
Trojans  were  dragging  away  the  corpse  from  the  Greeks,  as  described  in 
the  splendid  passage  of  Homer  (//.  xvii.  274  flf.) :  on  a  coin  of  Macrinus 
(No.  1506).  Although  this  type  is  altogether  different  from  the  fore- 
going, it  nevertheless  has  the  legend  €KTOP  lAlGON. 

CKAMANAPOC  lAlEON.  The  river  Scamander  per- 
sonified, recumbent,  holding  in  some  cases  a  reed,  and 
leaning  on  an  overturned  vase,  from  which  water  flows : 
on  coins  of  Nero,  of  Nero  and  Britannicus,  of  Vitel- 
lius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Gommodus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta 
(No.  1507). 

I A  ION  POMH.  Two  women  standing,  of  whom  one 
(the  personified  Ilium)  is  turretted  and  dressed  in  a 
long  chiton,  and  holds  in  her  right  hand  the  Palladium.  The  other 
woman  (the  personified  Eome),  in  a  dress  fastened  with  a  girdle,  is 
turretted,  and  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  flag: — on  a  medallion  of 
Caracalla.  The  Tychae  (Tv;^at,  genii)  of  the  cities  of  Ilium  and  Rome, 
with  joined  hands :  on  a  coin  of  Elagabalus. 

ZEBAZTOZ  KTIZTHZ.  Head  of  Augustus :  statue  of  Athene,  with  the 
hair  bound  together  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  oil  a  small  pedestal, 
holding  in  her  uplifted  right  hand  the  Palladium,  in  her  left  a  lance: 
on  a  coin  of  Augustus.  With  regard  to  this  Ilian  coin,  particular  atten- 
tion is  claimed  by  the  epithet  of  Augustus  as  founder  {/crianis:) ;  but  the 
word  is  to  be  understood  as  restorer,  it  being  customary  to  give  this  title 
to  benefactors  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  honour. 

Besides  the  types  on  the  imperial  coins  here  represented,  there  also 


No.  1507. 


•  xvi.  862,  863. 


'  New  Series,  viii. ;  London,  1868,  8vo.  p.  326,  Pi.  xi.  2. 
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occur  the   following,  which  bear  merely   the  legend  lAlEON  or  IAI60N 
namely : — 

The  winged  Ganymedes  standing,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bow,  in 
his  left  a  shepherd's  crook :  on  a  coin  of  Commodus. 


No.  1610. 


Ko.1508. 


No.  1509. 


The  winged  Ganymedes,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap  on  his  head,  seated 
on  a  rock,  and  offering  drink  to  the  eagle  of  Zens,  behind  which  is  a  tree  : 
on  a  coin  of  Commodns  (No.  1508). 

The  winged  Ganymedes,  as  in  the  foregoing  type,  but  holding  a  vase 
before  the  eagle  which  is  caressing  him;  behind  is  a  column  on  which 
stands  a  statue :  on  a  medallion  of  Commodus  (No.  1509).® 

The  winged  Ganymedes  carried  away  by  the  eagle,  and  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  shepherd's  crook:  on  coins  of  Commodus  and  Geta 
(No.  1510).  The  legend  of  the  rape  represented  on  the  foregoing  coin, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is  related  by  Apollodorus,^  who  says : 
rovTov  (top  rapvfi^Srjv)  fiep  ovp  Sia  /faXAo9  dpafyn-daa^;  Zeu?  Bt  derov  Be&p 
olpoxpop  ip  ovpapo)  KarioTTjaep. 

Aeneas  walking,  carrying  on  his  back  Anchises,  and  leading  Ascanius 
by  the  hand :  on  medallions  of  Commodus  and  of  Caracalla.  Homer 
says  nothing  concerning  the  flight  of  Aeneas  represented  in  this  type, 
which  is  interpreted  by  the  following  verses  of  Virgil: — 


'  Ergo  age,  care  pater,  cervici  imponore  nostrae ; 
Ipte  subibo  humeris,  uec  me  labor  iste  gravabit.*'  *• 


No.  Uil. 


« Mihi  par^s  lulus 

Bit  comes  et  longe  servct  vestigia  coniux."  * 

••Ce£«i  et  sublato  montes  genitore  peti?i."  * 


The  same  type ;  below  is  a  she-wolf  suckling  Eomulus  and  Eemus : 
on  a  coin  of  Hadrian  (No.  1511). 

Hector,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  walking,  and  throwing  with  his 
right  hand  a  stone;  his  left  is  armed  with  a  shield  and  two  lances: 
on  a  coin  of  Diadumenianus. 

Hector  in  full  armour,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses :  on  a  coin 
of  Gordianus  HI. 


•  According  to  Vaillant,  Numismata  Graeca,  and  Mionnet,  Descr,  de  Med, 
•  ui.  12.  2.  »•  Aen,  iL  707,  708.  *  Ibid.  ii.  710,  711.  *  Ibid,  ii.  804. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  CONICAL  MOUNDS  IN  THE  TROAD  CALLED  THE  HEROIC  TUMULL 

The  traveller  who  goes  by  sea  from  Constantinople  to  the  town  of  the 
Dardanelles,  sees  on  both  sides  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Hellespont 
a  nnmber  of  conical  hills,  on  the  origin  of  which  tradition  is  silent,  and 
which  are  universally  called  by  the  name  of  "  Tepeh,"  a  Turkish  word 
signifying  merely  a  low  and  small  hill,  but  which  in  the  imagination  of 
men  has  obtained,  like  the  word  **  tumulus "  in  the  West,  the  additional 
signification  of  a  sepulchral  mound,  covering  the  remains  of  a  deceased 
person,  or  of  more  than  one. 

The  first  of  these  Tepehs  which  tradition  has  assigned  to  a  particular 
person,  is  the  tumulus  on  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  obliquely  opposite 
the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  attributed  to  Hecuba,  of  which  Strabo  says : 
"Between  the  two  (Dardanus  and  Abydus)  the  Ehodius  falls  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  directly  opposite  its  mouth  the  Cynossema  (Kuiw  aijfiaj 
or  Kvvoaarjfia,  i.e.  Dog's  monument),  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Hecuba, 
stands  on  the  Chersonesus."^ 

Proceeding  from  the  Dardanelles  by  land  to  the  Plain  of  Troy,  the 
traveller  passes  another  tumulus  to  his  left,  near  the  site  of  Dardanus ; 
immediately  afterwards,  a  third  to  his  right,  and  a  fourth  again  to  his 
left,  above  the  village  of  Ren  Kioi,  Descending  hence  to  the  sea-shore, 
he  passes  three  more  Tepehs  on  the  height  which  overhangs  the  little 
port  of  Karanlik,  and  which  belongs  to  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum.  To 
none  of  the  six  tumuli  last  mentioned  does  tradition  attach  a  name. 

To  the  north  of  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum  he  will  see,  close  to  the 
shore,  a  very  low  tumulus,  to  which  tradition  points  as  the  original 
sepulchre  of  Ajax,  whose  second  resting-place  is  identified  with  the  large 
tumulus  on  a  lower  spur  of  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum.  This  latter 
tumulus  is  called  In  Tepeh,  which  name  may  be  derived  from  the  stem 
AIANT,  seen  in  the  genitive  of  Ata?. 

Riding  thence  along  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  traveller  reaches 
on  tlie  lower  height,  immediately  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
tumulus  which  tradition  throughout  historical  antiquity  claimed  as  the 
tomb  of  Achilles. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  southerly  direction,  on  the  road  which  borders 
the  heights  of  Sigeum  and  leads  to  Yeni  Kioi,  the  traveller  passes  at  a 
distance  of  only  about  350  yds.  to  the  south-east  of  the  latter  tumulus 
another,  which  is  identified  with  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.     But  this  identifi- 

*  Strabo,   xiil.  p.  595 :  /icra|v  tc    6  *V6iios       Hecuba  was  fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
iKwiirrti  irorofUsy  Koff  hv  iv  rp  Xtp^viia^  rh       bitch. 
Kuvhs  (rrjfjid  fariv,  5  ^wriv  'Endfiris  cTfoi  rif^oy. 
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cation  mnst  be  quite  modern,  it  being  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  precise 
statement  of  Homer,  who  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Achilles  the  words :  "  Let 
us  wrap  the  bones  (of  Patroclus)  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them 
in  a  golden  urn,  until  I  also  am  hidden  with  Hades.  Now  do  not  make 
the  tumulus  large,  but  only  of  becoming  size.  Later,  you  Achaeans,  who 
shall  survive  me  on  the  ships  with  many  rowing-benches,  may  make  it 
wide  and  high."  ^  His  companions  obeyed  :  having  gathered  the  bones  of 
Patroclus,  they  wrapped  them  in  a  double  layer  of  fat,  and  put  them  in 
a  golden  urn,  which  they  brought  into  the  tent,  and  covered  with  a  soft 
linen  cloth.  They  then  marked  out  the  round  place  for  the  tumulus,  laid 
the  foundations  around  the  funeral  pile,  and  heaped  up  the  earth.  Having 
completed  the  tumulus,  they  departed.^ 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  to  show  that  the  golden  urn  which 
contained  the  bones  of  Patroclus  was  either  deposited  in  the  tumulus,  or 
was  meant  to  be  ever  deposited  there.  All  we  can  possibly  understand 
here  is  that  on  the  death  of  Achilles  his  bones  should  be  added  to  those 
of  Patroclus  in  the  golden  urn,  and  that  on  that  event  the  tumulus  should 
be  enlarged,  but  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  depositing  of  the  urn 
in  it.  Had  it  been  deposited,  or  had  it  been  destined  to  be  deposited 
there.  Homer  would  not  have  kept  back  from  us  the  important  fact. 
Consequently  the  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  I  wish  I 
could  cite,  as  further  evidence,  the  beautiful  passage  in  the  Odysseij,*' 
where  it  is  said  that  the  bones  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  lie  together  in  a 
golden  amphora,  in  a  tumulus  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont ;  and  the 
passage  in  the  Iliady^  according  to  which  the  bones-  of  Hector,  after  being 
put  in  a  golden  box,  were  laid  in  a  grave  and  covered  with  a  tumulus 
of  stones.  Unfortunately  both  these  books  of  the  Odtjssey  and  Iliad  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  later  additions.  Consequently  all  we 
know  from  the  poet  regarding  the  nature  of  one  of  the  tumuli  in  the 
Plain  of  Troy  is  that  it  was  a  cenotaph,  and  this  Homeric  assertion  has 
bfeen  borne  out  by  all  the  researches  hitherto  made.  But  before  his 
funeral  Patroclus  appeared  to  Achilles  in  a  dream,  and  said : 

Now  the  word  Odirrcii)  has  always  been  translated  by  "  bury  "  or  "  inter." 
But  as  from  the  foregoing  passage  it  is  evident  that  no  real  burial  took 
place,  I  suggest  that  the  meaning  of  this  word,  in  this  instance  as  well  as 
in  three  other  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Biad,'^  can  only  be  "  burn 
the  body  and  perform  the  funeral  ceremony,"  without  implying  that  the 

*  //.  xxiii.  243-248 :  &/a^I  irvp^v  •  €l$ap  5i  x^^"  ^^^  7*^^  fx^vay. 

4ca2  tA  fuy  4v  XIP^^^  ^likrf  Koi  UtXoki  Zrifif  x«*J«»^«*  '^  t^  arjfia  irdKiv  kIov, 
Otlofityf  €ij  5  Kty  aiirhs  4yii>v''At^i  KtvBtantw  *  xxiv.  76-84.  *  xxiv.  793-798. 

r^fi0oy  y  ol  fidXa  iroWhv  iy^  irov4ta$ai  ftywya,  •  //.  xxiii.  71. 

AAA*  iwKiKta  rotov,    tirtira  8i  ica2  rhv  *Axa(o/  '  //.  xxiv.  664,  665 : 

9hp{/y  9  {f^\6v  Tf  ri04ifityaty  ot  Kty  4fifio  4yvrifiap  fidy  k*  ainhy  ivl  fitydpois  yodtp/iey, 

dcvTfpoi  4y  yfiftrai  xoA.vicX^t(ri  \lirri<r$€,  rp  SfKdrji  8^  'cc  0dirrotfi€y  iiatyvT6  re  ?ua6s. 

»  //.  xxiii.  252-257 ;  //.  xxiii.  630 : 

K\aioyr€s  8*  irdpoio  4y7i4os  htrria  Xcvicci  &t  brr&r^  Kp^ioyr*  *AfiapvyK4a  Bdrtrov  *Ex€ioL 
iWtyoy  is  xp^ffdffy  ^pidXtiv  KciX  ZljcKcuca  9iifi6y,  II  xxi.  322,  323  : 

iv  K\ur(ffai  ik  Ciyres  f  oyy  AitI  Kd\v)i/ay.  atrrov  ol  Kcti  cnj/io  tctc^Ictcu,  oifZ4  ri  fiiy  XP*^ 

ropy^o'curro  81  ffiifxa,  $€fitl\i&  t«  irpo$dKoyro  iartu  rvfifioxorja^  Hre  fjuy  $dirT»<riy  *AxcuoL 
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bones  were  buried.  In  this  sense  I  also  understand  the  word  danrr(o  in 
a  passage  in  the  Odyssey^  in  which  the  funeral  of  Elpenor,  is  described: — 
"  Then  I  sent  forward  my  companions  to  the  palace  of  Circe  to  bring 
the  dead  body  of  Elpenor.  We  at  once  cut  trunks  of  trees,  and,  sore 
grieved,  performed  his  funeral  on  the  high  projecting  shore,  shedding 
abundant  tears.  And  when  the  body  was  burnt  with  his  weapons,  we 
heaped  up  a  tomb,  erected  a  pillar  (stele)  on  it,  and  put  up  on  its  highest 
point  a  well-fitting  oar."  ^ 

But  in  another  passage  of  the  Odyssey  the  word  danrrco  must  really 
mean  "  to  bury  in  the  ground :  " — "  First  came  the  soul  of  our  companion 
Elpenor,  for  he  had  not  yet  been  buried  below  the  earth  with  broad 
paths."  « 

In  a  passage  in  the  Iliad,  where  the  funeral  of  Eetion  is  described, 
we  read: — "He  (Achilles)  slew  Eetion;  but  he  stripped  him  not  of  his 
arms,  through  the  restraint  of  a  religious  awe,  but  burnt  him  there  in 
his  panoply,  and  heaped  up  a  mound."  ^^ 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  description  of  Elpenor'a  funeral,  Homer  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  tumulus  was  heaped  over  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  Patroclus,  the  bones  were  carried 
away,  and  the  tumulus  was  a  mere  cenotaph.  But  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  a  post-Homeric  time,  and  probably  as  early  as  the  time 
when  the  xxivth  Iliad  and  the  xxivtb  Odyssey  were  written,  it  was  really 
the  custom  to  heap  a  tumulus  over  the  remains  of  great  personages.  At 
all  events,  in  the  imagination  of  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon's  sepulchre  was  a 
tumulus,  for  he  makes  *  Electra  say :  "  On  the  tumulus  of  this  sepulchre 
I  announce  this  to  my  father." "  Further,  all  the  artificial  tumuli  at 
Sardis,  as  well  as  on  the  Crimean  coast  and  elsewhere  in  the  south  of 
Kussia,  appear  to  be  real  tombs. 

Biding  for  half  an  hour  further  south  on  the  road  to  Teni  Kioi,  the 
traveller  passes  to  the  left  of  another  much  higher  mound,  called  Hagios 
Demetrios  Tepeh,  from  an  open  chapel  close  by,  which  is  dedicated  to  that 
saint.  But,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  chapel  has 
received  this  dedication  from  a  temple  of  white  marble  sacred  to  Demeter, 
which  stood  on  the  site,  and  of  whose  marbles  it  is  partly  built.  This 
Tepeh,  by  its  high  position-  on  the  very  brink  of  the  lofty  shore,  over- 
hangs the  sea,  and  it  is  therefore  visible  from  a  great  distance  out  at  sea ; 
and,  as  Professor  Virchow  says,  there  is  no  point  on  land,  to  a  distance 
of  9  or  12  miles,  from  which  it  cannot  be  seen. 

Proceeding  further  on,  the  traveller,  after  having  passed  Yeni  Kioi, 


8  CHxii.  9-15:  »  0(/.  xi.  51,  52  : 

Z)i  r6r*  iydty  irdpovs  Tpoffiv  is  8<6juara  Kipmis  n/xSny  8i  ^vxh  'EAir^vopoj  ^\$€V  irodpov  • 

ola^fieifai  vtKphy  *E\irfivopa  rtOtrfiwra,  ov  ydp  xw  irdOairro  iwh  x'^ovhi  tvpvoSeifis. 

ipiTpobs  8*  al^lfa  rafidyrtSf  5^  hcporirri  irp6tx'  **  -^'»  vi.  416-419 : 

^iCT^t  ....     Kork  y  ^KTOiftp  'Hcrlwnh 

edm-ofifv  i,x^6fitvoit  0a\tphy  icorck  idxpv  x^ovres.  ov94  fiiv  i^fvdpt^t  (fftfidaffaro  yiip  r6  ye  Ovfif), 

ainh^  ivA  vtKp6i  t*  ^ctij  icoi  Te<Jx«o  v§Kpov^  dXX*  &pa  luv  Kar4init  <ritv  fyrtai  hcuBa\4oiauf 

Hi^a/ity  ixpordrip  rififi<p  tvTJpes  iptrfi6v.  "*  Aeschylus,  Choiphoroe,  v.  4: 

rififiov  J*  ^ir*  6x^  r^9«  tctipinram  ftorrpL 
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comes  to  another  tumulus,  60  ft.  high,  situated  on  the  height  close  to  and 
north  of  the  Bay  of  Besika,  and  called,  probably  for  that  reason,  Besika 
or  Bashika  Tepeh,  from  the  Turkish  work  Beshik,  which  means  "  cradle." 
It  lies  immediately  tc  the  east  of  the  little  promontory  called  Palaeo- 
castro,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before. 

Still  further  south,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley  from  the  heights 
of  Sigeum,  there  follows  a  group  of  tertiary  ridges,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  and  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  rises  another 
gigantic  tumulus,  83  ft.  high  and  433  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  called 
Ujek  Tepeh.  To  understand  well  the  height  of  83  ft.  the  reader  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  highest  houses  in  Broadway  in  New  York  are  not 
more  than  70  ft.  high. 

Going  on  thence  to  Bounarbashi,  and  ascending  the  heights  behind  it 
— the  Bali  Dagh — the  traveller  sees  there  four  more  tumuli,  the  highest 
of  which  consists  of  loose  pebbles,  and  has  for  this  reason  been  identified, . 
by  the  defenders  of  tho  Troy-Bounarbashi  theory,  with  the  tomb  of  Hector ; 
while  of  the  other  three,  which  are  much  lower,  one  has  been  attributed 
by  them  to  King  Priam  himself. 

Descending  again  to  Bounarbashi  and  crossing  the  Scamander,  the 
traveller  finds  opposite  the  Bali  Dagh — on  the  slope  of  the  mount  which 
overhangs  the  river,  and  which,  as  before  mentioned,  is  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town — another  tumulus*  of  pebbles,  which  has  lost 
much  of  its  primitive  height.  Descending  again  and  riding  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Scamander,  the  traveller  sees,  at  a  short  distance  to 
the  north-west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Scamander  and  the  Thymbrius, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  the  large  tumulus  called  Hanai  Tepeh, 
situated  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  whom  I  have  helped  to 
excavate  it,  and  who  has  described  the  results  of  our  researches  in 
Appendix  IV. 

Proceeding  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  by  the  road  to 
Hissarlik,  the  traveller  passes  to  his  right  another  smaller  tumulus, 
called  Pasha  Tepeh,*  on  a  low  hill-ridge,  which  extends  from  the  heights 
of  the  tertiary  formation  pretty  far  into  the  plain.  Further  on,  at 
distances  of  no  more  than  200  and  300  y^s.  to  the  south  of  Novum  Ilium, 
he  sees  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  two  still  smaller  tumuli. 

Finally,  I  have  to  mention  the  low  tumulus  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yds.  to  the  north  of  Koum 
Ejoi.  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  this  tumulus  repeatedly  in  the 
preceding  pages,  and  have  explained  the  reasons  why  I  hold  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  tumulus  of  Ilus,  which  is  mentioned  four  times  in 
the  Iliad. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  history  of  the  researches  made  in  these  tumuli 
of  the  Troad,  generally  called  *•  Heroic  Tombs,"  I  must  begin  with  that  of 
Ajax,  as  according  to  tradition  it  was  first  opened,  not  indeed  by  the  hands 
of  men,  but  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 


>  This  tumulus,  like  all  the  other  tumuli,  is  indicated  on  tho  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
*  Marked  on  the  map  Pasha  Tepeh  or  Tumulus  of  Batieia. 
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1.  The  Tumulus  of  Ajax, — ^As  before  mentioned,  the  tumulns  on  the 
shore  of  the  Hellespont,  600  yds.  to  the  north  of  the  conical  hill  now 
universally  attributed  to  Ajax,  and  called  In  Tepeh,  has  had  the  honour  to 
be  indicated  by  tradition  as  the  original  tomb  of  that  hero.  According 
to  the  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  that  side  of  the  tumulus  which  faced 
the  shore  having  been  washed  away  by  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  the 
tomb  was  rendered  easy ;  the  corpse  was  found  to  be  of  so  gigantic  a 
size  that  the  bones  at  the  knees,  called  knee-pans  {jpaiellae)  by  anatomists, 
were  of  about  the  size  of  the  quoit  {discus)  of  a  boy  who  exercises  himself 
in  the  pentathlon,^  This  legend  is  confirmed  by  Philostratus,  who  says 
that,  the  tumulus  of  Ajax  having  been  destroyed  by  the  sea,  his  bones 
had  come  to  light,  denoting  a  man  11  cubits  long,  and  that  Hadrian, 
on  his  visit  to  Troy,  embraced  and  kissed  them,  and  erected  over  them 
the  present  tumulus,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  in  honour  of  Ajax.*  Accord- 
ing to  M.  Burnouf s  measurement,  the  height  of  this  tumulus  of  In 
Tepeh  above  the  sea  is  131  ft.  Strabo  also  confirms  the  fact  that  in 
his  time  the  tomb  of  Ajax  was  on  the  shallow  sea-shore,  for  he  writes : 
"  Hereupon  (after  Ophrynium)  follows  the  city  of  Khoeteum  on  a  hill,  and, 
adjoining  Rhoeteum,  the  shallow  sea-shore,  on  which  is  the  tomb  and  the 
temple  of  Ajax,  as  well  as  his  statue,  which  was  taken  away  by  Marcus 
Antonius  and  carried  to  Egypt ;  but  Caesar  Augustus  returned  it  to  the 
Rhoeteans."*  Strabo*s  statement  is  confirmed  by  Lucan*  (38-65  a.d.), 
who  praises  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of  Ajax. 

It  appears  incredible  indeed  that  all  the  archaeologists  who  cite  the 
passage  of  Philostratus  have  thought  the  word  Treptapfw^eiv  meant 
"  restore,"  and  have  therefore  understood  that  Hadrian  merely  restored 
the  tomb  and  the  temple,  whereas  rd^v  Trepuipfw^eiv  tlvi  can  never  have 
meant  anything  else  than  "  erect  a  tomb  to  some  one."  Strange  to  say, 
even  no  less  an  authority  than  Carl  Gotthold  Lenz,'  one  of  the  greatest 
philologists  and  Homeric  scholars  that  ever  lived,  has  fallen  into  this 
wonderful  error. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  whether  the  corpse  found  in  the 
low  tumulus  on  the  sea-shore  was  ,that  of  Ajax  or  not ;  at  all  events,  it 
appears  certain  that  a  corpse  was  found  there,  and  that  Hadrian  brought 
it  to  the  spur  of  the  heights  of  Rhoeteum,  now  called  In  Tepeh,  and  built  a 
small  sanctuary  over  it,  which  he  covered  up  with  a  high  conical  tumulus ; 
and  no  doubt  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  of  it  was  visible  at  the  top  of 


'  Pausanias,  i.  35,  §  3 :  rov  yhp  rd^v  t&  irpits  *KZpuu'hv  fiaaiXia  Tcp«rr€(X<u  avrk  4s  TpoloM 

rhv  cuyioA.^i'  t^offMV  iiriKKvffat  rifv  OdXtwaay,  i\$6yra  koI  rhy  yvpl    ro[^»    Ttpiapfjtio'ai   r^ 

ica2  r^y  ttroZov  is  rh  fAyfjfia  ov  xaAtx^i'  Toirjirai,  Afovri  <f<mv  &  Koi  Tpoffirrv^dfifyoif  rAv  iirr&y 

Kcd  fit  rod  ytKpov  rh  fitytOos  rtKfxalpeaOcu  Tp9€  koI  <l>i\'fia'cuna, 

MXwt '   xtrrdBXov  ykp  irai^hs  tlval  ol  itark  *  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  595 :  ETto  'Polrtiov  ir^\a  ir\ 

ZiffKov  iiiKurra  rh,  M  rots  y6vaxrtv  h<rray  koXov-  K6<p<p  KUfiivyi   koL    t#  'Potrcfy    owe x^s   i^v 

Itivas  Z\  vith  ruv  iarp&v  fjLv\as.  aKtrtr^is,    i<p^  f  fivrifia  icoi  Uphy  Ataanos  Kai, 

*  Philostr.     Heroicay    p.     137,    ed.    Kayser:  &v8/>(cb,   tv  Apayros  *Ayrwylov  K0fiiff94yra  e/s 

''Alcove   5^  *    irdinros  ^v  /jloi,   (^vc,   iroXAck  r&y  AXyvwroy  &xc8«icc  ro7s  'PoireicMri  vdXty,  KaOdwtp 

kiri<rrovfJL4ytay    ^h    trod    yiyytaffKotyf   ts   ^Xr/f  Koi  HWots,  6  "Xfficurrhs  Kcutrap. 

iia^dapriytu  fi.4v  Tort  rh  rov  AXayros  fTTJfia  6irb  •  Pharaaiia^  ix.  961-979. 

T^ J  BaKdafTHs^  irphs  f  Kurat^  6<rra  8i  4v  ahrtp  *  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Kbene  von  Troja ;  Ncu 

^ayrtyoL  Korh  ivBtKdxrix^fy  fi^P^Tfov^  koX  t^aaicfv  Strelitz,  1798,  p.  7^ 
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the  mound.  The  base  of  this  building  was  circular,  and  was,  as  Choiseul- 
GouflSer  reports,  consolidated  by  a  number  of  curved  walls  built  within 
the  circle,  and  adapted  to  support   the  weight  of  the  edifice.     There 


No.  1612.    Tmnulos  of  In  Tepeh,  oillcd  the  Tomb  of  AJax,  with  the  Ruius  of  hia  Temple  buUt  by  UadriAn. 

appears  to  have  been  no  other  entrance  than  by  a  circular  passage 
vaulted  all  round,  3^  ft.  in  diameter.  This  passage  is  still  well  preserved, 
but  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  probably  consisted  of  large 
wrought  stones,  were  in  1770  partly  taken  out  by  a  Turkish  officer,® 
who  used  the  materials  for  building  a  bridge.  Visitors  will  find  in  and 
close  to  the  tumulus  large  massive  blocks  of  masonry,  consisting  of 
small  stones  joined  with  chalk.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  early 
Christians  who,  in  their  pious  zeal,  destroyed  so  many  temples  and  works 
of  art,  also  destroyed  the  temple  and  statue  of  Ajax,  but  this  could  not  of 
course  be  done  without  partly  demolishing  the  tumulus.  The  Turkish 
officer,  therefore,  who  in  1770  removed  the  foundations  of  the  temple, 
only  completed  the  destruction  begun  probably  1400  years  before.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  close  to  the  shore,  visitors  will 
see  a  large  mutilated  marble  statue,  which  may  perhaps  be  identical 
with  the  statue  of  Ajax.  The  sea  is  10  ft.  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
primitive  tumulus  of  Ajax  ;  but  in  strong  southerly  storms  the  mound  is 
nevertheless  flooded,  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  waves.  What  now  remains  of  it  is  not  more 
than  3  ft.  4  in.  above  the  surface,  and  consists  of  pebbles  with  a  largo 
number  of  fragments  of  marble  sculptures.  I  sank  a  shaft  in  the  mound, 
but  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  8  ft.  4  in.,  and  found  nothing  but 
pebbles  and  some  large  bones  identified  by  Professor  Virchow  as  horse- 
bones.     There  is  no  trace  of  a  temple. 


•  SeeC.  G.  Lenr,  Die  Ebene  ton  Troja,  nach  dem  Graf  en  ChoisetU-Gouffier ;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798, 
p.  77. 
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2.  TJie  Tumulus  of  Achilles. — The  second  tumulus  in  succession,  called 
that  of  Achilles,  was  explored  in  1786  by  a  Jew,  by  order  and  on  account 
of  Choiseul-GouflSer,  who  was  at  that  time  French  Ambassador  at  Con- 


li(u  1613.    Tumuliu  called  tbe  Tomb  of  AnhiUea. 


stantinople.  A  shaft  was  sunk  from  the  top,^  and  the  virgin  soil  was 
reached  at  a  depth  of  29  ft.  The  upper  part  of  the  conical  tumulus  was 
found  to  consist  of  well-beaten  clay  to  the  depth  of  6  ft. ;  then  followed  a 
compact  layer  of  stones  and  clay,  2  ft.  deep  ;  a  third  stratum  consisted  of 
earth  mixed  with  sand;  a  fourth  of  very  fine  sand.  In  the  centre  was 
found  a  small  cavity,  4  ft.  in  length  and  breadth,  formed  of  masonry,  and 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  which  had  broken  under  the  weight  pressing 
upon  it.  In  the  cavity  were  found  charcoal,  ashes  impregnated  with  fat, 
fragments  of  pottery  exactly  similar  to  the  Etruscan,  several  bones,  easy 
to  distinguish,  among  which  was  a  tibia,  and  the  fragment  of  a  skull ; 
also  fragments  of  an  iron  sword ;  and  a  bronze  figure  seated  on  a  chariot 
with  horses.  Several  of  the  clay  vases  were  much  burnt  and  vitrified, 
whereas  all  the  painted  vessels  were  unhurt.  This  is  an  abstract  of  the 
account  given  of  the  excavations  by  Choiseul-Gouffier.^®  But,  as  no  man 
of  experience  or  worthy  of  confidence  was  present  at  the  excavation, 
scholars  seem  to  have  distrusted  the  account  from  the  first,  and  to  have 
thought  that  the  Jew,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  reward,  had  procured 
and  prepared  beforehand  all  the  objects  he  pretended  to  have  found  in  the 
tumulus.  And  all  the  experience  we  have  now  gathered  by  the  explora- 
tion of  so  many  similar  tumuli  is  fatal  to  the  Jew's  account  of  his  dis- 
coveries. As  I  felt  assured  that  the  fragments  of  pottery  contained  in  the 
tumulus  would  give  me  the  key  to  its  date,  I  was  very  anxious  to  explore 


•  See  C.  G.  Lenz,  Die  Ebene  von  Troja,  nach  dem  Grafen  Choisettl-Gouffier ;  Neu  Strelitz,  1798, 
p.  64.  »•  Ibid.  pp.  60-62. 
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it ;  but  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  Turk  in  Koum  Kaleh,  would  not  give 
me  the  permission  to  sink  a  shaft  in  it  without  receiving  beforehand  a 
reward  of  £100, 1  abstained  from  doing  so. 

That  this  tumulus  was  considered  in  the  historical  times  of  antiquity 
as  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles,  is  evident  from  Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  33)  and 
Quintus  Smyrnaeus  (vii.  402),  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Scamander.  That  Homer  knew,  from  his  own  eyesight,  the  tumulus 
which  in  his  time  was  considered  as  the  common  tomb  of  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  or  at  least  that  he  had  a  particular  tumulus  in  view  which  he 
attributes  in  common  to  both  heroes,  appears  evident  from  the  verses  in 
which  he  makes  Achilles  direct  the  Greeks  to  heap  up  for  Patroclus 
a  small  tumulus,  and  to  make  it  larger  and  higher  after  his  own  death.^ 
This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  which  Patroclus  appears  to 
Achilles  in  his  dream,  and  begs  him  not  to  put  his  bones  apart  from  his 
own,^  but  to  erect  a  tumulus  over  the  bones  of  both.^  I  call  attention 
to  the  word  aop6(;  (an  uttu^  elprjfiivop),  used  in  the  latter  verse  for  the 
usual  (TYifia. 

3.  The  next  tumulus  excavated  was  that  which  is  situated  on  the 
height  above  Een  Kioi.  It  was  explored  by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Calvert, 
who  ascertained  that  it  was  an  artificial  mound,  but  found  neifher  bones, 
nor  ashes,  nor  objects  of  human  industry  in  it. 

4.  Tlie  Tumulus  of  Priam. — The  fourth  tumulus  was  excavated  by 
Mr.  irank  Calvert,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it:* — "According 
to  the  description  of  Forchhammer,  three  of  the  four  tumuli  before 
Gergis  are  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  rocky  eminence,  the  Bali  Dagh, 
a  little  distance  outside  the  thick  wall  which  separates  them  from  the 
Acropolis ;  and  by  the  side  of  each  is  a  deep  pit,  apparently  artificial. 
The  fourth  is  on  the  same  ridge,  more  to  the  west.  He  is  not  altogether 
correct,  however,  in  stating  that  their  materials  are  all  derived  from 
the  natural  rock  on  which  they  stand,  for  ona  of  them  alone  is  entirely 
so ;  namely,  the  one  correctly  so  described  by  Lechevalier,  and  which  he 
names  the  tomb  of  Hector.  The  largest  of  the  other  mounds,  supposed 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Priam,*  was  the  one  I  decided  on  excavating.  It  is 
about  13  ft.  in  height,  and,  cropping  out  on  the  summit,  traces  of  a 
quadrangular  building  were  visible.  I  caused  an. open  shaft  to  be  com- 
menced at  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  it  was  carried  along  the  surface 
of  the  natural  rock  through  a  mixture  of  earth  and  stones,  as  far  as 
the  masonry  in  the  centre,  which  rested  upon  the  rock.  This  structure 
I  found  to  be,  as  at  the  top,  square  in  form,  and  measuring  about  14  ft. 
by  12.  It  is  formed  of  large  irregular  stones,  roughly  hewn  on  the 
outward  faces  alone,  and  put  together  without  cement.  The  space  in 
the  interior  is  filled  in  with  small  loose  stones.     A  few  casual  potsherds 

>  n,  xxiii.  245-248:  »  H.  xxiii.  91: 

iAA*  iwituc4a  roTow,    #ir€iTo  8i  jcol  rhy  *Axaiol  *  Contributiofu  towards  the  Ancieni  (hogmphy 

€vpvy  ff  6rlrri\6y  t€  riO^fityai,  ot  Kty  ifiuo  of  the  Troadj  p.  2. 

ZfvTtpoi  iy  y^ttrai  trcKvKk-fiifri  \lirnffB€,  •  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the  Plain  of 

*  11,  xxiii.  69-90.  2Voy,  by  W.  Franklin,  p.  19 ;  Walpole*«  TVoceft,  i. 

p.  108. 
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were  thrown  out  during  the  excavations,  but  nothing  was  found  to 
indicate  that  this  mound  had  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  It 
appears  rather  to  have  served  as  a  base  to  some  statue  or  public  monu- 
ment, or,  as  Dr.  Hunt  remarks,  as  a  foundation  to  some  altar  or  shrine."  • 

5.  The  fifth  tumulus  explored,  likewise  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert,  was  the 
conical  mound  below  Yeni  Shehr,  the  so-called  Tumulus  of  Patroclus. 
He  sank  an  open  shaft  in  it  and  dug  down  in  the  centre  to  the  virgin  soil, 
but  found  here  also  neither  bones  nor  ashes  nor  anything  else.  Homer 
says  of  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus : 

which  means,  "  they  traced  out  the  circle  for  the  tumulus,  and  encom- 
passed it  with  foundation-stones."  This  passage  leads  us  naturally  to 
expect  to  find  at  least  one  circle  of  stones  in  or  around  this  and  the  other 
tumuli ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  found  in  any  one  of  the  tumuli 
hitherto  excavated. 

6.  The  Tumulus  of  Hector, — In  October  1872  this  tumulus,  already 
mentioned  as  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  was  excavated  by  my  honoured  friend 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  consists  entirely  of  small  stones,  and  was,  probably 
for  this  reason,  attributed  by  Lechevalier  to  Hector.  But  there  were 
found  in  it  neither  bones  nor  charcoal  nor  any  traces  of  the  destination  of 
this  tumulus  for  a  funeral  mound. 

7.  The  Pasha  Tepeh. — The  seventh  tumulus,  called  Pasha  Tepeh,  was 
excavated  in  the  beginning  of  May  1873  by  Mrs.  Sophia  Schliemann. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
regarding  the  identity  of  this  ^tumulus  with  the  mound  held  by  Strabo 
to  be  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes,  mentioned  by  Homer,®  for  Strabo  says  that 
it  was  situated  at  a  distance  of  5  stadia  from  Novum  Hium  on  the  road 
to  Alexandria-Troas.®  But  Alexandria-Troas  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Ilium,  and  the  road  to  it,  which  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  ford  of  the 
Scamander  at  its  entrance  into  the  valley,  goes  direct  south  as  far  as 
Bounarbashi.  Now,  Pasha  Tepeh  is  exactly  at  a  distance  of  1017  yds.  to 
the  south  of  the  southern  wall  of  Novum  Ilium,  and  therefore  its  situation 
answers  perfectly  to  Strabo's  indication,  and  even  the  road  close  to  which  it 
lies  is  most  probably  identical  with  the  road  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  But 
the  identity  of  this  tumulus  with  the  tomb  of  Aesyetes  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  for,  according  to  the  above  Homeric  passage,  Priam's  son  Polites 
was  watching  on  the  tumulus  of  Aesyetes  when  the  Achaeans  should  rush 
forth  from  the  ships,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  situated  to  the 
north  of  Ilium,  between  the  city  and  the  Hellespont,  probably  about  Koum 
Kioi.  If,  therefore,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  whd  adopted  his 
theory,  pretended  that  Pasha  Tepeh  was  identical  with  the  tumulus  of 
Aesyetes,  it  was  merely  to  uphold  their  impossible  theory  that  Troy  had 
been  situated  on  the  site  of  'iXiecov  Kd)fir). 

But  Pasha  Tepeh  being  in  front  of  Ilium  and  to  the  side  of  the  Plain, 


•  Walpole's  Trave!8y  i.  p.  108.  ^  /?.  xxiii.  2:>5. 

•  //.  it  791-794,  already  quoted  at  p.  147.  •  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  599. 
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its  position  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  indications  which  Homer  ^® 
giyes  ns  of  the  position  of  the  monument  held  by  the  gods  to  be  the 
tomnlos  of  Myrin6,  whereas  men  believed  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of 
Batieia,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  poet,  in  describing 
this  tomb  to  us,  had  Pasha  Tepeh  in  yiew. 


We  have  seen  that  Batieia,  or  Bateia,  was  the  daughter  of  Teucer,  son 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  nymph  Idaea,  and  the  queen  of  Dardanus. 
Myrine,  to  whom  the  tumulus  was  ascribed  by  the  gods,  was  one  of  the 


>•  //.ii.  811-814: 

Hot  I  94  ris  irpowdpoiBt  iroAior  attrua  KoXwvrjy 
iv  irc8(y  dir(ij/ci/9c,  vtpi^pofios  Ma  koX  Maj 


r^v  ^  rot  }kvZp9s  BarUiw  KiKXi^vKovffiVy 
iiBdyaroi  94  re  (rrjfia  iroKvaKdpdfioio  Mvplyris- 
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Amazons  who  undertook  a  campaign  against  Troy.^  I  remind  the  reader 
that,  according  to  Professor  Sayce,  Myrin6  is  identical  with  Smyrna, 
which  was  a  name  of  Artemis-Cybele,  the  Amazons  having  been  in  the 
first  instance  the  priestesses  of  this  Asiatic  goddess. 

Mrs.  Schliemann  sank  from  the  top  a  shaft  lOfft.  broad  and  17^  ft 
long,  and  found  that  the  layer  of  vegetable  soil  is  scarcely  more  than 
I  of  an  inch  thick;  then  follows  brown  earth  as  hard  as  stone,  which 
alternates  with  strata  of  calcareous  earth.  At  a  depth  of  15  ft.  the  white 
limestone  rock  was  struck.  No  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found,  much  less 
the  bones  of  a  burnt  corpse.  That  Mrs.  Schliemann  could  have  missed  the 
traces  of  a  funeral  pyre,  if  ^such  had  really  existed,  is  inconceivable,  when 
we  consider  the  size  of  the  perpendicular  cutting.  There  were  found  in 
the  brown  earth  some  fragments  of  hand-made  pottery  similar  to  that  of 
the  third,  the  burnt  city  of  Hissarlik,  which  led  me  to  ascribe  a  similar 
age  to  the  mound.  But,  after  the  winter  rains  had  widened  the  shaft 
and  brought  to  light  more  pottery,  I  found  there  also  very  common 
archaic  Greek  potsherds,  which  made  me  at  first  doubt  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  tumulus.  But  having  carefully  compared  them  with  the 
common  archaic  pottery  found  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  Novum  Ilium, 
as  well  as  with  the  archaic  pottery  found  in  my  excavations  in  Ithaca, 
I  no  longer  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them  a  high  antiquity,  although 
their  age  does  not,  of  course,  come  up  to  that  of  even  the  latest  pre- 
historic city  of  Hissarlik.  I  therefore  find  in  the  pottery  no  obstacle 
to  my  theory  that  this  tumulus  existed  at  the  time  of  Homer,  and  that  it 
gave  him  the  idea  for  the  sepulchre  of  Queen  Batieia  or  the  Amazon  Myrin6* 
As  for  the  fragments  of  pre-historic  pottery  contained  in  the  tumulus, 
they  were  no  doubt  lying  on  or  in  the  ground  with  which  it  was  heaped  up. 

8.  Tumulus  of  UJek  Tepeh. — Although  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Austen 
Henry  Layard  had  already  in  January  1879  obtained  for  me  permission 
to  explore  the  remaining  tumuli  of  the  Troad,  there  yet  remained  a 
thousand  difficulties  to  overcome.  But  by  the  kind  endeavours  of  Mr. 
E.  Malet,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  during  Sir  A.  H.  Layard's  absence, 
and  of  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who 
assisted  me  at  the  request  of  Professor  Virchow,  I  obtained  my  firman  on 
the  17th  of  April,  and  began  on  the  following  morning  to  sink  shafts  on 
the  summits  of  the  gigantic  tumuli  of  TJjek  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh. 

Ujek  is  the  pure  Turkish  word  .;V^J,  which  means  "fireside."      The 

tumulus  is,  according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  213  ft.  high  above 
the  sea,  and  it  has  obtained  its  name  from  the  strange  fact  that  (probably 
from  a  confusion  of  the  name  Ilus  with  Elias)  it  is  regarded  as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Elias  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  who 
go  thither  on  pilgrimage  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  to  pray  to  him  and  to  light  fires  on  the  top  of  the  tumulus  in 
his  honour.  Such  fires  mutft  have  been  kindled  there  by  the  Christians  for 
many  centuries,  for  down  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  2  in.  I  found  nothing  but 
yellow  wood-ashes  mixed  with  fragments  of  uninteresting  modern  pottery. 


>  n.  iii.  189,  190  ;  Strabo,  xu.  p.  573. 
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I  began  my  excayations  by  sinking  a  shaft  10  ft.  square.  I  worked 
during  the  first  two  days  with  picks  and  shovels  only,  with  which  latter 
I  threw  out  the  earth  from  the  shaft ;  but  the  next  two  days  I  had  to 


employ  baskets,  and,  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  had  reached  13  ft.,  to 
erect  a  wooden  triangle  (called  by  builders  shear-legs),  by  means  of  which 
the  earth  was  drawn  out  in  baskets  with  windlasses.  In  the  accompanying 
engraving,  No.  1515,  this  tumulus  is  represented  from  the  north  side. 
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which  has,  according  to  M.  Burnoufs  meaanrement,  a  perpendicular 
height  of  68  ft.  6  in. ;  its  greatest  height  of  83  ft.  is  on  the  east  side,  its 
lowest  of  53  ft.  8  in.  on  the  west  side.     Another  engraving,  No.  1516, 


No.  1516.    The  Scanunder  below  ibe  oooflaence  of  the  Tbymbrios ;  in  tbe  background  the  Tamolas  of  UJek  Tepeb. 

represents  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  as  seen  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Scamander  and  Thymbrius. 

The  excavations  of  both  Ujek  Tepeh  and  Besika  Tepeh  were  conducted 
by  my  able  engineer  Mr.  M.  Gorkiewicz.  The  first  day  I  could  only  work 
the  shaft  in  Ujek  Tepeh  with  four  labourers,  but  I  had  to  increase  the 
number  daily  as  we  went  deeper,  until  I  had  twelve  workmen,  which 
remained  the  number  of  hands  in  the  shaft  to  the  end.^ 

I  struck,  at  a  depth  of  2  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  wall  which 
consists  alternately  of  roughly-hewn  stones,  large  and  small,  from  1  ft. 
to  3  ft.  long  and  from  8  in.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  thick,  cemented  with  a  quantity 
of  .clay ;  and,  as  visitors  will  see,  by  a  most  lucky  chance  this  wall  was 
discovered  exactly  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft,  so  that  it  was  no  obstacle 
to  me.  Its  direction  is  from  north  to  south.  Having  dug  through  the 
layer  of  ashes,  I  struck  alternately  layers  of  coarse  yellow,  brown,  or 
whitish  clay,  which  are  intersected  at  intervals  of  from  4  to  5  ft.  by 
horizontal  strata  of  unwrought  stones ;  and  these  could  not,  in  my  opinion, 
have  been  put  there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  On  reaching  a  depth  of  6  ft.,  I  found  that  my  shaft  had  been 
commenced  on  too  large  a  scale,  and  I  therefore  narrowed  it  to  6j^  ft. 
square.  To  avoid  fatal  accidents  I  supported  the  four  sides  of  the  shaft 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally  with  large  beams  and  thick  planks, 
which  were  carefully  nailed  together.  Nevertheless  there  was  always 
some  danger,  particularly  for  the  workmen  who  worked  in  the  shaft,  and 
who  always  had  to  be  hoisted  in  and  out  by  the  rope  of  the  windlass. 
I  therefore  paid  somewhat  higher  wages  to  those  who  worked  the  windlass 
above,  and  double  wages  to  those  who  worked  below.  No  Greek  workman 
in  the  Troad  ever  works  on  a  Sunday  or  on  any  of  the  numerous  other 


*  The  following  description  is  illustrated  by  Plans  V.  and  VI.  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  the 
former  giring  a  Plan  and  the  latter  a  Section  of  the  subterranean  buildings  within  the  tumulus. 
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Ghreek  holidays;  but  by  paying  5  francs  to  each  man  who  worked  on 
those  days,  I  got  them  to  overcome  all  their  scruples,  and  always  had  most 
assiduous  labourers.  Thus  in  four  weeks'  time  I  reached,  at  a  depth  of 
46  ft.  4  in.,  the  virgin  soil,  consisting  of  very  hard  yellow  clay  mixed  with 
stones.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  excavation  (Plans  V.  and  VI.), 
the  large  wall  on  the  west  side  of  my  shaft  is  only  11  •  80  metres  = 
39  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  reaches  down  to  a  depth  of  42  ft.  below  the  sur- 
face ;  consequently,  it  was  not  built  on  the  virgin  soil,  but  4  ft.  4  in. 
above  it.  By  comparing  these  figures  with  the  height  of  the  tumulus 
as  given  above,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  mound  was  erected  on  a 
natural  hill. 

Simultaneously  with  this  shaft,  I  dug  into  the  mound  from  the  north 
side,  at  a  perpendicular  depth  of  66  ft.  8  in.  below  the  summit,  a  tunnel 
6  ft.  8  in.  high,  5  ft.  4  in.  broad  below  and  4  ft.  4  in.  above  ;  and  I  made 
it  vaulted,  in  order  to  lessen  the  danger  for  my  workmen.  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  tunnel,  there  was  only  room  in  it  for  three  men,  of 
whom  two  worked  with  picks,  whilst  the  third  carried  out  the  earth  in  a 
wheelbarrow. 

I  did  not  begin  the  tunnel  lower  down,  owing  to  the  rising  ground  on 
the  west  side  of  the  tumulus,  which  made  me  afraid  that  I  should  strike 
the  natural  soil.  The  earth  being  as  hard  as  stone,  and  the  tunnel  being 
so  narrow,  I  could  not  work  in  it  with  my  usual  pick-axes,  and  had  to 
have  a  dozen  steel  picks  half  their  size  made  in  haste,  one  end  of  which 
was  pointed  and  the  other  2-3rd8  in.  broad  and  very  sharp.  When  I 
had  penetrated  29  ft.  horizontally  into  the  mound,  I  came  upon  the  virgin 
soil,  consisting  of  a  yellowish  sandy  clay  and  stones.  It  was  covered  to 
the  depth  of  1  ft.  7  in.  with  a  layer  of  humus,  which  was  no  doubt  on 
the  surface  when  the  tumulus  was  built.  This  humus  was  covered,  from 
1ft.  2  in.  to  1ft.  4  in.  deep,  by  a  layer  of  brown  clay,  succeeded  by 
another  thin  layer  of  black  earth.  This  latter  was  followed  by  a  thin 
layer  of  white  clay,  on  which  again  lay  a  stratum  of  humus ;  then 
followed  again  a  layer  of  brownish  clay,  3  ft.  thick.  I  now  at  once 
ordered  the  tunnel  to  be  raised  6j^ft. ;  and  as,  in  digging  further  into 
the  mound,  I  nevertheless  again  struck  the  virgin  soil,  I  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  tunnel  3]^  ft.  higher,  and  then  to  follow  the  ascending  slope  of 
the  natural  soil  in  the  direction  of  my  shaft,  which  I  at  last  reached 
after  a  month's  very  hard  labour. 

The  layers  of  brown,  yellow,  or  white  clay  succeeded  each  other 
continually  as  I  worked  on.  Visitors  will  see  that  their  thickness  varies, 
which  is  natural,  for  the  earth  was  of  course  brought  gradually  from 
many  different  places  when  the  mound  was  heaped  up.  Fortunately  I  had 
no  need  to  support  the  sides  or  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  with  wooden 
beams  and  planks ;  for  the  soil  being,  as  already  mentioned,  as  hard  as 
stone,  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to  my  workmen.  But  the  heat 
in  the  narrow  tunnel  was  very  great,  and  it  was  increased  by  the  petroleum 
lamps ;  besides,  the  work  being  very  heavy,  I  was  obliged  to  pay  the 
workmen  5  francs  a  head  daily.  Great  was  our  joy  when  at  last  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  was  reached,  and  a  cool  draught  of  air  was  established 
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through  the  tnnnel.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  my  workmen  with  13 
okes  (32  J  bottles)  of  wine  and  two  roasted  sheep,  which  I  had  given  them 
on  the  occasion.  The  tunnel  is  96  ft.  8  in.  long.  By  digging  galleries  to 
the  right  and  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  I  found  that  the  great  wall 
formed  the  east  side  of  a  gigantic  quadrangular  mass  of  masonry,  a  spe- 
cies of  tower,  15  ft.  square  ;  its  height  being,  as  already  stated,  39  ft.  4  in. 
I  furthfer  ascertained  that  it  had  been  founded  directly  above  a  circular 
enclosure,  4  ft.  4  in.  high,  consisting  of  well-cut  polygons,  from  1^  to  2^^  ft. 
long,  1ft.  2  in.  broad,  and  2ift.  thick,  which  are  so  admirably  fitted 
together  that  the  whole  enclosure  appears  to  consist  of  one  single  block ; 
its  diameter  being  34  ft.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  plan  and  section  of 
XJjek  Tepeh  (Plans  V.  and  VI.),  on  the  north-west  side  of  this  circle 
another  wall  leans  against  it,  which  also  forms  a  curve,  but  of  a  greater 
radius.  It  is  of  the  same  height,  and  consists  of  rather  small  quad- 
rangular wrought  stones,  joined  together  without  any  binding  material. 
Having  cut  a  gallery  into  the  massive  square  structure,  I  found  in  its 
midst,  and  6  ft.  above  its  base,  a  quadrangular  cavity,  3  ft.  square  and  5  ft. 
high,^  filled  with  fine  earth,  which  must  in  the  course  of  ages  have  pene- 
trated through  the  fissures  between  the  stones.  From  this  cavity  I  cut 
a  vertical  shaft  through  the  masonry  down  to  the  virgin  soil,  without 
finding  anything  else  than  some  fragments  of  pottery,  among  which  late 
Roman  potsherds  are  conspicuous,  and  also  an  iron,  knife.  I  also  dug 
galleries  above  ^the  two  circular  walls,  and  was  by  these  means  enabled 
to  sink  vertical  shafts  into  the  circular  enclosures.  From  one  of  the 
shafts  I  also  dug  a  tunnel,  and  joined  it  to  the  shaft  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  massive  quadrangular  tower ;  but  everywhere  I  obtained  the  same 
result — some  fragments  of  iron  implements  and  pottery  of  various  epochs, 
among  which  late  Boman  pottery  is  the  most  abundant.  The  very 
same  result  had  been  obtained  in  the  large  vertical  shaft,  as  well  as  in 
the  large  tunnel. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  dig  tunnels  in  the  midst  of  a  huge  mound,  from 
these  again  to  sink  shafts,  and  to  dig  tunnels  again  from  the  bottom  of 
these  shafts,  he  who  has  been  an  eye-witness  of  such  an  undertaking  can 
alone  understand. 

In  the  opinion  of  M.  Burnouf  and  my  own,  the  circular  enclosure  of 
polygonal  stones,  over  which  the  quadrangular  tower  is  built,  caiX  have 
been  nothing  else  than  a  sacred  shrine,  and  must  probably  have  been  built 
a  considerable  time  before  the  superincumbent  structure  and  the  tumulus 
were  erected.  He  thinks  with  me  that  it  is  of  the  Macedonian  age,  or 
perhaps  of  the  fifth  century  B.C. ;  for  as  the  polygons  have  been  worked 
with  iron  pick-hammers,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  attribute 
to  it  a  higher  antiquity.  Professor  Sayce  finds  the  masonry  of  the 
circular  enclosure  to  be  distinctively  Macedonian,  and  does  not  think  it 
can  possibly  be  older. 

Considering  all  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  history  knows  only  of 
one  single  tumulus  having  been  erected  here,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 


»  See  on  Plan  VI. 
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that  this  must  necessarily  be  that  very  historical  monument ;  namely, 
the  tumulus  which,  according  to  Herodian,  the  Emperor  Caracalla  (211- 
216  A.D.)  erected  in  honour  of  his  most  intimate  friend  Festus,  whom 
some  believed  he  had  poisoned  merely  to  provide  his  Patroclus,  in  order 
to  imitate  the  funeral  celebrated  by  Achilles  to  his  friend,*  which  Homer 
describes  with  so  much  beauty  and  precision  in  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Iliad. 

The  tumulus  of  Patroclus  was,  as  we  have  seen  above,  a  mere 
cenotaph;  it  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  tumulus  of  Festus  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  cenotaph,  because  the  funeral  rites  detailed  by  Homer 
were,  of  course,  scrupulously  observed  by  Caracall^.  The  identity  of  this 
tumulus  with  that  of  Festus  is  confirmed  by  its  gigantic  proportions ;  for 
a  vain  fool  like  Caracalla,  who  ^ped  the  manners  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
arid  in  cold  blood  murdered  his  dearest  friend  in  order  to  imitate  Achilles, 
could  not  but  erect  a  funeral  mound  far  exceeding  in  magnitude  all  the 
other  tumuli  of  the  Troad. 

Of  a  funeral  fire  no  trace  was  found  either  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
or  elsewhere  in  the  tumulus.  We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  certain 
that  the  corpse  of  Festus  was  not  burnt  on  this  very  spot.  But  pro- 
bably it  was  burnt  close  by.  If  Caracalla  built  the  cenotaph  right 
upon  the  open  sanctuary  which  the  two  circular  enclosures  seem  to 
indicate,  it  may  jprobably  have  been  in  order  to  impart  a  greater  solemnity 
to  his  farce. 

To  many  of  the  fragments  of  terra-cottas  found  in  this  tumulus  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  assign  the  date  of  the  fifth,  to  some  of  them  even  of  the 
sixth  or  the  seventh  century  b.c.  ;  but  it  is  not  to  them,  but  to  the 
abundant  late  Boman  potsherds,  that  we  must  look  for  the  key  to  the  date 
of  the  monument,  for  this  may  be  at  any  time  later,  but  it  cannot  possibly 
be  older,  than  the  latest  pottery  found  at  its  bottom.  With  regard  to  the 
great  quadrangular  tower,  it  is  obvious  that  it  was  built  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  support  the  tumulus  and  to  preserve  it.  All  my  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  galleries  in  this  tumulus  remain  open  to  visitors  of  the  present 
and  all  future  generations.  Sir  Austen  H.  Layard  having  kindly  obtained 
for  me  permission  to  that  effect  from  the  Turkish  Government. 

Eegarding  the  quadrangular  tower  discovered  by  me  in  Ujek  Tepeh,  I 
call  'the  reader's  attention  to  the  similarity  of  this  tumulus  with  the 
so-called  tumulus  of  Priam  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  which,  as  I  have  just 
mentioned,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  and  in  which  also  a  quadran- 
gular structure  was  discovered. 

My  honoured  friend  Dr.  Arthur  Milchhoefer,  member  of  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute  in  Athens,  kindly  calls  my  attention   to  the 


*  Herodian,  iv.  8,  §§  3-5:  iut>iK6fi€yos  9^  ^K<i,  fiafftktlov  firfifivs  irpottrrus'  oZros  6mos  ahrov 

.:oi  is  Haoy  fje^Xt  rStv  hvupdrav  ifupof>ri6tif9  iv    *l\i<^    irtXtirTifffy,   i>f  fi4y  riyts   lAe7oy, 

flK€y  is  "lAiOv.  iirtxeioy  Bh  xdvra  rh.  rris  irSXeas  tpap/idK^  iufcupte^ls  ty*  &5  ndrpoKXos  to^,  &s 

Aftt^wo,  ^Kfv  iirl  rhy  'Ax^AA^wj  Tcti^ov,  <rT6-  8^   Ircpoi    HtpaffKoy,   y6atp    iitupBaptis,     to6tov 

^ois  T€  KOfffifl^as  Kol  Aye^ffi  iroAwrcAws  ird\iy  KOfinrOfjyai  iceAeiJti  rhy  y4Kvyy  ^{/\wy  rt  voW&y 

•Ax«AA^o  ifiifitTrOy  (riray  rt  Kcd  TldrpoKXSy  riya  dL0poia$fiyai  mtpdy  •  i'KiOtls  rt  ahrhy  iy  fiietp  koX 

itroiriffi  rt  roiovroy.   ^y  ain^  ris  r&y  dircAcv-  irayroBmck  fya  Karaei^d^as  h^9)^i  t€,  iccU  ^liXtty 

Bip^y    ^iKraros,    ♦^oros    fihy  Byofia,  rris    5i  Kafiity  airiyZtay  t€  rois  Mfiots  «(fx«'0. 
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analogy  which  exists  between  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  and  the 
Cucumella  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  of  which  he  gives  me  the  following 
details : — 

"  The  Cucumella  is  a  tumulus  now  between  40  and  50  ft.  high  by  about 
200  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base.  It  was  first  explored  in  1829  by  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  The  tumulus  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  large  blocks  which  is  now  destroyed,  and  on  which,  according 
to  all  analogy,  must  have  stood  the  sculptures  of  sphinxes  and  lions,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  outside.  Beneath  the  wall  were  found 
some  unimportant  tombs,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dennis,^  belong  to 
servants  and  slaves.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  tumulus  two  towers  were 
struck,  about  40  ft.  high ;  one  quadrangular,  the  other  conical ;  which  are 
distinguished  from  everything  else  of  the  kind  by  their  careless  and 
irregular  masonry.  But  Micali  •  observes  that  the  conical  tower  consists 
of  better  and  larger  materials  than  the  other.  These  towers  have,  it 
is  asserted,  no  visible  entrance,  though  an  entrance  is  indicated  in  the 
drawing  given  by  Micali.'' 

"  Lenoir  ®  has  already  called  attention  to  the  tumulus  of  Alyattes  in 
Lydia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,*  had  on  its  summit  five  conical 
pillars  (like  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  Chiusi,  and  the  so-called  '  tomb  of 
the  Horatii  and  the  Guriatii/  near  Albano),  and  he  draws  from  this  the 
conclusion  that  the  towers  had  been  erected  in  the  tumulus  of  Cucumella 
to  support  five  similar  pillars. 

"Of  the  further  discoveries  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  besides  Ed. 
Gerhard,^  Mr.  Dennis  says  :  *  At  the  foot  of  these  towers  is  now  a  shape- 
less hollow;  but  here  were  found  two  small  chambers  constructed  of 
massive  regular  masonry,  and  with  doorways  of  primitive  style,  arched 
over  by  the  gradual  convergence  of  the  horizontal  courses.  They  were 
approached  by  a  long  passage,  leading  directly  into  the  heart  of  the 
tumulus  ;  and  here  on  the  ground  lay  fragments  of  bronze  and  gold  plates, 
very  thin,  and  adorned  with  ivy  and  myrtle  leaves.  Two  stone  sphinxes 
stood  guardians  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage.'* 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  at  Clusium,  the  only 
Etruscan  tomb  of  which  we  have  any  record,  bore  a  close  afl^ity  to  the 
only  Lydian  sepulchre  described  by  the  ancients  (that  of  Alyattes),  the 
square  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  circle;  for  it  is  said  to  have  had 
'  five  pyramids  *  rising  from  a  square  base  of  masonry,  one  at  each  angle, 
and  one  in  the  centre.^  And  the  curious  monument  at  Albano,  vulgarly 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  a  square  basement  of 
masonry,  surmounted  by  four  cones,  and  a  cylindrical  tower  in  the  midst. 
Five,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  established  number  of  cones,  pyra- 
mids, or  columnar  cippi,  on  tombs  of  this  description ;  whence  it  has  been 


*  The  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of   Etruria,  i.  •  Annali  delV  Instiiuto,  1832,  p.  272. 
p.  452.  •  i.  93. 

•  Storia  d*  Ant.  Pop.  It,  iii.  p.  103.  »  Bullet.  deW  Inst  1829,  p.  51. 
'  Antkhi  Monumenti,   62.    1  ;    see   also   the  *  Dennis,  op,  cU,  p.  453. 

sketch  in  the  Monumenti  of  the  Roman  Inati-  ■  Varro,  ap.  Plin.  JST.  N,  zxzvi.  19,  §  4. 
tuto,  i.  41.  2. 
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suggested  that  three  other  towers  are  probably  buried  in  the  unexcavated 
part  of  the  Cucumella."  * 

Dr.  Milchhoefer  adds  that,  on  account  of  the  sphinxes,  we  cannot 
ascribe  a  kter  date  than  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  the  Cucumella.  "  We 
have,"  he  says,  "in  these  monuments  a  new  proof  of  the  ancient  and 
direct  connection  of  Asiatic  and  Tyrrhenian  culture.  In  Asia  Minor,  and 
especially  perhaps  in  the  necropolis  of  Sardis,  might  be  found  the  key  to 
the  solution  of  many  of  these  moot  questions." 

But  the  tumulus  of  Ujek  Tepeh  seems  to  have  no  aflSnity  to  any  one 
of  these  tombs  It  was  evidently  copied  by  Garacalla  from  the  other 
tumuli  of  the  Troad,  and  from  the  cenotaph  of  Patroclus  as  described  by 
Homer.  The  large  size  of  the  quadrangular  tower  erected  just  in  the 
centre,  and  the  fact  that  no  other  masonry  was  found  in  my  tunnel,  prove 
that  this  is  the  only  tower  in  the  tumulus,  and  that  its  sole  object  was  to 
consolidate  the  mound. 

9.  Tumulus  of  Besika  Tepeh. — Simultaneously  with  the  exploration  of 
Ujek  Tepeh,  I  also  investigated  the  Besika  Tepeh,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  some  modem  tra- 
vellers have  identified  it  with  the  sepulchre  of  Peneleos.*  This  tumulus  is, 
according  to  M.  Burnouf  s  measurement,  141  ft.  high  above  the  sea,  48  ft. 
3  in.  in  height,  and  266  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base.  Here  also  I  sank  from 
the  summit  of  the  tumulus  a  shaft  6j^  ft.  square,  and  began  at  the  same 
time  to  dig  a  tunnel  into  the  mound  from  the  north  side.  But  I  gave  up 
this  tunnel  after  a  few  days,  and  limited  myself  to  the  sinking  of  the 
shaft.  The  earth  being  very  loose,  I  had  constantly  to  support  all  the 
four  sides  of  the  shaft,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  beams  and 
planks,  in  order  to  avoid  accidents.  Just  as  in  Ujek  Tepeh»  I  worked  here 
at  first  vrith  picks  and  shovels,  throwing  out  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the 
mound.  But  when  the  depth  of  the  shaft  exceeded  6  ft.,  I  had  the  earth 
lifted  out  with  baskets,  and,  when  this  could  no  longer  be  done,  I  made 
a  wooden  triangle  of  beams  over  the  shaft,  and  had  the  earth  removed  in 
baskets  with  windlasses,  three  men  being  always  occupied  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  in  digging  and  filling  the  basket.  I  began  with  seven 
workmen,  but  had  to  increase  their  number  gradually  to  ten.  The  danger 
from  the  loose  earth  being  here  still  greater  than  in  the  Ujek  Tepeh, 
I  had  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  at  the  latter  tumulus.  As  in  that  case,  the 
earth  which  was  brought  up  was  thrown  all  round  the  summit,  in  order  to 
avoid  disfiguring  the  mound.  I  struck  from  time  to  time  layers  of  large 
stones,  which  can  have  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  consolidate  the 
tumulus.  In  a  great  many  places  these  stones  may  be  seen  peeping  out 
from  the  slope  of  the  mound. 

After  incessant  labour  for  twenty-four  days,  my  shaft,  at  a  depth  of 
44  ft.,  reached  the  rock,  which  consists  of  limestone.  M.  Burnouf,  who 
carefully  measured  and  investigated  the  different  strata  of  earth  in  the 

*  Ann,  Inst,  1832,  p.  273 — Lenoir.  have  been  five."  (Dennis,  op.  oU,  i.  pp.  453,454.) 
Dennis  says  :  "  I  much  doubt  this.    There  may  •  Barker  Webb,    Topographie  de  la   Trocide, 

be  one  or  two  more,  but  from  the  position  of  the  p.  66. 

disclofed  towers  in  the  monnd  there  can  hardly 
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shaft,  found  the  rock  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  vegetable  earth,  which 
was  probably  there  when  the  tumulus  was  made : — 
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From  the  depression  of  the  soil  at  the  foot  of  this  tumulus,  on  the 
north-east  side,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  clay  and  earth  for  making  it  has 
been  taken  from  that  place.  Further  on,  in  a  north-easterly  and  easterly 
direction,  the  rock  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled  for  a  distance  of 
about  200  yds.  square,  and  most  probably  this  little  plateau  has  been  the 
site  of  the  prehistoric  city  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  strange 
pottery  found  in  the  tumulus. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  I  excavated  two  galleries,  which  cross 
each  other,  and  of  which  each  has  a  length  of  18  ft.  4  in.  The  excavation 
of  these  galleries  was  a  very  dangerous  work,  the  earth  being  so  loose  and 
full  of  huge  stones,  that  I  could  not  proceed  a  single  foot  without  sup- 
porting the  roof  and  both  sides  of  my  underground  passages  with  beams 
and  planks.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  could  use  large  picks  here. 
The  debris,  carried  in  baskets  from  the  galleries  into  the  central  shaft, 
were  poured  there  into  the  large  basket  and  drawn  up  by  the  windlass. 
The  most  curious  object  I  found  was  the  fragment  of  a   vase-bottom 


Xo.  1S17.    Fragment  of  a  Vase-bottom,  with  signs,  found  in  the 
Tmnolus  of  Besika  Tepeh.    (Actual  size.    l;epth,  43  ft) 

(No.  1517),  with  incised  signs,  filled  up  with  white  chalk,  of  which  I  sent 
a  copy  to  Prof.  Sayce,  who  answered  me:  *'I  do  not  think  it  is  a  real 
inscription,  but  it  may  possibly  be  a  bad  attempt  to  imitate  a  cuneiform 
inscription  seen  by  some  one  who  did  not  understand  the  latter,  like  the 
bad  copies  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  made  by  the  Phoenicians." 
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In  the  layers  of  yellow  clay  I  never  found  anything,  whilst  the  layers 
of  dark  earth,  which  appear  to  have  been  cut  away  from  the  surface  of 
the  ground  when  the  tumulus  was  made,  contained  large  masses  of  frag- 
ments of  very  coarse  as  well  as  of  better  pottery,  of  a  red,  brown,  yellow, 
or  black  colour,  which  has  received  a  lustrous  surface  by  hand-polishing : 
all  this  pottery  is  hand-made.  The  coarse  pottery,  which  is  sometimes  an 
inch  thick,  is  either  quite  unpolished  or  polished  on  one  side,  but  seldom 
on  both.  The  largest  of  the  vessels  which  the  fragments  of  the  rude 
pottery  denote,  cannot  have  been  higher  than  about  3  ft.  They  are  some- 
times ornamented  with  a  projecting  rope-like  band  round  the  neck  and 
a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  rope.  In  general,  these  coarse  vessels  are 
baked  only  to  about  one-third  of  the  thickness  of  their  clay,  and 
they  far  exceed  in  rudeness  any  pottery  ever  found  by  me  in  any  one 
of  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik.  But,  strange  to  say,  some 
of  them  have  a  rude  painted  ornamentation  of  large  black  bands. 

The  fragments  of  the  better  pottery  denote  smaller  vases,  and  the  first 
impression  they  make  is  certainly  that  they  are  similar  to  the  pottery 
of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  the  same  make ;  nay,  some  of  them 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  similar  even  to  the  pottery  of  the  first  city. 
But  on  close  examination  we  find  that  they  are  vastly  different ;  for  their 
clay  is  coarser,  and  contains  much  more  of  the  coarsely-crushed  silicious 
stone  and  syenite,  with  a  far  greater  quantity  of  mica ;  besides,  the 
pottery  is  evidently  altogether  different  in  shape  and  fabric.  It  is  seldom 
baked  to  more  than  half  the  thickness  of  the  clay,  and  generally  only  to 
one-third.  Nevertheless,  having  been  abundantly  dipped  in  a  wash  of  clay, 
and  having  been  evidently  put  twice  to  the  fire,  and  polished  both  inside 
and  outside  before  each  baking,  the  vases  are  generally  smooth  on  both 
sides ;  but  a  vast  number  of  them  have  only  been  polished  on  the  outside, 
and  are  rude  and  coarse  on  the  inside.  The  vase-bottoms  especially  are 
rude  and  bulky,  all  of  them  are  flat,  and  in  a  very  great  number  of  cases 
they  have  the  impressions  of  the  wicker-work  of  straw  on  which  the  vases 
had  been  put  after  they  had  been  modelled.  On  most  of  these  vase- 
bottoms  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  is  so  perfect,  that  one  might 
count  in  them  all  the  straws  of  which  it  was  composed.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  that  the  impression  of  the  wicker-work  was  made  on 
purpose  to  decorate  the  vase-bottoms.  In  a  few  cases  the  vase-bottoms 
represent  the  impression  of  a  wicker-work  of  rods. 

The  Besika  pottery  further  differs  from  that  of  Hissarlik  in  the  total 
absence  of  perforated  projections  for  suspension.  Only  two  fragments  with 
a  hole  were  found ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  a  bowl,  the  other  being  the 
fragment  of  a  hollow  wing-like  handle,  such  as  we  see  on  the  vases  like 
No.  180,  p.  303.  Two  such  wing-like  handles  were  found,  which  prove 
that  vases  similar  to  those  represented  under  these  numbers  were  in  use. 
There  were  also  found  two  fragments  of  a  red  and  a  black  vase,  with  a 
rudely-incised  linear  decoration  representing  net-work,  which  had  evi- 
dently been  made  after  the  baking ;  also  two  fragments  with  a  concave 
linear  decoration ;  whereas  hundreds  of  other  fragments  were  brought  to 
light,  having  a  most  curious  painted  decoration,  which  is  for  the  most 
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part  of  a  floral  kind,  representing  trees  of  brown  colour  on  a  light-yellow 
dead  ground,  but  so  rudely  made  that  one  doubts  after  all  if  the  primitive 
artist  intended  to  represent  trees  with  their  branches,  or  fish-spines. 
Sometimes  we  see  this  floral  decoration  of  a  lustrous  black,  on  a  light- 
yellow  dead  ground ;  and  in  such  cases,  all  the  rest  of  the  vase  being 
of  the  same  uniform  lustrous  black  colour,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
decoration  must  have  been  produced  without  paint,  and  merely  by  a 
polishing  stone.  Sometimes  we  see  on  the  vases  a  number  of  parallel 
black  bands,  between  which  the  painted  tree  or  herring-bone  decoration 
proceeds  alternately  in  opposite  directions.  At  other  times  we  see  a 
decoration  of  painted  brown  bands,  vertical  or  horizontal,  on  a  light-red 
dead  ground.  But  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the  decoration  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  vases  or  jugs,  always  on  the  outside,  in  that  of  the  bowls 
on  the  inside.  There  are  also  bowls  which  are  on  the  outside  of  a  lustrous 
black,  on  the  inside  partly  of  a  lustrous  dark-red,  partly  of  a  light-red, 
and  decorated  with  dark-red  bands,  with  the  tree  or  herring-bone  orna- 
mentation described  above.  We  also  frequently  see  on  the  outside,  both 
of  the  vases  and  bowls,  which  are  of  a  light-brown  or  dark-red  colour, 
very  curious  black  signs,  resembling  written  characters ;  but  they  are  so 
indistinct  that  I  believe  them  to  have  been  painted  with  black  clay.  The 
same  is  no  doubt  the  case  with  the  painted  floral  or  other  decorations  ; 
they  are  too  indistinct  to  be  anything  else  than  clay  paint.  The  total 
absence  of  the  whorls  and  the  tripod-vessels,  which  occur  in  such  immense 
numbers  at  Hissarlik,  is  astonishing. 

The  vase-handles  of  Besika  Tepeh  are  usually  plain,  but  there  are  some 
with  pointed  projections.  Of  vessels  with  breast-like  projections  only  two 
fragments  turned  up ;  one  of  them  has  the  projection  at  the  very  rim. 

But  not  all  the  pottery  is  hand-made.  In  carefully  examining  one  by 
one  all  the  thousands  of  fragments,  I  found  the  fragments  of  two  wheel- 
made  vases,  which,  as  compared  with  any  of  the  other  fragments,  are  of 
very  fine  clay,  but  the  baking  of  both  is  but  very  slight.  One  of  them  is 
grey,  and  is  the  lower  part  of  a  vase  ;  it  is  decorated  with  a  hardly  per- 
ceptible painted  black  band,  probably  of  clay  colour :  the  other,  though 
of  the  same  colour,  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  whitish  clay,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  Egyptian  porcelain. 

If,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  I  have  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  Besika  Tepeh  pottery,  it  is  because  it  is  of  capital  interest 
to  archaeology,  no  similar  pottery  having  ever  come  under  my  notice 
elsewhere.  All  this  pottery  must  have  been  lying  on  the  north-east  side 
of  the  tumulus,  on  or  in  the  soil  with  which  the  latter  was  made.  Here, 
therefore,  was  a  town  or  village,  which  no  doubt  extended  much  further 
still  to  the  north-east  and  east,  for,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the  projecting 
rock  there  has  been  artificially  levelled.  But  as  to  the  chronology  of  this 
settlement  it  is  difficult  to  express  an  opinion,  the  more  so  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hollow  wing-like  vase-handles,  the  pottery  is  so  totally 
different  from  all  the  pottery  found  in  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of 
Hissarlik,  and  most  decidedly  denotes  an  altogether  different  race  of 
people.     I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  an  analogy  to  it  in  the  British 
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Musetim.  The  only  similar  pottery  I  found  there  consisted  of  two  brown 
vase-fragments  from  Malta ;  but  in  these  the  resemblance  is  very  striking. 

Of  other  objects  of  human  industry  found  in  this  tumulus,  I  can  only 
mention  some  good  polishing-stones  for  smoothing  pottery.  Strange  to 
say,  not  a  single  flint  knife  or  flint  saw  turned  up,  and  not  even  a  single 
stone  hammer,  bruising-stone,  or  saddle-quern,  which  are  found  in  such 
immense  abundance  in  all  the  five  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik. 

Some  bones,  apparently  of  animals,  were  found  here  and  there  in  the 
tumulus ;  also  many  oyster-shells,  a  broken  murex,  and  some  other  shells. 

No  trace  of  a  funeral  fire  was  found  at  the  bottom  or  anywhere  else  in 
the  tumulus. 

10.  Hagios  Bemetrios  Tepeh. — I  also  explored,  in  company  with  Pro- 
fessor Virchow  and  M.  Bumouf,  the  conical  hill,  called  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.  We  found  it  to 
consist  altogether  of  limestone-rock.  Nevertheless,  as  M.  Bumouf  found 
a  small  pitcher  of  the  Boman  time  near  the  surface,  I  excavated  for  two 
days  on  its  summit,  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  at  least  tombs  of  the 
Greek  period ;  but  I  found  the  layer  of  earth  to  be  nowhere  deeper  than 
5  ft.,  with  no  trace  of  sepulchres.  As  in  the  days  of  old  the  inhabitants 
went  in  crowds  on  the  festival  of  Demeter  to  the  adjoining  marble  temple 
of  that  goddess,  of  which  large  ruins  still  exist,  in  the  same  manner  they 
now  go  on  the  festival  of  Hagios  Demetrios  on  pilgrimage  to  the  little 
open  shrine  of  the  saint  and  kindle  on  the  mound  bonfires  in  his  honour. 

11.  The  Tomb  of  litis. — I  further  excavated  the  repeatedly  mentioned 
aiffia  ''IXjov,  or  Tomb  of  Ilus,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ealifatli 
Asmak,  at  a  very  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Koum  Kioi.  As  this 
tumulus  probably  consisted  of  pure  earth,  and  was  brought  under  the 
plough,  it  gradually  vanished,  and  its  present  dimensions  are  merely 
38  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  and  3  ft.  4  in.  in  height.  There  is  a  circular 
depression  around  its  centre,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  round  recess,  from  which  the  stones  have  been  extracted  for  build- 
ing purposes.  I  merely  found  there  a  layer  of  stones  and  debris  1  ft.  8  in. 
deep,  and  not  even  a  fragment  of  pottery.  Below  the  stones  I  struck  a 
layer  of  clay,  and  then  a  thick  stratum  of  coarse  or  fine  river  sand ;  and 
beneath  this  (at  an  average  depth  of  from  5  to  8|  ft.  below  the  surface) 
the  very  compact  brown  clay  of  the  plain. 

12.  At  Prof.Virchow's  suggestion,  I  also  sank  a  shaft  into  the  tumulus 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Novum  Ilium,*  to  the  left  of  the 
road  in  going  to  Pasha  Tepeh,  but  I  found  there  nothing  else  than  a  few 
fragments  of  Boman  bricks,  and  struck  the  rock  at  a  depth  of  about  5  ft. 

13.  I  cannot  conclude  this  discussion  of  the  Heroic  tombs  in  the  Troad 
without  discussing  the  real  tomb  of  Hector.  According  to  the  Iliady 
Hector's  corpse  was  brought  out  of  Troy  and  put  on  the  pyre  raised 
before  the  town.''     The  body  having  been  consumed  by  the  fire,  the  bones 


*  See  the  Map  of  the  Troad.  &XX*  8tc  8^  ZtKdrri  itpdmi  <f>af<rltifiporos  ^c^s, 

'  //.  xxiv.  782-787 :  koX  Trfr*   ip*    i^4tp€pov    Bpaahy  "Exropa    idxpv 

Ss  H^att,  ot  y  ^  iLfxd^jiffiy  fi6as  TffAiSyovs  T€  x^***^*** 

(t^yyvaavt  a^a  8'  hrtira  irph  Aartos  iiytpiOomo,  iy  9k  irupp  ^irdrp  v€Kphy  04<ray,  iy  8*  tfiaXov  irvp. 
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were  collected,  put  into  a  golden  box,  and  deposited  in  a  grave,  which 
was  covered  up  with  large  stones,  and  over  these  the  tumulus  was  raised. 
The  poet  leaves  us  in  doubt  of  what  material  this  tumulus  was  made; 
but  as  he  says  that  it  was  raised  in  haste,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was 
heaped  up  with  earth.  Around  it  sat  watchmen,  on  the  look-out  lest  the 
Achaeans  might  rush  forth  ere  the  tumulus  was  completed.  The  work 
being  terminated,  the  men  returned  to  the  town.* 

From  both  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  the  author  of  the 
twenty-fourth  Biad  had  in  view,  not  a  cenotaph,  but  a  real  tomb,  and 
that  this  tomb  was  erected  before  or  close  to  Ilium.  But  here  I  have  to 
repeat  that  the  twenty-fourth  Iliads  as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth  Odyssey, 
is  generally  regarded  as  pseudo-Homeric  and  as  a  later  addition.  This 
would  at  once  explain  why  we  see  here  a  real  tomb  instead  of  a  mere 
cenotaph,  like  that  which  was  erected  for  Patroclus;*  and  further,  why 
we  see  in  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  the  tumulus  of  Ilus  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Scamander,^®  whilst  according  to  other  passages  it  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.^  Professor  Sayce  observes  to  me  that  "  the 
author  of  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna, 
well  acquainted  with  Lydia  (see  II.  xxiv.,  lines  544  and  614:-617); 
he  may  consequently  be  describing  the  practice  of  the  Lydians,  whose 
burial  mounds  exist  in  such  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardis." 
In  fact,  it  appears  that,  if  not  throughout  antiquity,  at  least  from 
the  Macedonian  period,  the  twenty-fourth  Iliad  was  considered  as  apocry- 
phal, for  Lycophron  already  mentions  Hector's  tomb  at  Ophrynium:* 
and  this  is  also  confirmed  by  Strabo.^  But  it  seems  that  the  Hians  also 
showed  in  or  near  their  city  a  tumulus  which  they  alleged  to  be  Hector's 
tomb,  for  Dio  Chrysostom*  relates  that  Hector's  tomb  was  in  high  honour 
by  the  Hians.  Lucian^  also  mentions  sacrifices  to  Hector  at  Ilium. 
Philostratus  moreover  informs  us  that  Hector  had  a  celebrated  statue  at 
Ilium,  which  wrought  many  miracles,  and  was  the  object  of  general 
veneration;  games  were  even  held  in  his  honour.*  I  also  remind  the 
reader  of  the  Emperor  Julian's  letter  given  in  the  preceding  pages,' 


•  //.  xxiy.  792-801 :  y6<r^i  rt&y  ayoy^v^  mnafju^  ftrt  ^trfi^m^ 
ainhp  thtfira  iv  KoBap^,  tQi  t^  v^Kiotv  5te^a/vcT0  x^^'* 

iffria  KtvKh,  \4yoirro  Kauriyyrrrol  9  cropof  rv  See  also  560,  561,  and  x.  414,  415. 

fiup6fAtyoif  $a\€phv  8i  Kartifitro  HdKfw  xaptuav.  *  Lycophron,  Alexandra^  1208  ff. 

KciX  ri  7c  xpv<re(i7v  is  \dpvtuca  BriKay  i\6yrtSf  *  ziii.  p.  595 :  Ukriffloy  8'  itrrl  rh  '0^pvru>r, 

wop^vpwis  whrXouri  ico^^orrcf  fiaXoKoiauf  *  ^^*  f  rh  ToO'Eirropos  A\aos  iw  ircpi^oyc?  r^r^. 

al^a  8*    6p*   is  KolKriy  Kdwrrov    Oiaay,   ainhp  ^  Orat  xi.  179.             *  Deorum  Conviv.  12. 

firtp9ty  •  HercUca^  p.  295:  t^   iv  lA/y  ftyoA/ia  rov 

irvKrotffiy  \dt<r<n  KaTtar6p€<ray  fi^ydXouriw,  ^Eieropos  iifJuBi^  ktSpdrtt^  iouc^  «ccd  iroXA&  ff^ 

^(/A^  Z\   ffrjfi*   (fx^^^*    ^*P^  ^^   ffKowol    tiaro  iwi^aiyti  r^   Otwpovm  ainh  ^hp  6p$^  ^^¥' 

Trdyrji^  icoU   yitp   ^ovrifiar&Bfs  8oirci   not    yopyhr    iral 

fiil  xpXv  i^pfi'n0€7€y  iOKKfifiiZfS  ^Ax^oL  ifxudpby  Kot  ^by  k$p6rriTi  e^piy&y  iral  if  &pa  fur* 

X^^yrfs  9^'rh  cr^fML  irdKiy  xloy  •  oviffuias  k6/iiis*    Utrrt  5'  ofhot  ri  ffiwrovy^  &s  rhy 

•  //.  xxiii.  253-256,  as  quoted  above.  Btariiy  iwnnrdtreurBcu  Btyiiy,    rovro  XBpvrai  puky 
"  //.  xxiv.  349-351 :  iy  irtpi^iwr^  rov  'IXfow,  itoXAA  84  ipydC^rai 

ot  8'  ^c)  ody  fiiya  ffrjfAa  wap^^  lAoio  HKcuraay^  x("l<^^  f^otyf  re  Koi  is  tya,  tOty  €tfxoyrat  abr^ 

ffrrjiray  ip'  ^fu6yovs  rt  iced  fwvovs,  6<ppa  irfoter,  ircd   iyAya  B^wny^    8rc    8^  (kpphy  ofhm  jcol 

iy  worofA^ '  ivoryAytoy  yiyytrai,   its  ffol   f^pina  kw*  ainw 

>  //.  viii.  489-491 :  Ktlfitaeai, 

Tp^y  aZr*  kyop^y  woi^fforo  ^<U8t/AOS  *£«CTMp,  '  See  pp.  181,  182. 
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in  which  he  states  that  first  of  all  he  was  conducted  to  Hector's  heroum, 
where  his  bronze  statue  stood  in  a  small  temple ;  it  was  anointed  with 
oil,  and  there  was  still  a  sacrificial  fire  burning  on  the  altar.  But  already, 
perhaps  more  than  700  years  before  Julian's  time,  Thebes  in  Boeotia 
had  disputed  with  Ophrynium  and  Hium  the  honour  of  possessing 
Hector's  bones;  for,  as  Pausanias^  relates,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
Hector's  bones  were  brought  from  Ilium  to  Thebes,  and  a  tomb  was 
erected  over  them  at  the  fountain  of  Oedipus,  where  they  were  wor- 
shipped. I  may  still  further  mention  that  in  the  Peploa  of  Aristotle  is  an 
epigram :  • 

*Zw\  ^EKTopos  K€tfifrov  4v  Q-fifiaiS' 
^Lieropi  r6v  8c  tkiyav  Boic^ioi  &y8pcs  frcv^or 
r^fifiov  {nr^p  yaiviSy  ffrjfi'  iTiyiyvofi4yois. 

I  give  here  finally  under  No.  1518  the  engraving  of  a  terra-cotta 
figure,  probably  an  idol,  which  was  found  by  a  boy  near  the  village  of 


No.  1618.    Figare  of  Tem-ootta,  with  a  cap  on  the  head ; 
found  in  the  Troivl.  near  the  soxikoe.    (Actual  size.) 


Teni  Shehr,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
rudest  Mycenean  idols.^® 


•  Paus.  ix.  18,  §  4 :  •'EoTi  «^  xcd  'Zieropos 
ei|/3a/otf  rdipos  rod  Tlptdfiov  irpbs  OlitwoBlq, 
Ka\ovfi4yp  Kp^iqi '  KOfiiaai  Bk  alnou  ri  6<rra  ^ 
*l\lov  ^eurlv  M  roi^t  fuurrt6fiart  • 


a1  K*  i04\rfr§  irdrpaaf  outttv  trby  ofA^fioyi  w\o6rvt 
'EKTOpos  iarta  Upiofiiiou  KOfxiffoyrts  4s  oIkous 
4^  *Aai7i5  Aths  4yytalj)s  ^pwa  (r4fi€ff$ai, 
•  Appendix  Epigrammatum  Anthoi.  Paht.  9. 
*•  See  my  Mycenae^  PI.  xviii.  and  xix. 
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In  closing  this  account  of  the  result  of  my  researches  on  the  site  of 
"  sacred  Ilios  "  and  in  the  country  of  the  Trojans,  I  would  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  historical  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade, 
which  in  our  time  engages  the  attention  of  scholars  with  more  curiosity 
and  more  diversity  of  opinion  than  any  other  form  of  study,  may  be 
more  and  more  developed,  and  that  it  may  ultimately  bring  forth  into 
broad  daylight  the  dark  pre-historic  ages  of  the  great  Hellenic  race. 
May  this  research  with  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  prove  more  and  more 
that  the  events  described  in  the  divine  Homeric  poems  are  not  mythic 
tales,  but  that  they  are  based  on  real  facts ;  and,  in  proving  this,  may 
it  augment  the  universal  love  for  the  noble  study  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
classics,  and  particularly  of  Homer,  that  brilliant  sun  of  all  literature ! 

In  humbly  laying  this  account  of  my  disinterested  labours  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  civilized  world,  I  should  feel  the  profoundest  satis- 
faction, and  should  esteevi  it  as  the  greatest  reward  my  ambition  could 
aspire  to,  if  it  were  generally  acknowledged  that  I  have  been  instru- 
mental towards  the  attainment  of  that  great  aim  of  my  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  with  the  warmest  gratitude  the 
names  of  my  honoured  and  learned  friends  Professor  Budolf  Virchow  of 
Berlin,  Professor  Max  Muller  and  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  of  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor J.  P.  Mahaflfy  of  Dublin,  M.  fimile  Bumouf  of  Paris,  Professor  H. 
Brugsch  Bey,  and  Professor  Paul  Ascherson  of  Berlin,  Mr.  Frank  Calvert, 
U.  S.  Consul  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  DuflSeld  of  London,  who 
have  favoured  me  with  most  learned  and  valuable  Appendices  or  Notes  to 
the  present  worL  Lastly,  I  here  express  my  warmest  gratitude  to  the 
learned  publisher  of  this  work,  my  honoured  friend  Mr.  John  Murray,  as 
well  as  to  my  honoured  and  learned  friend  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  for  all  the 
kind  services  they  have  rendered  me,  and  all  the  valuable  assistance  they 
have  lent  me  in  carrying  out  the  present  work. 


APPENDIX  I. 


TEOY  AND  HISSAELIK. 


By  Pbofksbob  Vibchow. 


At  the  beginning  of  last  year  Dr. 
Schliemann  asked  my  help  in  his  ex- 
plorations at  Hissarlik  and  in  the 
IVojan  plain.  The  journey  to  Troy 
was  a  oonsiderable  one,  but,  after  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  I  resolved  to 
make  it.    In  fact,  I  could  not  refuse. 

A  journey  to  Troy — how  many 
heads  would  be  turned  by  the  thought 
of  it !  Men  of  the  most  various  callings 
offered  me  their  company,  when  it  was 
known  that  I  meant  to  visit  so  rare  a 
spot.  And  yet  this  was  no  Swiss  tour, 
where  the  attraction  is  in  the  scenery, 
though  an  occasional  visit  may  be  paid 
to  the  Eiitli  and  Kiisznacht,  Sempach 
and  Laupen,  Murten  and  St.  Jacob  an 
der  Birs.  It  is  the  Hiad  which  takes 
us  to  Troy.  The  forms  conjured  up 
by  the  poet  fill  the  traveller's  fancy 
from  the  first.  He  wants  to  see  the 
spots  where  the  long  struggle  for 
Helen  was  fought,  the  graves  where 
the  heroes  lie  who  lost  their  lives  in 
it.  Achilles  and  Hector  stand  in  the 
foreground  of  the  vivid  picture,  which 
is  still  engraven,  as  it  was  thousands 
of  years  ago,  on  the  mind  of  every 
educated  boy.  This  picture,  it  is  true, 
cannot  have  now  all  the  moving  power 
it  had  in  antiquity.  Even  Xerxes,  as 
he  marched  against  Greece  in  the 
fulness  of  his  might,  could  not  with* 
stand  the  fascination  of  these  memories. 
While  his  army  was  marching  from 
Adramyttium  to  Abydos,  he  sought 
out  the  ruins  of  Ilium,  and  there 
offered  a  thousand  bulls  to  Athene. 
Alexander  again,  when  his  army 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  its  trium- 


phant progress  against  Asia,  forthwith 
turned  his  steps  to  the  funeral  mound 
of  Achilles,  that  it  might  give  him 
strength  and  a  confident  hope  of  vic- 
tory. The  soil  of  Troy  has  had  no  such 
mighty  visitors  since,  but  any  one  who 
treads  it  feels  something  of  what 
Xerxes  and  Alexander  felt  at  the  same 
place.  There  is  an  atmosphere  of 
poetry  lying  over  the  whole  country, 
and  of  this  atmosphere  it  cannot  be 
divested. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however, 
that  it  is  this  poetical  atmospliere 
alone  which  arouses  the  traveller  s 
interest.  Before  the  Iliad  arose  with 
all  its  wealth  of  stories,  there  existed  a 
series  of  popular  travellers'  stories,  in 
which  Troy  figured.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  Greek  myths  is  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Hellespont.  Helle  and 
her  brother  started  from  Boeotia  over 
the  sea  north-eastwards;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  Trojan  coast,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea  (Pontes),  and  only 
her  brother  Phryxus  reached  the  dis- 
tant Colchis,  where  he  hung  up  the 
ram's  golden  fieece.  Then  came  the 
Argonauts,  to  fetch  this  fleece,  and  the 
great  Heracles,  whose  deeds  on  the 
Trojan  coast  bring  him  into  contact 
with  the  royal  race  of  Priam.  At  the 
north  end  of  Besika  Bay  there  is  a 
steep  and  almost  bare  promontory  of 
shelly  tertiary  rock,  where  travellers 
are  told  that  the  princess  Hesione  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  sea- 
monster  until  the  monster  was  slain 
by  the  roving  hero ;  and  there  is  still 
visible,  though  half  filled  up,  a  deep 
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trench  going  crosswise  through  the 
headland  of  Sigeum,  on  the  south  side 
of  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  dug  by  Heracles  in 
order  to  drain  the  Trojan  plain. 

It  is  but  a  short  step  from  the 
heroes  to  the  Olympian  gods  them- 
selves. The  walls  of  the  ancient  city, 
had,  as  the  story  went,  been  built  by 
Poseidon  when  undergoing  a  tempo- 
rary bondage.  Ganymede  was  a 
member  of  the  Trojan  rojal  family. 
The  union  of  Anchises  with  the 
goddess  of  beauty  herself  gave  birth 
to  Aeneas,  through  wliom  the  race  of 
the  Julii  in  Rome  could  lay  claim  to 
descent  from  the  gods.  Thus  was  it 
that  the  first  emperors  arose  by  the 
grace  of  God :  the  Julii  were  not  un- 
mindful of  this  descent,  and  they 
showered  honours  and  privileges  on 
the  late  city  of  New  Ilium.  Lastly, 
not  to  forget  the  most  important  of 
all  these  legends,  it  was  Priam's  son 
Paris  who  decided  the  contest  be- 
tween the  three  goddesses  for  the 
prize  of  beauty.  The  apple  of  Paris 
won  for  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen, 
but  brought  ruin  in  the  sequel  on 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  country. 
In  this  way  does  the  central  fact  of 
the  Hiad  connect  it  with  the  doings  of 
the  Immortals. 

It  cannot  be  pure  chance  or  mere 
caprice  that  has  associated  with  Ihis 
country  such  a  rich  store  of  myths, 
whether  of  gods,  heroes,  or  men.  No 
other  place  has  ever  gathered  around 
itbelf  a  fund  of  legend  so  great  or  so 
glorious.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  country,  in  its  natural  conditions, 
some  special  incentive  to  poetical  crea- 
tion, to  account  for  this  wealth  of 
legend.  The  place  itself  must  have 
possessed  a  special  charm  for  the  poet. 
Nature  must  have  worn  an  aspect  here 
which  gave  fire  to  his  fancy.  Who 
can  believe  that  all  these  memories 
have  been  arbitrarily  connected  with 
the  Hellespont,  or  that  the  Troad  has 
been  chosen  without  reference  to  its 
real  nature,  by  a  sort  of  geographical 


caprice,  to  be  the  arena  of  all  these 
legendary  events  ? 

The  ordinary  traveller,  especiaUy  if 
he  approaches  the  country  from  the 
sea,  will  find  this  riddle  hard  to  read. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  comes,  as  I 
did,  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  en- 
ters the  Troad  on  that  side  by  land, 
an  immeasurably  deeper  impression  is 
made  by  the  beauty  and  singularity  of 
the  region.  Constantine  the  Great  has 
borne  conclusive  testimony  that  this 
is  the  case.  When  he  formed  the 
purpose,  fraught  with  such  world-wida 
issues,  of  transplanting  the  seat  of 
the  Roman  Empire  from  Rome  to  the 
East,  his  thoughts  turned  first  to 
Ilium.  We  are  told  that  the  building 
of  the  new  Rome  had  been  actuallv 
begun  here,  when  the  superiority  of 
Byzantium  in  natural  charms  and 
political  importance  dawned  upon  his 
mind.  He  built  Constantinople,  and 
Ilium  was  left  to  fall  in  ruins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  traveller 
sails  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  on  one  of  the  steamers 
which  are  now  almost  the  only  means  of 
transport,  especially  on  a  day  when 
the  mountain  background  is  hidden, 
the  whole  Troad  looks  uninteresting, 
dreary,  and  barren.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  one  who  did  no  more  than 
coast  round  the  Trojan  plain  would 
ever  think  of  making  it  the  scene  of 
action  for  a  great  poem  or  a  wide  circle 
of  legends. 

For  all  this,  scholars  dispute  as  to 
whether  Homer,  or,  to  speak  in  more 
general  terms,  the  poet  of  the  Iliad, 
was  ever  in  the  country  itself.  A 
marvellous  dispute  this  must  seem  to 
any  one  who  has  not  merely  seen  the 
country  from  the  sea,  but  has  traversed 
its  interior !  I  must  say  I  think  it 
impossible  that  the  Hiad  could  ever 
have  been  composed  by  a  man  who 
had  not  been  in  the  country  of  the 
Iliad, 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  third  alter- 
native.     It  is  conceivable  that  the 
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legend  of  Ilium,  like  those  of  Gany- 
mede and  Paris,  of  Hesione  and 
Heracles,  of  Laomedon  and  Anohises, 
arose  and  assumed  form  in  the  country 
itself,  on  a  foundation  laid  by  the  im- 
pre^sions  made  by  the  scenery  on  the 
native  inhabitants,  and  that  these  le- 
gends were  then,  at  whatever  stage  of 
completeness,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
poet  of  the  Hiad,  who  was  a  native  of 
some  other  country.  Such  an  assump- 
tion, while  it  recognizes  the  charms  of 
the  country  as  a  cradle  of  legend,  cc;n- 
siderably  disparages  the  functions  of 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  We  have,  I 
believe,  no  right  to  make  it.  The 
lUad  could  hardly  have  preserved  so 
true  a  local  coloxiring,  if  a  stranger  had 
adopted  the  native  legends  and 
wrought  them  into  his  poem,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  land  it«elf. 

There  are  instances,  it  is  true,  which 
seem  to  prove  the  contrary.  Schiller 
had  never  been  in  Switzerland,  and 
yet  he  produced  in  his  Wilhelm  Tell  a 
work  of  art  so  perfect,  that  even  the 
man  born  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  cannot  but  wonder  at  it.  In 
a  certain  sense,  and  in  the  case  of 
Troy  itself,  Virgil  may  be  added  as 
another  example.  But  we  must  not 
forget  how  different  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  these  poets  worked. 
Both  SchiUer  and  Virgil  found  writ- 
ten local  legends,  and  accurate  geo- 
graphical information  ready  to  their 
hands.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  not 
able  to  give  to  their  poetry  such  a 
specific  local  colouring,  or  to  find  such 
clearly  recognizable  localities  for  all 
their  scenes,  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
does.  How  different  is  the  glowing 
recollection  of  ever-fresh  passages  in 
the  Hiad,  which  arises  as  we  traverse 
the  Troad,  to  the  reminiscences  of 
Wilhelm  Tell  suggested  by  a  sail  on 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne  or  a  clamber 
about  its  shore!  The  power  of  in- 
tuition shown  by  the  poet  of  Wilhelm 
Tell  is  marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is 
confined  to  three  or  four  spots  whose 
situation  could  be  easily  grasped  with 


the  help  of  good  maps ;  while  in  the 
Iliad  we  are  struck,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  truth  of  the  general  impres- 
sion of  what  is  an  extensive  district, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  number  of 
distinct  views  which  present  to  us 
ever  fresh  spots  in  the  landscape.  I 
do  not  refer  merely  to  Homer's  oft- 
noticed  characteristic  description  of 
all  objects  by  means  of  short  and  apt 
distinctive  epithets,  as  "Ida  rich  in 
springs,"  **  the  eddying  Scamander," 
**  the  windy  Ilium,"  but  far  more  to 
his  almost  surprising  knowledge  of 
the  meteorology  of  the  district,  of 
the  flora  and  fauna,  and  the  social 
peculiarities  of  its  population.  Three 
thousand  years  have  not  sufficed  to 
produce  any  noteworthy  alteration  in 
these  things.  The  clouds  are  still 
drawn  in  the  same  courses  as  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Iliady  and  the  storms 
gather  on  the  same  mountain-tops  as 
in  Homer's  time.  The  number  of 
wild  beasts  has  grown  gradually  less, 
and  the  camel  and  the  turkey  have 
been  added  to  the  tame  stock,  but  the 
native  species  are  unchanged.  1  he 
flowers,  shrub*, and  trees, mentioned  in 
the  poem,  still  grow  on  the  river-barks 
and  the  mountain  uplands.  This  is  the 
case,  above  all,  with  the  people.  Im- 
migration has  followed  immigration : 
Aeolians  and  Bomans,  Turks  and  Ar- 
menians, have  come  into  the  country, 
but  the  population  remains  what  it 
has  alwajs  been.  There  is  but  little 
cultivation,  and  there  are  herds  in 
abundance;  and  this  influences  not 
only  the  social  arrangements  of  the 
people,  but  even  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  suiface.  If  the  Turks  were  not 
such  an  unchangeable  race,  another 
mode  of  life  would  have  been  sure 
to  arise  in  the  course  of  time.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  bum  petroleum, 
and  to  remain  in  all  else  a  Homeric 
Trojan;  to  build  a  church  or  a  mosque, 
and  still  to  hold  a  proper  carriage  or 
a  passable  high-road  in  abhorrence. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  assert 
that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  was  a  native 
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Trojan,  or  that  he  tested  every  word 
in  his  poem  by  a  reference  to  the 
realities  of  nature  and  human  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  I  acknowledge 
that  there  are  several  passages  in  the 
Iliad  which  do  not  suit  the  circum- 
stances at  all.  The  two  springs  of 
the  Scamander,  the  cold  and  the  warm, 
placed  by  the  Iliad  in  the  plain,  are 
sought  there  in  vain ;  they  are  high 
up  on  Mount  Ida,  two  days'  journey 
from  the  plain.  But  the  Iliad  has 
not  many  passages  of  this  kind,  and 
several  of  these  admit  of  more  than 
one  interpretation,  while  others  are 
very  possibly  later  additions  made 
by  some  subsequent  hand.  Trifles 
such  as  these  are  not  enough  to  cloud 
our  convictioii  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  representation.  The  truth  of 
this  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  the 
poet  did  visit  the  country,  though 
perhaps  he  may  not  have  stayed  there 
long,  and  it  does  not  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  body  of  legend,  though 
disjointed  and  incongruous,  already 
existed  before  his  time. 

For  a  bird's-eye  view  of  this  mighty 
arena  an  eminence  must  be  sought  in 
the  interior.  This  is  furnished  by 
the  hill  of  Hissarlik,  the  scene  of 
Dr.  Schliemann's  excavations.  There 
are  other  points  admirably  adapted 
for  this  purpose  on  the  rising  ground 
on  the  west,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Aegean  Sea,  on  the  promontory  of  Si- 
geum  and  the  ridge  of  Ujek.  A  most 
commanding  view  may  be  obtained 
from  the  conical  sepulchral  mound 
(also  recently  excavated  by  Dr.  Schlio- 
mann)  which  rises  to  about  80  feet 
from  a  high  ridge  to  the  south  of 
Sigeum,  about  two  miles  from  Besika 
Bay.  This  is  the  Ujek  Tepeh,  which 
is  seen  far  out  at  sea,  and  is  used  as 
a  signal  by  sailors.  From  its  summit 
we  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  arena  of  the  Iliad, 

Immediately  at  our  feet  lies  the 
Trojan  plain  proper,  stretching  away 
from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
the  north  to  Bali  Dagh  on  the  south. 


This  plain  is  an  old  fiord,  which  has 
been  filled  by  river-deposit— especially 
that  of  the  Scamander — ^which  has 
produced  a  rich  marshy  soil,  broken 
by  frequent  swamps  and  occasional 
deposits  of  sand.  The  plain  lies  so  as  to 
correspond  in  the  main  to  the  course 
of  the  Scamander,  which,  rising  well 
to  the  east,  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  plain,  and 
flows  into  the  Hellespont  close  by  the 
Sigean  promontory.  On  both  sides  of 
its  course,  and  more  particularly  on 
its  right,  it  is  joined  by  a  network  of 
branch  channels,  which  in  dry  seasons 
are  nearly  or  quite  empty,  but  which, 
when  the  river  is  high,  receive  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Scamander  and 
swell  to  all  appearance  into  indepen- 
dent streams.  The  lower  we  get  in  the 
plain,  the  broader  and  deeper  do  these 
become,  and  near  the  coast  they  never 
run  dry,  though  the  inroads  of  the 
water  of  the  Hellespont  make  them 
more  or  less  brackish. 

This  complicated  network  of  water- 
courses, we  may  say  at  once,  is  of 
considerable  significance  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Iliad.  Beyond  a 
doubt  this  river  is  the  Scamander 
of  the  poem.  In  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
transfer  this  name  to  a  little  rivulet 
which  puns  its  short  course  in  the 
western  part  of  the  plain  by  the  side 
of  the  Scamander — the  Bounarbashi 
Su — an  unprejudiced  comparison  of 
the  Homeric  references  with  the  actual 
phenomena  forbids  us  to  look  for  the 
**  divine "  Scamander  in  a  comer  of 
the  Titojan  plain,  and  to  force  the  real 
river  of  the  plain,  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence,  into  a  position  of  fic- 
titious inferiority.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  points  the  great  river  does 
not  correspond  to  the  Scamander  of 
the  poem.  The  Scamander  flowed 
into  the  Hellespont  to  the  eastward 
and  not  to  the  westward  of  the  plain. 
It  is  described  as  lying  between  Ilium 
and  the  naval  camp  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and  the  battle-field,  again,  is  repre- 
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Bented  as  between  the  oamp  and  the 
river's  left  bank.  The  Bounarbashi 
brook  suits  these  conditions  still  less, 
and  this  is  reason  enough  for  leaving 
it  out  of  the  discussion  for  the  future. 
Assuming  the  great  river  to  be  the 
Scamander,  we  must  choose  between 
two  explanations  of  the  facts.  Either* 
Homer  is  all  wrong  about  the  course 
of  the  Scamander — and  this  would  be 
a  strong  argument  to  prove  that  he 
had  never  been  in  the  Troad— or  the 
river  has  in  the  course  of  centuries 
altered  its  bed,  and  its  lower  course 
is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  Scamander. 

I  have  not  space  on  the  present 
occasion  to  expound  in  detail  the 
reasons  which  to  my  mind  make  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  if  they 
do  not  absolutely  prove,  that  the 
Scamander  does  flow  in  a  new  bed, 
and  that  the  channels  called  Asmaks, 
which  are  now  only  used  occasionaUy 
and  are  partially  filled  vrith  salt 
water,  mark  different  old  beds  of  the 
Scamander,  which  it  has  long  since 
abandoned.  In  this  respect  the  Trojan 
plain  resembles  the  deltas  of  other 
rivers.  Just  as  the  Khine  and  the  Vis- 
tula have  changed  their  estuaries  in 
historical  times,  and  have  left  extinct 
watercourses  or  networks  of  streams 
where  they  used  to  run,  so  has  it  been 
with  the  Scamander.  Even  Pliny,  the 
distinguished  Boman  author  who  col- 
lected together  all  the  natural  science 
of  his  time,  speaks  of  a  Falaesca- 
mander.  As  early  then  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era  there  was 
an  "  old  Scamander,"  just  as  for  five 
centuries  past  there  has  been  an  *'  old 
Ehine." 

It  is  probable  that  this  opinion 
would  have  found  a  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance if  the  Trojan  plain,  like  other 
deltas,  had  had  a  free  expansion  sea- 
wards. It  has  however  a  peculiarity 
shared  by  many  estuaries  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  namely, 
that  the  formation  of  the  delta  has 
taken  place  in  a  fiord,  and  that  it  is 


consequently  enclosed  by  ridges  of 
hills  which  formed  the  banks  of  the 
old  fiord.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
intelligible  if  we  called  it  a  valley 
rather  than  a  plain,  were  it  not 
that  the  level  surface  is  too  broad 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  hills  to  give  the  effect  of  a 
valley.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  if  the  Trojan  "  plain  "  lay  on  the 
north  coast  of  Germany,  it  would  be 
called  a  valley  there.  This  valley 
is  open  towards  the  Hellespont,  and 
closed  in  towards  the  west  and  south. 
On  its  right  side,  towards  the  east, 
there  are  some  side- valleys  introduced 
between  the  neighbouring  upland 
ridges — two  in  particular,  which  are 
longer  than  the  rest — which  in  their 
turn  send  out  a  number  of  small 
valleys  and  coves  into  the  mountains. 
Of  these  easterly  side-valleys  the 
largest  runs  parallel  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge  which  rises  higher  and 
higher  towards  the  east.  In  the 
midst  of  this  valley  flows  a  narrow 
mountain  stream  of  but  moderate  pro- 
portions, sufficient  however  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Simois  of 
the  Iliad.  Unless  then  the  reader 
prefers  to  follow  Hercher,  in  regard- 
ing all  passages  of  the  lUad  which 
mention  the  Simois  as  subsequent 
spurious  interpolations,  he  may  be 
content,  with  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
and  Strabo,  to  see  the  Simois  in  the 
brook  just  described,  which  in  Turkish 
times  has  borne  the  name  of  Doum- 
brek  Tchai. 

This  name  has  misled  many  in 
modem  times  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  Homeric  name  Thymbra. 
At  the  point  where  the  Thymbrius 
fell  into  the  Scamander  the  testimony 
of  later  writers  placed  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  near  which  Achilles  received 
his  mortal  wound  from  Paris,  while 
seeking  a  lover's  meeting  with  Priam's 
daughter  Polyxena.  The  position  of 
the  Doumbrek  Tchai  does  not  suit 
this  story.     Numerous  local  features 
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unite  in  pointing  rather  to  the  most 
southerly  of  the  above-mentioned  side 
valleys,  through  which  flows  the 
Kemar  Su;  and  hence  most  modem 
authorities  take  this  to  be  the  Thym- 
brius. 

This,  then,  is  the  extent  of  the  so- 
called  Trojan  plain.  Except  for  the 
two  or  three  miles  of  coast  along  the 
Hellespont,  it  is  surrounded  by  lines 
of  hills,  which  are  tolerably  steep, 
though  their  height  only  ranges  from 
100  to  600  feet.  From  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  we  look  over  to  the  greater  part 
of  this  encircling  line.  The  western 
boundary  of  the  plain,  —  the  long 
and  somewhat  straggling  ridge  of 
Sigeum,  which  stretches  along  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean  Sea  to  the  Helles- 
pont,— appears  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  range  from  which  the  Ujek 
Tepeh  itself  arises.  On  the  south 
there  advances  a  stretch  of  broken 
upland  which  rises  gradually  to  above 
900  feet  in  the  "black  mountain," 
Kara  Dagh.  On  the  east  several 
slightly  diverging  ridges  extend  into 
the  plain,  enclosing  the  side-valleys 
mentioned  above. 

The  most  northerly  of  these  eastern 
ridges  keeps  close  to  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  and,  ending  abruptly 
towards  the  plain,  forms  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhoeteum,  facing  that  of 
Sigeum  on  the  west.  Its  extremity 
in  the  direction  of  the  plain,  and 
close  to  the  sea-shore,  is  a  half-isolated 
cone,  the  so-called  grave  of  Ajax,  In 
Tepeh ;  while  on  the  other  side  two 
other  conical  tumuli,  those  of  Achilles 
and  Patroclus,  stand  out  from  Cape 
Sigeum.  Behind  Cape  Rhoeteum  runs 
the  Doumbrek  valley,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  a  second  ridge,  almost 
parallel  with  the  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont, at  the  west  end  of  which,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slight  depres- 
sion, stands  the  celebrated  Hissarlik, 
a  spacious  hill  of  more  than  100  feet 
in  height.  From  the  Ujek  Tepeh  we 
look  between  Hissarlik  and  the  In 
Tepeh    into    the    Doumbrek    valley, 


which  lies  open  to  our  view,  even  to 
its  very  end.  At  the  head  of  the 
valley  the  various  ridges — the  coast 
ridge,  the  Hissarlik  ridge,  and  that 
to  the  south — after  gradually  rising, 
unite  in  a  kind  of  knot,  called  Oulou 
Dagh.  The  wooded  summit  of  the 
Oulou  Dagh  is  the  commanding  point 
in  this  part  of  the  landscape,  and 
hence  it  agrees  much  better  with 
what  Homer  says  about  the  position  of 
the  renowned  beacon-point  Callicolone 
than  does  the  far  lower  and  much 
more  retired  Kara  Your,  an  eminence 
on  the  eastern  half  of  the  ridge  of 
Hissarlik  itself. 

The  part  of  the  landscape  just 
described  wears,  not  only  from  the 
Ujek  Tepeh,  but  from  the  whole 
line  of  Sigeum,  the  aspect  which, 
according  to  Homer,  the  battle-field 
wore  just  before  the  decisive  battle. 
As  the  mortals  advanced  to  meet  on 
the  plain,  the  Immortals  ranged  them- 
selves into  two  groups,  according  to 
the  side  they  favoured.  The  gods  «on 
the  Trojan  side  surveyed  the  fight 
from  Callicolone,  those  on  the  Achaean 
sat  on  the  rampart  of  Heracles  on 
Sigeum. 

All  the  hills  which  rise  immediately 
out  of  the  plain  consist  of  limestone  of 
the  middle  tertiary  period,  very  rich 
in  mussel-shells.  This  stone  must 
have  been  formed  in  a  brackish  or 
fresh-water  lake,  at  a  time  when  the 
Hellespont  did  not  exist.  There  is 
only  one  place,  and  that  is  in  the 
Doumbrek  valley,  where  volcanic  rock 
crops  out.  When,  however,  we  take 
a  wider  space  within  our  view,  the 
case  is  different. 

We  here  encounter  a  long  range  of 
higher  mountains,  mostly  rounded 
cones,  stretching  away  in  a  wide 
sweep  from  the  Oulou  Dagh  to  the 
Kara  Dagh,  that  is  from  the  Helles- 
pont to  the  Aegean,  and  forming  a 
frame  for  the  Trojan  plain,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  for  the  whole  of 
the  anterior  Troad.  This  range  con- 
sists throughout  of  volcanic  rock,  or 
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at  least  volcanic  rock  forms  its  basis. 
Trachyte,  basalt,  serpentine,  <feo.,  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  picturesque  variety. 
Beyond  this  frame  there  is  no  fight- 
ing in  the  Hiad  between  men,  with 
the  exception  of  single  expeditions, 
which  are  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place  before  the  poem  opens. 
All  mention  of  more  distant  places  is 
either  made  incidentally,  without  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  Trojan  war, 
or  concerns  the  gods.  For  it  must  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  ihe  my- 
thological  arena  of  the  Hiad  is  incom- 
parably wider  than  ihe  strategical. 

At  the  chain  of  volcanic  rock  which 
stretches  from  Oulou  Dagh  to  Kara 
Dagh,  we  are  still  far  short  of  Ida 
proper.  Neither  in  the  Hiad  nor  at 
the  present  day  is  this  name  applied 
to  hills  of  such  a  moderate  height. 
The  later  ancient  writers  were  the 
first  to  see  Ida  itself  in  these  out- 
lying ranges.  Nowhere  is  the  con- 
trast between  these  outlying  hills  and 
Ida  more  clearly  visible  than  in  the 
view  from  Ujek  Tepeh.  From  this 
point  we  see  to  the  south-east  a  huge 
cleft  in  the  chain  of  these  hills,  to  the 
left  of  Kara  Dagh  and  to  the  right  of 
Poulah  Dagh.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  Scamander  breaks  in  wide 
curves  through  the  outlying  hills  and 
enters  the  plain.  Over  this  cleft,  far 
away  in  the  distance,  Ida  (Kaz  Dagh) 
rises  over  the  nearer  range  in  a 
mighty  mass.  Between  Ida  and  the 
northern  range  of  lower  hills  lies  a 
broad  and  fruitful  valley,  the  plain  of 
In6  and  Beiramich,  through  the  whole 
length  of  which,  from  east  to  west, 
flows  the  Scamander ;  and  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  making  Mount  Ida 
extend  to  these  lower  hills,  in  spite  of 
the  broad  intervening  plain,  because 
there  rises  on  the  west  of  the  plain 
of  In6  an  extensive  volcanic  ridge, 
the  Chigri  Dagh,  completely  isolated 
from  the  mass  of  the  Ida  range,  and 
much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
hills  -near  the  Trojan  plain.  This 
ridge  can  be  seen  from  Ujek  Tepeh 


rising  above  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  com- 
manding, with  its  spurs,  the  whole  of 
the  coast  district  to  the  south. 

The  view  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  how- 
ever, has  been  by  no  means  exhaus- 
tively described :  it  extends  far  beyond 
the  Troad.  The  whole  picture  which 
lies  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
spectator  is  embraced  by  the  old  poet. 
To  the  north  of  the  plain,  to  begin 
with,  we  see  a  long  streak  of  blue, 
the  Hellespont.  The  Hellespont  is 
no  less  an  object  of  wonder  to  us 
than  it  was  to  the  ancients.  They 
saw  in  it  the  road  which  led  to  the 
unknown  lands  of  the  dark  North. 
It  took  the  traveller  to  Cimmerians 
and  Hyperboreans,  all  wrapped  in  a 
mist  of  legend.  To  our  eyes  the 
Hellespont  is  the  common  outlet  for 
the  waters  of  an  immense  range  of 
rivers.  The  Danube  and  Pruth,  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper,  the  Don  and 
the  Kouban,  all  roll  their  waters 
through  the  Hellespont  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Accurately  speaking, 
it  is  no  mere  water-way  between 
two  seas,  but  a  huge  stream  which 
carries  oflF  the  rainfall  of  a  mighty 
tract  of  land.  Germany  and  Austria, 
Bulgaria  and  Boumania,  Bussia  and 
Caucasia,  pay  their  tributes  to  this 
stream ;  and  the  contemplation  of  the 
beholder  finds  pleasure  in  following 
back  the  course  of  these  tributaries, 
while  he  pictures  to  himself  the 
wanderings  of  the  peoples  who  have 
ranged  in  historic  and  pre-historic 
times  within  the  limits  of  the  regions 
which  they  drain. 

Who  could  fail  to  feel  the  thrilling 
interest  of  such  a  view?  From  the 
oldest  times  the  Hellespont  has  been 
not  merely  the  boundary,  but,  in  a 
much  higher  degree,  the  connection 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  Here  the 
armies  of  the  two  continents  met  in 
conflict.  What  the  Persians  failed  to 
do,  the  Turks  have  done.  The  enter- 
prise in  which  Alexander  succeeded 
was  attempted  over  again  by  the 
Crusaders.     The  shores  of  the   Dar- 
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danelles  provide  the  easiest  passage 
from  Europe  to  Asia,  or  from  Asia  to 
Europe.  History  has  taught  us  that 
the  Asiatic  stream  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  the  stronger  one.  It  is  probable 
even  that  our  own  ancestors,  the 
Aryan  immigrants,  came  by  this 
passage  on  their  victorious  career  into 
Europe,  long  before  the  Hiad  was 
composed,  and  still  longer  before  the 
history  of  mankind  began  to  be 
written. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  con- 
stantly present  to  my  mind  as  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  little  bit  of 
Europe  which  was  visible  from  our 
wooden  hut  on  Hissarlik.  A  very 
little  bit  it  was,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
1  wished  it  larger.  All  we  saw  of  it 
was  the  southern  point  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  a  low  rising  ground  be- 
yond the  Hellespont,  at  the  south  end 
of  which  the  ancients  placed  the  grave 
of  Protesilaus.  In  the  evening,  when 
I  had  put  out  my  lamp  and  looked 
out  once  more,  the  only  visible  sign 
which  remained  to  connect  me  with 
Europe  was  the  beacon-light  at  the 
end  of  this  promontory,  which  shone 
straight  into  my  little  window.  But 
what  a  crowd  of  memories  did  its 
beam  awaken  I 

As  I  looked  out  in  the  morning  from 
the  same  window,  I  saw  stretching  far 
away  the  deep-blue  sea  with  it«  islands. 
In  the  distance,  separated  from  the 
Chersonese  by  a  wide  stretch  of  sea, 
lay  rocky  Imbros,  with  its  long  jagged 
ridge ;  and  just  behind  it  rose  the 
towering  peak  of  Samothrace.  How 
majestic  this  island  looks  from  TJjek 
Tepeh !  AVhat  Ida  is  in  the  far  south- 
east, Samothrace  is  in  the  far  north- 
west: the  former  the  seat  of  Zeus, 
the  mightiest  of  all  the  gods;  the 
latter  that  of  the  next  mightiest, 
Poseidon. 

The  Northerner,  especially  if  he 
lives  where  the  sky  is  often  clouded, 
finds  it  hard  to  understand  how  the 
religious  ideas  of  Southern  nations 
attached  themselves  so  prevailingly 


to  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere, 
or,  to  speak  more  mythologically,  of 
"Heaven."  It  is  necessary  to  see  the 
wide  horizon  and  the  pure  blue  of  the 
Trojan  sky,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
effect  produced  here  by  the  formation 
of  clouds.  When,  on  a  sudden,  while 
sea  and  land  are  lying  apparently  at 
rest,  a  dark  mass  of  cloud  gathers 
roTuid  the  peak  of  Samothrace,  and, 
sinking  deeper  every  moment,  en- 
shrouds one  sharp  line  of  rock  after 
another,  till  the  storm  at  last  de- 
scends, and,  after  lashing  the  sea 
with  its  gusts,  wraps  even  it  in 
darkness,  we  find  it  easier  to  see 
how  it  was  that  a  childlike  spirit 
looked  for  the  presence  of  the  sea-god 
himself  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
clouds.  And  if  far  away  in  the  south- 
western sky,  in  the  direction  of  Greece, 
a  single  cloud  appears  over  the  Aegean, 
and  gradually  rises  and  spreads,  draws 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  last  touches 
the  summit  of  Ida,  there  to  thicken 
and  cling  for  hours  and  even  days 
together,  and  if  then  lightning  breaks 
from  this  cloud-mass  whole  nights 
through,  while  all  the  face  of  Nature 
seems  to  lie  beneath  it  in  fright,  who 
can  help  thinking  of  the  poet's  de- 
scriptions of  the  journey  and  sojourn 
of  the  Thunderer  ? 

From  the  height  of  Ujek  Tepeh 
may  be  seen  several  other  islands  of 
the  Aegean,  rising  high,  with  clear 
rock  outlines.  Close  at  hand,  just  op- 
posite to  Besika  Bay,  lies  the  vine-dad 
Tenedos,  behind  which  the  Achaean 
fleet  hid  by  way  of  preparing  for  their 
attack  on  Ilium.  Far  to  the  south, 
though  only  when  the  air  is  very  clear, 
we  may  see  the  angular  lines  of  Les- 
bos, or,  as  it  is  called  in  modem  times, 
Mitylene.  Sometimes  a  cloud  rises 
far  out  at  sea,  which  makes  for  Lesbos 
and  Cape  Baba,  the  Lectum  of  the 
ancients,  and  which  passes  from 
mountain  to  mountain  till  it  reaches 
Ida.  It  takes  exactly  the  path  which 
Hera  took  when  she  sought  out  her 
angry  spouse  on  Qargarus,  and  accom- 
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plished  the  loving  reoonciliation  por- 
trayed in  one  of  the  most  charming 
passages  in  the  Iliad. 

Who  would  not  feel  the  captivating 
charm  of  such  scenes  as  these?  and 
who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  great  poet 
has  created  out  of  them  the  magnifi- 
cent picture  he  gives  us  of  the  ways 
and  workings  of  the  Olympian  gods  ? 
I  will  not  here  describe  these  natural 
phenomena  in  detail.  I  will  even  for- 
bear to  portray  the  grand  spectacle 
presented  by  the  lifting  and  sinking 
of  the  clouds  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida. 
But  I  cannot  conceal  my  amazement 
that  it  should  have  been  thought 
possible  to  darken  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  I'rojan  scenery  by  the 
light  oi  the  student's  lamp,  and  to  call 
in  question  the  background  of  reality 
which  gave  shape  to  the  visions  of  the 
immortal  poet. 

This  attempt  would  probably  never 
have  been  made  if  the  site  of  ancient 
Ilium  had  been  known.  But  even  in 
the  days  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a 
native  of  the  Troad,  who  lived  about 
two  hundred  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  not  a  trace 
■was  to  be  seen  of  the  old  city  any- 
where in  the  plain.  This  country 
was  left  isolated  at  an  early  time 
by  the  ruin  of  many  kingdoms ;  and 
thousands  of  years  elapsed  before  the 
search  actually  began  for  the  real  site 
of  the  city.  Since  the  commencement 
of  that  search,  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  has  been  safe  from  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned.  Beginning 
with  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium  and 
Cape  Lectum,  they  have  sought  the 
city,  now  here,  now  there.  The 
points  which  occupied  for  the  longest 
time  the  attention  of  scholars  were 
Alexandria-Troas,  the  site  of  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  a  metropolis  founded 
on  the  Aegean  by  Antigonus,  and 
so  post-Homeric,  and  Bounarbashi, 
a  wretched  Turkish  hamlet  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Trojan 
plain.  It  was  only  fifty  years  ago 
that  Maclaren  first  ventured  to  fix  on 


the  hill  and  fortress  of  Hissarlik  as  the 
spot  where  Troy  once  stood.  Other*!, 
among  whom  was  Von  Eckenbrecher, 
adopted  his  view.  The  first  actual 
excavations  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert.  These  excavations, 
however,  were  confined  to  the  sur- 
face. It  has  been  reserved  for  Dr. 
Schliemann,  by  the  application  of  re- 
sources such  as  can  hardly  ever  have 
been  devoted  by  a  private  individual 
to  such  an  object  before,  to  lay  bare, 
by  digging  down  to  an  amazing  depth, 
the  ruins  of  settlements  of  immense 
antiquity,  and  thereby,  to  make  His- 
sarlik an  object  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  educated  men. 

Does  this  settle  the  question  about 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Ilium?  Op- 
ponents say.  No.  And  why  ?  While 
they  condemn  Schliemann  for  taking 
the  Iliad  literally,  they  think  it  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  his  views  if 
they  prove  that  the  ruins  of  Hissarlik 
do  not  correspond  to  Homer's  descrip- 
tions. Correspond  they  certainly  do 
not.  Homer's  idea  of  his  sacred  Ilios 
is  very  different  from  any  conception 
we  can  form  from  the  testimony  of 
the  ruins. 

No  one  doubts  that  Ilium  was 
destroyed  centuries  before  the  Hiad 
was  composed.  How  many  centuries, 
is  a  question  which  divides  even  those 
who  take  Homer's  side.  Even  if  the 
interval  were  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  years,  still  Ilium  itself 
could  never  have  *been  seen  by  the 
poet.  The  Ilium  of  fiction  must,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  a  fiction  itself.  It 
is  possible  that  legend  may  have  pre- 
served many  topographical  particulars 
about  the  ancient  city,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  there  should  have  been 
preserved  a  detailed  and  authentic  de- 
scription of  the  cit}'  or  the  fortress 
as  it  existed  before  its  destruction. 
**  Grass  "  had  no  doubt  "  grown " 
meanwhile  over  the  ruins.  New 
settlers  had  built  on  the  old  spot 
dwellings  which  had  perhaps  lain 
long  in  ruins  themselves  when  the 
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poet  began  his  work.  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  he  ever  saw 
with  his  eyes  even  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  city.  The  place  where  it  stood 
he  saw  no  doubt,  hut  ike  city  itself  he 
saw  only  in  a  vision.  Just  as  Zeus  and 
Hera,  Poseidon  and  Athene,  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  were  creatures  of  his  fancy, 
so  the  city  of  Ilium  was  itself  **  a 
dream."  No  one  can  expect  the  actual 
ruins  to  correspond  to  every  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet ;  and  when  it  is 
established  that  Homer  had  in  his 
mind  much  that  never  existed,  at  all 
events  on  this  spot,  it  simply  comes 
to  this,  that  the  Hiad  is  not  an 
historical  work,  but  a  poetical  one. 

And  yet  the  correspondence  of  the 
poetical  representation  with  the  local 
conditions  is  far  from  being  so  im- 
perfect as  it  is  represented.  The 
situation  of  Hissarlik  satisfies  in  the 
main  all  the  demands  of  the  Homeric 
topography.  From  this  spot,  as  from 
Ujek  Tepeh,  we  get  a  view  over  the 
whole  of  the  anterior  Troad.  The 
plain  with  its  rivers  and  brooks, 
the  side-valleys,  the  encompassing 
hills,  the  circlet  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegean, 
lie  spread  out  before  our  eyes  as  we 
stand  on  the  height  of  Hissarlik. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  are 
ever  so  much  nearer  to  the  plain,  and 
especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  is 
best  suited  for  a  battle-field,  and 
which,  if  we  overlook  the  present 
altered  courses  of  the  rivers,  com- 
pletely answers  to  the  topography  of 
the  Homeric  field  of  battle.  The  sepa- 
rate objects  on  this  plain  are  clearly 
distinguishable,  and  it  is  not  quite 
impossible  that  Helen  should  have 
been  able  to  point  out  the  individual 
chieftains  of  the  Achaeans  to  her 
royal  father-in-law.  The  distance,  too, 
is  quite  visible  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Homeric  landscapes. 
We  see  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
we  have  Imbros  and  Samothrace  before 
us.  Further  to  the  left  lies  Tenedos, 
and  right  behind  in  the  south-east 


the  snowy  top  of  Ida  rises  above 
the  nearer  range  of  hills.  At  sunset 
even  the  pyramid  of  Athos  may  some- 
times be  seen  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  far  west. 

It  is  true  that  the  old  city  did  not 
stand  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik  did  before  the  excavations 
were  begun.  Dr.  Schliemann  had 
to  go  deep  down — from  25  to  30  feet 
or  more — before  he  came  on  the  walls 
and  houses  of  Ilium  under  the  dSbris 
of  later  settlements.  But  even  if  we 
sink  the  level  of  Ilium  to  such  a 
depth,  it  is  still  high  enough  to 
preserve  to  the  city  its  commanding 
position.  Its  houses  and  towers,  even 
though  they  were  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  must  have  risen  far  enough 
above  the  surface  to  reach  the  level 
of  the  later  hill.  This  would  still 
make  it  a  lofty,  "windy"  fastness. 
Our  wooden  huts,  which  had  been  put 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  well  below 
the  level  of  the  old  city,  looked 
straight  down  upon  the  plain  from  a 
height  of  at  least  60  feet,  and  the 
winds  blew  about  us  with  such  force 
that  we  often  felt  as  if  our  whole 
settlement  might  be  hurled  down  the 
precipice. 

The  fortress-hill  of  Hissarlik,  as  it 
appeared  to  travellers  before  Dr. 
Schliemann  started  his  huge  excava- 
tions, was  then,  properly  speaking,  an 
artificial  hill,  most  nearly  comparable 
perhaps  with  the  earth  hills  of  the 
Assyrian  plain  which  covered  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castles ;  only  it  had 
not  been  set  up  on  the  plain  itself, 
but  on  the  west  end  of  the  second 
ridge  of  tertiary  rock  above  described. 
Consequently  it  lay  right  over  the 
plain,  and  must  have  looked  high 
from  the  first.  Its  subsequent  in- 
crease in  height  must  have  been 
very  gradual  indeed.  In  digging 
down  from  the  surface  fresh  ruins 
are  constantly  encountered,  belonging 
to  various  epochs.  One  people  has 
lived  here  after  another,  and  each 
fresh  one  which  settled  on  the  ruins 
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of  its  predecessor  levelled  the  surface 
anew  by  clearing  away  some  of  the 
ruins  and  throwing  them  over  the 
precipice.  In  this  way  the  surface  of 
the  hill  grew  gradually  in  extent,  and 
it  is  conceivable  that,  now  that  last 
year's  excavations  have  almost  com- 
pletely laid  bare  the  boundaries  of  the 
gld  city,  the  vast  pit  should  present 
the  aspect  of  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  ruins  of  Ilium  lie  within 
a  pretty  small  compass.  We  must 
admit  the  justness  of  the  objection 
that  this  Ilium  was  no  great  city, 
capable  of  finding  room  for  a  great 
army  of  foreign  warriors  in  addition 
to  a  large  population  of  its  own. 
Such  an  Ilium  as  that  existed  only  in 
the  poet's  vision.  Our  Ilium  hardly 
deserves  to  be  called  a  city  at  all.  In 
our  part  of  the  world  we  should  call 
such  a  place  a  fortress  or  a  strong- 
hold. For  this  reason  I  prefer  to  call 
the  place  a  fortress-hill  (Burgherg) ;  a 
term  which,  strictly  speaking,  is 
merely  a  translation  of  the  Turkish 
word  Hissarlik. 

But  why  take  these  very  niins  at 
the  bottom  of  the  funnel  to  be  Hium  ? 
To  this  I  answer  that  it  is  a  question 
again  whether  there  ever  was  a  place 
called  Ilium.  Is  it  not  questionable 
whether  there  ever  was  any  Heracles 
or  any  Argonauts  ?  Perhaps  Ilium, 
Priam,  and  Andromache,  are  just  as 
much  poetical  fictions  as  Zeus,  Posei- 
don, and  Aphrodite.  But  this  does 
not  amount  to  saying  that  we  ought 
not  to  look  for  the  Ilium  of  the  poet 
at  the  bottom  of  our  funnel.  There 
lies  a  close  array  of  houses  surrounded 
by  a  mighty  wall  of  rough-hewn 
stone.  I'he  walls  of  houses  and  rooms 
have  been  preserved  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  place.  A  pretty  steep 
street,  paved  with  large  flags,  leads 
through  a  single  gate  on  the  western 
side  into  the  fortress.  Only  a  narrow 
passage  is  left  between  the  houses. 
The  whole  place  is  full  of  the  rubbish 
left  by  a  conflagration.     Great  clay 


bricks,  half  a  yard  square,  have  been 
melted  by  a  fierce  heat  and  turned  to  a 
glassy  paste.  Heaps  of  com,  especially 
wheat,  pease,  and  beans,  have  been 
turned  to  charcoal.  The  remains  of 
animal  food,  oyster-shells  and  mussels 
of  all  kinds,  bones  of  sheep  and  goats, 
of  oxen  and  swine,  have  likewise  been 
partially  burnt  away.  Of  wood- 
charcoal  proper  there  is  but  little  to 
be  seen,  and  what  there  is  is  mostly 
oak.  The  conflagration  must  have 
lasted  long  enough  to  destroy  entirely 
almost  all  the  woodwork.  Even  the 
metal,  and  especially  the  bronze,  is 
for  the  most  part  molten  and  reduced 
by  fire  to  an  undistinguishable  mass. 

It  is  evident  that  this  fortress  was 
destroyed  by  a  conflagration  of  great 
extent,  which  lasted  long  enough  to 
destroy  utterly  all  inflammable  ma- 
terials. Such  a  fire  as  corresponds 
to  Homer's  description  has  only  taken 
place  once  in  the  settlements  on 
Hissarlik.  In  the  numerous  strata  of 
ruins  which  lie  one  above  the  other 
there  are  several  other  traces  of 
fire,  but  none  on  the  scale  on  which 
they  occur  in  the  "  burnt  city." 
Even  below  it  there  are  still  strata, 
going  down  at  some  points  to  a 
depth  of  20  or  25  feet  or  more, — 
for  the  "  burnt  city "  was  not  the 
oldest  settlement  on  Hissarlik, — but 
even  in  these  oldest  strata  there  is 
nowhere  the  trace  of  such  an  extensive 
conflagration. 

It  is  the  **  burnt  city,"  however, 
where,  among  numerous  objects  of 
art- work  —  of  pottery  especially — 
some  of  which  are  of  rare  excellence, 
gold  has  repeatedly  been  brought  to 
light,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
objects  of  silver,  bronze,  and  ivory. 
All  these  discoveries  have  been 
eclipsed  in  splendour  by  the  "  Trea- 
sure of  Priam,"  upon  which  Dr. 
Schliemann  lighted  in  the  third  year 
of  his  successful  excavations.  And 
not  a  year  has  passed  since,  without 
the  discovery  of  at  least  some  articles 
of  gold.    I  was  myself  an  eye-witness 
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of  two  such  discoveries,  and  helped 
to  gather  the  articles  together.  The 
slanderers  have  long  since  been  si- 
lenced, who  were  not  ashamed  to 
charge  the  discoverer  with  an  impos- 
ture. Especially  since  the  Turkish 
government,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
furtive  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
the  discoveries  by  two  of  the  work- 
men, has  laid  an  embargo  on  all 
objects  of  the  kind, — as  is  the  case 
with  such  collections  elsewhere,  — 
such  envious  spite  has  retreated  to  the 
piHvacy  of  the  family  hearth.  Since 
that  time,  objects  of  gold  of  the  same 
type  as  those  from  Hissarlik  have  been 
found  not  only  in  Mycenae,  but  also 
in  other  Greek  graves.  One  of  the 
gold  treasures  which  were  excavated 
in  my  presence  contained  stamped 
plates  of  gold,  the  ornamentation  of 
which  is  in  the  minutest  details  the 
counterpart  of  that  found  at  My- 
cenae. 

The  "burnt  city"  was  then  also 
the  "  city  of  gold."  It  is  only  in  it 
that  we  find  this  wealth  of  marvel- 
lous and  at  the  same  time  distinctly 
foreign  treasures.  For  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  here  no  product  of  native 
industry,  but  articles  brought  from 
abroad  either  by  trade  or  plunder. 
Their  character  is  Oriental,  and  more 
particularly  Assyrian.  Consequently 
the  burnt  fortress  must  have  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  and  prosperous  hero — 
or  of  the  son  of  such  a  man — who  had 
amassed  treasures  of  the  rarest  value 
in  his  small  but  secure  home. 

The  chief  treasure  was  found  all 
together  at  one  spot,  in  a  kind  of 
cupboard.  It  appeared  to  have  been 
originally  stowed  away  in  a  wooden 
chest.  It  was  near  the  wall  of  a  very 
strongly  built  stone  house,  in  other 
parts  of  which  were  found  numerous 
j)ther  treasures,  in  vases  of  terra- 
cotta, in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  which  was  evidently  the  resi- 
dence of  the  prince.  For  in  no  other 
place  were  any  such  treasures  dis- 
covered ;  and,  as  the  area  of  the  burnt 


city  has  now  been  completely  brought 
to  light,  we  may  assert  definitely  that 
on  this  spot  was  the  p<ilace.  The  old 
city  fcall  runs  close  hy  it,  and  the  street 
which  comes  up  through  the  single  gaJte 
of  the  fortress  leads  up  to  it, 

A\'as  this  gate  the  Scaean  gate,  and 
this  house  the  honse  of  Priam?  Dr. 
Schliemann,  overawed  by  his  learne^ 
adversaries,  now  talks  only  of  the 
house  of  the  "  chief  of  the  city  " 
(Stadthaupt),  But  can  the  "  chief  of 
the  city,"  who  was  master  of  so  much 
gold  at  a  time  when  gold  was  so 
scarce,  have  been  anything  but  a 
prince?  And  why  not  call  him 
Priam  ?  Whether  Priam  ever  existed 
or  not,  the  prince  of  the  golden 
treasure  who  lived  on  this  spot  comes 
near  enough  to  the  Priam  of  the  Iliad 
to  make  us  refuse  to  forego  the  delight 
of  giving  the  place  his  name.  And 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  assigning 
to. the  western  gateway,  the  only  one 
which  exists  in  the  city  wall  at  aU,  to 
which  a  steep  road  led  up  from  the 
plain,  the  famous  name  of  the  Scaean 
gate? 

Do  not  let  us  cut  ourselves  ofiF  fi*om 
all  poetry  without  the  slightest  need. 
Children  that  we  are  of  a  hard  and 
too  prosaic  age,  we  would  maintain 
our  right  to  conjure  up  again  before 
our  old  age  the  pictures  which  filled 
our  youthful  fancy.  It  saddens  but 
it  also  elevates  the  soul  when  we 
stand  on  a  place  like  Hissarlik,  and 
read  the  course  of  history  from  the 
series  of  successive  strata  as  from  a 
geological  disclosure.  This  history  is 
not  written  for  us,  but  set  bodily 
before  our  eyes  in  the  relics  of  bygone 
times,  in  the  actual  objects  used  by 
men  who  lived  in  them.  Huge  masses 
of  ruins  are  piled  in  layers  above  the 
burnt  stronghold,  between  it  and  the 
first  layer  containing  hewn  stones  and 
a  wall  of  square  blocks.  This  was 
perhaps  the  wall  which  Lysimachus, 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  is  recorded 
to  have  built  on  Dium.  Anyhow  this 
wall  resembles  the  walls  of  the  Mace- 
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donian  period,  and  the  corresponding 
layer  conceals  Greek  walls  and  pot- 
tery. Here  then  we  have  a  definite 
limit  of  time.  From  this  point  we 
have  got  to  reckon  the  time  back- 
wards, and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
reckoning  is  not  unfavourable  to  our 
interpretation  of  the  Trojan  legend. 

Perhaps  then  Homer's  song  is  not 
pure  fiction,  after  all.  Perhaps  it  is 
true  that  in  a  very  remote  pre-historic 
time  a  rich  prince  really  dwelt  here 
in  a  towering  fortress,  and  that  Greek 
kings  waged  a  fierce  war  against 
him,  and  that  the  war  ended  in  his 
own  fall  and  the  destruction  of  his 
city  by  a  mighty  conflagration.  Per- 
haps this  was  the  first  time  that 
Europe  and  Asia  tried  each  other's 
strength  on  this  coast,  the  first  time 
that  the  young  but  more  and  more 
independent  civilization  of  the  West 
put  to  the  rough  test  of  force  its 
superiority  over  the  already  effeminate 
civilization  of  the  East.  To  me  this 
seems  a  probability,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  will  not  press  any  one  else  to 
accept. 


Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  even 
the  oldest  and  earliest  settlement  on 
Hissarlik  was  made  by  a  people 
which  had  already  felt  the  influence 
of  civilization.  True,  it  still  used 
stone  weapons,  but  these  weapons 
were  finely  polished  and  bore  witness 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  outline  to  a 
knowledge  of  metals.  In  fact,  traces 
of  metals  are  not  wanting  even  in  the 
oldest  strata.  It  is  impossible  there- 
fore to  assign  these  strata  to  the  Stone 
age.  They  are  indications  of  what 
we  may  undoubtedly  assert  to  he  the 
oldest  known  settlement  in  Asia  Minor 
of  a  people  of  pre-historic  timeSj  of  some 
advance  in  civilization.  Hence  the  hill- 
fortress  of  Hissarlik  is  certain  to  hold 
an  enduring  place  as  a  trustworthy 
witness  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
It  will  be  to  our  descendants  an  im- 
portant geographical  position,  and  a 
fixed  starting-point  for  the  flights  of 
their  fancy.  For  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  however  the  strife  may  end  about 
the  existence  of  Ilium  or  of  Priam, 
the  young  will  never  lose  the  Iliad. 
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TuE  full  and  explicit  argument  of 
Strabo,  in  the  13th  book  of  his  Geo- 
graphy, has  persuaded  the  philological 
world  pretty  generally,  from  his  day 
to  our  own,  that  the  Greek  Ilium  of 
his  time  was  not  the  town  about 
which  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  were 
supposed  to  have  fought  their  immor- 
tal conflicts.  I  now  propose,  accord- 
ing to  the  flattering  invitation  of  Dr. 
Schliemann,  to  enquire  critically  into 
this  argument,  and  see  what  founda- 
tion it  has  in  real  history. 

Let  me  first  observe  that  Strabo  is 
not  our  original  authority  for  this 
theory,  but  that  he  professedly  bor- 
rows his  arguments  from  a  certain 
Demetrius  of  Skepsis  (in  the  Troad), 
who  had  written  largely  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  had,  in  fact,  started 
what  I  may  call  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  Ilium  of  his  day.  This  Deme- 
trius is  described  as  follows  by  Strabo 
(xiii.  §  55):  'Ek  8c  t^s  SkiJ^ccds  #cal 
6  Ar}iirfTpt6i  coTtv,  ov  fjLtfjLvrjix^Oa  iroX- 
AoKis,  o  rov  TpmKov  SiOKoa-fiov  iirfyrja-ar 
fitvo^  ypafifjLaruco^f  Kara  rov  avrov  )(p6vov 
yeyovws  KpdnfTi  #cal  'Apurropp^w.  He 
was  then  a  grammarian,  probably  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  Crates,  but 
versed  in  Alexandrian  criticism,  for 
he  cited  in  support  of  his  theory 
(Strabo,  he,  ciL  §  36)  a  learned  lady  of 
that  school — Hestiaea — who  had  evi- 
dently raised  doubts  on  the  same 
point  before  him,  and  among  her 
diropTJfiara  had  asked  whether  the 
plain  below  the  existing  Ilium  could 
be  the  scene  of  Homer's  battles,  see- 


ing that  most  of  it  was  a  late  deposit 
made  by  the  Skamander  and  Simois. 
We  may  be  sure  from  this  authority 
being  so  carefully  cited,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who 
asserts  in  a  rhetorical  passage  the 
total  destruction  and  complete  dis- 
appearance of  Ilium,  that  Demetrius 
had  no  older  or  clearer  evidence  for 
his  theory  in  Greek  literature.  What, 
then,  were  his  arguments  ? 

(1.)  The  total  destruction  of  Hios 
is  stated  or  implied  by  Homer  himself. 

(2.)  The  sacred  image  of  Athen6 
is  apparently  in  the  Hiad  a  sitting 
figure,  whereas  that  at  the  existing 
Ilion  was  standing. 

(3.)  Various  geographical  allusions 
in  the  Utadj  about  the  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  the  Skamander  (§  43); 
about  the  considerable  distance  of  the 
ships  from  the  town  (§  36) ;  about  the 
look-out  of  Polites,  who  ought  to 
have  used  the  acropolis  of  the  town 
with  far  more  effect,  if  it  were  so  near 
(§  37) ;  about  the  dragging  of  Hector 
round  the  walls,  which  could  not  be 
done  on  the  rough  ground  about  the 
present  town  (§  37),  because  the 
KaXXucoXmvrfj  on  which  Ares  sits,  is 
not  near  the  present  town  (§  35); 
lastly  (in  order  of  importance),  be- 
cause the  cptvcds  and  (^lyyos  mentioned 
in  the  Hiad,  and  which  he  translated 
wild  fig  wood  and  beech  wood  (?), 
were  not  close  to  Hium,  but  some  dis- 
tance further  inland. 

From  all  these  hints  Demetrius  con- 
cluded that  Homer's  Ilios  was  not  on 
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the  site  of  the  then  existing  city,  Jbut 
some  30  stadia  higher  inland,  on 
the  site  of  what  he  calls  the  'lAuiuv 
KmfjLYj,  Here,  he  thinks,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  allusion  can  be  explained. 

In  answer  to  the  obvious  questions, 
what  had  become  of  the  old  city  ?  and 
how  did  the  new  one  come  by  the  old 
name  ?  he  stated : 

(1.)  That  all  the  stones  of  the  old 
city  had  been  carried  away  to  build 
or  restore  the  neighbouring  towns, 
when  they  had  been  sacked  (^/nrc^op- 
Orjfi€v<av,  ov  rcXcius  8€  icaTCOTrocrftcViuv), 
whereas  this  town  had  been  Ik  fiajOp<av 

&tfaT€Tpaflfl€V7)  (§  38). 

(2.)  On  the  second  point  nothing 
certain  could  be  ascertained.  Deme- 
trius considered  it  was  founded  by 
the  Aeolic  Greeks,  "in  the  time  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy"  (hrl  SI  rdv 
AvBwv  17  vvv  iKTiaOrf  Karoucia  koL  to 
i€p6v  ov  firp^  v6\is  y€  rjVf  dXXa  voXr 
XoiS  ;(/50vots  varepoVy  kol  Kar  oAiyov, 
0)9  ctpT/Tot,  rrp^  av(rf<nv  ^<tx^»  §  ^^)' 

According  to  others,  the  town  had 
been  changed  from  one  site  to  another, 
and  finally  settled  there  Kara  xpWH'^v 
fiaXurra,  from  which  Kramer  conjec- 
tures, reasonably  enough,  icara  KpoUrov 

frnkuTTCU 

These  arguments  so  fully  per- 
suaded Strabo  and  others,  that  the 
claim  of  the  historical  Ilium  to  pre- 
historic antiquity  was  rejected,  espe- 
cially by  the  pedantic  commentators 
on  Homer.  Thus  from  that  day  to 
this  the  Greek  Ilium  has  been  set 
down  as  a  new  foundation,  perhaps 
on  the  old  site,  but  more  probably 
not  so ;  and  it  has  been  called  Novum 
Ilium,  a  name  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Eomans. 

I  now  come  to  criticize  Strabo's 
arguments. 

(1.)  As  regards  the  evidence  in  the 
Hiad  that  the  city  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed, no  passage  can  be  shown 
which  affirms  it.  The  arguments  of 
Demetrius  are  mere  foolish  quibbles. 
He  quotes : 

Itro-fTou  ^/JLopy  Stw  tot*  iK^kp  "IKios  Ipt, 


and 

^  ykp  Kol  Uptdfioio  v6hw  9t€r4p<rafity  cuir^v, 

and 

'w4p0*TO  8^  TlptdfJMio  r6Kis  dcjcir^  iyuan^. 

But  that  the^  latter  need  not  mean 
Toi'  d<^vMr/Aoi'  T^?  TToXcws  appcars  from 
the  frequent  use  of  Trop^ccu,  Trcp^cu,  and 
its  compounds  as  regards  Lymessus, 
Pedasus,  Thebe,  and  other  towns  of 
the  Troad,  as  quoted  by  Strabo  (§  7). 
The  quibbles  about  Heracles'  capture 
of  the  town,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  Homeric  chiefs  (§  :i2),  are  too 
foolish  to  require  comment.  The  first 
line  above  quoted  is  a  mere  prophecy 
of  Priam's,  pathetic  as  such,  but  of 
no  other  value.  The  belief  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Homer's  Ilios  really  arose 

(1)  from  the  Cyclic  poems,  and  from 

(2)  the  many  tragedies  which  were 
based  on  them. 

I  do  not  delay  over  these  points 
because  any  serious  person  requires 
them  to  be  refuted,  but  simply  to 
show  the  kind  of  argument  which  satis- 
fied Demetrius.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing more  need  be  said  about  (2) 
the  sitting  image.  It  would  at  most 
prove  that  the  old  image  had  really 
been  carried  off  from  Ilios,  as  many 
legends  stated. 

(3.)  The  various  minute  geogra- 
phical criticisms  are  more  interest- 
ing, not  from  their  weight,  but  because 
they  lead  us  to  discover  the  whole 
source  of  the  dispute.  But  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  them  in  detail,  till 
we  have  considered  the  two  broad  as- 
sumptions involved  in  them :  (a)  that 
the  poet  (or  poets)  of  the  Iliad  was 
accurate  in  all  these  details,  and  had 
a  definite  picture  of  the  ground  before 
his  eye :  (/3)  That  the  modem  names 
of  the  places,  which  were  indicated  to 
Demetrius  or  to  travellers  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  were  faithfully  handed 
down  from  other  days. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  these 
assumptions  is  at  all  probable.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  geography  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  still  more  of  the  tragic 
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poets,  it  seems  almost  a  law  of  Greek 
poetic  art  to  be  negligent  of  geo- 
graphical detail,  while  it  is  curiously 
faithful  and  accurate  in  the  more 
essential  features  of  poetry.  We 
have,  I  think,  no  evidence  whatever 
that  any  place  in  the  world  was 
bound  to  correspond  accurately  in  its 
features  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
Iliad.  I  will  not  even  touch  on  the 
possible  difficulties  in  such  a  matter 
caused  by  a  variety  of  authors  on  the 
Hiad. 

But  supposing  even  that  the  allu- 
sions in  the  Iliad  were  consistent,  and 
applicable  to  a  real  scene,  what  au- 
thority had  the  places  designated  to 
Demetrius,  or  to  Strabo,  to  represent 
them  ?  On  this  we  have  happily  very 
clear  evidence.  The  historical  Ilion 
had  long  been  an  obscure  and  half- 
forgotten  place,  when  Alexander  the 
Great,  having  sacrificed  there,  as  an 
omen,  on  invading  Asia,  determined 
after  his  success  (§  26)  to  reward  this 
town,  and  make  it  again  a  great  city. 
This  he  did,  and  his  policy  was  se- 
conded by  Lysimachus.  As  the  town 
lay  on  one  of  the  thoroughfares  into 
Asia,  it  throve  and  became  very  popu- 
lous, and  of  course  crowds  of  visitors 
passed  through,  and  desired  to  see  the 
scenes  of  the  Hiad^  which  they  had 
learned  by  heart  in  their  youth.  Hence 
the  ciceroni  of  the  place  were  bound  to 
satisfy  them,  and  of  course  they  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tomb  of 
Ilos,  the  beech- tree,  the  fig-tree,  in  fact 
every  minute  allusion  in  the  Hiad^  was 
to  be  verified  on  the  spot.  The  places 
therefore  which  Demetrius  criticized 
were  named  by  the  people  of  330-300 
B.C.,  when  their  city  suddenly  rose 
into  importance,  and  when  these  tra- 
ditions acquired  a  pecuniary  value. 
Of  course  they  were  ignorantly  chosen. 
In  most  cases  there  was  no  evidence 
to  go  upon,  and  the  least  unlikely 
place  must  be  selected.  But  I  need 
not  dilate  to  any  traveller  upon  the 
habits  of  these  ciceroni  in  all  ages. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  state- 


mei^t  that  the  historical  town  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Lydians? 

In  the  first  place,  the  date  is  suspi- 
ciously vague.  Compare,  for  example, 
the  parallel  account  of  the  founding 
of  Abydos  in  the  same  book  of  Strabo 
(§  22)  :  "ApvSoi  8c  MiXrjauay  iarl  tcriafia, 
iTnTpiif/avTog  Fvyov,  rov  Av&wy  paa-iXivi^* 
yv  yap  iir  CfcciVi^  ra  ^tapia  kox  rj  Tptaas 
airaa-a.  Or  sce  the  still  more  explicit 
account  of  the  transfer  of  Skepsis 
from  its  old  site  noXcuo-KG^is  to  the  his- 
toric town  (§  52).  The  more  specific 
date  of  Kroesus  is  only  a  conjecture, 
and  is  qualified  by  the  suspicious 
fiaXioTou 

It  is  probable  then  that  this  state- 
ment rested  on  no  definite  tradition, 
but  only  on  reasoning  by  analogy 
from  the  foundation  of  Abydos  and 
other  towns  in  the  Troad  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  Lydians.  But  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  did  Demetrius  assign 
so  old  an  origin  to  the  historical 
town,  if  he  desired  to  destroy  its 
claim  to  any  epic  importance?  He 
only  did  so  because  there  was  <dear 
evidence  of  the  recognition  of  Ilion 
as  the  genuine  city  up  to  the  days  of 
Xerxes.  Had  he  attempted  to  assert 
a  later  foundation,  he  could  have  been 
refuted  by  distinct  texts. 

I  will  now  therefore  trace  down  the 
history  of  the  historical  Ilium  from 
the  earliest  evidence  we  have  to  the 
days  of  Demetrius,  and  show  what 
were  the  reasons  which  determined 
the  theory  of  the  Skepsian  critic. 

Our  earliest  allusion  is  (I  think) 
that  in  Herodotus,  vii.  42,  who  speaks 
of  Trp^  'IXtoSa  7^,  and  says  that  Xerxes 
is  TO  Hpidfiov  mpyafiov  wiprj,  where  he 
sacrificed  *AOrjvavQ  rg  'IXtoSi.  There 
is  no  suspicion  that  this  was  any 
other  than  the  historical  (or  Novum ) 
Dium,  and  this  sacrifice  distinctly 
implies  that  about  500  B.C.  it  was 
already  an  old  and  venerable  shrine. 

Demetrius  (or  Strabo)  admitted 
that  the  offering  of  Locrian  virgins 
to  this  shrine  was  as  old  as  the  Per- 
sian wars ;  but  in  fact  the  origin  of 
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the  custom  was  lost  in  the  mists  of 
antiquity. 

We  £nd,  about  the  £ame  date  as 
Herodotus,  the  learned  Mitylenaean 
antiquary,  Hellanicus,  asserting  that 
the  Homeric  and  historic  Ilium  were 
the  same.  This  Demetrius  quotes, 
but  sets  aside  as  a  piece  of  favouritism 
in  the  histoiian  (§  42):  'EXXdvucos  ^ 

BvfjLOS,  avvrjyoptL  to  rrfv  avrrfv  elvou  voXiv 
rrjv  vvy  ry  t6t€.  But  why  could  he 
not  quote  any  such  ancient  and  re- 
spectable authority  on  Lis  own  side? 

I  imagine  the  town  to  have  been  of 
no  importance  in  Xerxes'  day  except 
for  its  shrine ;  for  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Athenians  and  Mitylenaeans  about 
Sigeum,  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
Periander  (Herod,  v.  94),  we  hear  of 
Sigeum  and  Achilleum  being  occupied, 
but  not  a  word  about  Ilium,  And  so 
through  all  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
hegemony,  till  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Xeno- 
phon  tells  us  of  Mindarus  {Hellen.  i. 
1.  4)  KariSo)!/  rrfv  fJid)(r/v  iv  *l\ua  Ovtav  rg 
'AOrjv^  The  battle  was  off  Ehoeteion. 
The  shrine  then  had  remained  there, 
and  the  habit  of  sacrificing  at  it. 
But  the  town  must  also  have  been  for- 
tified, and  no  mere  Kwfirj,  as  Demetrius 
Fays.  For  we  are  told  of  Derkyllidas  : 
(Hellen.  iii.  1.  16) :  Trefwrcuv  Sc  koL  irpo^ 
TttS  AtoAilSas  ^oXcts  rj$iov  TC  cAeutfc- 
povcrOal  T€  avTOvs  koX  is  ra  T€lxv 
hi\€(r6ax,  01  fuv  ovv  NcavSpcis  kcX 
'IXuts  Kol  KofcvXTrcu  circtSovro*  koX  yap 
oi  <f>povpovvT€s  '^AAip'cs  iv  avTots,  ivel 
Tf  Mavux  dirc^avcv,  ov  irdw  tl  icaXci>s 
irtpuCirovTo, 

So  also  Demosthenes  (in  Aristocr. 
p.  671)  speaks  of  Ilium  as  opening 
its  gates  to  Charidemus.  It  seems 
accordingly  difficult  to  believe  Deme- 
trius of  Skepsis,  when  he  says  that, 
visiting  it  when  a  child,  it  was  again 
so  decayed  that  the  roofs  were  not 
even  tiled.  Hegesianax,  however,  is 
quoted  by  Strabo  as  stating  that  the 
Galati  in  their  invasion  found  it 
aT€i;(fc(rTov,  and  hence  deserted  it  after 


a  short  occupation.  But  this  points 
to  some  sudden  decay  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  :  for  he,  as  we  havo 
already  noticed,  made  it  an  important 
city,  and  from  this  date  down  to  the 
age  of  Augustus  it  remained  so, 
thougL  doubtless  with  some  vicissi- 
tudes. Nicolaus  Damascenus  (Frcig. 
4,  ed.  C.  Miiller)  tells  us  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  King  Herod,  he 
saved  the  Ilians  from  a  fine  of 
100,000  drachmae,  imposed  on  them 
by  M.  Agrippa,  because  his  wife  Julia 
(daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus) 
was  nearly  lost  along  with  her  retinud 
in  the  Skamander, .  which  had  sud- 
denly risen  with  a  flood.  The  Hian&( 
protested  that  they  had  received  no 
notice  of  her  visit  (b.c.  17).  I  fancy 
that  the  fine  of  100,000  drachmae 
points  to  a  supposed  population  of 
that  number,  for  we  know  that  the 
town  was  large  and  populous,  and 
that  Lysimachus  had  draughted  into, 
it  the  people  of  neighbouring  towns. 
I  need  pursue  its  history  no  further. 

But  so  much  will  appear  more  than 
probable.  By  the  favour  of  Alexander 
and  Lysimachus,  Ilium  assumed  a 
sudden  importance,  and  even  asserted 
authority  over  the  whole  Troad.  This 
must  havo  raised  up  for  the  Ilians 
many  enemies  among  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  especially  at  Skepsis,  which 
boasted  a  foundation  by  Skamandrius, 
the  son  of  Hektor.  Demetrius,  whose 
parents  might  remember  Ilium  a  de- 
cayed and  neglected  place,  lived  to  see 
it  ousting  his  own  city,  and  all  the 
others  of  the  Troad,  from  their  former 
importance,  and  no  doubt  the  Ilians, 
like  all  upstarts  under  royal  favour, 
were  overbearing  and  insolent.  Hence 
this  scholar  set  himself  to  work  to 
pull  down  their  historic  reputation, 
and  to  prove  that  after  all  they  were 
people  of  recent  origin,  and  of  no 
real  nobility,  as  a  city.  He  asserts 
that  Hellanicus /acourc^i  them  (xoptfo- 
fi€vos)j  but  this  very  expression  sug- 
gests an  opposite  feeling  in  his  own 
mind.     So  he  set  to  work  to  prove 
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that  the  places  shown  by  the  local 
guides  (fcot  Tovs  dvofwiofjJvov^  tottovs 
ivravOa  S€ucwfji.€Vovs  opiafX€v)  would  not 
fit  the  descriptions  of  the  Iliad,  with- 
out  moving  the  city.  But  he  quietly 
assumes  the  accuracy  of  all  these 
special  spots,  as  then  named,  though 
he  rejects  the  far  more  trustworthy 
tradition  which  attached  the  name  of 
Uion  to  the  one  historic  city. 

I  see  no  adequate  reason  to  question 
this  tradition,  and  believe  that  what- 
ever the  Trojan  war  may  have  been, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  accuracy  of 
the  details  of  the  Iliad,  the  conflict 
was  localized  by  the  poet  at  the  place 
then  and  ever  after  called  Ilium,  and 
that  no  new  foundation  ever  took  place. 

The  argument  of  Demetrius  is 
merely  that  of  a  malevolent  pedant, 
who  hated  the  Dians,  on  account  of 
their  recent  good  fortune,  and  who 
sought  to  detract  from  their  respecta- 
bility on  antiquarian  grounds. 


Having  made  this  examination  on 
purely  critical  grounds,  and  having 
drawn  my  conclusions  from  internal 
evidence  as  to  the  value  of  Demetrius' 
theory,  I  appeal  to  Dr.  Schliemann 
to  say  whether  his  researches  do  not 
verify  them.  I  believe  they  do,  and 
that  there  is  clear  evidence  of  an 
unbroken  occupation  (except  for  the 
disasters  of  war)  on  the  present  site 
from  pre-historic  days  down  to  Soman 
times. 

I  am  thus  unfortunate  enough  to 
conflict  with  our  Greek  evidence  as  to 
the  destruction  both  of  Mycenae  and 
of  Troy.  But  as  I  have  persuaded 
Dr.  Schliemann  and  most  other  com- 
petent judges  that  the  accounts  of  the 
destruction  of  Mycenae  are  false,  I 
may  perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  them 
that  the  re-foundation  of  Dimn  rests 
on  no  better  basis. 
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Not  ibe  least  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  results  obtained  from 
Dr.  Scbliemanns  excavations  at  His- 
sarlik  is  the  discovery  that  writing 
was  known  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  Asia  Minor  long  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or 
Greek  alphabet.  Inscribed  objects 
are  not  indeed  plentiful,  but  sufficient 
exist  to  show  that  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  place  wore  not  wholly 
illiterate,  but  possessed  a  system  of 
writing  which  they  shared  with  the 
neighbouring  nations  of  the  mainland 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  Throughout 
Asia  Minor  a  syllabary  was  once  in 
use,  which  conservative  Cyprus  alone 
retained  into  historical  times. 

Numerous  inscriptions  in  this  syl- 
labary have  been  found  in  the  latter 
island.  The  characters,  which  amount 
to  at  least  fifty-seven  in  number,  long 
resisted  all  attempts  at  decipherment, 
but  at  last  the  problem  was  success- 
fully solved  by  the  genius  of  the 
Assyrian  scholar,  the  late  Mr.  George 
Smith,  with  the  help  of  a  mutilated 
bilingual  inscription,  written  in  Phoe- 
nician and  Cypriote.  The  language 
concealed  under  so  strange  a  garb 
turned  out  to  be  the  Greek  dialect 
spoken  in  Cyprus,  a  dialect  full  of  in- 
teresting peculiarities,  and  especially 
noteworthy  as  preserving  up  to  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  the  two  sounds  of 
V  and  y  (or  digamma  and  yod),  which 
had  disappeared  elsewhere.  To  the 
student  of  Homer  the  dialect  is  of 
considerable  importance,  since  several 
of  the  grammatical  forms  found  in  the 


Iliad  and  Odyssey  can  be  shown  to 
have  had  a  Cyprian  origin. 

When  the  key  was  once  discovered 
to  the  Cypriote  syllabary — a  syllabary 
being  a  collection  of  characters,  each 
of  which  denotes  not  a  mere  letter 
but  a  syllable — the  task  of  decipher- 
ing it  advanced  rapidly.  Dr.  Birch, 
Dr.  Brand  is,  Dr.  Siegismund,  Dr. 
Deecke,  M.  Pierides,  and  Prof.  Breal, 
took  it  up  successfully;  General  di 
Cesnola's  excavations  in  Cyprus  added 
a  great  abundance  of  new  material; 
and  two  or  three  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, in  Greek  and  Cypriote,  were 
brought  to  light.  At  present,  it  may 
be  said  that  two  characters  only  of  the 
syllabary  still  remain  undetermined. 

But  the  origin  of  the  syllabary  was 
an  unexplained  mystery.  Dr.  Deecke, 
indeed,  following  up  a  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Brandis,  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
derive  it  from  the  cuneiform  charac- 
ters introduced  by  the  Assyrians 
during  their  occupation  of  Cyprus  in 
the  time  of  Sargon  (circa  B.C.  710). 
Subsequent  investigation,  however, 
has  not  confirmed  the  attempt,  plau- 
sible as  it  appeared  at  first,  and  the 
evidence  we  now  possess  all  points 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  syllabary 
was  imported  into  Cyprus  from  the 
mainland  of  Aitia  Minor,  where  it  had 
been  previously  in  use.  This  con- 
clusion is  rendered  almost  a  certainty 
by  Dr.  Schliemann's  discoveries. 

It  was  the  keen  insight  of  the 
lamented  Professor  Haug  that  first  de- 
tected Cypriote  characters  on  certain 
objects  disinteiTed  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
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at  Hissarlik.  Among  these  a  term- 
cotta  whorl^  was  found  at  the  depth  of 
24^  fr.  (see  No.  1524)  and  inscribed 
with  symbols,  which  Dr.  Schliemann 
liad  pronounced  to  be  written  cha- 
racters immediately  after  their  dis- 
cover}'. On  this  Prof.  Haug  believed 
he  was  able  to  read  the  words  ta.%,o, 
81 .  i .  go,  that;  is,  Oiu^  2tyw,  **  to  the 
divine  Sigo,"  a  deity  whose  name  he 
.thought  he  saw  in  Sigeum,  Scamander, 
and  Sicyon,  as  well  as  upon  two  terra- 
cotta funnels  dug  up  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann from  a  depth  of  3  metres,  and 
of  which  more  will  be  said  presently. 
Dr.  Haug  published  his  researches  in 
1874,  in  the  Augahurger  aUgemeine 
Zeiiung,  p.  32. 

The  enquiry  was  now  taken  up  by 
Professor  Gomperz  of  Vienna, who  gave 
an  account  of  his  results  in  the  Wiener 
Ahendpost  of  May  6th  and  June  26  th, 
1874.  He  accepted  the  values  as- 
signed by  Haug  to  the  characters 
on  the  whoil,  but,  by  reading  them 
from  right  to  left  instead  of  from  left 
to  light,  he  obtained  the  good  Greek 
words  ta.go.i.di.o. i  (roy^  8uj»),  ** to 
the  divine  general."  This  striking  re- 
sult was  communicated  to  the  Academy 
shortly  afterwards  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  and  seemed  to  be  "almost 
beyond  reasonable  doubt." 

At  the  same  time  Professor  Gom- 
perz proposed  tentative  explanations 
of  four  other  inscriptions:  one  on  a 
torra-cotta  seal  found  at  a  depth  of 
7  metres;  another  on  a  whetstone  of 
red  slate,  also  from  a  depth  of  7  me- 
tres; a  third  round  the  neck  of  a  vase 
from  a  depth  of  8  metres;  and  a 
fourth  on  a  whorl  from  a  depth  of 
10  metres.  The  depth  at  which  the 
latter  object  was  found  gives  some 
idea  of  the  antiquity  to  which  a 
knowledge  of  writing  in  the  Troad 
must  reach  back.* 


*  This  word  is  used  merely  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  not  because  1  believe  the  objects  in 
question  to  hare  been  really  employed  as  whorb. 

*  Sec  Troy  atui  its  Remains,  pp.  367-371. 


Satisfactory  as  the  readings  of  Pro- 
fessor. Gomperz  appeared  at  first  to 
be,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was 
perceived  that  they  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  their  author  himself  was 
the  first  to  recognize  this  necessity. 
It  was,  indeed,  startling  to  find  good 
Greek  on  objects  of  Trojan  manufac- 
ture ;  Greek,  too,  which  -was  of  a 
later  age  than  that  to  which  the 
objects  themselves  probably  belonged. 
But  Professor  Gomperz  had  taken 
his  values  for  the  characters  from 
the  identifications  of  George  Smith 
and  Brandis,  and  subsequent  inves- 
tigation showed  that  many  of  thesa 
were  erroneous.  Thus,  one  of  two 
characters  read  t  by  Smith  and 
Brandis,  and  consequently  by  Gom- 
perz after  them,  is  really  to,  while 
the  other  ought  to  be  w.  It  was 
clear  that  no  progress  had  yet  been 
made  beyond  Hang's  discovery  that 
the  Trojan  inscriptions  were  written 
in  the  characters  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary. 

Discouraged  by  this  abortive  en- 
deavour to  decipher  them.  Professor 
Gomperz  has  dropped  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  it  still  remains  as  it  was  left 
by  him  at  the  end  of  1874.  The  last 
six  years,  however,  have  brought 
with  them  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  and  of  the  modes  of  writing 
employed  by  the  populations  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  I  hope  to  show,  therefore, 
that  it  is  not  only  possible  to  read 
many  of  the  characters  in  the  Trojan 
inscriptions,  but  also  to  draw  certain 
inferences  from  them  of  ctmsiderable 
historical  and  palaeographical  import- 
ance. I  have  carefully  examined  all 
the  objects  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  collec- 
tion which  bear  marks  in  any  way 
resembling  written  characters,  and 
have  thus  been  enabled  to  correct 
the  published  copies  upon  which  Pro- 
fessor Gomperz  worked,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  that  some  of  the  so-called 
inscriptions  are  really  mere  deooia- 
tive  scratchings. 
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The  first  inscription  to  which  I 
shall  draw  attention  is  one  on  a  terra- 
cotta seal,  which  was  disinterred  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  23  feet  (No.  1519: 
No.  499,  p.  415).  Two-thirds  of 
the  handle  of  this  are  ornamented 
with  the  tree-pattern  not  uncommon 
on   pre-historic    Greek    pottery,  but 


KO.  1519.  Seal  with  Ko.  1520.  The  Inscription 

inscription.  and  accompanyiug 

tree-pattern. 

the  rest  of  the  handle,  as  well  as 
the  die,  is  occupied  by  an  inscription 
in  C^'priote  letters,  a  revised  copy 
of  which  is  here  engraved.  The  die 
is  occupied  with  a  bingle  letter,  and 
three  more  are  incised  on  the  handle. 
Each  is  perfectly  clear,  and  corre- 
sponds with  well-known  characters  in 
the  Cypriote  texts.  Beading  them 
in  the  direction  in  which  they  h>ok, 
that  is,  from  the  handle  towards  the 
die,  we  have  the  name  or  word  re.ne. 
ta.e  or  rentae,^  The  first  character 
has  the  value  of  le  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Paphos  and  Kurium,  and  I  fancy 
that  was  also  its  value  in  Trojan, 
though  elsewhere  it  stood  for  re; 
the  third  character  indifferently  ex- 
pressed the  sounds  of  to,  da,  and  tha. 
"What  the  word  may  mean  I  have  no 
idea,  but  an.  interesting  conclusion 
can  be  dmwn  from  the  form  of  the 
character  e  on  the  die.  When  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  Cypriote 
forms,  it  is  clearly  seen  to  bo  more 

•  It  i:*  just  posbible,  however,  that  the  second 
and  third  characters  arc  really  intended  for  one 
only.  In  this  case  they  would  represent  an 
archaic  form  of  si,  and  the  word  would  read 
resie  or  lesie,  or  conversely  esire  or  esile.  If  ♦- 
is  the  single  character  to,  the  word  could  not 
be  read  conversely,  the  rule  being  that  the  in- 
scriptions are  read  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
characters  look. 


primitive,  the  earliest  of  the  fonns 
met  with  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions 
having  a  lesser  number  of  lines  and 
being  plainly  derived  from  it.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  set  the  two  side  by 
side  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  2 


>l^ 


Trqjanfonu. 


EarUest  Cypriote 

form. 
No.  1621.    Forms  of  the  character  for  E. 

This  prepares  us  to  expect  to  find 
older  forms  among  the  Trojan  charac- 
ters than  among  those  found  on  the 
monument*  of  Cyprus. 

The  seal  seems  to  be  a  modified 
imitation  of  a  Babylonian  signet- 
cylinder.  That  exact  imitations  of 
Babylonian  cylinders  were  actually 
made  and  used  at  Hissarlik  we  know 
from  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann's 
diggings.  Besides  an  unadorned  cy- 
linder of  stone,  Dr.  Schliemann  dis- 
covered, at  a  depth  of  29i  ft.,  a 
cylinder  of  blue  felspar,  on  which 
a  native  artist  has  cut  rude  represen- 
tations of  a  flower  and  a  cartouche 
(No.  1522,  No.  503,  p.  416).  The 
flower  is  of  the  old  Babylonian  type, 
but  the  cartouche  reminds  us  of 
Egypt,  and  may  possibly  contain  the 
name  of  the  owner,  symbolized  by 
what  looks  like  a  flower  lied  by  a 
string.  The  tied  string,  it  may  be 
added,  has  the  shape  of  the  Cypriote 
character  which  denotes  ro.  However 
this  may  be, 
in  these  two 
cylinders  we 
have  mani- 
fest indica- 
tions of  Ba- 
bylonian in- 
fluence. This 
influence  de- 
clined after 
theriseof  As- 
svria  in  the       „  ^  . 

/  ^ ,  No.  1623.  Design  upon  the   . 

fourteenth  Cylinder. 

century  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
influence  of  Assyrian  art,  as  modified 
and  propagated  by  the  Phoenicians. 
We   may,  therefore,  perhaps    assign 


No.  1622.  CylindTof  Felspar. 
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these  cylinders  to  the  period  between 
the  fourteenth  century  B.C.  and  about 
B.C.  1800,  when  Sargon  I.,  the  king  of 
Northern  Babylonia,  carried  his  arms 
as  far  as  Cyprus.  I  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  the  Phoenicians  were  not 
the  only  medium  through  whom  the 
ai-t  and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians 
were  brought  to  the  West;  the  Hittites 
were  also  potent  instruments  in  carry- 
ing out  the  same  work,  and  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  style  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  cylinder  which  re- 
minds us  of  Hittite  sculpture.  But 
even  if  we  suppose  that  the  Trojan 
cylinders  are  not  imitated  directly 
from  Babylonian  originals,  but  indi- 
rectly through  Hittite  influence,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  Babylonian 
rather  than  Assyrian  in  style,  while  I 
hope  hereafter  to  show  that  the  art 
which  was  approf^riated  by  the  Hit- 
tites, and  carried  by  them  through 
Asia  Minor,  was  the  art  of  Babylonia 
rather  than  of  Assyria.  The  leaden 
figure  of  the  goddess  found  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  during  his  recent 
excavations  (No.  226)  is  the  Artemis 
Nana  of  Chaldea,  who  became  the  chief 
deity  of  Carchemish,  the  Hittite  capi- 
tal, and  passed  through  Asia  Minor  to 
the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
Characteristic  figures  of  the  goddess 
have  been  discovered  at  Mycenae  as 
well  as  in  Cyprus,  and  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  nide  Trojan  figures, 
which  Dr.  Schliemann  believes  to  re- 
present the  owl-headed  Athena,  are 
really  barbarous  attempts  to  imitate 
the  images  of  the  goddess  who  went 
under  the  various  names  of  Atargatie, 
At^,  Eybel^,  Ma,  and  OmphalS. 

The  next  inscription  1  shall  take 
is  one  which  Professor  Gomperz 
vainly  tried  to  decipher  <No.  1524).   It 

is  plain  that  the  sign  ^^  is  not  a 

double  character,  as  Haug  and  Gom- 
perz imagined,  but  a  single  one.  Now 
Perrot  and  Guillaume,  in  their  great 
work.  Exploration  de  la  Bithynie  et 
GalaHe  (plate  6),  give  a  drawing  of  an 


inscription  on  the  jamb  of  a  rock-cut 
tomb  at  Delikli-tash,  between  Yeni- 


No.  1524.    An  inKribed  whorl.    (Actual  alze.    Depth, 
23  ft.)    Alao  engraved,  with  its  section,  tinder  No.  1998. 

keui  and  Mohimul,  and  near  the  river 
Ehyndacus,    in  Mysia,   which    is   as 

follows : 


Here  we  have  a  character  which  is 
evidently  identical  with  the  pi-ob- 
lematical  one  on  the  Trojan  whorl, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  stonecutter  has  ciianged 
curves^  into  angles,  and  that  a  fan- 
cied similarity  of  the  character  to 
the  Latin  uncials  ^  fsl  may  have 
caused  a  slight  modification  of  it  on 
the  part  of  the  copyist.  We  have 
only  to  turn  it  round  and  extend  one 
line  a  little  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
exact  harmony  with  the  form  of  the 
character  on  the  whorl  ("iv^y 
The  only  Cypriote  character  which 

it  in  any  way  resembles  is  ^  or  ye, 
which  when  laid  upon  its  side  bears 
some  likeness  to  it  (  >|S4).  though  a 
resemblance  may  also  possibly  be 
detected  between  it  and  the  Cypriote 
fs/  .  la.  But  for  many  reasons  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  th«  characters  of 
the  Cypriote  syllabary  are  but  selected 
specimens  of  a  syllabary  that  origin- 
ally contained  many  more,  and  we 
may  accordingly  expect  to  find  charac- 
ters in  the  syllabaries  in  use  on  the 
mainland  which  do  not  appear  in  that 
employed  by  the  Cyprians.  For  the 
present,  however,  we  may  provision- 
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ally  give  this  Trojan  cliaracter  the 
value  of  ye^  in  default  of  anything 
better. 

The  character  which  follows  is  also 
found  in  the  inscription  of  Lelikli- 
tash,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
identifying  it.      It  is    the  Cypriote 

/\^  jV>  ^^  /\»  ^l^ich  has  the  va- 
riant values  of  ho,  go,  and  hho.  There 
is  more  difficulty  about  the  next,  jN . 

This  may  be  the  Cypriote  /^  or  0, 

yo,  but  it  may  also  be  a  character  not 
used  in  Cyprus.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  doubt  about  the  next  letter, 
'\W  or  CX^f  which  is  also  found  on 
the  whorl  No.  3563,*  under  the  forms 
/7|  and  /7N ,  as  well  as  on  No.  2224.  It 
is  the  Cypriote  ^  or  '^^  ti,  rather 

than  ^  or  ^,  «>.»  The  last  cha- 
racter in  the  inscription  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  It  occurs  in  the  inscription 
of  Delikli-tash  under  the  form  of  ^ , 
in  which  form  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Cypriote  inscriptions  of  Golgoi,  where 
it  has  the  value  of  re.    The  form  met 

with  on  the  whorl  (//^)  is  similar 
to  that  borne  by  it  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Faphos  (^T )»  wt^re  it  has  the 
value  of  le.  On  the  whorl  No.  3563 
it  is  wi-itten   I7p\  and  ^,  on  No. 

4148    as    ^,  on  No.  2224  as    /^ 

(a  form  frequently  presented  by  the 
character  on  the  Cyprian  monument**), 
and  on  the  whorl  No.  355 1  as  ^Z  The 
terra-cotta  seal    given    above  makes 

itFc^. 

Where  the  inscription  on  the  whorl 
No.  1524  commences  it  is  impossible 
to  say.    If  we  start  with  the  first 

*  All  tho  Namben  above  2000,  cited  in  this 
Appendix,  are  the  numbers  affixed  to  the  objects 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Schliemann's  Trojan  collection, 
at  present  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

•  Compare,    however,    the    Lyldan    ^    or 


character  discussed  and  read  the  char- 
acter next  but  one  as  ro,  we  shall 
have  Ye-Ie-vo  ye-go^  which  looks  curi- 
ously like  'iKlov  for  YiXtfov,  but  un- 
fortunately both  conditions  are  more 
than  doubtful. 

Our  next  inscription  is  one  on  a 
whorl  numbered  3559,  and  found  at 
the  remarkable  depth  of  33  ft.  Here 
the  break  in  the  continuity  of*  the 
letters  seems  to  indicate  that  the  in- 
scription should  begin  or  end  with 
the  character  f^.  This  may  be  the 
Cjrpriote  ^^,  ha  (ga  or  kha),  or  even 
^■^,  «t,  but  it  is  more  probably  the 
Paphian  ^^,  le,  mentioned  above. 
ITie  character  ."^^  is  plainly  the 
Cypriote  re,  which  appears  at  Faphos 
as  ^ ;  the  next  character  is  ho  (jgo 
or  hho),  and  the  next  the  Cypriote  m, 
written  /\  and  /^  in  the  inscriptions 
of  Ktima  and  Faphos,  as  well  as  on 
the  monuments  of  Earia.  But  again 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
an  unknown  word  or  name. 

The  following  inscriptions  equally 
indicate  the  place  where  the  name  or 
word  contained  in  them  ends.  First  of 
all,  one  on  a  whorl  numbered  3558, 

which  reads  fj  ff^  ^  b^  * 

these  characters  except  the  last,  which 
is  manifestly  the  Cypriote  ^,  ti,  are 
new.  The  one  next  to  it  has  no  ana- 
logue in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions, 
though  a  similar  letter  occurs  in  the 
Lykian  alphabet  with  the  value  of  5. 
A  similar  letter  is  also  found  in  the 
alphabet  of  Earia.  The  character  that 
follows  has  likewise  no  analogue  in 
the  syllabary  of  Cyprus,  though  it  is 
met  with  in  the  Lykian,  alphabet  with 
the  value  of  g  (or  perhaps  <),  as  well 
as  in  the  Earian  and  Famphylian 
alphabets,  and  in  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion copied  by  Hamilton  (TraveU,  i. 
p.  383)  at  Eyuk,  near  the  Halyg. 
The  next  character  may  possibly  bo 

the  Cypriote  ^  or  "'^j  mc,  while  the 


All 
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2236  )8    ^ 


last  is  perhaps  the  indication  of  a  full 

stop. 

-  On  the  whorl  No.  2461  we  have 

the  first  character  of  which  I  should 
read  ye,  and  the  second  possibly  «a, 
while  the  third  is  a  common  form  of 
the  Cypriote  go  or  ho.  On  the  whorl  No. 

last  character  may  be  th^  Cypriote 
^,  roy  turned  upside  down,  and  the 

middle  one  is  toe  same  as  that  which 
I  have  he^itatingly  identified  with  the 
Cypriote  ye,  when  dealing  with  the 
inscription  on  No.  1524.  The  first 
character  may  be  the  Cypriote  mOy 
which  sometimes  appears  under  the 
form  of  ^f^  ,  but  it  is  more  probably 
a  chaiacter  of  undetermined  value 
which  is  plentiful  in  the  Karian 
inscriptions. 
On  whorl  No.  3551  we  seem  to  have 

two  words;   \^i  ^     (^    f|     5>. 

These  we  may  perhaps  read  sa-ye  vo(?y 
go-re  or  le. 

The  inscription  on  whorl  No.  2224, 
rTV  o  fA  •  rn  '^  ro^,  go-go-a-re 
or  Uy  may  be  merely  intended  for 
ornament,  but  it  may  also  contain  a 
proper  name.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  inscription  on  No.  3563. 

ti-u-ti  re-re. 

It  is  otherwise  with  a  whorl  bearing 
the  inscription  given  below,  and  found 
at  a  depth  of  20  ft.  (No.  1525; 
No.  1222,*p.  563).  Here  the  straight 
line  clearly  denotes  the  end  of  the 
word,  words  being  similarly  divided 
from  one  another  in  the  Karian  in- 
scriptions, as  well  as  in  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eynk.  I  can 
suggest  no  explanation  of  the  first 
character  on  the  left ;  the  next  is  the 
Cypriote  ww,  the  next  ye;  then  comes 
a  letter  the  phonetic  power  of  which 


in  Cypriote  has  not  yet  been  asoe- 
tained ;  then  another  unknown  charao- 


No.  1625.  An  Inscribed  whorl.    (Natnnd  siae. 
Depth,  20  ft.) 

ter  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
firgt  on  No.  2236,  and  lastly  go  or 
ho.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
straight  line  which  I  have  supposed 
to  be  a  mark  of  division  may  really  be- 
long to  the  lines  adjoining  it;  in  this 
case  we  should  have  the  Cypriote  cha- 
racter vo.  This  possibility  is  suggested 
by  a  whorl,  found  at  a  depth  of  13  ft., 
which  contains  the  following  inscrip- 


tion: 


No.  1526.  Inacriptiun  un  whorl,  No.  I860. 

Here  the  second  character  is  the  Cy- 
priote <»  (S^)'  ^^  third  is  too,  the 
fourth  M,  and  the  last  vo.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  value  of  the  first  i-emains  un- 
known, since  we  seem  to  have  in  si- 
mon-vo  the  same  root  as  in  Simoeis 
(  =  XcfJLo-FevT'S;). 

There  are  four  othoT  whorls  about 
which  I  am  in  doubt.  They  bear 
marks  which  may  be  intended  for  cha- 
i-actcrs,  but  if  so  they  ai-e  not  recog- 
nizable, and  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  they  are  mere  omamentu.  Of 
course  it  is  always  possible  tliat  the 
artist  was  unskilfully '  endeavouring 
to  reproduce  real  charactera  which  ho 
did  not  understand.  JIqyq  are  the  in- 
scriptions : — 

No.  1627.  Inscription  on  whorl.  No.  1094  (No.  3644> 


■)6 


r^s>V 


&- 


•(1/  Cu  \j  ^  ^ 

Xa  152^  InscripUoD  on  whorl  No.  1M2  (No.  2640). 
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No.  1529.  InscripUon  on  wborl.  Mo.  4148. 
No.  1530.  iDSciiption  on  whorl.  No.  1972. 


No.  1531.  An  inscribed  fragment  of  pottery. 

(2 : 3  actnal  size.     Deptli  33  ft.)    Already 

represented  on  p.  298,  No.  173. 


The  same  uncertainty  Langs  over  a 
fragment  of  pottery  of  which  a  copy 
is  here  given  (No.  1531 ;  No.  173, 
p.  298).  The-  last  character  on  the 
left  looks  like  .one  of  those  in  the 
inscription  of  Eyuk,  and  the  next 
two  characters  may  bo  intended  for  ye 
and  go. 

I  feel  no  uncertainty,  however,  about 
the  marks  which  run  round  two 
vases  and  which  have  been  taken 
for  inscriptions.  They  are  mani- 
festly mere  decorations,  the  first  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  rudely-formed 
tau8,  the  second  of  crosses.  Here  are 
exact  copies  of  them : — 


i 


No.  1532  Marks  round  tlie  neck  of  the  vaao.  No.  305  (p.  369). 
No.  1533.  Marks  round  the  neck  of  the  vase,  Nos.  1010, 1011, 1012  (p.  121), 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
signs  incised  on  a  whetstone  in  which 
Profe&sor  Gomperz  saw  an  inscription, 
as  he  did  also  in  the  first  of  the  vase- 
markings  just  given,  have  likewit^^e 
nothing  to  do  with  written  characters. 
Let  the  reader,  however,  judge  for 
himself  (No.  1534)  :— 

Here,  it  is  true,  wo  have 

the  Cypriote  J^,  ro,  as 
upon  the  terra-cotta  seal 
already  discussed,  but 
there  is  nothing  else 
which  can  be  compared 
with  any  of  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Cypriote 
syllabary,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
stone  there  is  plainly  the  representa- 
tion of  a  man  with  his  arm  out- 
stretched. It  is  difficult  to  attach 
any  signification  to  the  other 
marks. 

It  is  different  with  the  design  upon 
a  seal  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Chinili 


No.  1534.  Incifed 

signs  on 

the  whetstone. 

No.  1265. 


Kiosk  at  Constantinople.      This  is  as 

follows:    yhiii"^.  The  picture  of  tho 

bull  is  in  the  same  childish  style  of 
art  as  that  with  which  the  terra-cotl& 
whorls  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
have  made  us  familiar.  But  it  bears  in 
its  month  what  may  indeed  be  intended 
to  represent  fodder,  but  is  move  pro- 
bably the  character  ho  or  go.  If  so,  wo 
have  evidence  that  tho  Trojan  lan- 
guage denoted  tho  bull  by  a  word  of 
the  Fame  origin  as  the  Sanskiit  gaus^ 
the  Greek  l3ov<;  (for  7^0^-9),  the  Latin 
ho8,  and  the  Old  High  German  chuo 
(cow).  The  language  of  the  Lydians, 
from  whom  according  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  74)  the  Mysians  were  descended, 
represented  a  guttural  followed  by  a 
labial  by  a  simple  guttural,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  word  KavSav\rj<:,  trans* 
lated  ancvWoTTVLKTrj^  by  Hipponax 
(JV.  1,  Bergk),  where  kov  answers  to 
the  Sanskrit  Swan,  the  Greek  iciW,the 
Latin  ca»i«,  and  the  English  hound. 
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No.  1535.  A 

.   button 
irith  inscribed 

cbaracters. 


I  believe  that  significant  characters 
may  be  read  on  a  small 
button    of  the   annexed 
pattern : — 

Here   we  have  /2N  ,  re, 
or  perhaps  the  Cypriote 

of  doubtful  value. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  legend, 
consisting  of  a  single  character, 
scratched  upon  two  funnel-shaped 
cones  of  yellow  clay,  found  at  a  depth 
of  10  ft.  (Nos.  1338,  1339,  p.  582). 
The  character  in  question  is  [2,  mo^ 
the  name  probably  of  some  weight  or 
measure.*  We  are  irresistibly  re- 
minded of  the  Aryan  root  md,  "to 
measure,"  with  its  derivatives,  the 
Sanskrit  mdlramy  "a  measure,"  the 
Zend  md,  "a  measure,"  the  Greek 
fji.€Tpov,  and  the  Latin  metare  and  me* 
tiri.  But  these  cones  lead  us  to  con- 
clusions even  more  interesting.  A 
cuue  of  almost  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  material  was  discovered  by  the 
late  Mr.  George  Smith  under  the 
pavement  of  the  palace  of  the  As- 
syrian king  Assur-bani-pal  or  Sarda- 
napalus  at  Kouyunjik.  On  this  is 
scratched  in  the  same  place  and  in  a 
similar  manner  as  on  the  cones  from 
Hissarlik   the  following  inscription: 


I^_U 


No.  1136.  Inscription  on  an  Asyiitn  cone 
txota  KonyuiOik. 

These  are  unmistakably  Trojan 
letters,  the  first  on  the  left  being  the 
familiar  re  or  le.  The  second  character 

is  either  ^  or    ^   ,  more  probably 

the  latter,  its  lower  line  coinciding 
with  the  line  along  which  the  engra- 
ver drew  the  characters.  If  the  cha- 
racter is  ^  ,  it  may  be  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  Cypriote  /o,  which  occurs 

*  Dr.  Schliemann  tells  me  that  he  has  found 
the  same  character  on  a  round  object  of  terra- 
cotta, as  well  as  on  the  back  of  the  polishing 
stone,  No.  651,  p.  444. 


in  some  late  inscriptions ;  if  it  is  ^\^ 

it  is  the  ordinary  ve.  The  third  cha- 
racter is  unfoi-tunately  one  which  is 
not  met  with  in  the  Cypriote  sylla- 
bary, though  it  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion on  fk  Pamphylian  coin.  The  cone 
from  Kouyunjik  cannot  be  later  than 
B.a  650,  and  this  gives  us  an  approxi- 
mate date  not  only  for  the  period  down 
to  which  the  Cypriote  syllabary  was 
in  use  in  the  Troad,  but  also  for  the 
relative  antiquity  of  the  several  strata 
of  remains  at  Hissarlik. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
positively  that  the  cone  discovered  by 
Mr.  George  Smith  actually  came  from 
the  Troad,  though  its  remarkable 
similarity  to  the  Trojan  cones  in  shape, 
material,  and  the  form  of  its  charac- 
ters strongly  points  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion ;  but  it  must  have  come  from  a 
people  who  used  the  same  system  of 
writing  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Troad  and  were  in  close  contact  with 
them.  Early  in  his  reign,  which  com- 
menced B.C.  668,  Assur-bani-pal  received 
tribute  from  Gugu  or  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  a  country  the  very  name  of 
which,  he  says,  his  fathers  had  never 
heard,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
cone  reached  Nineveh  through  the 
Lydians.  For  the  present,  therefore, 
wo  must  leave  it  undecided  whether 
it  was  of  Trojan  or  of  Lydian  manu- 
facture. This  is  a  point  that  can  only 
be  settled  by  excavations  on  the  site 
of  the  Lydian  capital.  But  it  is  at 
least  highly  probable  that  the  same 
system  of  «\vriting  was  in  use  in  Lydia 
as  in  the  Troad,  and  that  the  discovery 
of  Lydian  inscriptions  would  pour  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  enigmatical  le- 
gends from  Hissarlik  which  I  have 
been  discussing.' 

^  It  is  probable,  however,  that  m  fragment  of 
a  Lydian  inscription  exists  on  a  broken  marble 
base  found  by  Mr.  Wood  in  th«  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Epbesus,  and  published  by  Mr.  Newton  in  the 
TransactioM  of  the  Society  of  Biblioal  Archaeology^ 
iv.  2  (1876).  The  base  seems  to  hare  belonged 
to  an  archaic  statue,  or  more  probably  to  one  of 
the  caelaiae  odumnae  presented  bj  Kroesna.    At 
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One  thing  at  any  rate  is  clear.  The 
n«e  of  the  so-called  Cypriote  syllabary 
was  not  confined  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
pru8,  though  it  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed there  down  to  a  later  period 
than  elsewhere.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  known  all  over  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  to  that 
time  that  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Hissarlik  take  us  back.  No  inscrip- 
tions have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula  which 
ore  older  than  the  period  when  the 
Phoenico-Greek  alphabet  had  been  in- 
troduced and  adapted  to  express  the 
sounds  of  the  vaiious  languages  spoken 
there.  They  are  all  composed  in  either 
the  Lykian,  the  Eaiian,  the  Pamphy- 
lian,  the  Eilikian,  the  Eappadokian, 
or  the  Phrygian  alphabets.  But  apart 
from  the  Phrygian  alphabet,  which  is 
purely  Greek  and  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Ionic  before  the  latter 
had  lost  the  dtgamma  in  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  each  of  these  alphabets 
contains  convincing  evidence  that  it 
had  been  nreceded  by  a  syllabary  iden- 
tical in  the  main  with  that  of  Cyprus. 
Sounds  which  were  not  expressed  at 
all  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  only  in- 
adequately expressed  in  it,  are  repre- 
sented by  characters  which  have  the 
same  forms  and  the  same  phonetic 
values  as  those  of  the  C)'priote  sylla- 
bary.    Thus  in  Lykian  we  have  the 

CjTpriote  X  (Ihu),  Ih,  ^,  o,  ^t  «» 

and  Die  («»),  v;  in  Earian,  ^,  wi, 
^,  re  (or  le),  J\,.  h>  {go),  il,  ra, 

X.  fo,  CD>  «»o,  X»  ^  a^d  »/'  ne;  in 
Pamphylian,  T >  «^»  K»  «»  /l»  *»»  H » 

m  or  r,  and  y ,  m  (se) ;  and  in  Eili- 

kian,    H,  to,  and  Lt^    se.    Our  only 

an/  rate  it  formed  part  of  the  older  temple  whose 
foundations  and  materials  were  nsed  for  the 
temple  built  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
One  of  the  characters  contained  in  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  Trojan  ve,  spoken  of  above.    Another 

has  the  form  'X,  which  is  also  found  in  a  slight!/ 
different  form  at  E/uk,  and  a  third  has  the  same 
form  as  the  n  at  Eyuk. 


knowledge  of  the  Eappadokian  alpha- 
bet is  derived  from  the  inscription 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Eyuk,  which 
lay  within  the  frontiers  of  Eappadokia 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in 
Ghdatia,    and    which   is    as    follows: 

iAiioior()n~i5j 

No.  1637.  Inscription  found  at  Eyuk  in  Kappadokla. 

This  I  would  read  from  right  to  left : 
iif  (?)-«-p(?)-tt  [or  aa]  8  (or  6^)-9na-a-t^ 
o  m-cMi, "  Bispu  (son)  of  Smaovos  (am) 
L"  Here  at  least  four  letters  are  Cy- 
priote, and  one  other  (  j)  also  proba- 
bly belongs  to  the  old  syllabary. 

As  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
characters  found  on  the  monuments  of 
Cyprus  are  a  selected  residuum  of 
Ihose  once  contained  in  the  syllabary 
which  has  left  scattered  memorials  of 
itself  in  the  later  alphabets  of  Asia 
Minor.     I  strongly  suspect  that  the 

Elappadokian  ^,  which  is  similar  in  ' 

foim  to  the  Trojan  character  found  on 
the  whorl,  No.  3558,  as  well  as  to  a  cha- 
racter (n)  met  with  on  Pamphylian 
coins  and  Earian  monuments,  is  one 
of  the  characters  not  represented  in 
Cyprus.  The  same  is  certainly  the 
case  with  the  Lykian  /^or  /J^,  S  (also 
found  in  Earian,  and  possibly  in  Tro- 
jan), 4"  >  *0 » «  (al«o  found  in  Eappa- 
dokian), 3C  ih  (also  found  in  Earian") 
X  (which  resembles  one  form  of  the 
Cypriote  X»  fne)  and  J,  th  (unless 
this  is  the  Cypriote  ^,  c),  as  well  as 
with  the  Pamphylian  5>  C»  ^^^  P^^^ 
sibly  ^ .  So,  too,  in  Earian  we  have 
9  or  §,  e,  Y.  w,  Q,  and  ®.  The 
original  syllabary  of  Asia  Minor  pro- 
bably possessed  about  a  hundred  cha- 
ractei-s.  It  seems  to  be  meant  by  the 
famous  orffMLTa  \vypa  of  Homer  {II,  vi. 
169);  though,  if  so,  folded  tablets 
covered  with  wax  were  already  in  use 
for  the  purposes  of  correspondence. 
These  o^fuxra  or  "characters"  were 
carried  by  Bellerophon  to  Lykia, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor  had  been  long  in  use. 
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The  origin  of  this  syllabary  is  still 
enveloped  in  obscurity.  Five  years 
ago,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Ardtaeology  (v.  i.  1876),  1  en- 
deavoured to  trace  it  to  the  still  nnde- 
ciphered  Hittite  hieroglyphics  which 
have  been  fonnd  at  Aleppo  and  on  the 
sites  of  Haniath  and  Carchemish,  the 
Hittite  capital,  now  represented  by 
the  mounds  of  JerablAs  (the  Greek 
Hierapolis)  on  the  Euphrates,  16 
miles  to  the  south  of  Birejik,  as 
well  as  in  Asia  Minor.  But  at  that 
time  the  only  legible  Hittite  inscrip- 
tions known  were  a  few  short  ones 
from  Hamah  (or  Hamath),  which  turn 
out  to  be  engraved  in  a  later,  hieratic 
form  of  Hittite  writing;  while  the 
earliest  accessible  forms  of  the  Cyp- 
riote characters  were  those  found  in 
comparatively  late  inscriptions  from 
the  island  of  Cypi-us.  My  compari- 
>  sons,  therefore,  had  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  selected  characters  of  the 
Cypriote  syllabary,  with  late  and 
spocial  forms,  and  an  equally  re- 
stricted number  of  Hittite  hierogly- 
phics, similarly  late  and  special. 
Moreover,  I  had  not  then  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  Hittite 
origin  of  the  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions photographed  or  copied  by  Perrot 
and  othei's  at  Eyuk  and  Boghaz  Eioi 
(the  ancient  Pteria)  on  the  Halys,  at 
Ghiaur-Kalessi  near  the  villages  of 
Hoiadja  and  Eara-omerlu,  9  hours  to 
the  south-west  of  Angora  (Anq}ra), 
at  a  spot  which  commands  the  old 
road  by  Gordium  from  Ancyra  to 
Pessinus,  and  above  all  at  Eara-bel  in 
Lydia,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads 
from  Ephesiis  to  Phokaea  and  from 
Smyrna  to  Sardes,  where  in  1879  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  Hit- 
titB  inscription  accompanying  one  of 
the  two  figures  supposed  by  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  106)  to  hare  been  portraits  of 
the  Egyptian  Sesostiis.  In  Lykaonia, 
near  the  silver-mines  of  the  Bulgar 
Dagh,  Mr.  Davis  has  discovered  Hittite 
sculptures  and  inscriptions  at  Ibreez 
(or  Ivris)  a  little  to  the  south  of  Eregle, 


the'  ancient  Eybistra,  and  at  Bulgar 
Maden  (near  Chifteh  Khan);  while 
Mr.  Edmund  Calvei-t  has  informed  me 
of  another  Hittite  sculpture,  consisting 
of  three  figures  and  accompanied  by 
Hittite  characters,  near  Frehtin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ibreez.  In  fact,  it  is 
plain  that  Hittite  power  and  influence 
once  made  itself  felt  as  far  as  the 
Aegean  along  the  two  high  roads  of 
Asia  Minor,  one  of  which  ran  norths 
wards  through  Eappadokia,  Galatia, 
and  Mysia — being  in  fact  the  road  tra- 
versed by  Kroesus  when  he  marched 
against  Cyrus — and  the  other  south- 
wards through  Lykaonia  to  Sardes. 
This  latter  road  was  the  one  followed 
by  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand 
on  their  outward  march. 

Now  Hittite  art,  which  is  charac-^ 
teiized  by  thick  limbs,  a  fondness  for 
r<»und  ornaments  and  convolutions, 
winged  solar  discs,  and  figures  with 
tiaraed  heads  and  shoes  with  tumed- 
up  ends,  is  an  art  which  is  Assyro- 
Babylonian  in  its  origin,  but  which 
has  been  modified  in  a  very  special 
way  by  the  artists  of  Carchemish,  It 
was  carried  by  the  Hittites  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  West,  where  it  became  the 
peculiar  art  of  Asia  Minor,  and  passed 
over,  probably  through  Lydian  hands, 
to  Greece.  The  hitherto  unexplained 
element  in  early  Greek  ai*t,  which 
cannot  be  traced  to  Phoenician  in- 
fluence, has  really  come  from  this 
source.  Thus  the  tombstones  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Mykeb(Ce  are 
Hittite  in  general  character;  so  also 
are  the  lions  over  the  principal  gate 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  find  their  ana- 
logue in  a  rock-tomb  at  Eumbet  in 
Phrygia;®  while  the  head-dress  of  an 
ivory  figure  discovered  in  the  pre-hisr 
toric  tombs  of  Spata  in  AttiCa  id  dis- 
tinctively Hittite. 

The  age  when  the  authority  and 
culture  of  the  Hittites  extended  ita^elf 
to  the  far  West  was  probably  about 

•  Compare  especiall]^  the  fornis  of  the  btill 

and  lion  copied  bj  Perrot  at  Eynk  (plate  57)  with 

!   those  found  on  objects  from  Mykenae  and  Spata. 
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B.C.  1300-1200.  Horodotus  makes  Ni- 
nus  the  son  of  Belus  the  ancestor  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Heraklids  in  Lydia 
>vhich  ended  with  Kandaules.  This 
was  formerly  supposed  to  refer  to  an 
Assyrian  occupation  of  Lydia,  but  the 
supposition  is  rendered  untenable  by 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  Halys  was  unknown  to  the 
Assyrians  before  the  reign  of  Assur- 
bani-pal.  The  legend  however  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  arrival  of 
a  culture  which  had  come  to  the  Hit- 
tites  from  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and 
was  transmitted  by  them  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Amraianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8) 
calls  Hierapolis  on  the  Euphi-ates,  that 
is,  as  we  now  know,  Carchemish,  the 
•'ancient  Ninus"  or  Nineveh  (see,  too, 
Philostratus,  Vita  ApoU.  Tyan.  i.  19 ; 
and  Diodorus,  ii.  3,  7),  If  we  may 
trust  the  chronology  of  Herodotus, 
the  beginning  of  the  Heraklid  dynasty 
must  be  placed  about  500  years  before 
the  accession  of  Gyges,  or  about  b.c. 
1200.  The  date  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Assyrian  monarch.  Tig- 
lath  Pileser  I.  (b.c  1130),  states  that 
the  Moschi  had  been  sufficiently  strong 
fifty  years  previously  to  wrest  the 
countiies  of  Alzu  and  Purukhumzu  on 
the  Upper  Euphrates  from  the  Assy- 
mns,  the  Hittites  at  the  same  time 
overrunning  Subaiii  or  Syria;  while 
Egyptian  annals  show  that  in  the  time 
of  Ramses  II.  (b.c.  1320)  Dardanians 
and  Mysians  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Hittites,  and  that  under  Hamses 
III.  (B.C.  1200)  they  were  ranged 
among  the  Hittite  allies. 

We  can  hai-dly  suppose  that,  when 
the  natives  of  Asia  Minor  adopted  the 
art  of  the  Hittites,  they  did  not  at  the 
same  time  adopt  either  wholly  or  in 
part  the  system  of  writing  which  ac- 
companied it.  When,  therefore,  the 
earliest  mode  of  writing  that  appears 
among  them  is  the  peculiar  syllabaiy 
generally  known  as  Cypriote,  the  pre- 
sumption arises  that  this  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics. 


And  'the  presumption  is  confirmed  by 
several  facts.  First  of  all  the  sylla- 
bary is  distinguished  by  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  5,  p,  and  ph,  g,  k,  and  kh^ 
and  d,  t,  and  thy  respectively,  by  the 
same  chai-acters.  That  is  to  say,  the 
original  employers  of  the  syllabary 
made  no  distinction  in  pronunciation 
between  the  sounds  of  5,  p,  and  j?7i,  of 
g,  k,  and  khy  and  of  d,  t,  and  tk  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  only  one  race  in 
Western  Asia  to  which  such  a  curious 
indistinctness  of  pronunciation  can  be 
referred.  The  name  of  the  Hittite 
capital  is  written  Gar-gamis  by  the  As- 
syrians, Car-chemiih  by  the  Hebrews, 
and  Karu-kamaiaha  by  the  Egyptians ; 
in  other  words,  the  name  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  guttural  contained  in 
it  seemed  to  be  ^  to  Assyrian  ears, 
hard  k  to  Egyptian  ears,  and  soft  k  (c) 
to  Jewish  ears.  Secondly,  the  Hittite 
inscriptions  are  all  written  in  houstro- 
pJiedon  fashion:  this,  it  would  seem, 
must  have  once  been  the  case  also 
in  Karian,  since  some  of  the  Karian 
inscriptions  are  written  from  right  to 
left,  while  others  are  written  from  left 
to  right.  Moreover,  while  most  of  the 
Cypriote  legends  run  fi-om  right  to 
left,  those  of  Paphoa  run  from  left  to 
right,  although  Paphos  was  the  centre 
of  the  Semites,  who.^e  writing  runs 
from  right  to  left,  while  the  Assyrian 
cuneiform  is  always  written  from  left 
to  right.  An  explanation  would  thus 
be  afforded  of  the  otherwise  puzzling 
fact  that,  whereas  some  of  the  oldest 
Greek  inscriptions  are  in  housiro- 
phedoUy  all  Phoenician  or  Aiamean 
inscriptions  written  in  the  alphabet 
afterwards  handed  on  to  the  Greeks 
run  from  right  to  left.  And  thirdl}', 
we  have  the  two  positive  facts 
that  the  inscription  discovered  by 
Hamilton  at  Eyuk  was  found  at  a 
spot  in  which  Hittite  sculpture  and 
writing  have  left  prominent  memoiials 
of  themselves,  while  a  coloured  figure 
of  a  wan-ior  copied  by  Texier  (vol.  ii. 
plate  103)  at  Konieh  or  Ikonium  is  ,^ 
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specimen  of  Hellenized  Hittite  art, 
accompanied  by  chamcters  which,  if 
Texier's  copy  can  be  trusted,  belong 
to  a  form  of  the  Cypriote  syllabary. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  engraving  on  the  whetstone  found 
at  Hibsarlik  tA  a  mde  attempt  at  imi- 
tating a  Hittite  inscription. 

So  far,  therefore,  tis  the  evidence 
goes  at  present,  we  are  justified  in  be- 
lieving that  Hittite  influence  extended 
throughout  Asia  Minor  in  the  four- 
teenth or  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  and 
brought  wiih  it  the  art  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia  as  modified  at  Car- 
chemish,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
wilting.  It  is,  of  bourse,  impossible 
to  determine  whether  the  artists  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  Kappa- 
dokia,  Lykaonia,  and  Lydia  were  ac- 
tually Hittites  proper  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  district  which  extended 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  Syria,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  Armenia  to  the  Halys 
on  the  other,  all  of  whom,  if  we  may 
ti-ust  the  testimony  of  proper  names, 
together  with  the  Qittites,  belonged  to 
the  same  race,  spoke  allied  langUHges, 
and  shared  in  a  common  civilization. 
Two  or  three  considerations,  indeed, 
make  it  more  probable  that  they  were 
the  Hittites  themselves.  The  sculp- 
tured rocks  at  Karabel  bear  witness  to 
a  military  invasion  and  conquest,  such 
as  only  a  powerful  people  like  the  Hit- 
tites are  likely  to  have  made ;  the  con- 
nection shown  by  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments to  have  existed  between  the 
Hittites  and  the  inhabitants  of  Mysia 
points  in  the  same  direction ;  while 
Mr.  Gladstone's  identification  of  the 
Kiyraot  of  Homer. (Oci.  xi.  521)  with 
the  Hittites  has  much  in  its  favour.* 
However  this  may  be,  a  syllabary  was 
derived  from  the  hieroglyphics  used 
and  probably  invented  by  the  Hittites, 
which  c^»me  to  be  employed  through- 
out Asia  Minor.  After  passing  through 
various  changes  and  undergoing  par- 
ticular modifications  in  the  diflferent 

•  Homeric  Synchronism  (London,   1876),  pp. 
171  sq. 


districts  into  which  it  had  been  intro- 
duced, this  syllabary  was  carried  from 
Kilikia  into  Cyprus  in  a  reduced  form, 
and  remained  in  use  there  down  to  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

Its  disappearance  from  M3*8ia  and 
the  Troad  belongs  to  an  earlier  date. 
The  cone  discovered  by  Mr.  George 
Smith  at  Kouyunjik  shows  that  it  was 
still  employed  there  about  b.c.  650. 
But  it  must  have  been  displaced 
shortly  afterwards  by  the  Ionic  Greek 
alphabet,  if  we  may  argue  fi*om  the 
fact  that  the  Ionic  Greek  alphabets  of 
Phrygia,  Karia,  and  Lykia,  all  con- 
tained tho  digamma,  which  had  been 
lost  at  the  time  when  the  Ionian  mer- 
cenaries of  Psammitichus  carved  their 
names  on  the  colossi  of  Abu-Simbel, 
B.C.  640  (loss  probably  B.C.  595).  A  re- 
markable relic  of  the  period  of  tmnsi- 
tion  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Fi-ank 
Calvert  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  tho  ne- 
cropolis of  Thymbm.  This  is  a  patera 
of  a  shape  peculiar  to  the  locality,  made 
of  the  same  drab  clay  as  the  funnel- 
shaped  cones  above  mentioned,  and  be- 
longing to  the  early  Phoeniko-Hellenio 
period  of  Greek  art.  Four  Cypriote 
characters  occur  on  it,  two  of  which 
are  written  in  combination  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  patera,  and  seem  to  con- 
tain tho  name  of  the  maker  or  owner. 
These  are  //^  J^  (the  second  charac- 
ter taking  also  the  form  J|),  the  first 
of  which  is  re  or  le.  The  other  is  appa- 
rently the  Cypriote  55 »  ^®  phonetic 
value  of  which  is  unknown,  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe"  it  was  «w,  in 
which  case  the  name  would  read  Le- 
von  or  AcW.  The  other  two  characters 
are  written  separately  and  are  evi- 
dently used  as  mere  ornaments,  one  of 

them,  indeed,  ^|^»  being  a  symme- 
trical modification  of  ^||^ ,  6,  for  de- 
corative purposes,  though  the  second, 

U ',  ne,  is  unchanged  in  form.  The 
patera  proves  that,  in  the  middle  of 
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the  seventh  centnry  B.C.,  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  old  syllabary 
was  fisust  passing  out  of  use  and  coming 
to  be  employed  for  decorative  purposes 
only. 

A  good  many  of  the  terra-cotta  whorls 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  are  simi- 
larly inscribed  with  single  characters, 
whose  meaning-  is  merely  decorative. 

Thus  we  find  ^,   H^,  ^  or  /^, 

and  other  characters,  employed  along 
with  rude  drawings  of  animals  for  this 
purpose.  In  some  cases  it  is  difficult 
not  to  fancy  that  the  designs  are  in- 
tended to  be  barbarous  imitations  of 
the  more  striking  objects  represented 
by  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics.     Thus 

the  tree-pattern  ^^  is  very  common, 

and  this  pattern  is  not  only  found 
among  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  but  also  forms  the  ornamentation 
of  the  robe  worn  by  a  figure  on  a  sculp- 
tured monument  from  Carchemi8h,now 
in  the  BritiBh  Museum,  while  the  same 
ornament  occurs  frequently  upon  Baby- 
lonian seals  and  other  antiquities.  A 
curious  phallus  of  black  basalt,  for  ex- 
ample, lately  brought  to  England  from 
the  Island  of  Bahrein  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  (which  was  called  "the  island 
of  the  gods  "  by  the  early  Chaldeans) 
has  the  same  pattern  engraved  by  the 
side  of  a  short  inscription.  In  Baby- 
lonian art  it  represents  the  sacred  tree 
oflife.1® 

Among  the  Hissarlik  whorls  there 
are  two  or  three  which  seem  to  me  to  bear 
marks  intended  to  reproduce  cunei- 
form characters,  or  rather  the  wedges 
of  which  the  characters  were  com- 
posed, and  which  were  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  the  Trojan  artists.  The 
Phoenician  artists  similarly  often  re- 
produced   the    hieroglyphics    of   the 

'•  In  PhoenidaQ  art  it  seems  to  denote  a  palm- 
branch.  On  a  silver  bowl  found  at  Pulestrina 
and  bearing  a  Phoenician  inscription,  the  tails  of 
the  horses  are  artistically  represented  under  the 
form  of  these  trees  or  palm-branches. 


Egyptians,  which  they  did  not  under* 
stand  and  accordingly  miscopied  and 
misoombined.  We  learn  from  the  Tro- 
jan cylindera  already  discussed,  that 
objects  of  early  Babylonian  origin 
were  known  to  the  primitive  inhabi- 
tants of  Hissarlik,  and  several  of  the 
designs  on  the  whorls  are  obviously 
imitations  of  designs  on  Babylonian 
cylinders,  among  which  small  round 
holes  denoting  the  stars  and  planets 
are  especially  plentiful.  A  fragment  of 
pottery  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
in  the  Besika  Tepeh  has  markings 
upon  it  which  also  seem  somewhat 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  imitate  cunei- 
form characters  (No.  1617,  p.  666). 

Two  more  points  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed before  I  conclude.  One  of  these 
is  the  ingenious  endeavour  made  by 
Dr.  Deecke  to  derive  the  Cypriote 
syllabary  from  the  Assyrian  syllabary 
as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
centur}'  B.C.,  when  Sargon  overran  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  But  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  this  endeavour  is  the  fact  that 
the  same  syllabary  already  existed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  an  older  and  fuller 
form  on  the  mainland,  and  that  conse- 
quently it  could  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  a  Cyprian  of  Paphos  about 
710  B.c.  The  inscriptions  found  at 
Hissarlik  show  that  its  characters  al- 
ready existed  in  an  older  form  far  away 
in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Con- 
sequently it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portation into  Cyprus  from  the  main- 
land, not  a  possession  peculiar  to  the 
island.  But  there  are  other  objections 
to  Dr.  Deecke's  theory.  Thus  the  forms 
of  the  cuneiform  charactei's  that  he 
compares  belong  to  more  than  one  age 
and  district,  and  were  not  all  in  use  at 
one  and  the  same  time  or  in  one  and 
the  same  country,  while  in  several  in- 
stances he  has  to  imagine  non-existent 
forms  intermediate  between  the  sup- 
posed cuneiform  prototype  and  its 
Cypriote  equivalent.  The  phonology 
of  the  Assyrian  and  Cypriote  sylla- 
baries, again,  does  not  agree.  The  As- 
syrian language  has  distinct  signs  for 
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t  and  d  (also  for  th) ;  for  g,  ky  and  kh,  and 
for  h  and  I?;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
these  should  have  been  confounded  to- 
gether in  a  syllabary  meant  to  express 
the  sounds  of  two  languages,  the  Phoe- 
nician and  the  Greek,  both  of  which 
possessed  these  very  sounds.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  Assyrians  made  na  dis- 
tinction between  m  and  r,  as  the  Cy- 
priote syllabary  does,  and  had  no  ye,  yi 
or  o,  which  have  special  characters  to 
denote  them  in  Cypriote.  It  may  fur- 
ther be  added  that  the  only  two  cha- 
racters, e,    jj^ ,  and  |>a,   +  9  which 

display  a  marked  resemblance  I0  cu- 
neifoiTO  characters  with  corresponding 
phonetic  values,  lose  this  resemblance 
when  traced  back  to  the  older  forms 

>l^  and  ^. 

The  other  point  I0  be  noticed  is  un- 
foHunately  one  upon  which  veiy  litllo 
can  be  said.  Of  the  language  of  the 
Trojans  and  Mysians  we  know  next  to 
nothing,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  explain  the  words  written  in  Trojan 
characters,  even  when  they  have  been 
deciphered,  or  to  know  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  significant  words  or  pro- 
per names.  All  wo  can  say  positively 
is,  that  the  Mysian  language  was  allied 
to  those  of  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions of  Asia  Minor.  Xanthus,  the 
Lykian  historian  (Fr.  8),  makes  it  half 
Lydian,  half  Phrygian,  and  the  words 
of  Herodotus  (i.  171)  imply  the  same. 
Indeed,  Herodotus  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  (vii.  74)  that  the  Mysians  weie 
Lydian  colonist^  though  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  642, 566)  calls  them  Thrakian  colo- 
nists. But  the  dialects  of  Thrace  and 
Western  Asia  Minor  belonged  to  the 
same  stock,  while  extant  Phrygian  in- 
scriptions and  glosses  show  that  Phry- 
gian was  a  sister-tongue  of  classical 
Greek.  Slight  differences,  of  coui*se, 
must  have  existed  between  Mysian 
and  Phrygian,  as  indeed  is  asserted 
by  a  passage  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (111-116),  quoted  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
volume  (p.  120).  The  diflferences,  how- 


over,  could  ngt  have  been  great,  and  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  meaning 
of  the  Trojan  inscriptions  may  yet  be 
cleared  up  by  the  discovery  of  Phry- 
gian and  Lydian'inscriptions.  Hektor 
was  called  Dareios  "by  the  Phry- 
gians," which  seems  to  implj'  that  da- 
rtios  was  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek 
CKTCDp,  "  a  stay,"  in  both  Phrygian  and 
Trojan.  Paris  seems  to  have  been  tho 
native  name  which  corresponded  to  the 
Greek  'AXc'^vSpo^,  "defender  of  men," 
and  it  is  .difficult  to  separate  Paris 
from  Priamos.  Tho  Aeolic  form  of 
Priamos,  Heppafiof;,  shows  that  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  word  was  Peryamos, 
which  has  clearly  nothing  to  do  with 
pergamos  (?"a  citadel"),  but  seems  to 
bo  connected  with  tho  liydian  ^roA/tvs, 
**king." 

The  four  curious  passages  in  which 
Homer  contrasts  the  language  of  the 
gods  with  tho  language  of  men,  pro- 
bably also  contain  some  specimens  of 
the  Mysian  dialect.     The  single  ana- 
logy that  can  be  found  for  these  pas- 
sages is  a  very  close  one  from  the  Old 
Edda  of  Iceland.    In  this  we  have  a 
poem  called   the  Alvissmal,   or   the 
"Speech  of  the   Allwise,"  in   which 
tho  names  of  various  objects  are  given 
in  tho  language  of  men,  of  the  Aesir 
or  gods,  and  of  the  Vanir  or  demigods. 
It  appears  that  the  language  of  men 
was   the   language  of  ordinary  life, 
while  that  of  the  gods  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets.    In  the  latter  lan- 
guage were   included  many    foreign 
words ;  thus  wo  are  told  that  whdt  is 
called  ale  by  men  is  called  heer  by  the 
gods,  ale  being  Scandinavian  and  heer 
the  borrowed  Anglo-Saxon.    The  four 
passages  of  Homer  aro  explained  and 
cleared  up  by  the  Icelandic  poem.    In 
Homer,   too,    the    language    of  men 
means  that  spoken  by  the  natives  of 
Asia  Minor ;  the  language  of  the  gods 
that    used    by    the    poets    of   Ionia. 
Briareus,  as  he  is  called  by  the  godp, 
is  called  Aegaeon  by  men  (JR.  i.  403-4), 
Briareus  meaning  "  the  mighty,"  and 
Aegaeon  being  probably  connected  with 
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the  Greek  alyts,  "  tempest "  (the  Dorian 
olyes,  "  waves  ").  In  E.  ii.  813-4,  men 
are  said  to  term  Batieia  what  the  gods 
call  the  tomb  of  the  Amazon  Mj  rin^, 
whose  name  reappears  in  those  of 
Smyrna  and  the  Lemnian  and  Aeolic 
towns  of  Myrina.  Batieia  may  be 
jSttTiAcrya,  "  the  brambly,"  a  good  de- 
i^ignation  for  a  tumulus  which  is  still 
covered  with  bushes.  According  to 
IL  xiv.  291  and  xx.  74,  men  called 
KVfiivSis  and  S/ca/uirSpos  what  the  gods 
called  x<^^'^  ^^^^  Hai^o9.  KvfiivSK  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Ionic  name  of 
the  night-jar;  but  since  it  has  no  kin- 
dred in  Greek,  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  one  of  the  native  words  borrowed 
by  the  Ionic  settlers  in  Asia  Minor. 
If  we  can  suppose  that  x"^^'^,  "the 
bronze-coloured,"  and  fovtfos,  "yel- 
low," are  real  equivalents  of  KVfiiv^^ 
and  2fcafuu/3po«,  we  may  infer  that  a 
root  o-Ka/xovS  or  icv/iiv8  existed  in  My- 
sian  which  had  the  signification  of 


"  yellow."  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  several  of  the  river- 
names  of  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Alander 
and  Maeandcr,  the  latter  of  which 
claims  relationship  with  Maeonia,  the 
Lydian  fio^,  "earth,"  end  with  the 
syllables  -avSjoos ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  various  names  like 
Kadyanda,  Labranda  (from  the  Lydian 
Xo^pv?,  "hatchet"),  Piginda,  Alinda 
(from  the  Earian  oAo,  "  horse  ")  which 
have  the  Fame  termination  as  icv/uv8is. 
The  name  of  Mysia  itself  was  deiived 
from  the  Lj-dian  /jiu<ros,  which  is  ex- 
plained by  the  Greek  6$vrj, "  the  beech  " 
(or  Fagua  silvaticui),^ 


*  The  following  inscription,  found  by  Mr. 
Frank  Calvert  in  the  necropolis  of  Thymbra, 
probably  contains  a  specimen  of  the  Mysian 
dialect  spoken  in  the  Troad  : — 

.  .    AI$eENEIAIEMM(?)ITONIKiAIOI- 
TOrAVKIO. 
It  is  given  in  Le  Bas :  Voyage  archeolog%qu$  m 
Orice  et  en  Asie  Minewe,  v.  1743  m. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

THYMBRA,  HANAl  TEPEH. 
Bt  Mb.  Consul  Fbakk  Galyibt. 
The  first  mention  of  Thymbra  is  i  rians,  Paeonians,  Leleges,  Canoonee, 


by  Homer.  l)olon,  when  he  details 
to  Ulysses  the  position  of  the  Trojan 
army  outside  of  Troy,  places  the  Ca- 


and  Pelasgi,  towards  the  sea;  the 
Lycians,  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and 
Maeonians,  towards  Thymbra.^    This 


UTo.  1538.    Map  indicating  the  Sites  of  Thymbra  and  Hanat  Tcpeh,  and  the  Junction  of  the  Rivers  Thrmbrios 

and  Scamander. 


»  //.  X.  428. 
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allocation,  though  it  does  not  establish 
the  geographical  position  of  Thym- 
bra,  yet,  taken  with  the  more  precise 
information  given  by  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis,  is  of  value  ;  it  evidences  that 
a  direct 'on  opposite  to  the  sea,  that 
is,  inland,  was  intended  by  the  poet. 
The  more  modern  author  places  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Thymbraeus  at  fifty 
stadia  from  Uium  (Novum),  at  the  junc- 


tion of  the  river  Thymbrius  with  the 
Scamander.^  Thymbra  was  identified 
by  Hobhouse  with  Akshi  Kioi^  (tlic 
present  Thymbra  Farm),  and  Barkei 
Webb  recognized  the  Thymbrius  in 
the  Kemar  Su.*  My  researches  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  another  ancient 
site  at  Hauai  Tepeh,  separated  from 
that  of  Akshi  Kioi  by  an  interval  of 
about  five  hundred  yards  (see  Map, 


No.  15?9.    General  PUn  of  Excavation  made  at  Hanal  Tepeb. 


•  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  598.  •  Journey  through  Albania ;  London,  1813,  p.  753. 

♦  De  Agro  Trojano  ;  Milan,  1821,  p.  49. 
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No.  1538).  At  Akshi  Kioi  the  remainB 
are  of  later  date  than  at  Hanai  Tepeh. 
The  Homeric  site  of  Thymbra  would 
appear  not  to  be  identical  with  the  later 
town  and  temple  of  the  Thymbrean 


Apollo  of  Demetrius ;  and  subsequent 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  trans- 
ferred it  to  Akshi  Eioi  from  Hanai 
Tepeh.  Pre-historic  Thymbra  covered 
a   considerable   surface  of  land,   on 
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No.  154L    Enlarged  portion  of  Section  of  Hasal  Tepeh  from  W.  to  E. 

1.  Granaries  lined  with  Clay.  6.  Slceleton. 

2.  Foundations  built  on  with  No.  3.  6.  Stone  Axes,  Weights,  ftc. 

3.  Sun-dried  Bricks.  7.  Vases. 

4.  Tomb  of  lufknt. 


which  are  found  hand-mill  stones, 
stone  axes,  fragments  of  pottery, 
whorls,  silex  flakes,  and  other  relics. 

The  artificial  mound  of  Hanai  Te- 
peh, which  gives  its  name  to  the  site, 
is  of  remarkable  interest.  It  forms, 
as  it  were,  the  nucleus  of  the  old 
settlement,  and  stands  out  promi- 
nently in  the  plain  at  the  end  of 
a  long  spur  of  land  which  reaches 
back  to  Akshi  Kioi.  My  first  excava- 
tion in  this  tepeh  was  made  in  1857, 
and  the  results  and  hypothesis  founded 
thereon  were  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Archaeological  Instituted 
Further  researches  were  made  sub- 
sequently ;  latterly  with  the  powerful 
assistance  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  The 
later  and  more  exteosive  investiga-. 
tions,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing General  Plan,  No.  1639,  have  led 
me  to  relinquish  the  conviction  of  the 
identity  of  Hana!  Tepeh  with  the 
common  tomb  of  the  Trojans,  pub- 
lished in  the  above-mentioned  journal. 
A  trench,  12  ft.  wide,  which  I  made 
through  the  mound  from  west  to  east, 
gives  a  complete  section  of  this  arti- 
ficial hillock  (No.  1640).  The  natural 
rock  rises  from  the  plain  to  a  flat 
shelly  limestone  stratum  (No.  1640, 
16),  which  forms  a  plateau  on  the  spur. 
On  this  surface  are  the  remains  of  the 
original  settlers,  extending  beyond 
the  mound  itself  (No.  1640,  b).     The 

»  Vol.  xvi.l85$. 


d&m$  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
sun-dried  bricks  derived  from  fallen 
habitations,  wood-ashes,  and  charcoal 
(No.  1640,  B  16;  No.  1541,  3).  Marks 
of  fire  on  many  of  these  bricks  and  the 
foundations  of  houses  superposed  seve- 
rally one  on  the  other  (No.  1540,  b  14), 
indicate  the  repeated  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  buildings  :  these 
dwellings  are  unfortunately  in  too 
great  a  state  of  dilapidation  to  allow 
their  form  or  size  to  be  traced.  The 
three  or  four  lower  courses  of  bricks 
were  protected  by  an  outer  facing  of 
stone  (No.  1641,  2),  a  method  of  pre- 
serving the  walls  from  damp  and 
rain-drip  still  adopted  in  the  country. 
These  sun-dried  bricks  are  of  various 
dimensions :  the  largest  and  best  pre- 
served, from  the  tombs  of  two  infants 
No.  1540,  B 13),  measure — 


I^gth, 

Inches. 

Bmdth, 
inches. 

SS21: 

IG 
19| 

8 
13* 

4 
3i 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks, 
the  yellow  loam  of  the  plain  was 
mixed  with  chopped  btraw  or  hay, 
impressions  of  which  binding-material 
are  quite  distinct.  Many  of  these 
bricks  have  been  burnt  red  or  black 
by  the  accidental  conflagration  of  the 
dwellings.  Slime  or  mortar  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  bricks  was 
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used  as  cement ;  it  sei*ved  also  as 
plaster  for  the  surface  of  the  inside 
walls,  portions  of  which  have  been 
preserved. 

In  remarkable  agreement  with  the 
pre-historic  cities  at  Hissarlik  is  the 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  in  the 
habitations.  From  the  numerous 
indications  of  fires  in  both  these 
ancient  sites,  it  would  apjiear  that 
timber  was  used  largely  as  a  building 
material.  This  circumstance  suggests 
the  hypothesis  of  an  upper  story  of 
wood,  to  which  access  was  gained  by 
means  of  steps  or  ladders  :  for  security 
the  ground-floor  had  no  exterior  com- 
munication, but  was  entered  from 
above  from  the  wooden  story.  The 
unhewn  pine-log  huts,  now  in  use 
among  the  Yourouk  tribes  in  this 
country,  may  afford  a  clue  to  the 
kind  of  superstructure  adopted  by 
the  pre-historic  inhabitants  of  His- 
sarlik and  Hana'i  Tepeh.  This  kind 
of  hut  has  a  roof  made  of  salt  clay 
laid  on  branches  of  trees  covered 
with  reeds  or  seaweed.  Masses  of 
clay  with  impressions  of  long  reeds 
are  found  at  Hanai  Tepeh,  a  coin- 
cidence which  is  worthy  of  remark. 
No  walls  of  a  defensive  nature  have 
been  discovered  in  the  lowest  stratum 
(No.  1640,  b). 

Fragments  of  pottery  are  very  nu- 
merous, but  entire  vessels  are  rore. 
These  are  both  hand-made  (No.  1541, 

No.  1512.    Massive  b&nd-made  Vase. 
(About  1 :  3  actual  size.) 

7;  No.  1542)  and  tumei  on  the 
wheel.  Most  of  the  specimens  are 
hand-polished,  an  effect  produced  by 
rubbing  the  vase  with  a  hard  sub- 
stance previous  to  its  being  baked. 
The  lul6hs  or  pipe  bowls  now  made 
at  Constantinople  are  polished  in  this 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  a  deeper 
shade  is  given  to  the  clay  by  this 


rubbing.  The  prevailing  colour  of 
the  pottery  is  black  or  dark  brown, 
due  to  the  presence  of  carbonaceous 
matter;  red  is  comparatively  rare.  A 
few  fragments  show  a  dark-coloured 
core  with  a  bright  red  surface.  Many 
of  the  vases  have  horizontal  perfora- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  suspension 
(Nos.  1543,  p44,  1545),  a  peculiarity 


Ko.  1543.    Bowl  with  horizontal  perforations 
for  Mispenaioa.     (About  1 : 3  actual  sixe.) 


No.  1644.    Fragineiils  of  Bowl,  with  horliontol  bolelbr 

Buapenaion.  dark-brown,  hand-polisbcd. 

(About  1 : 3  actiul  size  ) 


Ko. 


1545.    Fragment  of  a  lustrous  black  Bowl,  with 
large  horizontal  tubular  hole  for  suspension. 
(About  1:3  actual  size.) 


limited  to  the  original  settlement,  as 
these  have  not  been  discovered  above 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  rock,  nor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  stratum  b. 
Some  of  these  perforated  handles  are 
of  a  bright  lustrous  red,  striking  in 
appearance,  with  some  similitude  to 
the  claw  of  a  lobster  (Nos.  1546, 1547). 
Kibb|d  ware  is  common  in  the  upper 
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part  of  the  stratum  b,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  manufactured  in 
the  earlier  settlements.  The  most 
prevalent  form  is  a  large,  but  shallow, 


No.  1546.    Handle  of  Vase,  bori-  Ko.  1547.  Horizontally 

■ontally  perforated,  lustrous-  perforated  lustrooa- 

red,  band-polisbed.  red  Vase-handle. 

(1 : 2  actual  aize.)  (1 :  2  actual  size.) 

circular  bowl.      Vessels    on    tripods 
were  not  rare ;  for  many  fragmentary 


No.  1548.    Handle  or  foot  of  a  Tripod  Vase, 
black,  hand-polished.   (1 : 2  actual  size.) 

feet  (No.  1548)  of  different  shapes 
have  been  found  close  above  the  rock. 
Fragments  of  vases  with  soot  on  their 
exterior  show  that  the  use  of  boiling 
or  stewing  in  earthenware  vessels 
was  not  unknown  to  the  inhabitants. 
Bones  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  roebuck, 
and  the  wild  l)oar,  which  furnished 
this  people  with  food,  are  abundant. 
Besides  the  produce  of  the  chase,  grain 
of  some  kind  must  have  been  plentiful, 
judging  by  the  number  of  hand-mill 
stones  in  basalt  and  syenite. . 

Beginning  with  the  lowest  stratum 
(b  in  plan  No.  1640),  we  find  at  or 
near  the  top  small  granaries,  some- 
times of  a  circular,  sometimes  of  a 
square  shape,  which  have  been  ex- 


cavated in  the  soil  and  coated  with 
clay  plaster  (No.  1641,  1).  In  one 
of  these  a  stone  axe  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Since  no  species  of  grain  is  indige- 
nous in  the  country,  it  is  clear  that 
the  original  settlers  must  have  brought 
the  cereals  they  cultivated  along  with 
them.  The  plain  of  Troy,  with  its 
rich.and  fertile  soil,  would  naturally 
have  attracted  them  to  an  agricultural 
life,  and  from  the  first  we  may  assume 
that  agriculture  was  an  important 
occupation  in  the  Troad.  The  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  furnished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  with 
other  articles  of  food :  fish,  oysters, 
mussels,  and  cockles,  entered  largely 
into  their  diet,  but  varied  at  different 
epochs  and  in  different  localities. 
Thus  Professor  Virchow  has  observed 
that  the  Ostrea^ameUda^lone  is  found 
at  Hanai  TepefiTwEilst  Osfr^d^cristaia.) 
is  confined  to  Hissarlik.  The  bones 
that  have  been  discovered  and  ex- 
amined, in  the  lowest  stratum  at  Hana! 
Tepeh,  prove  that  the  goat  was  the 
commonest  of  the  domestic  animals, 
the  ox  the  most  rare ;  while  the  horse, 
as  Professor  Virchow  has  noticed,  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  From  this 
negative  evidence  we  may  infer  that 
the  latter  animal  was  unknown  in  the 
Troad  in  the  pre-historic  age,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  age  of  Homer, 
who  mentions  it  so  frequently.  The 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  that  faithful 
friend  of  man,  has  left  memorials  of  its 
presence  in  its  footprints  on  several 
sun-dried  bricks,  made  upon  them 
while  the  clay  was  still  plastic.  Bronze 
is  the  only  metal  met  with,  and  that 
sparingly.  In  fact,  the  .only  speci- 
mens of  it  found  in  stratum  b  consist 
of  a  hairpin  with  a.  double  spiral  head 
and  two  corroded  and  shapeless  frag- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  implements  of 
bone  and  stone  are  not  uncommon. 
Thus  we  have  bone  awls;  a  few 
polished  axes  made  of  diorite,  serpen- 
tine, talc,  and  other  stones  (No.  1641, 
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6);  as  well  as  flakes,  scrapers,  knives, 
and  baws    (No.    1549)    of   obsidian, 


No.  1549.    SilezSawB. 

quartz,  jasper,  and  other  hard  stone. 
One  or  two  specimens  of  crystal  have 
also  been  found.  The  stones  of  which 
the  implements  are  made  have  all 
come  from  the  neighbourhood  :  diorite 
from  the  valley  of  the  Rhodius ;  ser- 
pentine and  talc  from  the  Foulah 
Dagh,  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  the  Dum- 
brek;  obsidian  from  the  vicinity  of 
Saragik,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bhodius, 
and  of  Aivajik;  while  flint  nodules 
are  plentiful  in  the  chalk  of  the 
White  Cliffs  on  the  Hellespont,  and 
jasper  is  abundant  in  many  localities, 
more  especially  in  the  Foulah  Dagh 
and  between  Lampsacus  and  the  town 
of  Dardanelles.  Quartz,  too,  ap- 
proaching to  chalcedony,  occurs  in 
nodules  in  a  bed  of  conglomerato 
metamorphosed  by  superposed  basalt, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Foulah  Dagh. 

Besides  these  implements,  two  ob- 
jects of  mother-of-pearl  have  been 
found, — one  a  small  button  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  the  other  an  orna- 
ment 2  inches  long  in  the  shape  of 
a  pear.  Spindle  whorls  of  dark- 
coloured  clay  which  has  been  baked  at 
a  fire  are  common ;  hut  no  ornamentation 
occurs  on  any  discovered  in  stratum  b. 
Whorls  of  marble  and  hard  stone  aro 
rare,  whereas  circular  potsherds  with 
perforated  centres  used  as  substitutes 
for  whorls  are  plentiful.  A  couple  of 
reels  for  winding  thread,  made  of 
dark-coloured  baked  clay,  and  similar 
to  those  still  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  also  turned  up  during  iho 
excavations,  as  well  as  numerous 
four-sided  pyramids  of  sun-dried  clay, 
which  must  have  served  as  weavers' 
weights.  These  objects  indicate  a 
knowledge  of  textile  manufactures  on 
tho  part  of  those  who  used  them. 

The  early  people  of  Ilanai  'J  epeh 
wero  also  musicians,  since  the  upper 


fragment  of  a  bono  flute  (No.  1550) 
has  been  discovered. 


W0^ 


No.  1650.    Fragment  of  Flnt«  of  Bone. 

Their  religion  may  be  represented 
by  a  small  marble  foot,  with  a  minute 
perforation  at  the  knee  for  suspension, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  a  votivo 
offering.  This  is  not  the  only  object 
of  marble  which  bears  witness  to  the 
artistic  capacities  of  the  people; 
another  which  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a  flower  (No.  1551)  has 


No.  1561.    Flower  (7)  ia  M&rble. 

been  found,  besides  flattened  spheres 
of  marble,  which  may  have  been 
weights. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  this  stra- 
tum, B  (No.  1540,  12;  No.  1541,  5)  is 
the  number  of  skeletons  found  in  it 
At  every  variety  of  depth.  Some 
were  on  the  rock  itself,  others  under 
tho  foundations  of  later  houses,  and 
in  what  seem  to  have  been  the  floors 
of  inhabited  dwellings.  These  inter- 
ments are  peculiar  to  the  stratum  we 
aro  now  considering,  since  as  will  be 
shown  further  on,  none  were  made 
during  the  subsequent  period  repre- 
sented by  tho  superposed  debris.  The 
intermenls  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mound  (No.  1541,  12)  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations  of  1857;  the 
rest  were  found  last  winter  (1879). 
'J  he  bodies  were  buried  with  the  faces 
downwards,  the  heads    towards  the 
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west,  and  the  knees  doubled  up.  The 
head  of  one  was  found  resting  on  a 
hand-mill  stone  (No.  1552).       Gene- 


No.  1662.    SkeleioD,  with  skull  resUng  oa  hand-mill 
tftone. 

rally  speaking,  they  seem  to  have 
been  interred  in  the  loose  earth ;  at 
all  events,  no  special  graves  or  tombs 

Ko.  1653. 


were  prepared  to  receive  them.  An 
exception,  however,  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  two  infants,  whose  bones 
were  found  in  small  tombs  made  of 
sun-dried  bricks.  The  skeleton  of  one 
of  these  was  that  of  a  newly-born 
babe;  it  was  extended  on  the  back, 
and  the  tomb  in  which  it  was  laid 
was  free  from  earth  (No.  3641,  4, 
No:j.  1553,  1554).  Curiously  enough, 
though  the  bones  show  no  gigns 
of   having   been   burnt,   a    quantity 

No.  1664. 


No*.  1553, 1664.    Tomb  of  Infaiit,  made  of  sun-barnt  bricks. 


of  asbestos  was  found  mixed  with 
them.  This  was  unfortunately  too 
fragile  to  bo  removed,  but  its  appear- 
ance when  first  discovered  plainly 
showed  that  it  must  have  consisted 
of  some  woven  texture.  The  interior 
of  the  tomb  was  18  inches  long  by 
9  broad  and  8  high.  The  body  of  tlie 
other  infant  was  that  of  a  young  child 
(No.    1555),  which  was  laid   on   the 


No.  1566.    Tomb  of  Child,  made  of  smi-burat  bricks. 

light  side,  with  the  knees  bent  up, 
the  right  arm  extended,  the  left 
crossed  over  the  body,  and  the  head 
resting  upon  the  breast.  It  had 
apparently  sunk  down  from  its 
original  position.  The  right  side  of 
the  tomb  in  which  it  was  placed  was 
made  of  stone  instead  of  brick,  and  its 
head  was  turned  towards  the  east. 
The  interior  of  the  grave  measured 
16  inches  in  length,  9  in  breadth,  and 


9  in  height.  No  asbestos  was  found 
with  this  skeleton,  nor  indeed  with 
any  of  the  others,  the  body  of  the 
newly-born  babe  alone  excepted.  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the  inter- 
ments are  on  the  west,  rather  than  on 
the  east,  side  of  the  tumulus. 

According  to  Professor  Virchow,  the 
race  t  >  whom  the  skeletons  belonged 
was  brachycephalic ;  and  the  shin- 
bones  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  being  angular, — a  peculiarity  now 
confined  to  the  Malay  race.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  writing  a  descrip- 
tion of  them. 

No  defensive  walls  were  brought  to 
light  in  the  lower  part  of  stratum  b 
(Xo.  1540). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  surface  of 
the  stratum  had  boen  levelled  on  the 
western  side  to  a  depth  of  about  3  ft., 
for  the  sake  of  a  massive  wall  of  de- 
fence, which  must  have  been  erected 
after  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  and 
the  eastern  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  on  the  rock  itself.  The  wall  was 
supported  by  a  number  of  buttresses. 
Its  average  breadth  is  from  8  to  10  feet 
(b.  No.  1540,  10),  and  its  greatest  pre- 
sent height  is  5  feet.  Its  southern  side 
has  disappeared.     The  largest  stone 
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found  in  the  wall  is  7  feet  long  by  2 
in  breadth,  and  2i^  in  height.  All  the 
stones  composing  it  are  rough  and  un- 
hewn, and  are  bound  together  with 
clay  cement.  They  consist  partly  of 
miocene  shelly  limestone  found  on  the 
spot,  partly  of  crystalline  limestone 
and  basalt  from  the  bed  of  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Besides  this  inner  defensive  wall 
(No.  1540, 10),  there  was  also  an  outer 
wall  (No,  1540,  11),  which  sometimes 
stands  detached,  with  a  breadth  of  two 
and  a  half  feet,  while  at  other  times  it 
is  a  mere  external  facing  to  a  rude 
heap  of  loose  stones.  On  the  east  side 
this  wall  is  of  bricks  made  from  the  sur- 
face soil,  and  the  part  laid  bare  by  the 
excavations  was  well  preserved,  so  far 
as  its  form  was  concerned,  though  the 
bricks  composingj  it  were  disintegrated. 
Outside  the  wall,  as  well  as  between 
it  and  the  inner  wall,  was  a  quantity 
of  marly  red  clay  (No.  1540,  17);  no 
trace  of  which,  it  must  be  observed, 
was  found  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
inner  wall.  The  origin  of  this  red 
miocene  clay  was  at  first  proble- 
matical; but  a  clue  was  eventually 
given  by  the  discovery  of  a  brick 
made  of  it,  built  into  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  habitation  near  the  gateway. 
The  form  of  this  brick  was  very  dis- 
tinct, though,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  straw  or  any  similar  binding  mate- 
rial, the  clay  was  disintegrated.  It 
showed  clearly  that  the  marly  clay, 
of  which  such  quantities  were  foimd, 
had  come  from  decomposed  bricks. 
These  must  once  have  formed  the 
upper  part  of  the  massive  wall  of 
defence,  the  stones  which  now  albno 
mark  its  course  having  served  as 
a  foundation.  As  the  brickwork 
crumbled  away  it  fell  to  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  there  formed  the  accu- 
mulation seen  in  No.  1540, 17.  Wood- 
ashes  were  occasionally  found  inter- 
mixed with  it,  but  otherwise  there 
were  no  marks  whatsoever  of  fire. 

The  entrance  to  the  fortress  to 
which  these  walls  belonged  lay  on  the 


eastern  side,  and  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage,  3  feet  wide,  between 
two  long  projecting  buttresses.  It 
must  have  been  built  upon  the  tumulus 
after  the  accumulation  of  soil  repre- 
sented by  the  stratum  b.  Little  addi- 
tional soil  was  accumulated  within  the 
fortress  itself,  and  the  unbroken  line 
of  the  latter  proves  incontestably 
that  the  interments  previously  men- 
tioned must  have  been  made  before 
its  construction.  One  skeleton,  in- 
deed (No.  1540,  12),  was  actually 
found  under  the  massive  inner  wall 
itself  (No.  1 540, 10).  The  inner  wall, 
it  may  be  added,  shows  in  some  parts 
a  facing  of  yellow  loam  brick  on 
the  inside,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
and  the  remains  of  these  bricks  c  in- 
stitute in  great  measure  the  debris 
within  the  fortress,  which  form  what 
wo  will  call  stratum  c. 

The  fragments  of  pottery  discovered 
in  stratum  b  are  but  few.  In  the 
lower  pai-t  the  handle  of  a  vase,  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  cow  or  ox  (Nos. 
155G-1559),  was  found,  while  a  small 
hand-made  vase  with  horizontally  per- 
forated excrescences  (No.  1560)  was 
met  with  close  to  the  wall,  and  frag- 
ments of  lustrous-black  ribbed  vases 
were  turned  up,  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  stratum  c  (Nos.  1561,  1562). 

It  is  to  this  stratum  that  we  must 
now  turn.  Here  we  find  ourselves 
in  presence  of  a  sacred  enclosure, 
within  which  altars  once  stood.  de<li- 
cated  in  all  probability  to  that  Thym- 
brean  Apollo,  whose  temple,  according 
to  tlie  indications  of  Strabo,  must  have 
stood  upon  this  very  spot.  On  the  west 
side  are  the  remains  of  a  wall  two  and 
a  half  feet  in  diameter,  built  on  the 
dSlnia  of  the  old  fortress,  and  probably 
once  faced  with  brick  (No.  1540,  7). 
On  the  east  side,  the  massive  inner  wall 
of  the  old  fortress  was  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  new  edifice.  On  the  south- 
cast  was  a  long  piece  of  building,  and 
here  too  was  the  entrance,  consisting  of 
a  narrow  passage.  The  massive  wall 
on  the  east  side  shows  traces  of  having 
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No.  1558. 


No0. 1556^-1558.    Vtse-handle  in  dark-coluured  Clay.    (About  1 : 2  actual  size.) 


been  burnt,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  the  fortress  had  been  successfully 
stormed  and  taken  by  an  attacking 


I  once  burnt  within  the  enclosure,  the 
whole  of  which  would  thus  have  been 
consecrated  to  religious  uses.  Nu- 
mei-ous  altar-floors  of  brick  occur  at 
various  levels  (No.  1640,  5),  stone 
taking  the  place  of  brickat  the  northern 
angle  (No.  1540,  4).  Their  succession 
is  indicated  in  the  section  No.  1663, 


toFett 


No.  1569.    Vttie- 
haodle  of  lu»trous 
blaclc  Terra-ciitta. 
(About  1 : 3  actual  size.) 


No.  1560.    Small  hand-made 
Vase  with  prrforaied  excreflcencet. 
(About  1 : 2  actual  sise.) 


No.  1561.    Handle  of  A 

ribbed  Vaae. 
(About  1 : 3  aaual  lize  ) 


No.  1562.    Fragment  of  a 

lustruus-blaclc  ribbed  Vaw. 

(About  1 : 3  actual  size.) 


force.  The  ground  within  what  we 
may  term  the  sacred  enclosure  has  all 
been  artificially  levelled,  and  a  floor 
formed  by  a  coating  of  yellow  loam 
plaster  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch 
thick  (No.  1640,  8).  Above  this  floor 
lies  a  thin  unbroken  line  of  charcoal, 
testifying  to  the  sacrificial  fires  that 


No.  1563.    Section  of  brick-Boor  Altars. 


where  a  line  drawn  from  b  to  A 
shows  the  limits  within  which  they 
were  ft>iind.  The  fact  that  they 
were  tbus  superposed  one  upon  the 
other  points  pretty  plainly  to  the  long 
period  of  time  during  which  the  en- 
closure was  employed  for  sacrificial 
purposes  and  the  floor  gradually 
co^rered  by  successive  deposits  of 
ashes.  The  brick  altar-floors  are  cir- 
cular in  form,  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
diameter,  each  being  composed  of  a 
single  course  of  sun-dried  brick,  im- 
bedded in   clay  cement    (No.    1664). 

No.  1564.    Enlarged  portion  of  Section  of  brick-floor 


Cement  and  brick  have  alike  been  re- 
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duced  by  the  action  of  fire  to  one  homo- 
geneous consistency  and  colour.  The 
altar-floors  of  stone  are  made  of 
pebbles  of  basalt  from  the  river-bed, 
which  have  been  burnt  red.  Besides 
these  altar-floors,  two  altars  of  stone 
have  been  discovered  (No.  1540, 6),  the 
stones  of  which  they  are  built  being 
crystalline  limestone,  calcined  by  the 
great  and  long-continued  heat  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  The 
alt  irs  and  altar-floors  alike  stand  in  a 
thick  bed  of  wood -ashes,  derived  from 
the  sacrificial  fires  which  formerly 
bnmt  upon  them.  This  bed  forms 
the  accumulation  marked  in  the  plan 
(No.  1540)  as  stratum  c,  which  has  a 
depth  of  from  5  to  8  feet.  The  ashes 
are  partially  vitrified,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  charcoal  among  them.  The 
moisture  from  the  surface  has  been 
unable  to  penetrate  through  them,  so 
that  the  whole  mass  was  light,  and 
caused  much  annoyance  in  working 
in  consequence  of  the  dust. 

A  few  calcined  fragments  of  bone 
and  shell  have  been  found  in  this  bed, 
the  forms  of  which  are  preserved, 
though  the  bones  have  been  converted 
into  vivianite.  But  these  fragments  are 
few  and  scattered.  As  shown  by  me  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
fur  1858,  the  opinion  that  the  accumu- 
lation is  of  an  ossiferous  character  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  fact.  A  close 
examination  proves  that  its  origin  was 


a  vegetable  one,  and  that  the  bones 
and  shells  found  their  way  into  it 
only,  as  it  were,  accidental!}'.  Conse- 
quently, the  hypothesis  that  we  have 
here  the  common  tomb  of  the  Trojans 
must  bo  rejected. 

Fragments  of  ribbed  pottery  were 
found  in  the  stratum,  similar,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  to  those  found 
in  the  upper  part  of  stratum  b,  but 
all  burnt  red  or  yellow,  and  vitrified. 
.  At  certain  points  on  the  north-east 
side,  stratum  c  covers  and  extends  be- 
yond the  massive  wall  (No.  1540,  10), 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
enclosure  continued  to  be  used  for 
sacrificial  purposes  after  the  soil 
within  it  had  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  fo  cover  the  upper  surface  of 
the  old  fortress  wall.  In  the  trench 
driven  along  the  eastern  wall,  as  given 
in  section  No.  1565,  is  a  remarkable 
diagonal  Assuring  of  the  wood-ashes 
under  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
altars,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to 
lateral  pressure. 

A  fragment  of  sun-dried  brick  from 
one  of  the  altar-floors  has  four  curious 
marks  upon  it,  evidently  imprinted 
by  the  hoofs  of  some  animal,  probably 
a  kid,  while  the  white  clay  was  still 
plastic  (No.  1566). 

Near  the  gateway  the  old  massive 
wall  has  been  partly  destroyed,  and  a 
low  wall  has  been  built  upon  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  and  crossing  both  the 


a.  Ret 


^fjf^^^^/i^s^iL^^tMJti^^ 


y/^/y/y///////////////////////// noch 

Ko.  1565.   Section  Bhowlng  Diagonal  FiMnrlng  of  Wood-ashes  under  brick-floor  Altar. 
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buttresses  which  flanked  the  entrance 
as  well  as  the  entrance  itself.  At  the 
same  time,  a  second  inner  wall,  built 
partly  on  the  foundations  of  the 
massive  wall,  curves  inward,  enclosing 


No.  1566.    Footprints  of  a  Kid  on  a  (Vatpnoit  of 
snn-dried  briclc 

a  space  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue  about 
15  feet  in  diameter.  The  entrance  to 
the  sacred  enclosure  was  formed  by  a 
narrow  passage  between  the  extremity 
of  this  tongue  and  the  massive  wall.  A 
quantity  of  burnt  bricks  was  found 


here,  as  well  as  outside  the  low  curved 
wall  and  also  within  it. 

A  section  of  a  portion  of  the  mound 
from  south  to  north,  given* in  the  cut 
No.  1567,  will  illustrate  the  statements 
just  made,  and  render  them  easier  to 
understand.  We  have  first  of  all  the 
natural  rock  (No.  1567, 1);  then  comes 
a  stratum  of  sundried  bricks  (No.  1567, 
2 ),  1  foot  in  thickness.  The  uniformly 
bright  red  colour  of  these  shows  that 
they  have  been  subjected  to  a  strong 
heat.  Next  (No.  1567,  3)  follows  a 
stratum  of  clay,  representing  the  de- 
composed sun-dried  bricks  which  have 
fallen  from  the  walls,  of  which  only 
the  lower  part  has  been  preserved. 
The  thickness  of  the  portion  of  the 


No.  1667.    Section  of  Portion  of  Uanal  I'epeh  from  S.  to  N. 

1.  Natural  Rock.  6.  Layer  of  Wood-ashes. 

2.  Stratum  of  Bricks  burnt  bright  red.  6.  Sun-dried  Bricks  and  Stones. 

3.  Stratum  of  sun-dried  Bricks.  7.  Oeneral  Layer  of  Wood-ashes  in  connection  with  C 

4.  Stratum  of  Wuod-asbes  and  Cliarcoal.  8.  Surface  stratum  ▲.  on  llan  No.  1640. 


stratum  on  the  left  of  the  section  is 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet. 
Some  of  the  bricks  whose  forms  may 
be  traced  in  it  rested  on  low  foun- 
dations of  stone.  The  inner  bide  of 
the  walls,  as  well  as  the  floors,  were 
covered  with  a  plaster  of  clay  and 
chopped  straw,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  burnt  red.  Some  of  the 
fallen  bricks  likewise  show  the  marks 
of  fire.  In  fact,  it  is  plain  that 
the  building  to  which  they  belong 
must  have  perished  in  the  flames.  On 
the  floor  was  a  layer  of  wood-ashes,  in 
which  a  number  of  pyramidal  weavers' 
weights  of  different  sizes  were  found, 
as  well  as  some  whorls  without  orna- 
mentation and  a  minute  hand-made 
vessel  with  horizontally  perforated  ex- 
crescences, timilar  to  No.  1560.  Among 


the  potsherds  were  some  ribbed  fiag- 
ments  similar  to  Nos.  1561,  1562. 

No.  1567,  4,  represents  a  layer  of 
wood-ashes  and  charcoal,  in  which 
we  may  see  evidence  of  a  third  con- 
flagration. A  building  composed  of 
bricks  similar  to  those  found  below 
must  once  have  existed  here.  Resting 
on  the  ashes  were  large  jars  or  pithoi, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  placed  in  a  row  along  the  walls, 
together  with  smaller  vessels.  The 
majority  of  the  vessels  are  ribbed,  some 
are  dark,  while  others  are  oV  a  bril- 
liant red  colour.  They  have  all  been 
turned  on  the  wheel.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  pithoi  is  that  they  have  no 
handles  properly  so  called,  a  triangular 
hole  below  the  lip  having,  served  as  a 
substitute.      Other    large   jars    wih 
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ordinary  handles  and  fragments  of 
ribbed  cups  were  also  found.  This 
stratum  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  thick: 

We  now  come  to  a  layer  of  wood- 
ashes  (No.  1667,  5),  which  are  tho- 
roughly burnt,  the  layer  being  1  foot 
in  thickness.  After  this  is  a  stratum 
of  sun-dried  bricks  and  stones  (No. 
1567,  6),  9  inches  thick,  which  con- 
tained a  few  fragments  of  dark  ribbed 
pottery.  Then  follows  (No.  1567,  7) 
what  we  have  marked  as  stratum  c 
in  the  general  plan  No.  1540,  consist- 
ing of  wood-ashes,  which  rises  above 
and  beyond  the  sacred  enclosure.  The 
position  of  this  stratum,  together  with 
the  black  line  of  charred  wood  (No. 
1540,  8),  proves  that  the  enclosure  was 
originally  built  before  the  huge  accu- 
mulation of  ashes  which  forms  the 
stratum.  Above  it  is  the  surface 
stratum  (No.  1567,  8),  marked  a  in 
the  general  plan  No.  1540. 

This  stratum  carries  us  into  the 
historic  period.  We  first  find  sun- 
dried  bricks  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  layer  of  wood-ashes  (c), 
in  No.  1 540,  proving  that  a  time  came 
when  the  altar-fires  were  discon- 
tinued, the  temple  in  which  they 
had  burned  being  desecrated,  and 
dwelling-houses  erected  upon  its 
site.  These  houses  seem  to  have  had 
neither  doors  nor  windows,  or  rather 
these  necessary  openings  were  at 
such  a  height  from  the  ground  that 
all  trace  of  them  has  disappeared. 
A  brick  wall  on  the  western  side,  be- 
tween the  massive  wall  of  the  old 
fortress  and  the  inner  wall  (No.  1 640, 
7),  shows  that  they  were  constructed  in 
the  same  fashion  as  the  earlier  brick 
buildings  beneath.  The  bricks,  as 
will  bo  ^en  from  the  following  table, 
were  of  various  sizes : — 

10  inches  X   8Jx3. 

Hi    „     X    54x2|. 

10  „     X   8   X2i. 

11  „  XlO  x2|. 
IH  „  X12  x2i. 
m    »      Xl2ix2§. 


It  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
bricks  has  upon  it  the  print  of  the 
toes  of  a  child's  foot. 

Among  the  pottery  found  in  this 
upper  stratum  may  be  mentioned  the 
fragment  of  a  specimen  of  the  old 
dark-coloured  ribbed  pottery,  in  the 
shape  of  the  handle,  neck,  and  broken 
spout  of  a  vase,  the  spout  being 
adorned  with  two  eyes,  in  order  to 
avert  the  evil  eye  (No.  1568).     Frag- 


Na  1568.  •  Upper  portion  of  ribbed  Vase,  with  cyt«  on 
Spout. 

mcnts  were  also  found  both  of  archaic 
and  of  later  Greek  painted  pottery,  as 
well  as  sepulchral  |m7^i  and  cists  of  tho 
Hellenic  period.  In  fact,  a  time  camo 
when  tho  ancient  tumulus  of  Hanai 
Tepeh  formed  a  portion  of  tho  necro- 
polis of  the  historical  town  of  Thym- 
bra,  now  represented  by  Akshi  Kioi, 
and  groups  of  tombs  aro  met  with  all 
the  way  to  it  from  the  latter  spot. 
Byzantine  tombs,  too,  occur  near  the 
surface  of  the  tumulus,  some  of  which 
contain  several  bodies,  along  with 
vases,  beads,  and  bronze  ornaments. 
These  tombs  are  built  of  stones,  with 
stone  covers,  and  are  ornamented  with 
engraved  crosses.  Turkish  and  other 
undetermined  interments  have  also 
been  found. 

A  large  number  of  Greek  amphorae 
have  been  dug  up  in  the  surface  soil. 
It  is  possible  that  they  may  have 
been  used  for  the  libations,  and  they 
may  indicate  that  traditions  of  sanctity 
still  lingered  around  the  spot.  Indeed 
it  was  still  known  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  that  the  place  had  been  the  site 
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of  the  legendary  temple  of  the  Thym- 
brean  Apollo.  A  coDsiderable  number 
of  circular  teira-cotta  discB  with  raised 
centre  and  two  perforations,  which  may 
have  been  employed  as  seals,  wore 
discovered  together  with  the  amphorae 
(No.   1569).      Several  of  these  discs 


No.  1669.    Object  of  Terra-cotu  wltli  two  perforatioiifl. 
(1: 10  actual  size.) 

have  impressed  stamps  upon  them; 
one  represents  the  double-headed  axe 
and  bunch  of  grapes  which  was  the 
emblem  of  Tencdos.  Many,  no  doubt, 
served  as  seals  to  the  amphorae  to 
which  they  were  attached ;  and  seals 
of  exactly  the  same  form,  though 
without  perforations,  are  still  used  to 
the  present  day  in  Lemnos.  Hero 
they  are  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, and  are  polished  by  rubbing 
after  being  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
the  governor  of  Lemnos. 

The  skulls  found  in  t)ie  Greek  and 
Byzantine  tombs  are  dolichocephalic, 
like  those  found  in  stratum  b  (No. 
1540,  12,).  We  may  shortly  expect  a 
published  account  of  Professor  Vir- 
chow's  examination  of  them. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the 
historical  Thymbra  stood  at  some  little 
distance  from  Hanai  Topeh,  and  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Thymbra 
farm,  the  predecessor  of  which  was 
the  Turkish  village  of  Akshi  Kioi. 
depopulated  by  plague  several  years 
ago.  Thymbra  was  a  walled  town, 
and  the  rock  on  which  it  was  built 
shows  traces  of  having  been  cut  into  in 
various  places  in  order  to  receivo  hewn 
stones.  No  pre-historic  remains  have 
been  found  on  its  site.  Its  necropolis, 
however,  which  extended  as  far  as 
Hanai  Tepeh,  has  yielded  archaic  as 
Mell  as  later  Greek  potfery.     Among 


the  subjects  painted  upon  it  may  be 
mentioned  the  Retarn  of  Ulysses, 
Briseis  in  the  tent  of  Achilles,Clytaem- 
nestra,  the  Adventures  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  like.  Besides  the  pottery, 
glass  vases  with  bands  and  waves  of 
different  colours  have  been  exhumed, 
as  well  as  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
pithoiy  and  cists.  Certain  marble 
blocks  on  the  highest  poiiion  of  the 
site  of  Thymbra  probably  mark  the 
pasition  of  the  historical  temple  of 
Apollo  Thymbnieus,  as  opposed  to  that 
famous  one  of  legend  and  myth  which 
stood  on  Hanai  Tepeh,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
death  of  Achilles.  A  mutilated  in- 
Fcription  discovered  there,  and  pub- 
lished in  Le  Bas  (  Voyage  archSologique, 
V.  No.  1743  d)y  contains  an  inventory 
of  the  temple  ireasur 

Section  of  the  Trojan  Plain  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Thymbrius. 

The  accompanying  sketch  No.  1570 
shows  a  natural  section  of  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Thymbrius  (4)  (Kemar 
Su),  about  250  feet  from  the  base  of 
Hanai  Tepeh.  Fragments  of  pottery 
(2),  similar  to  those  to  be  seen  on  the 
site  of  pre-historic  Thymbra  (Hanai 
Tepeh),  are  found  on  the  miocene  rock 
(3),  upon  which  there  are  from  4  to 
C  feet  of  alluvial  soil  (1).  The  depth 
of  this  soil  is  relative  to  the  irregular 
configuration  of  the  rock  which  formed 
the  actual  surface  in  those  pre-histori« 
times.  Some  other  fragments  of  pot- 
tery were  discovered  in  sinking  a 
well  in  the  alluvium,  some  600 
yards  to  the  east  of  this  locality, 
and  about  20  from  the  bed  of  the 
river,  at  a  depth,  from  the  surface, 
of  6  to  7  feet.  If  the  arbitrary 
age  of  3000  years  be  given  to  this 
pottery,  the  rate  of  increase  of  allu- 
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vium  on  the  plain  would  average  a 
foot  in  500  years.  Too  much  stress, 
however,  cannot  be  laid  on  a 
uniform  rate  of  deposit  as  proved  by 
ocular  evidence.  For  instance,  a  flood 
covers  a  large  tract  on  the  plain  with 
sand  and  gravel  a  foot  deep,  destroying 
the)  land  for  cultivation  ;  some  suc- 
ceeding flood  removes  the  whole  of 
the  detritus,  lays  bare  the  former  sur- 
face, and  perhaps  adds  a  thin  stratum 
of  fertile  sediment,  re-adapting  the 
land  to  agricultural  purposes.  The 
general  effect  of  the  floods  in  the 
plain  of  Troy  is  to  elevate  the  beds 
and  banks  of  the  rivers :  the  coarser 
the  matter  held  in  mechanical  suspen- 
sion, the  nearer  it  is  deposited  to  the 
river;  thus  the  Scamander,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plain,  has  formed 
two  sloping  levels  from  its  banks  to 
the  hills  on  either  side.  The  clear 
streams  from  the  Bounarbashi  and 
Duden  springs,  with  their  uniform 
flow  and  no  tributary  torrent  to  swell 
their  volume  or  to  bring  down  detritus, 
have  thus  had  their  courses  directed 
along  the  base  of  the  hills  on  either 
lower  level  of  the  plain. 

Note. 
From  the  above  description  given 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
of  his  exploration  of  Hanai  Tepeh,  in 
which  I  assisted  him  in  1878  and 
1870,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  1  hat  hill  interred  their  dead,  and 
did  not  use  cremation,  which  was  in 
general  use  in  all  the  five  pre-historic 
cities  of  Hissarlik.  The  pottery,  too, 
is  widely  different,  foratHanaX  Tepeh 
all  the  vases  (see  the  engravings 
No.  1546,  1547, 1560)  have  horizontal 
perforations  for  suspension  with  a 
string,  while  at  Hissarlik  all  the  per- 
forations for  suspension  are  vertical. 
There  is  certainly  some  analogy  be- 
tween the  bowls  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum  at    Hanai    Tepeh    and    the 


bowls  found  in  the  fii*st  and  lowest 
city  at  Hissarlik,  because  they  have 
in  common  long  horizontal  tubes  fur 
suspension.  But  again,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Hanai  fragments  re- 
presented in  the  engravings  No.  1 543, 
1544,  and  1545,  with  similar  ones  from 
Hissarlik  represented  on  p.  218,  Nos. 
39-42,  the  tubular  holes  ai-e  altogether 
different  in  shape  and  position.  Be- 
sides, although  tripods  occur  at  Hanai 
T^)eh,  as  at  Hissarlik,  the  va.*«e-feet 
are  altogether  different  in  form,  and 
among  the  thousands  of  vase-feet  at 
Hissarlik  there  is  not  one  which  resem- 
bles the  vase-foot  from  Hanai  Tepeh  re- 
presented under  No.  1548.  The  s^me 
may  be  said  of  the  vase-handles,  which 
never  occur  at  Hissarlik  of  the  shape 
of  those  found  at  Hanai  Tepeh  and 
represented  under  Kos.  1546,  1547, 
1556  to  1559,  and  1561.  Conspicuous 
among  the  terra-cottas  in  the  second 
stratum  at  Hanai  Tepeh  is  a  dull 
blackish  or  grey  hand-made  potter}% 
which — as,  for  instance,  the  vase- 
fragment  1568 — has  in  colour  and 
fabric  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Lydian  pottery  found  at  His- 
sarlik, immediately  below  the  stratum 
of  debris  of  the  Ilium  of  the  Aeolic 
colony.  I  may  also  lay  stress  on  the 
fact  that,  among  this  pottery  from  the 
second  Hanai  Tepeh  stratum  vase- 
handles  occur  with  a  cow  or  ox  head, 
which  likewise  occurs  on  vase-handles 
in  the  Lydian  city  at  Hissarlik,  but 
never  in  any  one  of  the  five  pre-his- 
toric cities  of  Hissarlik. 

From  all  this  we  may  conclude  with 
the  greatest  certainty,  that,  although 
Hanai  Tepeh  is  only  an  hour's  walk 
distant  from  '  Hissarlik,  yet  all  the 
peoples  which  succeeded  each  other 
on  that  peculiar  spot  were  altogether 
different  from  ^he  pre-historic  inhabit- 
ants on  Hissarlik,  except  a  Lydian 
colony,  whose  existence  we  infer  from 
the  pottery. 

Henbt  Scrliemank. 
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MEDICAL  PRACTICE  IN  THE  TROAD  IN  1879. 
By  Pbofessob  Budolf  Vi|M;aow. 


When  last  epiing  I  accepted  Dr. 
Scliliemann's  invitation  to  assist  him 
in  his  excavations  in  the  Troad,  I 
was  prompted  to  do  so  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  hope  that,  in  turning 
my  back  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  I 
should  also  for  some  time  turn  it  upon 
the  whole  mass  of  occupations  which 
threatened  to  crush  me.  I  did  not 
suspect  that  the  very  occupation 
from  which  I  had  gradually  with- 
drawn at  home,  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, would  fall  to  my  lot  there  in 
burdensome  abundance.  But  scarcely 
had  I  been  one  day  at  Ilium,  or,  to 
speak  less  dogmatically,  at  Hissarlik, 
when  some  sick  labourers  were  brought 
to  me  from  among  the  large  numbers 
employed  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  this 
sufficed  to  spread  over  the  whole  of 
the  Northern  Troad  the  report  that  a 
newly-arrived  Effendi  was  a  great 
physician.  The  labourers,  numbering 
from  120  to  150,  who  came  every  morn- 
ing to  the  excavations  from  all  parts 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  persons  who  brought  victuals 
and  other  necessaries,  took  care,  in  a 
country  where  foreigners  are  in  them- 
selves a  very  unusual  sight,  to  excite 
a  general  curiosity. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  there 
is  a  real  phvsician  in  the  Troad. 
Though  I  travelled  through  the  coun- 
try from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium,  yet  I  nowhere  met 
with  such  a  man.  Even  professional 
quacks  did  not  come  across  me.  Only 
the  Greek  priests  practise  a  little 
medical  manipulation  here  and  there ; 


especially  are  they  highly  dangerous 
phlebotomists.  Dr.  Schliemann^  has 
rightly  denounced  this  practice,  and 
has  mentioned  the  terrific  example  of 
such  a  priest,  who  had  bled  a  girl, 
seventeen  years  old,  seven  times  in 
one  month. 

An  apothecary's  shop  is  as  unknown 
in  the  Trojan  land  as  a  physician.  We 
were  obliged  to  send  for  our  medicines 
to  the  Dardanelles,  a  distance  of  six 
or  eight  hours,  when  we  needed  to 
renew  our  stock;  and  when,  on  my 
journey  to  the  west  coast,  I  came  to 
the  village  of  Ghiekli,  and  for  want 
of  appropriate  medicines  wrote  a  pre- 
scription for  a  sick  woman,  her  hus- 
band told  me,  in  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion whether  he  could  get  it  made 
up,  that  he  would  go  on  purpose 
for  it  to  the  island  of  Tenedos.  But 
that  was  a  real  voyage.  Strange 
to  say,  the  people  appeared  not  even 
to  know  domestic  remedies.  Camo- 
mile grows  in  many  places  in  such 
great  abundance,  that  the  whole  air 
smells  of  it,  like  the  kitchen  of  a 
Western  hospital,  but  nevertheless  I 
had  some  trouble  to  make  the  plant 
known  to  the  people  and  to  introduce 
its  use.  Juniper  grows  on  all  the 
mountain  slopes,  but  nobody  had  ever 
made  use  of  its  berries.  Happily  we 
had  an  abundance  of  medicines.  Dr. 
Schliemann  had  in  former  years  been 
obliged  to  treat  diseases  in  the  Troad, 
and  his  medicine  box  was  abundantly 
supplied.     My  friend  Liebreich  had 

»  2h>y  andiU  JRemam;  LondoD,  1875,  p.  141. 
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provided  for  me  a  complete  travel- 
ling apothecary's  store;  and  though 
I  had  taken  it  with  me  somewhat 
reluctantly,  it  rendered  good  service. 
Happily  I  had  little  need  to  make 
use  of  it  for  myself.  Of  the  oqm- 
line  I  must  make  a  particular  ac- 
knowledgment. Not  only  against  the 
effects  of  sun-burning  on  the  skin, 
but  also  in  various  other  excoriations, 
espeicially  from  riding,  it  proved  to  be 
highly  beneficial. 

My  practice  consisted  at  first  solely 
in  receiving  out-door  patients.  Besides 
our  labourers  and  the  other  persons 
engaged  on  the  excavations,  people 
came  seeking  help  from  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  hours.  They  came  some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  others  on 
donkeys.  With  the  exception  of  small 
carts,  which  have  wooden  discs  in- 
stead of  wheels,  there  are  still  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Troad  neither 
vehictfes  nor  real  practicable  roads. 
Even  the  women,  therefore,  ride  when 
they  have  to  go  any  long  distance. 
Once  only  a  sick  person,  a  poor  con- 
sumptive girl,  in  the  last  stage  of 
exhaustion,  was  brought  to  me  in  a 
large  basket  hung  on  a  horse,  and,  as 
usual,  balanced  by  a  second  basket  on 
the  other  side  of  the  animal. 

In  the  early  morning  a  whole  troop 
of  persons  seeking  help,  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  before  our 
wooden  barracks.  They  squatted  in 
a  long  row  in  the  shade  of  the 
kitchen  building  which  was  opposite 
to  our  barracks,  and  waited  patiently 
till  their  turn  came.  Towards  the 
end  of  my  stay,  when  my  reputation 
had  extended,  a  second  tioop  came 
about  noon,  for  the  most  part  from 
more  distant  localities. 

But  to  this  was  gradually  added 
%  practice  in  the  patients'  houses. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
nearest  Greek  village,  Kalifatli,  situ- 
ated in  the  plain,  which  we  had  to 
pass  in  most  of  our  excursions,  espe- 
cially in  our  rides  to  the  Heroic  tomba 


on  the  west  coast.  Sometimes  on  our 
return  late  in  the  evening,  people 
waited  for  us,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
praise  the  kind  patience  of  my  friend 
Schliemann,  who,  in  spite  of  the  press- 
ing urgency  of  his  affairs,  and  often 
in  spite  of  his  extreme  fatigue,  never 
for  a  moment  grew  impatient  of 
acting  the  onerous  part  of  inter- 
preter, and  explaining  my  prescrip- 
tions in  a  circumstantial  and  popular 
way  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion. Wherever  we  came,  sick  people 
gathered  around  us,  their  attention 
having  probably  been  aroused  by  the 
communications  of  our  workmen ; 
and  even  on  our  journey  through  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  the  first  act  in  the 
morning  was  usually  to  inspect  those 
who  sought  help  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Then  followed,  not  seldom,  the 
request  to  visit  more  serious  cases  at 
home. 

For  the  most  part  my  patients  were 
Greeks,  and  their  homes  were  princi- 
pally in  the  Greek  towns  and  villages ; 
especially  (besides  Kalifatli)  Ren  Kioi 
on  the  Hellespont,  Yeni  Kioi  and  Yeni* 
Shehr  on  the  Aegean  Sea.  Turks, 
however,  were  not  wanting.  The 
Turkish  official  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Ministry  to  Hissarlik  to  watch 
the  works,  as  well  as  the  ten  zaptiehs 
(gensdarmes)  whom  Dr.  Schliemann 
always  kept  as  an  escort  and  safeguard, 
furnished  from  the  first  a  certain 
contingent.  The  Turkish  villages, 
especially  Chiblak  and  Koum  Kaleh, 
contributed  their  patients,  and  even 
Turkish  women  were  brought  to  me. 
Besides  these  came  Gipsies  (Tv<f>Toi\ 
who  live  in  the  country  in  large 
numbers,  partly  as  nomads,  partly  as 
resident  craftsmen,  especially  smiths. 
Our  labourers  were  also  composed  of 
many  nations;  among  them  were 
Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  even 
Persians.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
what  a  trouble  and  what  a  loss  of 
time  it  was,  in  this  mixture  of 
nationalities  and  languages,  to  carry 
on  the  examination  of  the  sick  and 
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the  explanation  of  the  prescriptions, 
which  had  often  to  be  done  by  two 
or  more  interpreters.  Sometimes  we 
almost  despaired  of  making  ourselves 
nnderstood,  for  even  the  modem  Greek 
patois  of  the  men  does  not  know  many 
expressions  which  are  current  in  the 
more  civilized  language  of  Athens. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  ascertaining  whether  in  this 
provincial  dialect  there  exists  a  pre- 
cise expression  for  diarrhoea. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  strong  and  healthy-looking 
popidation.  Even  the  appearance  of 
the  women  exhibited  a  favourable  con- 
trast with  what  I  had  seen,  though 
only  in  the  streets,  at  Constantinople 
and  Scutari.  Whilst  in  these  large 
cities  the  faces  of  the  women,  so  far 
as  they  were  at  all  visible,  exhibited 
a  fearful  paleness,  nay  a  very  strik- 
ingly bloated  and  anaemic  appearance, 
I  found  the  women  of  the  Troad, 
even  those  from  the  very  regions  of 
fever,  if  not  fresh-looking,  at-  least 
less  pale  and  of  a  purer  complexion 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  female 
population  of  our  large  cities.  Among 
the  men  there  are  a  great  niunber  of 
very  strong  and  well-built  forms,  and 
in  their  bronzed  faces  rosy  cheeks  are 
not  wanting. 

And  yet  it  was  a  particularly  criti- 
cal time.  The  forty  days'  fast  of  Lent 
was  approaching  its  end,  and  the 
whole  Greek  population  was  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  which  could  be 
very  precisely  measured  by  the  daily 
decrease  of  the  work  done.  When 
the  first  sick  woman  I  spoke  to,  a 
person  worn  out  by  long  fever,  asked 
me  what  she  should  eat,  and  I  pre- 
scribed to  her  a  generous  diet,  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that 
Lent  excludes  altogether  not  only  the 
eating  of  meat  but  even  of  eggs  and 
fish,  and  that  there  is  no  dispensa- 
tion for  the  sick  or  even  for  children. 
For  forty  consecutive  days  Lent  is 
observed  with  the  greatest  austerity 
by  the  entire  population  I  Such  is  the 


influence  of  the  priests,  who  are  neither 
educated  nor  removed  from  the  com- 
mon pursuits  of  the  people.  Nay,  I 
saw  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  kept 
a  frequented  inn,  and  who  on  Sunday 
was  to  be  seen  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  bar-room  smoking  his  nargileh. 

In  addition  to  Lent,  with  the  atro- 
phy it  produces,  comes  a  second  mis- 
chievous influence,  the  malaria.  The 
Trojan  Plain  is  a  notorious  region  of 
fever,  nor  can  any  one  be  astonished  at 
this.  Large  swamps  and  marshes  ex- 
tend in  all  directions.  Several  rivers 
and  rivulets  disappear  in  them  and 
fill  the  subsoil  with  their  water. 
Shortly  Isefore  my  arrival,  the  Sca- 
mander  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
had  inundated  the  plain  far  and  wide. 
In  the  first  week  of  April  the  whole 
land  on  its  west  side  was  still  coated 
with  thick  silt  and  mud;  all  the 
roads  were  covered  up,  and  stagnant 
water  still  stood  in  many  places. 
Then  the  evaporation  commenced,  and 
in  the  evening  a  stinking  fog  lay  over 
the  plain.  The  various  arms  of  the 
Kalifatli  Asmak  began  soon  afterwards 
to  change  from  flowing  watercourses 
into  chains  of  stagnant  pools  and 
tanks.  In  short,  all  the  conditions 
were  supplied  for  the  formation  of 
malaria,  for  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  increased  rapidly, 
and  at  noon  we  had  not  seldom  in 
the  shade  20°,  22^  and  even  higher 
degrees  centigrade  (68°,  71-6°  F.,  and 
upwards). 

Nevertheless  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  malignant  fever  proper.  Ac- 
cording to  what  the  people  say,  it  is 
only  June  and  July  that  bring  this 
increase  of  the  malarious  action.  We 
remained  exempt,  though  we  did  not 
follow  for  a  single  day  the  well- 
known  rule,  not  to  stay  in  the  open 
air  after  sunset.  How  often  did 
we  ride  by  starlight  or  moonlight 
over  the  stinking  plain !  Sometimes 
after  such  rides,  which  were  usually 
very  long  and  fatiguing,  I  felt  on  the 
following  morning  a  slight  fulness  in 
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the  head,  bo  that  for  precaution's  sake 
I  took  some  quinine,  but  no  trace  of 
fever  was  observable.      Among  the 
population,  intermittent  fever,  for  the 
most  part  tertian,   was  the  prevail- 
ing disease,  but  generally  in  lighter 
forms,  though    frequently    the   new- 
attacks  were  developed  on  the  basis 
of  an  old  malarious  condition,  or  as 
gradations  of  a  chronic  state  of  fever 
which  had   existed  for  five,   six,   or 
nine  months.     Tumours  of  the  spleen 
are  common  among  the  people,  and 
the  term  "  spleen "  (airXrjv)  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  express  the  disease. 
Many  apparently  similar  diseases  of 
course  fall  under  the  same  term.  Thus, 
for  instance,  one  day  a  little  boy  was 
brought  to  nie  with  a  large  echino- 
coocus,  and  my  assurances  that  it  was 
no  "spleen"  were    hardly  believed. 
A  man  whom  I  consoled  with  the  assu- 
rance that  his  wife  had  no  "spleen,** 
but  that  she  would  present  him  with 
a  child  in  a  few  months,  was  quite 
panicHstricken,    for    they    had    been 
married    for    seven    years    without 
having  any  children.    I  had  to  refer 
him  to  the  example  of  the  old  patri- 
arch Jacob.     Another,  who  believed 
himself  to  be  sick  of  the  spleen,  had 
a  most    developed  purpura    {morhu8 
nuumlosus  Werlhofii);  his  disease  was 
promptly  cured  by   the   administra- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  though  at  first 
he    was    very  reluctant  to  take  it. 
In  other  cases  extraordinarily  large 
spleens  occurred.     What  was    most 
striking,  nay,  really  new  to  me,  were 
the   splenic   tumours  of  the   young 
children.     In  Kalifatli,  which  of  all 
the    Trojan  localities  has  the  most 
unfavourable   situation  in  the  midst 
of  a  swampy  region,  I  saw  a  child  of 
two  years,  and  another  of  ten  months, 
who  had  very  large  and  hard  splenic 
tumours;  in  the   case  of  the  latter 
child,  the  spleen    filled    almost  the 
whole  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen. 
This   was   the  more  remarkable,  as 
with  adults   large    splenic    tumours 
were  rare  ;    and  in  the  lighter  and 


more  recent  cases  they  were  generally 
hardly  perceptible. 

Another  circumstance  also  struck 
me.  Shortly  before,  I  had  visited 
the  hospitals  in  Bucharest,  and  had 
seen  there  a  larger  number  of  fever- 
stricken  patients.  Dr.  Oliick  had 
pointed  out  to  me  several  cases  in 
which  ascites  with  chronic  hepatitis 
(cirrhosis)  had  been  engendered  as 
a  consequent  disease,  and  he  assured 
me  that  this  is  a  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  fever  districts  of  Eoumania. 
In  the  Troad  I  did  not  see  a  single 
case  of  the  kind.  Nor  did  even 
anasarca  frequently  occur. 

At  all  events,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected that  malaria  must  exercise  a 
great  influence  on  the  aspect  of  the 
people.  If  this  is  by  no  means  gene- 
rally the  case,  the  reason  is  not  that 
the  number  of  fever  districts  is  small. 
It  is  true  that  almost  all  the  villages 
are  built  on  heights,  on  purpose  to 
avoid  the  fever.  In  the  plain  proper 
there  are  in  all  only  three  small 
settlements :  the  small  town  of  Koum 
Kaleh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander, 
and  the  two  villages  of  Koum  Kioi 
and  Kalifatli.  But  even  the  villages 
situated  on  heights,  and  in  fiict  al- 
ways on  heights  of  tertiary  or  vol- 
canic rock,  are  not  free  from  fever. 
Manifestly  the  malaria  is  brought  to 
them  by  the  winds.  The  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  have  nevertheless  a 
decidedly  healthy  look,  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe  to  their  passing  the  greater 
part  of  their  life  in  the  open  air. 
Many  of  them  wander  about  with 
their  herds  and  seldom  come  home. 
Almost  all  caiTy  on  agriciilture  over 
large  tracts,  and  the  women  also  take 
part  in  the  work  in  the  open  field. 

This  manner  of  living  of  course 
exposes  them  to  other  diseases,  espe- 
cially to  colds,  and  these  were  the 
order  of  the  day  just  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  the  Troad,  —  during  the 
whole  month  of  April.  Though  the 
days  were  for  the  most  part  warm, 
and    sometimes    even    hot,  yet    the 
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temperatnre  frequently  fell  in  the 
night  to  10°  C,  and  lower ;  a  quick 
change  taking  place  at  sunset.  At 
the  same  time  a  strong  wind  gene- 
rally prevailed,  and  in  particular  a 
cool  sea-breeze.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, catarrhs  and  pneumonia  were 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  severest 
pneumonia  I  saw  was  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  had  passed  the  nights  with- 
out shelter  in  the  field.  None  of  these 
cases,  however,  terminated  fatally. 
Nevertheless  it  is  not  improbable  that 
at  least  some  of  the  cases  of  con- 
sumption, of  which  very  severe  ex- 
amples were  brought  to  me,  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  authenticate 
an  immunity  from  consumption. 

It  deserves  particular  mention  that 
I  met  with  no  trace  of  acute  exan- 
themata, unless  erysipelas  should  be 
counted  amongst  them.  I  saw  neither 
small -pox,  nor  scarlet  fever,  nor 
measles.  It  may  be  that  the  slight 
intercourse  with  the  outer  world  con- 
tributes to  prevent  these  contagions. 
It  is  still,  however,  remarkable  that 
such  free  spots  are  found  on  a  conti- 
nent. Of  erysipelas  I  saw  some  very 
severe  cases,  the  most  severe  being 
that  of  an  elderly  man,  who  had  at 
the  same  time  erysipelas  of  the  face 
and  a  large  roseolar  swelling  of  both 
hands  and  fore-arms,  with  high  fever. 
He  also  recovered. 

Other  contagious  diseases,  apart 
from  skin  affections,  were  also  rare. 
Of  lues  I  met  with  a  single  case  (ter- 
tiary) in  a  foreign  labourer.  Scabies 
I  saw  sometimes ;  tinea  (porrigo)  also 
among  children,  but  in  slight  forms. 

A  very  large  number  of  sick  per- 
sons sought  relief  from  chronic  dis- 
eases, which  had  already  subsided, 
but  had  been  cured  imperfectly,  es- 
pecially chronic  diseases  of  the  eye 
and  ear.  I  extirpated  an  aural  poly- 
pus ;  but  for  the  rest  I  could  do 
but  little  except  that,  particularly 
for  the  eye-diseases,  I  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Dr.  Muhlig,  the 


physician  of  the  excellent  German 
hospital  in  Constantinople,  asking 
him  to  admit  them.  Of  surgical  cases 
but  few  occurred;  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  comparatively  large  number 
of  chronic  nervous  diseases,  particu- 
larly spasms  and  paralysis.  Among 
the  more  frequent  skin  diseases,  I 
may  mention  a  remarkable  case  of 
ichthyosis  cornea  palrnaris. 

Finally,  a  case  of  particular  interest 
to  me  was  that  of  a  little  boy  with 
geophagia.  He  was  a  child  seven 
years  old,  with  a  somewhat  bloated 
thick  face.  The  abdomen  was  rather 
protuberant,  though  I  could  not 
feel  any  tumour  in  it,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  was 
entirely  anaemic.  In  the  vessels  of 
the  neck  there  was  a  remarkably 
loud  anaemic  murmur.  Though  he 
was  the  son  of  the  shepherd  who 
brought  us  every  morning  excellent 
fresh  sheep's  milk,  and  though  the 
opportunity  for  a  similar  indulgence 
was  certainly  not  wanting  to  him, 
he  nevertheless,  "from  the  time  he 
walked,"  had  preferred  to  eat  earth, 
that  is  to  say  the  common  earth,  con- 
sisting of  calcareous  clay,  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  pasture.  Formerly  he 
is  said  to  have  had  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, but  now  he  is  small  and  weak 
for  his  age.  His  parents  declared 
that  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  break 
him  of  his  propensity.  Whether  the 
iron  powder  which  I  gave  him  has 
cured  him,  I  do  not  know. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  complain  of 
the  results  of  my  medical  campaign. 
The  sick  were  obedient;  and,  even 
when  I  went  altogether  in  opposition 
to  their  habits,  they  were  compliant. 
Schliemann  writes  to  me,  in  his  en- 
thusiastic way,  from  Hium  (May  10): 
*'  All  your  sick  in  Ealifatli  are  per- 
fectly cured,  and,  blessing  yon,  they 
exclaim : 

f  Tpwcs  Kctrd  Hcrrv  0*^  &s  thx^TStorro, " 

At  the  same  time  he  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story,  which  is  characteristio 
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of  the  East  and  its  formation  of 
myths.  For  the  purpose  of  a  geolo- 
gical investigation  of  the  soil  of  the 
Trojan  Plain,  I  had  ordered  a  hole  to  be 
dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kalifatli, 
in  an  ancient  river-course.  Having 
little  time,  I  set  two  labourers  to  work 
there,  and  instructed  them  to  dig  on 
until  they  reached  water.  In  the 
meantime  I  rode  with  my  zaptieh 
(gendarme)  to  the  Ujek  and  Besika 
Tepehs,  but  was  so  much  hindered  that 
it  was  after  nightfall  when  I  returned 
to  the  place.  As  the  matter  was 
important  to  me,  I  ordered  the  ser- 
vants to  light  matches,  examined  the 
hole  attentively,  and  took  away  some 
of  the  excavated  earth.  On  the  follow- 
ing days  I  again  returned  to  the  spot 
several  times,  and  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  This  had  evi- 
dently excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
people,  who  did  not  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  work.  Under  the  date 
of  June  4,  Schliemann  wrote  to  me 
from  Troy :  "  Your  excavation  in  the 
bed  of  the  Kalifatli  has  been  reve- 
rently enclosed  by  the  villagers  with 
a  wall  of  stones;  a  great  magical 
virtue  is  attributed  to  the  spring  you 
brought  to  light  in  it,  which  is  called 
TO  irqyd^i  rov  larpov  (the  Doctor's 
spring) ;  all  the  villagers  fetch  their 
water  from  it." 


In  this  way  local  legends  still  origi- 
nate in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
Though  it  was  not  possible  for  me  on 
the  island  of  Kos  to  seek  out  the  old 
plafie-tree  under  which  the  father  of 
medicine,  Hippocrates,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  patients,  yet  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  old  state  of  things  has  been 
disclosed  to  me.  This  people  is  still 
in  many  respects  just  what  it  was 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  especially  in 
point  of  personal  gratitude.  Schlie- 
mann, who  had  formerly  practised 
medicine  with  much  success  in  the 
Troad,  and  to  whom  I  had  therefore 
given  the  name  of  Machaon,  has  for 
a  l(»ng  time  been  in  doubt  whether 
the  people  were  thankful.*  I  myself 
had  the  same  doubts ;  but  when  the 
people  learnt  that  I  gathered  flowers 
daily,  no  morning  passed  without  our 
table  being  covered  with  fragrant 
bouquets ;  and  when  on  my  return 
journey  to  the  Dardanelles  I  rode 
through  Ren  Kioi,  so  many  bouquets 
of  stock  gilly-flowers  (levkoies)  and 
basilicum  (which  are  grown  in  flower- 
pots on  the  balconies  and  on  the 
terraces  of  the  houses)  were  presented 
to  me,  that  I  had  great  trouble  to 
find  a  place  about  me  in  which  to 
put  them. 
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The  Troad  ^  belongs  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view  to  the  least  known 
countries  of  Asia  Minor.  Though  this 
country  has  been  visited  or  wandered 
through  by  several  of  the  most  re- 
nowned botanical  travellers,  such  as 
Forsk&l  (1761)  and  Dumont  d'Urville 
(1819),  who  merely  visited  the  island 
of  Tenedos,  Olivier  (1794  and  1798), 
Sibthorp  (1794?),  Barker  Webb  and 
Parolini  (1819),  Aucher-Eloy  and 
Gust.  Coquebert  de  Montbret  (1833), 
who  explored  the  Troad  proper,  yet 
these  explorations  did  not  lead  to  de- 
tailed commimications  on  the  plants 
of  the  regions  visited,  because  some 
of  the  travellers  named  visited  the 
Troad  in  an  unfavourable  season, 
midsummer  or  autumn,  whilst  others 
did  not  publish  anything  on  their 
collections,  of  which  only  some  species 
have  here  and  there  become  known. 
At  least  as  much,  therefore,  as  to 
the  botanists  by  profession,  if  indeed 
not  more,  are  we  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Trojan  flora  to  tra- 
vellers, who  besides  their  principal 
archaeological,  geological,  or  geogra- 
phical objects  of  study,  paid  also  at- 
tention to  the  ever-attractive  children 


*  The  territory,  from  which  botanical  infor- 
mation has  been  collected  in  this  catalogue,  is 
far  more  restricted  than  the  area  of  the  Troas 
as  understood  at  p.  67  of  this  work.  It  extends, 
on  the  shore,  southward  as  far  as  Adramyttium 
(Edremit),  northward  to  the  Quarantine  (between 
Rhoiterion  and  the  Dardanelles). 


of  Flora;  such  were  Clarke  (1801), 
Tchihatcheflf  (1849),  Julius  Schmidt 
(1864),  and  Rudolf  Virchow  (1879); 
supplementary  information  has  also 
been  received  from  Frank  Calvert 
(1879  and  1880).  The  collections  of 
the  three  last-named  explorers  are  for 
the  most  part  given  here  for  the  first 
time  (that  of  J.  Schmidt  according 
to  the  commimications  of  Th.  von 
Heldreich).  From  them  and  from  the 
sporadic  notices  contained  in  bota- 
nical literature  on  collections  of  former 
travellers  we  gather  that  (including 
cultivated  plants)  there  are  scarcely 
500  kinds  of  plants  known  to  belong 
to  the  Troad,  which  number  constitutes 
at  most  a  quarter  or  one-third  part  of 
the  plants  existing  there.  But  doubt- 
less in  a  country  which  offers  such 
favourable  conditions  for  the  vegeta- 
tion, a  country  too  which — from  the 
sandy  and  rocky  sea-coast  and  the 
swampy  plain  to  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  mountains  abounding  in  forests 
and  springs,  and  only  for  some  months 
free  from  snow—offers  a  manifold 
variety  of  situation  and  geological 
formation,  there  are  still  reserved 
for  the  future  splendid  botanical  dis- 
coveries. 

Since  many  of  the  future  travellers 
to  the  Troad  will  certainly  be  active 
in  this  direction,  an  enumeration  of 
the  plants  hitherto  known — however 
incomplete  it  must  be— seems  to  be 
useful  in  this  place. 
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To  eoonomize  space  the  names  of 
the  more  frequently  occurring  obser- 
vers are  abbreviated,  namely — 

C = Clarke  T = Tchihatcheff 

F=For8k&l  V=Viirhow  ' 

S= Julias  Schmidt        W=Barker  Webb. 

Ranunculaoeae. 

Anemone  coronaria^  L.  Id  the  Troad  widely 
spread,  e.g.  In  Tepeh  (C).  Novum  Ilium 
(V.),  Bounarbashi  (C).  Gargarus  (C). 

4.  iteUata,  Lmk.    Bali  Dagh  (C). 

A.  formosa,  Clarke.    Gargarus  (C)* 

A.  blanda,  Schott  and  Kotachy.  Bali  Dagh 
(C),  Gargarus  (C  ). 

Adonis  aestivalis^  L.     Tumulus  of  Achilles 

(V.),  Plain  of  Troy  ( v.). 
Ranunculus   aquatilisy    L.     In  Tepeh  Asmak 

(V.),  Kalititli  Asiuflk  (V.). 
a.  fioarii/ormiSf  F.  Schultz.    Novum  Ilium, 

grove  of  fig-trees  above  the  springs  (Y.). 

?Tenedos(Virlet). 
Jf?.  orientaJis,  L.    Ida  region  (V.).  ' 

?jR.  Heulerianus,  Boiss.     Between  Nuria  and 

Tchaukblar  (T.}. 
i?.  relutinus.  Ten.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 

B.  sederaiusy  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 

jB.  ophioglosfi/oUus,  Vill.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
jB.  trachycarpuSf  Fisch.  et  Mey.  Plain  of  Troy 

(S.). 
B.  arvensis,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (S.). 
CeraiocepJialus  faleatus,  Pers.    Valley  of  the 

Kimar  Su  (Calvert). 
Nigella  arvensis,  L.,  var.  involucrata,  Boiss. 

Tenedos  (D'Urville). 
N.  saliva,  L.    Troad,  cult  (W.). 
Paeonia   decora,    Anders.    Below  the  source 

of  the  Scamander  (V.). 

Bebdibtdaceae. 
Leontiee  Leontopeialum,  L.      Plain  of  Troy 
(V.),  e.g.  near  Bounarbashi  (C). 

Papaviraoeae. 
Papaver  dvUbium^  L.  Troad  (V.). 
P.  Argemone,  L.,  var.    Valley  of  Aiwajlk  Su, 
near  Eshekltt  (V  ).  Assos  (V.). 

FUHABIACBAE. 

Hypecoum  proeumbens,  L.      Plaiu  of   Troy 

(C.  W.),  Hiaaarlik  (V.). 
Corydallis    Marschalliana,  Pers.?    {Fumaria 

hidfx}sa,  Clarke).    Source  of  the  Scamander 

(C). 
Fumaria  officinalis,  L.    Troad  (C). 
F.  Vaillantiiy  Loisel.    On  the  Hellespont,  near 

the  Quarantine  (V.). 
F.  parviflora,  Lmk.    Troad  (C). 
F.  anatolica,  Boiss.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
F.  Gussonei,  Boids.,  var.  unibrosa,  Hausskn. 

Plain  of  Trov  (S.). 


CurCIFEBAE. 

Malthiola  tricuspidaiOf  R.  Br.    Sandy  strand 

of  Talian  Kioi  near  Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 
Cardamine  hirsuta,  L.?  (C  tenella,  Clarke). 

Bounarbashi  (C). 
C.  graeca,  L.  Troy  (V.).    Between  Eelbi  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Dentaria  htdbi/era,  L.    Mountain  forests  of 

the  Troad  (T.). 
Arabis  verna,  R.  Br.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V). 
A.    aUndtty    Steven.      Between    Nnrlii    and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Nasturtium  officinale,  R.  Br.    At  the  springs 

near  Novum  Hium  (V.). 
Erysimum  smymaeumy  Boiss.    Ida  region  (V.), 
Sisymbrium  polyoeratium,  L.    Tenedos  {F,). 

In  Greek,  iypioridpeu 
Malcolmia  flextwsa,  Sm.    Port  of  Alexandria 

Troas  (V.).    Tenedos  (Olivier). 
Aubrietia  deUoideOy  DC.      Rock  above  the 

Scamander  source  (C).  Alexandria  Troas 

(V.). 
Vesicaria  graeea.  Rent.    Troy  (V.). 
Alyssum  unibeUatum,  Desv.    Troy  (V.). 

A.  campeUre,  L.    Troy  (V.). 
Koniga  maritima,  R.  Br.    Troad  (W.). 
Draba  muralis,  L.    Kestambul  (V.). 
AeVtionema  ovalif6lium,Boiaa.7  {TUaspi saxa- 

file,  Clarke).    Scamander  source  (C  ). 

CakUe  maritima.  Scop.  Sandy  beacb  oppo- 
site Tenedos  (If.). 

Sinapis  arvensis,  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 

Cafpaiudaceab. 
Capparis  spinosa,  L.    Troed  (W.),  Tenedos 
(F.).    Greek,  ^ifAovtaptd. 

Rbskdaoeak. 
Beseda  Phyteuma^  L.?  (B.  alba  trigyna  ten. 
data.  Forsk.).    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek  dypio- 

B.  lutea,  li.    Tumulus  of  Patroclus  (V.). 

CiSTACKAB. 

Cistus  villosus,  L.  Mountains  near  Ghiekli 
( V.)  ?  Scamander  source  (C.  erispus,  Clitrke) 
(C).  Var.  creticw,  Boiss.  Between  Nurlfi 
and  Akhmetltt  (T.). 

a  salHifolius,  L.  Ben  Kioi  (V.),  Troy  (V.), 
Ida  district  (V.).  > 

Helianthemum  guttatumy  Mill.    Troy  (V.). 

Viola  cbae. 

Viola  savatiea,  Fr.  Chigri  Dagh  (Y,\  Be- 
tween NurlU  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Viola  olympiea,  Boies.  Between  Nnrlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

SlLENACBAE. 

Dianthus  eriftaceuSy  Boiss..  var.  alpinus,  Boiss. 
{D,  juniperinvs,  Webb;  D.  Webbianus, 
Parol.).  On  the  summit  of  the  Gargarus 
(W.  Parolini). 
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D,  gltitinomuy  Boiss.  et  Heldr.  (2>.  pubeteent^ 

D'Ury.)*    TenedoB,  on  sunny  hills,  not  rare 

(lyUrville). 
Tunica  veltUina^  Fisch.  et  Mey.      Plain  of 

Troy  (8.). 
T,  Sibthorpii,  Boias.    Troad  (Olivier). 
Saponaria    Taccaria,    L.,    var.    grandifiar<h 

Boise.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.) 
Silene  eonica,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.)- 
S.  Behen,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
8.  cohraiti,  Poir.      Storoalimue  (Y.).,  Troy 

(V.).  Tenedoe  ( Yirlet).  Yar.  caneaoen$y  Heldr. 

Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
S,  fabaricL,  Sin.?    {Cucvhalm  foliie  emuU, 

Forsk.).    Tenedos,  rock  (F.), 
8.  it^a,  Sm.    Troad  (8.).   Yar.  rubriflora, 

Boiss.    Troad  (8.). 

Alsinaceae. 
AUine  setaoea.  Mart  et  Koch.    Yar.  ancUolioa, 

Boiss.    Gar^rus  (Auoher). 
A.  tenui/olta,  Wahlenh.    Troad  (S.). 
Arenaria  leptodado$^  Bchh.    Troad  (8.). 
8Ullularia  media,  Cir.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.). 
Moerichiamautica,  Bartl    Troy  (8.,  Y).    Hill 

at  Sigeum  (Y.). 
Ceraslium  brachypetalum,  Deep.  Yar.  luridum, 

Boiss.    Troad  (8.). 

Pabontchiaceab. 
Eemiaria  ineana,  Lmk.    Troad  (S.). 
Panmychia  argentea,  Lmk.    Troad  (W.). 

MOLLUOIHAOEAB. 

MoUugo  Cerviana,  Ser.    Troad  (W.). 

Tamabisoaoeab. 
Tamarix  parviflora,  DC.    At  the  Scamandur 
and  Simois  in  the  Plain  (Y.).     The  iwpimi 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

Htpebicaceab. 

Triadenia  Btuseggeri^  FenzL  Adramyttion 
(Montbret). 

Eypericum  rhodopeum,  Friv.  (H*.  reeognilum 
Fieoher  et  Meyer).  Between  Norlii  and 
Tchaukhlar,  in  a  low  stony  situation  (T.). 

?H.  clymptcum,  Forsk.,  hardly  L.  Tenedoe 
(F.).  Greek  yovZovpetf  iyoviovpa  or  &7a0ot^> 
94pcu 

i/.  Aucherif  Jaub.  et  Spach.  Gargaras 
(Auoher),  Adramyttion  (Montbret)?  Be- 
tween Nurlii  and  Akhmetlii  (H*.  proeum- 
ben$y  T.,  hardly  Michx.). 

H.  Bupinum,  Yis.  On  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tion, near  the  ancient  Antandroe  (Parolini). 

H.  Montbrelii,  Jaub.  et  Spach.  Alexandria 
Troas  (Y.),  Kestambul  (V.). 

Maltackae. 
Mahpe   malacaides,  L.     Alexandria    Troas 

(Y.). 
7  Malva   Toume/ortiana,   Forsk.,  hardly  L. 


Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  ftoXXoxd;  Turkish, 

achedjumez. 
Abelmotehus  esctHentus,  Much.     Troad,  cult 

(W.).    Greek,  fiofud ;  Turkish,  bamix. 
Oo89ypium  herbaoeum,  L.    Is  extensively  jcul- 

tivated  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier,  W.  Y.). 

Li  Tenedos,  scantily  cultivated  (F.  Olivier). 

Tiliaceae. 
Tilia  intermedia,  DC.    Below  the  Scamander 
source,  very  sparingly  (V.). 

LiNAOEAB. 

Linum  aipinum,  Jacq.     Besika  Tepeh  (Y.), 

Chigri  Dagh  (Y.). 

Geraniaceab. 
Oeraniuma$pkodeloide8,Wind.   Yalleyofthe 

Aiwajik  8u  near  Esheklu  (Y.). 
G.  di$$€elum,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

ZTeOPUTLLAOBAB. 

Tribulu8terre$ier,  Ij.    Troad  (W.). 
Peganum  Harmala,  L.    Troad  (W.),  Tenedos, 

on  the  beach  (F.).     Greek,  fipofiox^prapo ; 

Turkish,  yserlik. 

BCTAOBAB. 

Butachalepen8i$ J  Jj,    Troad  (W.). 

Sapindaceab. 

Aeer  cretieum,  L.,  var.  MuHfolium,  Boiss. 
Troad  (£.). 

Ampelidaceab. 

Vitis  vinifera,  L.  In  the  Plain  of  Troy,  very 
often  wild  (W.),  e.g.  at  the  In  Tepeh  As- 
mak,  Simois,  Thymbrius,  Kimar  Su  (Y.) ; 
but  sparingly  cultivated,  by  the  Mahomedans 
only  for  the  grapes;  for  the  making  of  wine, 
only  at  Yeni  Shehr,  Yeni  Kioi  (W.),  Ren 
Kioi  (Y.).  Chiefly  on  Tenedos,  the  wine  of 
which  is  celebrated.  In  this  island,  viti- 
culture was  flourishing  already  in  ancient 
times,  the  arms  of  ancient  Tenedos  showing 
a  grape. 

Tebebutthaoeab. 
BhuB  Coriarioy  L.    Sumach.     Wild  on  hills 

near  the  sea  (W.). 
Fistacia   Terebinthus,  L.      In   the  Plain    of 

Troy,  not  rare  (W.  Y.>;  also  near  Ren  Kioi, 

and  on  the  Oulou  Dagh  (Y.). 
P.LerUiscu$,lj,    Troad  (W.). 

Pafilionaceae. 

Anagyrii  foetida,  L.  Found  all  over  the 
Troad  (C.  W.  8.),  e.g.  on  the  banks  of  the 
In  Tepeh  Asmak,  and  near  Novum  Ilium 
(Y.).    Is  not  eaten  by  the  cattle. 

Adenoearpus  divaricatw,  DC.  Middle  region 
of  the  Ida  above  Evjilar  (W.). 

Calycotome  villom,  Lk.  {Spartium  aptnofum, 
Webb).    Troad  (W.),  e.g.  Oulou  Dngh  (Y.). 

?  Spartium  8eorpiu$,  Webb.    Troas  (W.). 
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8.}uneeum,li,    Troad  (W.).    Between  Nurlti 

and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 
Genista  lydiay  Boias.    Garganis  (Aucher). 
Cytisui  amymaeus,  Bous.      Between  Nurlii 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Tfigonella  spirata,  Sm.    Between  Nurlii  and 

Akhmetlu  (T.>. 
T.  cretica,  Boiss.    Between  Nurlii  and  Akh- 
metlu (T.). 
Medicago  marina,  L.  Troad  (S.).  On  the  shore 

of  the  Hell«'8pont,  near  Koum  Kaleh  (V.). 
3f.  orbicularis.   All.,  var.  marginata,  Benth. 

Plaii  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
3f.  coronatOj  Desv.    Troad  (S.). 
3f.  hispida,  Urb.,  var.  deniictUatat  Urb.    Plam 

of  Troy  (Calvert). 
M.  ^rabica.  All.    Plain  of  Troy  (CJalvert). 
Jf.  minima,  Bartal.    Troad  (8.). 
Melilotus  sulcaiusy  Desf.    Plain  of  Troy  (CJal- 
vert). 
M.  neapolHanw,  Ten.    Troad  (S.). 
Tri/olium  Cherleri,  L.     Troad  (S.). 
T.  stellatum,  L.    Troad  (8.),  e.g.  on  the  Kali- 

fatli  Asmak,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 

Simois  (V.). 
T.  scabrum,  L.      Plain  of  Troy   (Calvert). 

Between  Nurlu  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
T.  Bocconei,  Suvi.    Plam  of  Troy  (Calvert). 
T.  spumosum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert),  Ida 

district  (V.). 
T.  repens,  L.      Troad  (8.). 
T.  uniflorum   L.    Bouuarbashi  (C),  betweou 

Nurlu  and  Tchaukhhir  (T.). 

.  procumbejis,  L.  (T.  a^rarium.  Poll.).    Pluin 

of  Troy  (S.  Calvert),  Alexandria  Truas  (V.), 

between  Tuzla  and  Hasii  (T.). 
Physantkyllis  Utraphylla,  Boisa.     Troad  (W.), 

between  NurlU  and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
HymeTWcarpus    eircinaiuSf    Savi.      Plain    of 

Troy  (8.  V.). 
Lotiu  cretieus,  L.,  var.  cytiaoides,  Boiss.  Troad 

(8.). 
L.  belgradiea,  Forsk.    Tenedos  (F.)  ? 
Bonaveria  Securidaca^  Scop.    Between  Nurlii 

and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 
Coronilla  emeroides,  Boiss.  et  Spr.  (C  EmertUf 

Webb),  Troad  (W.). 
C.  glauea,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
C.  parviflora,  Willd.  *  Frequently  in  the  Plain 

of  Troy  (8.  V.),  e.g.on  the  Kalifatli  Asmak 

(V.).    It  has  yellow  and  pink,  seldom  white 

flowers. 
Psoralea  lituminosaj   L.    Troad    (8.).     Var. 

major,  Heldr.    Troad  (8.). 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  L.,  var.  glanduiifera,  Kegel 

et  Herd.  (0.  hirstUa,  Pall.).  Troad  (W.). 
Astragalm  Haarbachii,  Sprun.  Troad  (8.). 
A.  Virchomi,  Aschs.  et  Kurtz  {A.  christianus, 

Webb).    Yeni  Sliehr,  not  far  from  the  tu- 
mulus of  Acl lilies  (V.). 
A.  anatolicus,  Boiaa.  7  (A.  longiflorus,  Clarke 

hardly  Pallas).    Troad  (C). 


A,  trojanus,   Stev.  (A.  Tragaeantha,  Webb)^ 

Troad  (Olivier,  Aucher). 
Onobryehis  aequidentata,  D*Urv.    Troad  (8.), 

e.g.  Sigeum  (V.).  Bali  Dagh  (V.). 
Cicer  arietinumt  L.    Troad,   cultivated   (W. 

Calvert). 
C.  Montbrdii,  Jaub.  et  Spach.    Ida  district 

(V.),  Gargarus  (Aucber,  Montbret). 
Vida  hybrida,  L.    Troad  (8.),  e.  g.  Hissarlik 

(V.).    Tenedoa  (Virlet). 
F.  melanops,  Sibth.  et  Sm.    Troad  (V.). 
V.  grandiflora.   Scop.    Between  Nurlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  fT.)  Var.  Biebersteiniana,  Koch. 

Troad  (V.). 
V.  saiiva,  L.,  var.  macrocarpa,  Boiss.    Troad 

(S.). 
F.  Cosentinii,  Guss.,  var.  amphioarpa^  Heldr. 

Troud  (8.). 
F.    lathyroides,   L.      Between     Nurlii    aud 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
F.  cuspidaia,  Boiss.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (V.). 
V.  Faba,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (V.). 
V,Craoca,lj.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  i;ttfo8a,  Rth.    Troad  (V.). 
F.  laxifiora,  Boiss.    Kotch  Ali  Ovassi  (V.). 
F.  smymaea,  Boiss.    Besika  Tepeh  (V.). 
F.  hirauia,  Koch.    Troad  (8.). 
F.  Ervilia,  Willd.  Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
Lens  esctdenta,  Much.   Troad.  cultivated  ( W.) 
Lathyrus  Aphaca,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
L,  sativus,  L.    Troad,  cultivated  (Calvert). 
L.  Cicero,  L.,  var.  pilosus,  Alef.  Troad  (8.  V.). 
L.  setifoUus,  L.    Troad  (8.). 
L.  saxatiJis,  Vis.    Troad  (8). 
Ordbus  sessili/oVus,  Sibth.  et    Sm.      Troad 

(8.  v.).     Between  Nurltt  and  TchauklUar. 

(T.) 
O.  hirsutus,  L.    Troad  (V.).    Between  Nurlfi 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.)    Var.  glabratus,  Gris. 

Troad  (8.  V.). 
Pisum  datius,  M.  B.    Troad  (8.) . 
Phaseohts  vulgaris,  L.    Troad,  cult  (W.  Cal- 
vert). 
Dolichos  Lubia,  Forsk.  Troad,  cult  (Calvert). 

Oaesalfiniaoeab. 
Cereis  SUiquashrum,  L.      Alexandria  Troas 
(V.).    On  the   Ine  Tohai  (V.).    Between 
Nurlii  and  Akhmetla  (T.). 

Amtgdalaceae. 
Amygdalus  WMii,  Spach.     Bali  Dagh  (W. 

v.). 

A,  communis,  L.  Cultivated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  villages  (V.),  e.g.  in  the  Simois 
valley  (C). 

A,  Persica^  L.    Like  the  foregoing  (V.). 

POMACEAE. 

Pirw  communis,  L.  Forms  frequently  bushes 
in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  more  seldom  trees,  e.g. 
Koumi  Kol  (V.).    On  tho  In  Tepeh  Asmak 
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(Y.)  Tenedo6(Prunu80xyaeanth€i,¥oTA,), 
Greek,  &x^^a ;  ako  cultivated. 

P.  Malus,  L.  Aggdagh  (T.).  Coltiyated  ia 
the  ueighbonrhood  of  the  villages  (Y.). 

CnUiiegusmonogyna,  Je^q,  Often  ia  the  under- 
wood, of  the  plain  and  the  mountains  (Y.), 
e.  g.  Novum  Ilium  (Y.),  upper  Scamander 
vaUey  (Y.). 

ROSACBAS. 

Bota  oanina,  L.?  In  bushes,  particularly  on 
tlie  river-banks,  frequent  (Y. ). 

Bubus  sancius,  Sohrb.  ?  In  bushes,  particu- 
larly on  river-banks,  frequent  (Y.). 

B,  tomenlonuy  Borkh.    Grargarus  (W.). 

Potentilla  micrantluij  Ramond?  {Fragaria 
iterilU,  Clarke,  whether  L.?)  Gurgarus 
(C). 

Aremonia  agrimonundes.  Neck.  Alexandria 
Troas  (Y.). 

Sanguitorba  $pino8a,  Bertol.  In  the  bushes 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and  the  hills,  so  fre- 
quent that  it  is  used  for  fuel,  e.g.  near 
the  In  Tepeh,  Novum  Ilium,  Besika  Tepeh 

Mtbtaceae. 
MyHuioommuma.'L.    Troad(W.  Y.). 

Gbanataceak 
Puniea  Granatum,  L.    Troad,  wild  and  culti- 
vated (W.). 

CCCUBBTTACEAE. 

CitruUus  vulgaHs,  Schrad.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 

Eebaiium  EUUerium,  Rich.  Uissarlik  (Y.). 
The  seed  of  this  plant  was  found  in  ex- 
cavating. 

Bryonia  dioeca^  Jacq.  ?    Troad  (Y.). 

Cbassdlacbae. 
UmbiUcui  pendtdinua,  DC.    Eotch  All  Ovaisi 

(Y). 
Sedum  Cepaea^  L.    Bali  Dagh,  ^  tumulus  of 

Hector  "  (C). 

Umbellifebae. 
Eryngium  eampestre,  L.  Tenedos  (F.).  Greek, 

E.  bitkynieumy  Boiss.?  (E.  irictupidatum^  Sibth. 
et  Sm..  hardly  L.).  Plain  of  Troy  (Sib- 
thorp). 

E,  foelidum,  Forsk.,  not  L.    Tenedos  (F.). 

Lagoeeia  cumincides,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 

Bupleurum  triehopodumj  Boiss.  et  Sprun. 
Troed  (S.). 

Apium  graveolens,  L.    Assos  (Y.). 

Ammi  majus,  L.    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  A<r- 

Phy$ocaulu8  nodoBUM^  Tausch.    Troad  (S.). 
AnthriseuB  nemoroaa^  M.  B.,  Tar.  anatolioa, 

Boiss.    Gargarus  (Aucher). 
it   vulgarUy    Pers.,    var.   pubeseetu,   Heldr. 

Troad  (S.). 
Seandiz  grandifiora,  L.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  His- 

sarlik  (Y.). 


^t/ora  te«iujttZato.  DC.    Troad  (Y.). 
Smymium  OrphanidU^  Boiss.  ?  Ruins  of  Assos 

(V.). 
Bippomaraihrum  crUtaiwn,   Boiss.?     Troad 

(8.). 
Echinophcra  Sibthorpicmay  Guss.    Troad  (S.), 

vineyards  on  Tenedos  frequent  (D'Urville). 
Oenanthe  nlaifcilia,  M.  B.    On  the  Bounar- 

bashi  Su,  near  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Foenietdum  offldnale,  AIL    On  the  Kimar  Su 

(Y.). 
Criihmum  maritimum,  L.    Rocky  coast  of  the 

Troad  (W.). 
Fenda  eommunU,  L.    Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Tepeli  Asmak,  above  the  bridge  (Y.). 
Tardylium  officinale,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
T.  aptdumy  L.    Troad  (S.),  Alexandria  Troas 

(V.). 
Opopanax  orientale,  Boiss.    Troad  (S.). 
Daueus  Broterii,  Ten.?   (Artedia   murieata, 

Forsk.).     Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  a^irj^o. 
Cauealis  leptophyUa,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

Arauackae. 
HederaHdix,!,.    Ida  district  (Y.). 

CORNAOBAB. 

Camus  mas,  L,    Troad  (T.,  Y.). 
Capritoliaceae. 
Lonicera  Caprifolium,  L.?    Troad  (Y.). 
L.  orientalis,  Lmk.    Between  Karujilar  and 
Divanjik  (T.). 

Rcbiaoeae. 
Bvina  peregrina,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
B.  Olivieri,  A.  Rich.     Hedges  near  Beira- 

mitch  (Y.). 
Sherardia  arvensis,  L.   Plain  of  Troy  (S.,  Cal- 
•    vert). 

Galium  Aparine,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
Vaillantia  murcdis,    L.,  var.    hirsuta,  Guss. 

Tr.»ad  (S.). 
V.hispida,  Ij.    Troad  (8.). 

Yalerianaoeab. 
VaJeriana  DioseoridiSj  Sm.  Troad  (C).  Upper 

Scamander  valley  (Y.). 
Centranthus  ruber,  DC.      Troad  (W.). 
ValerianeUa    ooroTiata,  DC.    Hissarlik  (Y.), 

Tumulus  of  Batieia  (Y.). 

DiPSACACEAE. 

Knautia  hybrida,  Coult.    Yalley  of  the  Aiwa- 

jik  Su  near  Esheklu  (Y.). 
Seabiosa  oehroleuea,  L.,  var.  Webbiana,  Boiss. 

(S,  Webbiana,  Don).    Ida  mountains  (\V., 

Parolini). 

COMPOSITA^ 

BeVis  perennis,  L.    Near  the  Ealifatli  Asmak 

(V.). 
Asteriscus  aquaticus,  Much.?  {BuphUudmum 
maritimum,  Forsk.)*    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 
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Inula   heleroUpii,    Boiss.    (Conyza   oantUdOy 

Webb,  not  L.).    Troad  (W.). 
I.  viscom.  Ait    Besika  Tepeh  (V.). 
Dioti$  maritimaf  Sm.    Sea-fihore  of  the  Troad 

(W.). 
AtUhemis  altisHma,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Cul- 
vert).   TenedoB  (D*Uryille). 
A,  arvenshj  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.)- 
Matricaria   ChamomiUdj  L.     Plain  of  Troy 

(Calvert). 
Chamaemelum  trojanum,  Bory  et  Chaub.  Tene- 

do8  (Virlet). 
?  C.  eaueoBicuniy  Boias.    Between  Nurlii  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Artemisia  maritima,  L.    Strand  near  Eoum 

Kaleh  (V.). 
Doronieum  caucasicum,  M.  B.    Between  Nurlii 

and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Senecio  vemalit^  W.  K.    Between  NurlU  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Calendula  arvensis,  L.    Hissarlik  (V.). 
EchinopB  vi8co$us,  DC.  (K  sphaerocephalus, 

ForstuotL.).  Tenedofi  (D'Urville).  Greek, 

KdBap  irfyaBo. 
E.  mierocephalu8,  Sibth.  et  Sm.  ?    (E.  Urigo- 

8U8,  Forflk.,  not  L.).    Tenedos  (F.). 
Cardopatium  corywhownn^  Pers.    Troad,  Te- 
nedos (Olivier). 
Carlina  Zanato,  L.  ?  (C.  rubra,  Forsk.).    Tene- 
dos (F.).    Greeks  KOKivdyyoBo  (that  is,  red 

Thistle). 
Cynara  Scolymus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
JurineamoUiSf  Rohh.  ?  (Serralula  oerUauroides, 

Forsk.).  Coast  of  the  Troad,  opposite  Tene- 
dos (F.). 
Centaurea  CyanuSy  L.    Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 
C.  lanigera,  DC.     Between  Akhmetlii  and 

Nurlu  (T.). 
C.  pohfdada,  DC.  (C  arenaria,  D'Urv.,  not 

M.B.).     Troad?  (Aucher).     Dry  hills  on 

Teuedos,  frequent  (D'Urville). 
C.  spinota,  L.  (SerriUula  ipinosa^  Forsk.?). 

Troad  (Olivier),  Tenedos, on  dry  uncultivated 

hills  very  frequent  (D*Urv.).  Greek,  'loAcur- 

rvfiidy  Tuik.  djevvan.    Is  fastened  on  the 

hedges  (F.). 
C.  8ol8iitialit,  L.    Troad  (W.X?  Tenedoa  (C 

tomentota^  Forsk.    Greek,  iirpAytpay, 
C.  Parolinii,  DC.  (C.  aurea,  Webb).    Summit 

of  Gargarus  (W.,  Parolini). 
CarihatnuB  dentatM^\M,    Troal  (Parolini). 
Scolymus  hi$panicu9,  L.  {Catananehe  lutea,  F. 

notL.).    Troad  (W.),  Tenedos  (F.).    Greek, 

(TopidXpta  or  K9rpivdyya0o. 
Cichorium  Intubus,  L.    Tenedos  'F.).    Greek, 

K6pKa, 
C.  Endivioj  L.    Tenedos  (probably  cult)  (F.). 

Greek  ^aillcr| ;  Turk,  hiddiba. 
Hedypnoit  cretiea,  Willd.      Plain  of  Troy 

(Calvert),  Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  Ko\r(l9a, 
Tragopogon    porrifoliu8,      L.  ?      Kotch  Ali 

OvasBi  (V.),  Assofl  (V.). 


Tarax€umm  officinale^  Web.    Meadows  along 

the  KalifaUi  Asmak  (V.). 
Pieridium  vutgarCf  Desf.    Tenedos  (F.). 
Crepie  rubra,  L.    Valley  of  the  Aiwajik  Su, 

near  Esheklu  (V.). 
Bodigia  ct/mmutata^  Spr.    Troy  (V.). 
Lago$eriB  bifida,  Boiss.    Tenedos  (Virlet). 

Campanulacbab. 
Campanula  lyraia,  Lmk.    Troad  (V.). 
C.  Ennus,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
Podanthum  eichorii/orme,  Boias.    Troad  (S.). 
Specularia    Speculum  -  Veneri$,    Alfh,     D</. 

Fulah  Dagh  near  the  Thymbrios  (Kimar 

Su),  white  and  blue  flower  (V.). 
8p.  peniagonia,  Alph.  DC.    Troad  (V.). 

Ebicageae. 
Arbutus  Uuedo,  L.    Upper  Scamander  valley 

(V.). 
A.  Andrachne,  L.    Oulou  Dagh  (V.X  on  the 

Scamander,    between    Karajilar    and    Di- 

vanjik  (T.),  upper  Scamander  valley  (C, 

V.> 
Erica  arhorea,  L.      Troad  (W.),  e.g.   Ouk>a 

Dagh  (V.). 
Rhododendron  flavum    Don  {Azalea  pontica, 

L.).    Between  Karajilar  and  Divanjik  (T.). 

Prtmulacbae. 
Cyclamen  europaeum,  Webb,  hardly  L.    Troad 
(W.). 

Styracaceae. 
Styrax  officinalis,  L.    Troad   (W.,  S.),  e.g. 
slopes   of   Hissarlik   towards    the    Simois 
valley  (V.;. 

Oleaobab. 
Olea  europaea,  L.    Cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villages  (V.). 
PhiUyrea  media,  li.    Troad  (W.). 
Fontanesia    phiUyreoides,    Labill.      Betweer 
Bairamkioi  (Assos)  and  Shubrak  (T.). 

Jasminaceab. 
Jasminum /ruticans,  L.  Troad  (W.X  e.  g.  His- 
sarlik (V.). 

Apocthaceae. 

Nerium    Oleander,  1*.    Troad  (W.).    Greek, 
^oHdiipvri  or  xucpod^n}. 

AbCLBPIADAOBAB. 

Periploca  graeca,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 

Sesaxaceae. 
Sesamum  indicum,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (Olivier, 
W.,  Calvert .  Tenedos,  rarely  cultivated  and 
growing  wild  (F.,  Olivier,  D'Urville).  Greek, 

COSTOLVULACBAE. 

Convolvulus  tenuissimus,  Sibth.  et  Sm.    Troad 

(V.). 
Carvensis^lM    Plain  of  Troy  (Calrert). 
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BOBAOINAOKAB. 

Ediatropium  europaeum^  L.    Troad  (W.). 

H.»p.    Evjilar(W.). 

Cerinihe  major,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Anchma  offieinalu,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (V.), 

between  Nuria  and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 
Onosma  steUtdtUct,  W.  K.,  yar.  pallida,  Boiss. 

Alexandria  Troas  (V.\  Keatambul  (V.). 
Eehium  plantagineum,  L.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 

brius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.)?    Tenedoa  (/£  creU- 

eum,  Forsk.). 
Liihotpermu/m  aptdum,  L.    On  the  Hellespont, 

near  the  Quarantine  (Y.)* 
L.  purpureoHsaentleumf  L.    Upper  Soamander 

valley  (  v.). 
AUcanna  tinetanOy  Tan8(\h.    Troad  (0.,  Y.).  ' 
Jfi^o^o^is  Au!pt(2a,  Schlechtd.    KalifatU  (Y.). 
CynogUmum    pidum,    Ait.      Yalley   of  the 

Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (Y.),  between  NurlU 

and  AkhmeUU  (T.). 
Atperugo   proeunibens,  .L.      Yalley   of    the 

Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (Y.). 

SOLANAOEAR. 

Sollanum  todomaeum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
S.Melongena^h.    Troad,  cult.  (W.). 
Hyotcyamtu  dUms,  L.     Tenedos  (F.). 
H.  aureus,  L.    Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  ficAo- 
X^prapo. 

SCROFHVLABUCEAB. 

VerhoBcum  phlomoides,  L.  Troad  (W.),  Tene- 
doe  (F.).    Greek,  <p\6fio, 

V.  rinuatum,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

lAnaria  Pelicieriana,  DC.  Novum  Ilium  (Y.), 
Besika  Tepeh  (V.\  valley  near  Tuzla  (T.). 

L.  arventis,  Deef.    Troad  (C). 

Serophularia  canina,  L.    Assos  (Y.). 

Veronica  muUifida,  L.    Troad  (Y.). 

Eufragia  laHfolia,  Gris.  Plain  of  Troy  (Oli- 
vier, Calvert),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (Y.). 

E,  visootOy  Benth.    Plain  of  Troy  (Olivier). 

Trixago  aptda,  Stev.  Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert), 
between  Nurlii  and  AkhmetlU  (T.). 

Obobanchacbab. 
Phdipaea  ramosa,  C.  A.  Mey.    Fulah  Dagh 

(Y.),  Alexandria  Troas  (Y.).    Yar.  MuteU, 

Boiss.    Aesos  (Y.). 
Orobanehepubetcen$,jyVTy.    Troad  (Y.). 

AOANTHACBAE. 

7Aeanihu8moUi8,Jj.    Troad  (W.). 

Yebbenaceab. 
Vitex    AgnuB-cadw,   L.    Troad   (W.)  e.  g. 
Yalley  of  the  Simois  (Y.).    Also  between 
Ohigri  Dagh  and   Ine    (Sayce).     Greek, 

Labiatab. 
Lavandula  Stoeeha8,lj.    Troad  (W.). 
Mentha,  sp.    On  the  Kali&tli  Asmak  (Y.). 
Origanum   vulgare,  L.,  var.   viridej   Boiss.? 


Tenedos  (F.).    The  hpiywov  of  Tenedos  is 
praised  by  ancient  dassics. 

0.  OniUi,  L.  Troad  (W.)  e.  g.  at  the  Soaman- 
der source.    (C.) 

Thymui  8tnatu$,  Yahl?  (T.  Zygi$,  JForsk.) 
Tenedos  (F.).    Greek,  BvfidpL 

Th,  hinutw,  M.  B.  {T.  vulgaris,  Webb,  not 
L.,  Th.  eherlerioideSf  Yis.).  Ida  mountains 
(Parolini). 

T.  eapitatus,  Lk.  et  Hfing.    Troad  (W.) 

Saiureja  Thymbra,  L.  Troad  (Olivier.  W.), 
Olivier  derives  the  name  of  the  city  Thym- 
bra and  the  river  Thymbrius  from  that  of 
the  plant,  which  he  found  abundantly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Simois  (Doumbrek  Tcbai) 
which  used  to  bo  identified  with  the  Thym- 
brius. 

Salvia  grandijlora,  Ettl.,  var.  rotundifolict, 
Boiss.  (8,  rotundifolia^  Yis.).  Ida  moun- 
tains (Parolini). 

8,  argentea,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

8.  verbenaca,  L.,  var.  vemalis,  Boiss.  His- 
sarlik (Y.). 

8,  viridis,  L.  Hissarlik  (Y.),  between  NurlCl 
and  Akhmetlu  (T.). 

8tachys  orietUaHs,  Yohl.  Between  Nurlii  and 
AkhmetlU  (T.).  Yar.  paudflora,  Boiss. ;  8 
pauciflora,  Yis.    Troad  (Parolini). 

8.  cretiea,  L.  ?  (8,  tomentosa,  Forsk.).  Tene- 
dos (F.).    Greek,  fi6axo  fi^^o  x^prapo, 

?  Lamium  albums  L.  Between  Akhmetlii  and 
Nurlu  (T.). 

L.moschatunijMTlL.  Troad  (S.),  e.  g.  valley  of 
the  Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su),  (Y.). 

BaUota  acetabulosa,  Benlh.    Troad  (Y.). 
Does  MolucceUa  fruticosa,  Forsk.,  Tenedos 
(Greek,  xaf>ai9<(),  belong  here  ? 

PhUmis  fruticosa,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Prasium  mq/us,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Ajuga  chia,  Sehreb.    Troad  (Y.). 

Ttuerium  PcHium,  L.    Bali  Dagh  (C). 

Plumbaginaceae. 
8taUee  sinuata,  L.    Shore  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
Plunibago  europaea,  L.    Troad  (W.), 

Salsolaoeae. 
?  ChenopodiumaJbum,L.    Tenedos  (F.).  Tuik. 

siritjam. 
C,Botrys,'L,    Troad  (W.). 
?  Atnpilex  Halimus,  L.    Troad  (W.). 
8als6la  8oda,  L.    Coast  of  the  Troad  (W.). 
8,  Kali,  L.   Sandy  strand  opposite  Tenedos  (F.) 

POLTGONACEAE. 

Emex  spinosa,  Campd.  Kestambul,  on  the 
Ohigri  Dagh  (Y.). 

Bwnex  puleher,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

22.  iuberosus,  L.    Tenedos  (Yirlet). 

22.  acetoselloides,  Bal.    Plain  of  Troy  (Y.). 

Poiygonuvfi  aviculare,  I/.  Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert), Tenedos,  frequent  in  dry  places 
(D'Urville). 
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Thyhelaeaceae. 

Thymelaea  TartonraitUf  All.  (T.  argenUaj 
Clarke).  Very  frequent  near  the  villages, 
used  as  firewood ;  e.  g.  in  the  enTirons 
of  the  In  Tepeh  (C,  V.),  Hagios  Demetrios 
Tepeh  (V.). 

r.  hirmta,  Endl.    Troad  (W.). 

Elaeagnaogae. 
ElaeagnuB  hortetuiSy  M.  B.  (E,  angustifolia^ 
Forsk.).    Trortd,  cult  (W.),  Tenedos,  cult. 
(F.).    Turk.  idue. 

Lauraceab. 
Laurtu  ruMu,  L.    Troad  (W.). 

Cttikaoeab. 

Cytidis  HypocitUst  L.  Parasitic  on  the  roots  of 

Cistut  BcUvii/olius^  L.,  near  Ren  Kloi  (Y.). 

Arutolochiaoeae. 
Aristolochia  Toumefortii,  Jaub.  et  Sp.    Troad 

(Olivier). 
A.  hirta,  L.    Ridge  of  Hissarlik  (V.). 

EUPHORBIACEAB. 

Euphorbia  Chamaefyoe,  L.  (E.  polygonifolia, 
Forsk.).    Coast  opposite  Tenedos  (F.). 

E.  amygddUndes,  L.  Between  NurlU  and 
Tohaukhlar  (T.) 

E.  biglanduloaa,  Desf.    KaUfatli  (V.). 

Crotophara  tinctoria,  A.  Juss.  Troad  (W.), 
Teuedos,  on  fallows  (F.).  Greek,  cKXapS- 
XopTo:  with  the  Greek  of  Natolia,  6ypio 
<f>curov\tiL 

UfiTIOACEAE. 

Urtica  pUuli/eray  L.  Volley  of  the  Thymbrius 
(KimarSu)    (V.),  Tenedos   (F.).     Greek, 

BumtUtts  Lupulus^  L.  In  bushes  on  the 
river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  frequent 
(V.). 

Morw  nigra,  L.f Cultivated  near  the  villages 

3f.aK>a,  L.        I    (V.). 

Ficw  Carica^  L.  Wild  in  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
e.  g.  in  the  grove  above  the  springs  at  Novum 
Ilium  (V.),  Bounarbashi  (Olivier).  Cul- 
tivated near  the  villages.  The  practice  of 
caprification  occurs  in  this  country  (W.). 

CeHtis  Toumefortih  Lmk.  In  the  ruins  of  the 
thermae  *  of  Alexandria  Troas'  (W.). 

Ulmu8  campestrisy  L. '  Bushes  on  the  river- 
banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy;  e.g.  on  the 
Ealifatli  Asmak,  on  the  Scamander,  Simois, 
Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (V.),  near  Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier).  The  irrcA^a  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

JUGLAKDAGEAB. 

Juglans  regia,  1<.  Cultivated  near  the  vil- 
lages (V.). 

Platanaobab. 

Plaianus  orienialis,  L.  Wild  in  the  bushes 
on  the  river-banks  of  the  Plain  of  Troy  and 
in  the  mountains;  e.g.  in  the  bwer  Simois 


valley  (V.),  at  the  Scamander  source,  there 
also  often  a  tree  (C,  W.,  Y.) ;  planted  in 
and  near  the  villages.  It  is  the  most  stately 
tree  of  the  Troad,  e.g.  at  Kalifatli,  in  Doum- 
brek  Kioi  (Y.),  Bounarbashi,  near  Beira- 
mitch  (C.  W.). 

CUPULIFEBAB. 

Quercus  peduneulata,  Ehrh.  Ida,  lower 
region  (W.). 

Q.  $e$riliflora^  8m.    Uke  the  former  (W.). 

Q.,  var.  pube9oen$f  Boiss.  Plain  near  Koum 
Kioi  (Y.). 

Q.  hmianica,  Lmk.,  var.  genmna^  Boi^s.  (Q. 
infectoria,  Oliv.).  In  the  Tioad,  a  g.  In4 
(T.),  only  shrub-like;  the  gall-nuts  are 
gathered  (Olivier,  Y.),  most  appreciated 
are  those  which  are  not  yet  quite  ripe,  called 
•* green"  or  "black;"  the  ripe  "white"' 
ones  have  far  less  value  (Olivier). 

Q.llexyh.   Troad,  here  and  there  (W.T.). 

Q.  eoeciferaf  L.  Frequent  in  the  anterior 
Troad,  but  only  shrub-like  (W.,  T.),  e.  g. 
His^arlik,  on  the  slopes  above  the  springs 
(V.). 

Q.  Cerris^  L.  In  the  lower  range  of  the  Ida, 
and  on  the  Scamander  near  Kara  Kioi  (T.). 
in  the  upper  Scamander  valley  from  Knsh- 
umlii  upwards  (W.) 

Q.  Aegilops,  L.  In  the  Troad,  widely  spread ; 
it  gives  abundant  Yalonia  (fi€\ayiiia)  (Oli- 
vier, D'Urville,  W.,  S.,  Y.);  particularly 
remarkable  trees  near  Ren  Kioi,  Koum  Kioi, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Fulah  Dagb,  on  the  Snd- 
luch  Su  between  Ghiekli  and  Talian  Kioi 
(Y.),  and  particularly  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria Troas  (Olivier,  W.,  Y.),  scantily  on 
Tenedos  (Olivier).  Hero  also  belong 
Q.  trajana,  Webb  (Q.  aegilopifolia,  Webb) 
and  Q.  Libani,  Tchh.  (not  Oliv.),  the  latter 
between  Ine  and  Kestambul  (T.). 

Castanea  mtiva.  Mill.    Ida  district  (Y.). 

Betulaceae. 

Corylui  AveUanaf  L.?  Upper  Scamander 
vaUey  (C,  Y.). 

Carpinus  Betvltu,  L.  Spread  in  the  Plain  and 
in  the  mountains  (Y.). 

C  duinensisy  Scop.  In  the  valley  of  the  El- 
tchi  Tchai  (T.). 

Salioaoeae. 

SaUx  aJba,  L.  Spread  in  the  Plam  of  Troy 
as  bushes  on  the  river-banket,  also  a  tree, 
e.  g.  on  the  Scamander,  Bounarbashi  Su, 
Thymbrius  (Kimar  Su)  (Y.),  near  Bounar- 
bashi (Olivier).  The  Ma  mentioned  by 
Homer. 

Pnptdus  itaUca,  Much.  At  Ren  Kioi  and 
Doumbrek  Kioi,  planted ;  not  in  the  Plain 
(V.). 

Ttphaoeab. 

Typha,  sp.  On  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak»  above 
the  bridge  (Y.  v.). 
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Araceab. 
Draeuneultu  vulgarisj  Schott.  On  the  Kalifiettli 
Asnmk,  near  the  month  of  the  Simois,  in 
the  underwood  of  Elms  (V.). 

POTAMEAE. 

Zottera  marina,  L.    Hellespont  (Calvert). 
Potidonia  oeeanica^  DeL    In  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttion,  near  Bairam  Kioi  (Asaos)  (V.). 

Obohidacbae.* 
Acera9  pyramidalls,  Rchb.  fil.     Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
OrehiB  papilionaeea,  L.       Troad    (Olivier), 

valley  of  Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.). 
?0.  longicornu,  Poir.      Between  Nuria  and 

Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
0.    coriophora,    L.,    var.    mneta,    Rchb.    fiL 

Troad  (Olivier). 
0.  tridentata.  Scop.    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.). 
0.  hremUibrU,  Fisch.  et  Mey.    Between  Kara- 

jilar  and  Divanjik  on  bushy  hills  (T.). 
0.  puncttdaia,  Stev.    Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 
0.  provincialis,  Balb.    Troy  (V.),  Alexandria 

Troas  (V.). 
0.  heroica,  Clarke.     Bali  Dagh,  **  tumulus  of 

Hector  "(C). 
O.  peeudosambucina^  Ten.    Oulou  Dagh  (V.), 

between  Nurlii  and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 
Ophrya  fucijlora,  Rchb.      Upper  Soamander 

valley  (V.). 
O.  aranifera,  Hnds.    Yerkassi  Kioi  (V.),  var. 

mammomj  Rchb.  fil.     Upper   Scamfinder 

valley  (V.). 
Cephaianihera  XiphapkyUu/n,  Rchb.  fil.    Yer- 
kassi Kioi  (Y.). 
C.  eueuUatOy  Boiss.  et  Heldr.    Yerkani  Kioi 

(V.).    Here  may  belong    C.    epipaetoideSy 

Fisch.  et  Mey.    Between  Kestambul  and 

Tuzla  (T.). 
SpirafUhes  audumnalii,  Rich.  Ghirgarus,  below 

the  summit  (W.). 

Amabtllidaceab. 
Galanthus  nivalis^  L.    Scamander-eonrce  (C). 
Stembergia  luUa,  Ker.    Troad  (W.). 
St^  sp.  ?    Between  Bounarba«hi  (near  Bei- 

ramitch)  add  Aiwajik  (W.). 
Pancratium  maritimum^  L.    Sea-shore  of  the 

Troad  (W.X 

Ibidacbae. 
Crocus  moesiaeus,  Ker,  var.  Landerianui,  Herb. 

Kurshuklu  Tepeh  (Kusbumlu?)  (Herbert). 
C    yargaricw^    Herb.    (C.    aureug^   Clarke). 

Gargams  (C). 
C  biflorui.  Mill.,  var  nubigenftg.  Baker  (C. 

vcmus,    Clarke?    C    nubigenuM,    Herb.) 

Summit  of  the  Gargams  (Herbert). 
C.  Sieberi,  Gay.    Troad  (Olivier). 
C.  candidmtf  Clarke.    Gargams  (C). 

*  Virchoir's  collection  has  been  determioed  by 
Mr.  F.  Kriozlln. 


C  autumnaJiSy  Webb.    Gargarus,  below  the 

summit  (W.). 
RomuUa  Jiulbocodium^  Seb.  et  Maur.     Troad 

(C). 
Iris  pumUa^  L.    Novum  Ilium  (V.),  Hagioa 

Demetrios  Tepeh  (V.). 
J.  Pseudacorus,  L.    On  the  Bounarbashi  Su, 

not  far  from  the  bridge  (V.). 
Gynandriris  Sisyrinehium^  Pari.    Not  rare  in 

the  meadows  of  the  anterior  Troad,  e.  g.  in 

the  bed  of  the  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  on  tlie  Kali- 

fatli  Asmak  (V.). 

Dioscoreaoeab. 
Tamus  0(mmuni9,  L.    Ida  district,  at  ErinlU 
(V.). 

SSULAOEAE. 

Smilax  aspera,  X.    Troad  (W.). 
Buscw  Hypopliyllum,  L.  {R.  troadensis,  Clarke). 
Scamander-source  (C,  V.). 

LiLIAOBAB. 

Tulipa  mrmtana,  Lind.  Upper  Scamander 
valley,  near  Karakioi  (T.). 

Oagea  arvensis,  Schult.?  {Omiihogalum  a., 
CJUrke).    In  Tepeh  (C). 

G.  polymorpha^  Boiss.  Valley  of  the  Thym- 
brius  (Kimar  Su)  (Calvert). 

G.  luUa,  Schult  ?  (Omilhogalum  ly  Clarke). 
Bali  Dagh.  on  the  •*  tumulus  of  Hect«ir"  (C). 

FritUlaria  Pinardi,  Boiss.  Between  Nuritt 
and  Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

F.  Schliemannif  Aschs.  et  Boiss.  Upper  Sca- 
mander valley  (V.). 

Leopoldia  frojana,  Heldr.  Troad  (8.).  Plain 
of  Troy  (V.),  upper  Soamander  valley  (V.), 
Alexandria  Troas  (V.).  Here  seems  also 
to  belong  BeUcvalia  comosoy  Tchih.  Plain 
of  Tazla  (T.). 

L,Pinardi,  Heldr.    Troad  (S.). 

Muncari  racemoium,  Mill.  Plain  of  Troy  (V.), 
Bali  Dagh,  **  tumulus  of  Hector"  'C), 

M.  paradoxum,  C.  Koch.  Between  Nurlii  and 
Tchaukhlar  (T.). 

Ornilhogalum  pramndrum,  QrU,  Kalifatli 
(V.),  Aleiandria  Troas  (V.). 

O.  iulphureum,  B.  et  S.    Troad  (8.). 

0.  camoeum,  L.  Troad  (8.),  e.  g.  Hissarlik  (Y.). 

Allium  nigrum,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

A.,  sp.,  purple  flower.  Summit  of  the  Gar- 
gams  (W.). 

Aspfiodelut  microcarpm,  Vii.  Plain  of  Troy 
(W.),  e.g.  to  the  dry  meadows  on  the  In 
Tepeh  Asmak  and  on  the  Simois  (V,), 
Tenedos  (F,).    Greek,  iuntovp9iwKL 

A,  luUm,  L.    Alexandria  Troas  (V.). 

Melavthiaceae. 
?  Cdchicum  auctumnaU^  L.,  and 
C  variegatum,  L.    Gargams,  below  the  stmi- 

mit  (W.). 
BuJhoeodium  trigpmm^  AdanL    Valley  of  tha 

Tliymbrios  (Calvert). 
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JUNCAOEAE. 

Juneut  acttf tt«,  Lmk.  In  Tepeh  Asmak,  above 
the  bridge  (V.). 

BUTOUACEAE. 

Butomw  umheUatua,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.) 

Gypebaceae. 
Cyperus  longus^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (W.). 
Galilaea  mucronata^  Pari.     8an(ly  strand  of 

the  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  to  the  north  of  Talian 

Kioi  (V). 
Scirpus  Holoaehoentu,  L.    Plain  of  Troy,  near 

Bounarbashi  (C.)> 
8.  maritimus,  L.    Troad  (S.). 
Carex  divita,  Huds.    Troad  (8.). 
C.  diruUa,  Good.     Novum  Ilium  (V.). 
C.  hUpida,  Willd.    On  the  Bounarbaahi  Su, 

near  the  bridge  (V.). 
C  dietans,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.),  e.  g.  on  the 

In  Teptb  Asmak  (V.). 

Gbahineab. 

Phalaria  minora  Retz.  Plain  of  Troy  (Cal- 
vert). 

Sorghum  tfvlgaret  Ten,  Troad,  cnlt  (Calvert). 

8,  halepemef  Pera.  Tenedos  (F.).  .  Greek, 
KaKafidypa, 

Zea  Mays,  L.    Troad,  cult.  (Calvert). 

Cynodon  Daetyhn,  Bich.  TenedoB  (F.).  Greek, 
kypia  or  kypiiZa, 

TUeum  tenue,  8chrad.  Plain  of  Troy  (8., 
Calvert). 

Ph.  pratente,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Alopecurus  utrieulatus,  Pers.    Plain  of  Troy 

(^.). 

A.  agrestis^  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Avena  orientdlis,  8chreb.  Troad,  cult  (Cal- 
vert). 

A.  barhaUu  Brot.    Troad  (8.). 

Aera  capiUarU,  Host,  var.  ambigua,  Heldr. 
Troad  (S.). 

Arundo  Phragmite$,  L.  8warope  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy,  everywhere  (V.). 

A.  Donax,  L.  Plain  of  Troy,  e.g.  in  the  lower 
Simois  volley  (W.). 

Sriza  nuixima,  L.  Troad  (8.),  quarry  at 
Kotch  All  Ovasei  (V.). 

B.  ipicata,  8ibth.  et  Sm.    Troad  (8.). 
Dactylis  glomerata^  L.    Troad  (8.). 
Catabrosa  aquatica,  P.  B.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.) 
Fesiuca  ciliata,  Danth.    Troad  (8.). 
^rowiu*  sterilis,  L.    Troad  (8.). 

P.  teetorum,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (S.,  Calvert), 
Chigri  Dagh  (V.). 

B,  madritenns,  L.  Plain  of  Troy  (8..  Cal- 
vert). 

B.  secdlinus,  L.    Among  oats  (Calvert). 

B,  scopariuB,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert). 


B.  moUU,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (Culvert). 

Brachypodium  diatachyum,  P.  B.  Plain  of 
Troy  (Sibthorp,  8.). 

Triticum  vulgare,  VilL,  and 

T.  durum,  Desf.    Troad,  cult  (V.,  Calvert). 

T.ffiUosum,  M,B.    Troad  (8.). 

Aegilops  triaiistata,  Willd.  Plain  of  Troy 
(CJalvert). 

Seeale  cereale^  L.    Troad,  cult  (V.). 

Hordeum  Ttdgare^  L.  Troa^,  cult  (V.,  Cal- 
vert). 

H.  hulbo9um,  L.    Troad  (S.). 

jar.  mwrinum,  L.    Plain  of  Troy  (8.,  Calvert). 

H.  mariiimum.  With.    Plain  of  Troy  (Calvert). 

Lolium  temuUntum,  L.  Among  oats  (Calvert). 

Gnetaoeae. 
Ephedra  proeera,  Fmch.  et   Mey.     Novum 
Dium  (W.,  v.). 

0>inFEBAE. 

Pinua  Larieio,  Poir.    Mountains  above  In6 

(T.).  Ida  Mountains  (W.). 
P.  Tidfepensis,  Mill.    Near  the  sea-coast  (W.X 
.    Tenedos,  scantily  (Olivier). 
P.  Parolinii,  Vis.     Ida  Mountains,  forming 

the  main  part  (W.,  Parolini). 
P.  Pinea,  L.    Between  Ind  and  Ovajik  (T.). 
Picea  (mentality  Carr.  {Pinus  Abies,  Webb). 

Ida  Mountains  (W.),  lower  mountain  range 

atTchaukhlar(T.). 
Abies  alba.  Mill.    Ida  mountains  (W.),  Agg. 

Dagh  (T.). 
Cupressus   sempervirens,  L.     In  the  Middle 

Troad,  on  graveyards,  not  in  the  Plain  (V.) 

e.g.  Ine(C.). 
Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  L.  Troad  (W.),  e.  g.  His- 

sarlik,  slopes  above  the  spring  (V.). 

FiLTCES. 

Pdypodium  mlgare^  L.     Upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
Pteris  aquilina,  L.    The  same  (V.). 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  L.    Scamander-source 

(V.). 
A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  L.    Upper  Scamander 

valley  (V.). 
Ceterach  officinarum,  Willd.    Gargarus  (O.). 
Cystopterisfragilis,  Bemh.    Scamander-source 

CV.). 

MUSCT. 

Cindidoius  aquatieus,  Bruch  ct  Schimp. 
Overgrows  the  wet  rocks  at  the  Scamander 
source  (V.\  The  same  species  is  also 
found  at  the  source  of  Yaucluse  (C  MWat, 
HaL). 

Ltohezies. 

UsiMa  articulaUly  Ach.    Garganu  (C). 


APPENDIX  Vn. 


ON  THE  LOST  ART  OF  HARDENING  COPPER. 


By  a.  J.  DXJFFTELD. 


Some  years  ago,  while  engaged  in 
writing  on  the  Incas  of  Peni,  their 
civilization  and  knowledge  of  the  fine 
and  the  industrial  arts,  I  came  to 
doubt  what  has  been  so  confidently 
set  forth  by  some  historians,  that  the 
Children  of  the  Sun  knew  of  a  secret 
in  metallurgy  that  baffles  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  discover.  It  is  true  that  the 
Incas  had  their  mirrors  of  polished 
copper,  which  their  women  greatly 
prized ;  and  did  not  Humboldt  bring 
to  Europe  a  copper  chisel,  that  was 
found  in  a  silver  mine  close  to  Cuzco  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  many  of  the 
vessels,  weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments, 
which  belong  to  Incarial  times  and 
are  now  and  again  found  in  various 
parts  of  Peru,  are  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion, and  not  blue  or  green  with 
rust  ?  And  does  not  all  this  prove  that 
the  Incas  possessed  and  practised  the 
art  of  hardening  copper  ? 

I'he  Incas  were  a  wonderful  people : 
their  system  of  colonization  and  set- 
tlement is  worthy  the  attention  of 
modem  statesmen,  llieir  way  of  life 
was  admirable  and  enviable  for  many 
things :  no  one,  for  example,  of  their 
kingdom  could  die  for  lack  of  bread  ; 
idleness  was  punished  as  a  crime ;  no 
lawsuit  could  be  postponed  longer 
than  five  days.  Everybody  received 
an  education  peculiar  to  liis  state  and 
condition.  The  compulsory  education 
of  children  began  at  their  birth ;  for 
no  mother  was  allowed  to  take  her 
babe  in  her  arms  to  give  it  suck,  but 
was  to  bend  over  it  as  it  lay  on  its 


back,  encouraging  the  in&nt  to  an 
effort  which  he  should  never  be  re- 
leased from  making  through  the  rest 
of  his  life — that,  namely,  of  doing 
something  by  which  to  win  his  daily 
food.  Thieving  was  punished  with 
the  loss  of  the  eyes ;  the  moving  of 
a  landmark  with  death.  Water  was 
made  the  universal  servant  and  slave 
of  man ;  the  soil  was  divided  equally 
every  year  between  God,  the  king, 
and  the  people ;  the  earth  was  culti- 
vated with  joy  and  singing;  the  sun 
was  the  image  of  the  Creator,  the 
moon  that  of  his  spouse ;  the  rainbow 
was  his  messenger,  and  the  stars  which 
hung  in  the  sapphire  night  inspired 
a  sense  of  beauty,  that  refined  while 
it  elevated  the  taste  of  all  observers. 
But  for  all  that,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Incas  knew  how,  by  artificial 
means,  to  give  hardness  to  copper. 
They  were  a  people  gifted  with  a 
clear  insight;  they  loved  and  wor- 
shipped Nature  in  her  most  excellent 
forms,  and  imitated  her  in  all  things ; 
their  kings'  gardens  were  beautiful, 
not  only  in  exquisite  flowers  and 
birds  and  bright-coloured  insects,  but 
also  in  perfect  imitations  of  these  in 
silver  and  gold. 

Much  meditation  on  the  arts  of 
this  refined  and  deeply  religious 
people  made  me  frequently  muse  and 
think  and  mourn,  as,  wandering 
among  the  ruins  they  have  left  behind 
them,  I  came  to  indulge  in  a  **  lodged 
hate  and  a  certain  loathing  "  for  the 
immaculate  Spanish  Christian  people 
who  murdered  those  worshippers  of 
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Nature,  trampled  their  kings*  gardens 
into  mud,  melted  their  silver  lilies 
into  five-shilling  pieces,  and  their 
gold  primroses  and  butterflies  into 
onzas,  buttons  for  court  monkeys,  and 
buckles  and  bracelets  for  frivolous 
women.  These  and  like  things  being 
fastened  in  my  revolving  mind  often 
shaped  themselves  as  figures  are 
shaped  by  the  idle  motion  of  the 
kaleidoscope;  and  some  years  after, 
while  sojourning  in  Keewaiwona, 
once  the  territory  of  a  race  who  de- 
lighted to  make  beautiful  things  out 
of  a  beauteous  material, — the  Huron 
Indians,  who  held  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior, — I  one  day  caught 
sight  of  a  large  boulder  of  peculiar 
shape  and  coloiir  lying  amongst  other 
and  difierent  boulders  on  the  lake- 
shore.  It  was  slightly  tinged  with  a 
blue-green  mould,  but  its  deeply  cut 
crevices  were  as  bright  as  red-hot 
wire.  Afterwartls  I  picked  up  some 
copper  daggers  of  fine  shape,  and 
sharp  in  edge  and  point.  I  was  also 
present  at  the  finding,  some  thirty 
feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Superior, 
of  three  swords,  20  in.,  18  in.,  and  16 
in.  long  respectively,  also  complete 
in  bevelled  edge  and  shapeful  point, 
handle  and  fluting  of  the  sides  finely 
wrought,  untouched  by  tlie  lapse  of 
time,  and  but  little  sullied  by  the 
presence  of  an  oxide.  I  subsequently 
visited  the  Ontonagon  district,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  1  saw 
native  copper  lying  in  its  rocky 
womb,  twin-bom  with  silver,  and 
shining  with  a  lustre  comparable  only 
to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  There 
is  something  in  the  sight  and  presence 
of  a  large  massy  body  shining  in  the 
dark  of  the  earth,  and  retaining  its 
brightness  for  the  eye  to  take  in  its 
fill  of  beauty,  that  may  be  compared 
to  the  charm  of  sustained  music  unex- 
pectedly heard  for  the  first  time ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  year's  residence  in 
that  metallic  region,  I  had  abundant 
opportunities  of  returning  to  that 
comparison  and  testing  its  ti*uth. 


On  my  return  to  England  I  carried 
with  me  many  samples  of  these  metals, 
which  were  analysed  in  the  usual 
way ;  but  the  gangue  of  the  samples 
from  Keewaiwona  carried  a  number 
of  bright  specks  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  which  I  picked  out  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.  They  were  globules  of 
a  bright  grey- white  metal,  which 
had  resisted  the*  action  alike  of  nitric 
acid  and  aqua  regia.  Assisted  by  my 
late  friend  Mr.  W.  Valentin,  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Chemistry,  15  grains' 
weight  of  these  minute  specks  were 
treated  with  an  infusion  of  potassic 
bisulphate,  dissolved  in  water,  preci- 
pitated on  zinc,  and  subsequently 
"heated  in  hydrogen,  giving  us  a  dark- 
grey  powdery  substance  that  could 
be  beaten  into  shape.  Professor 
Fiankland  subjected  a  portion  of  this 
to  spectrum  analysis.  The  left  hand 
of  the  ribbon  was  filled  in  with  the 
bars  characteristic  of  rhodium,  and 
the  charcoal  finger  crucibles,  carried 
minute  particles  of  pure  metallic 
rhodium,  which  I  retain.  Subse- 
quently to  this  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Valentin  to  analyse  the  "  impuri- 
ties "  of  certain  coppers,  which  I  did, 
not  knowing  whence  the  coppers  came, 
or  in  what  part  of  the  world  they 
were  found ;  they  yielded  us,  among 
other  elements,  ruthenium  and  iri- 
dium. When  I  came  to  learn  that 
these  coppers  came  from  the  great 
native  copper  deposit  from  which  the 
Incas  took  their  metal  for  making 
their  edge-tools  and  weapons,  their 
arrow-heads  and  vessels,  their  bright 
flat  reflecting  mirrors  to  give  gladness 
to  their  women,  their  concave  mirrors 
by  which  their  priests  "drew  fire 
from  the  sun,' — the  whole  thing 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  it  was 
to  the  presence  of  the  metals  of  the 
platinum  group  that  the  hardness  of 
the  copper  was  due,  and  not  to  any 
art  of  hardening  copper,  which  was 
known  to  the  Iiicas,  but  is  now  lost. 
T-hen  I  returned  to  Lake  Superior  to 
hunt  for  the  home  of  rhodium,  sending 
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from  time  to  time  to  Mr.  Valentin  for 
analysis  examples  of  a  certain  lustrous 
deeply-dyed  native  copper,  and  he 
always  found  traces  of  rhodium. 

I  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  knowledge  which  the 
Incas  and  the  Hurons  had  on  the 
hardening  of  copper  was  due  to  their 
love  of  beautiful  things :  they  came  to 
know  by  experience  that  the  deep- 
coloured  copper  from  a  certain  locality 
was  not  only  fine  of  complexion,  but 
very  hard :  of  this,  therefore,  they 
made  their  excellent  vessels  and  their 
keen-cutting  blades. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  the  Royal 
Mint,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
this  matter,  has  made  an  experiment 
with  90  per  cent,  of  copper  and  10  per 
cent,  of  rhodium,  which  has  yielded 
an  alloy  very  similar  in  colour  to  the 
native  copper  of  Keewaiwona:  the 
fracture  is  exactly  the  same  in  shade, 
but  of  its  hardness  it  is  difficult  to 
tell :  a  portion  of  the  alloy  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  was  found  to 
be  very  hard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Professor  Roberts  may  yet  find  time 
to  conduct  other  experiments  which 
shall  throw  some  light  on  the  amount 
of  rhodium  with  which  Nature  used  to 


form  that  alloy  of  her  ovni,  and  from 
which  we  may  assume  that  some  of 
her  devout  children  made  their  most 
perfect  things. 


In  printing  the  foregoing  commu- 
nication, I  offer  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  Mr.  Duffield  for  his  interest- 
ing account  of  a  discovery  so  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  general  question 
of  pre-historic  metallurgy.  Ihe  dis- 
covery presents  an  obvious  analogy  to 
the  implements  of  copper,  harder  than 
ordinary  commercial  copper,  which  I 
found  in  the  stratum  of  the  first  city 
at  Hissarlik  (see  p.  261) ;  but  there 
has  not  been  time,  since  my  attention 
was  called  to  it,  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  copper  found  by  me  is,  in 
fact,  a  natural  alloy  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Duffield  discovered  in  Ame- 
rica. The  necessary  experiments  have 
still  to  be  conducted ;  but  meanwhile  I 
feel  it  an  honour  and  pleasure  that 
the  present  work  should  be  enriched 
with  a  discovery  that  promises  to  be 
fruitful  in  results  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  early  Copper  Age,  which  we  now 
know  certainly  to  have  preceded  that 
of  Bronze  (see  pp.  257,  268).— H.  S. 


APPENDIX  VIIT. 
ON    HERA    BOOPIS. 


Bt    PBOFE880B    HeNRT    BbVG8CH-BeT. 


In  no  other  land  of  the  ancient  world 
does  the  worship  of  the  Cow  play  so 
important  a  part  as  in  Egypt.  The 
representations  and  inscriptions  on 
the  oldest  monuments  already  contain 
copious  references  to  the  sacred  Cow ; 
but  it  is  only  from  the  monuments  of 
later  periods  that  scientific  enquiry  is 
first  supplied  with  clearer  information 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  worship  and 
its  connection  with  a  goddess  of  the 
Egyptian  Olympus  of  learned  inves- 
tigation. The  following  account, 
founded  on  monumental  records,  com- 
prises in  one  view  everything  that 
relates  to  the  origin  of  this  worship, 
and  that  is  calculated  to  throw  light 
on  the  nature  of  this  peculiar  venera- 
tion for  the  cow. 

In  the  oldest  representations,  re- 
lating to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  cow,  coming  forth  out  of  the 
primeval  waters,  appears  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Hermopolite  nome  in 
Upper  Egypt  as  the  mother  of  the 
young  Sun-god.  Clinging  to  the 
horns  of  his  parent,  the  young  god 
kindles  the  light  of  day,  and  the  life 
of  all  creatures  begins  with  him.  To 
speak  in  the  language  of  the  monu- 
ments, Isis  (that  is,  the  cow)  causes 
her  son  Horns  (more  exactly  Harpo- 
crates,  that  is,  "  Horns  the  child  ")  to 
come  into  existence  first  of  all,  and 
the  visible  forms  of  the  world  com- 
mence the  cycle  of  their  earthly  course 
from  life  to  death:  Horns  becomes 
Osiris,  and,  in  the  eternal  revolution 
of  things,  from  the  dead  Osiris  a  new 
rejuvenated  Horns  is  developed.     In 


this  myth  Osiris  symbolizes  the  prim- 
eval water,  the  fertilizing  moisture; 
Isis,  under  the  image  of  the  cow,  the 
receptive  and  productive  power  of 
nature;  Horns,  the  light  which  is 
kindled  fix)m  ihe  moisture,  just  as  in 
the  teaching  of  Heraclitus,  sumamed 
"  the  obscure  "  (6  <r#coTccw).  This  is  the 
esoteric  part  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
doctrines  of  hoary  wisdom,  to  which  a 
later  cycle  of  myths  sought  to  give  an 
historic  foundation. 

The  more  ancient  conception,  which 
goes  back  to  the  times  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  gives  the  following  solution 
of  the  enigmatical  representation  of 
the  goddess  Isis  with  the  head  of  a  cow. 
Horns  (Apollo)  and  Set  (Typhon) 
fought  with  one  another  for  the 
sovereignty  over  the  kingdom  of 
Osiris.  Set  is  defeated.  Isis,  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  "  elder  brother  " 
conquered  by  Horus,  frees  him  from 
his  bonds.  Horns,  filled  with  anger 
and  rage,  separates  the  head  of  Isis 
from  her  body.  Thot,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic  power 
of  his  charms,  replaces  it  by  the  head 
of  the  (sacred)  Cow  (tep-^he).  This 
strange  myth  is  preserved  in  the 
Sallier  papyrus  No.  4,  containing 
an  ancient  Egyptian  calendar  of  the 
times  of  the  first  Hamessids,  according 
to  which  this  event  took  place  on  the 
26th  day  of  the  month  Thot  (the  14th 
of  August,  according  to  the  Sotlus- 
year,  and  the  23rd  of  September,^  ac- 

*  Chabas,  Ze  Calendrier  du  papyrus  Sallier^ 
iv.  p.  30. 
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cording  to  the  Alexandrian  calendar). 
In  remembrance  thereof,  sacrifices  for 
the  gods  Isis  and  Thot  were  prescribed 
for  ever  on  this  day.  Plutarch*  was 
acquainted  with  this  legend,  of  which 
he  says,  "  The  fight  lasted  many  days, 
and  Horns  conquered.  But  Isis,  to 
whose  keeping  the  fettered  Typhon 
had  been  committed,  did  not  kill  him, 
but  freed  and  dismissed  him.  Horus 
did  not  bear  this  patiently ;  he  even 
laid  hands  on  his  mother,  and  tore 
the  crown  from  her  head ;  but  Hermes 
placed  on  her  a  helmet  like  the  head 
of  a  cow  {fiovKpayav  Kpdvoi).'*  The  best 
proof  that  Isis  was  in  fact  worshipped 
under  the  local  conception  of  her  as 
Hathor  (Aphrodite)  in  this  cow- 
headed  form,  is  the  name  of  the  town 
dedicated  to  her,  Tep-a^(' cow-head'), 
called  by  the  Copts,  with  the  article 
prefixed,  Petpieh,  by  the  Arabs  Atfih, 
the  metropolis  of  the  last  (the  22nd) 
Upper  Egyptian  nome,  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Aphrodito- 
polis,^  in  which  Isis  was  worshipped 
as  Hathor  (Aphrodite).* 

In  another  conception  (almost  a 
thousand  years  later)  the  myth  which 
identifies  Isis  with  the  cow  is  explained 
in  a  way  that  throws  the  clearest  light 
on  its  connection  with  corresponding 
Greek  myths.  The  goddess  Isis,  per- 
secuted by  Typhon,  retires  to  the 
marshes  of  Bute  in  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  island  of  Chebi  (the  Chemmis  or 
Chembis  of  the  Greek  authors  from 
Herodotus  onward),  whose  papyrus- 
beds  secured  her  from  the  snares  of 
her  pursuer.  There  she  brought  into 
the  world  her  son  Horus  (sumamed 
Nub,  that  is,  "the  golden").  This 
is  the  same  island  spoken  of  by 
Herodotus    (ii.    156),    according    to 

*  De  Iside  ei  Osiridef  c  19. 

*  Se«  Brogsch,  JHctUmnaire  g^ographique, 
p.  933. 

*  Ibid,  p.  1360,  xzii.  According  to  Strabo 
also  (zyii.  p.  809X  ft  sacred  white  cow  was  held  in 
special  honour  in  the  Arabian  town  of  Aphro- 
ditopolb  (that  is,  on  the  eastern  Arabian  side  of 
Egypt),  and  in  the  nome  of  the  same  name. 


whom  the  Egyptians  maintained 
that  it  had  been  floating  since  the 
time  when  the  goddess  Leto  of  Bato 
received  into  her  care  from  Isis- 
Demeter  the  young  Horus-ApoUo. 
The  Egyptian  representation  of  the 
legend  of  the  journey  of  Isis  to  the 
island  of  Chebi-Chemmis  is  found 
most  fully  in  a  part  of  the  remarkable 
texts  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
Mettemich-Stele  of  the  time  of  king 
Nectanebus  I.  (378-360  B.C.),  for 
the  full  publication  of  which,  under 
the  title:  "The  Mettemich-Stele 
published  for  the  first  time  in  its 
original  size  "  (Leipzig,  1877),*  science 
is  indebted  to  the  industry  of  a  young 
Russian  Egyptologist,  M.  Golnisheff. 
I  have  published  the  translation  of 
the  part  in  question  in  the  Aegyptische 
Zeitschrift  for  1879,  page  i. 

The  Egyptian  texts  frequently 
allude  in  other  passages  to  the  wander- 
ings of  Isis,  and  to  the  flight  of  the 
goddess  from  Typhon.  In  these,  Isis 
appears  accompanied  by  her  son 
Horus,  whom  she  seeks  to  withdraw 
from  the  snares  of  his  hostile  brother 
by  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  stratagems 
and  magic  arts.  The  most  remarkable 
account  is  that  found  on  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Edfou 
(ApoUinopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Egypt) 
regarding  the  statements  of  mythical 
geography  about  the  seven  Oases 
of  the  Libyan  Desert,  known  to 
the  Egyptians  in  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies.*  Under  the  head  which 
treats  of  the  Oasis  of  To-ahe,  that 
is  "  Land  of  the  Cow  "  (the  present 
Oasis  of  Farafrah)  it  is  expressly 
noted  that  here  the  worship  of  Osiris 
was  predominant,  in  which  the  great 
trinity,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Horus,  was. 
venerated  by  the  inhabitants.  On  this- 
occasion  it  is  related  of  the  goddess : 
'*  She  wandered  about  with  her  son, 

*  Die  Meitemich' Stele  m  der  Originaigrdaii 
xum  ersten  Mai  hertnugegeben ;  Leipzig,  1877. 

*  Published  in  full  in  Dumichen's  Die  Oaten 
deriibyKhen  WUste ;  Strassburg,  1877,  pUte  It. 
folL 
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the  young  boy,  to  hide  him  from  Set 
(Typhon).  This  goddess  changed 
herself  into  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha, 
and  the  young  boy  into  the  sacred 
Bull  Hapi  (Apis,  Epaphus).  She  went 
with  him  to  this  town  of  Hapi  (Apis, 
in  the  Libyan  nome  of  Lower  Egypt), 
in  order  to  behold  his  father  Osiris 
who  is  there." 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  clearer,  or 
more  instructive  than  these  few  words, 
which  throw  such  a  surprising  light 
on  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Delta.  The  geo- 
graphical researches  founded  on  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  re- 
cords from  all  times  of  Egyptian 
history,  to  which  my  whole  attention 
has  been  turned  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  afford  most  important  disclosures 
as  to  the  worship  of  the  Cow  in  the 
Libyan  nome,  inclusive  of  the  nome 
called  Mareotes  by  the  geographer 
Ptolemy.'  Three  towns,  above  all, 
claim  our  attention  in  this  connection. 
First  the  town  of  Hapi,  Apis,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Libyan  nome,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
with  the  worship  of  Osiris  as  a  bull ; 
next,  the  place  Tha-ahe,  **the  Cow- 
town"  par  exctUencBy  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  former;  and 
the  place  Tha-Hor-Secha,  or  Tha- 
Secha-Hor  (the  Toxop<ra  of  Ptolemy), 
the  name  of  which  means  "  Abode  or 
Town  of  the  sacred  Cow  Hor-Secha.* 
All  these  designations  had  their  origin 
in  the  flight  of  Isis  and  her  son  Horus 
from  the  Oasis  of  the  "Cow-land" 
(Farafrah)to  the  maritime  districts  of 
the  Libyan  nome  situat-ed  to  the  north, 
the  ancient  settlements  of  immigrant 
tribes,  who  were  wont  to  direct  their 
course  to  Egypt  on  the  west  by  land, 

'  Referring  to  classical  accounts,  it  may  be 
remarked  here  that,  according  to  Strabo  (zrii. 
p.  80),  an  Aphrodite,  and  a  cow  consecrated  to 
her,  were  worshipped  in  the  town  of  Momemphis, 
belonging  to  the  andent  Libyan  nome  of  the 
monuments. 

*  See  oiy  treatise  Le  lac  Mcar^bUt^  in  the  Bewc 
^ypMojique ;  l*aris,  1880,  p.  32. 


on  the  north  by  water,  and  who  were 
destined  to  become  disagreeable  neigh- 
bours for  the  Egyptiana  That  among 
these  foreigners  there  were  also  ad- 
venturers of  lonio-Carian  descent,  is 
proved  by  the  purely  Greek  designa- 
tions of  some  names  and  towns  situated 
on  this  side  of  Egypt;  designations, 
the  origin  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  connected  above  all  with  pro- 
minent names  in  the  Trojan  legends. 
Menelaus  and  his  pilot  Canobus  gave 
their  names,  the  former  to  a  nome, 
the  latter  to  the  well-known  town  of 
Canobus.  Helen  and  Paris,  on  their 
voyage  to  Egypt,  landed  in  the  same 
parts,  to  claim  the  hospitality  of  the 
^gyp*!^^  coastguard.  Besides  these 
famous  names,  other  appellations  of  a 
Greek  form  indicate  a  foreign  inter- 
course, the  origin  of  which  must  not 
be  first  sought  in  the  times  of  classical 
antiquity.  The  designation  of  the 
Metelitic  Nome,  lying  upon  the  sea  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Canobic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  shows  most  clearly  how 
regular  foreign  intercourse  must  have 
been  in  this  part  of  the  Delta ;  for  the 
origin  of  the  name  cannot  be  sought 
in  any  Grecized  Egyptian  word,  but 
in  the  pure  Greek  ^cnyXus,  "  foreign 
visitor  and  settler."  Thus,  then,  we 
obtain  the  clearest  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  besides  the  worship  of  Osiris, 
the  Egyptian  monuments  attribute  to 
the  districts  frequented  by  foreigners  a 
worship  of  the  (Typhonic)  Set,  which 
found  its  sensuous  expression  in  the 
animals  consecrated  to  this  deity, 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.* 
While  these  strangers  brought  to 
the  Egyptians  what  the  latter  were 
accustomed  to  comprehend  under  the 
general  name  of  Set,  that  is  every- 
thing foreign,  on  the  other  hand 
the  former  received  more  from  the 
Egyptians  than  they  themselves  were 
in  a  position  to  give.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  religion,  what  must  have 
specially  struck  the  foreigners  was  the 

•  See  my  DictUmnavre  g€ographique,  p.  1305  £ 
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worsliip  of  Osiris,  that  is,  the  primitive 
form  of  the  Egyptian  faith,  with 
its  peculiar  idea  of  the  wandering 
Isis,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a  cow, 
sought  to  escape  the  snares  of  Set. 
Even  though  they  may  not  have  known 
the  secret  meaning  of  this  myth, 
which  had  been  developed  on  the 
Libyan  side  of  Egypt  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  which  denoted  the  conflict 
of  foreign  ideas  with  the  native 
religion,  customs,  and  views — the 
former  symbolized  by  the  forms  of 
Set  and  his  demoniacal  animals,  the 
crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus,  the 
latter  by  the  trinity  of  Osiris,  Isis, 
and  Horus,  and  by  the  animal  forms 
of  the  sacred  cow,  Hor-secha,  and  the 
Apis-bull, — yet  the  Gi*eek  genius 
breathed  its  life  into  these  legends  of 
pure  Egyptian  origin,  and  modelled 
them  according  to  special  local  colour- 
ing into  special  myths,  which  found 
their  most  striking  expression  in  the 
Hera  Boopis,  and  in  the  cow-headed 
15,  the  wandering  goddess,  whose 
name  is  from  the  root  I  in  ct/At: 
and  in  ancient  Egyptian  the  root  t, 
ttt,  to,  as  also  the  Coptic  word  i  derived 
from  it,  denote  exactly  the  same — trc, 
ventre.  The  migration  and  trans- 
ference of  this  legend  from  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Egyptian  Delta  to 
the  Greek  coasts  and  islands,  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  conceived  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  fact,  which  is 
best  exhibited  in  the  fable  of  the  emi- 
giation  of  the  Libyan  king  Danaiis, 
the  brother  of  Aegyptus,  to  Argos. 

I  am  not  bold  enough  to  seek  an 
Egyptian  origin  for  the  name  of  Da- 
naiis,  according  to  a  method  in  favour 
with  many  scholars  nowadays ;  but  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact 
that,  among  the  districts  and  tribes 
nearest  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  there  appears  the  name  Tehannu, 
Thannu,  which  must  have  been  known 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  since 
this  writer  expressly  observes,  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  regions,  nomes, 
and  towns,  on  the  west  side  of  the 


Delta:  tow  Sk  Mapcuurov  ra  /xh^  hrl 
6aXd(r<rQ  icaActrot  Tcuvcia  rj  Ttv€uu  Re- 
garded from  this  point  of  view,  the 
contest  for  sovereignty,  celebrated  in 
the  Greek  legend,  between  the  two 
brothers  Danaus  and  Aegyptus,  that 
is  between  a  Libyan  and  Egyptian 
race,  would  have  a  deeper  historical 
significance.  We  know  still  further 
from  the  Egyptian  monumental  re- 
cords, that  under  Mineptah  II.  (Me- 
nephthes,  about  1300  B.C.),  the  son  of 
king  Ramses  II.,  there  occurred  a 
vast  migration,  which  first  made  its 
pressure  felt  from  Libya  on  the 
western  territory  of  the  Delta,^®  whose 
nearest  border  district,  lying  along 
the  sea-coast,  embraced  the  land  and 
people  of  the  Tehannu  or  Tehennu 
(the  inserted  vowels  e  and  a  are 
doubtful,  since  they  have  to  be  sup- 
plied). The  name  Tehannu,  also 
written  simply  Tehan  or  Than, 
which  here  appears  a  second  time  in 
a  wider  sense,  is  of  pure  Egyptian 
origin,  and  must  be  referred  to  the 
Egyptian  root  thn,  "to  glitter,  to 
shine,  to  flash,  to  beam,"  (compare 
the  Coptic  OKH  fulgur) ;  whence  also 
we  find  the  name  thn  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  stone,  according  to  Lep- 
sius  the  yellow  topaz,  although  this 
latter  explanation  is  not  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  Egyptian  appellation 
thn,  transferred  to  another  and  larger 
territory,  reminds  us  at  once  of  the 
Greek  name  Marmarica  (Mapfiapucrj) 
for  the  region  which  followed  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  the  Libyan 
nome,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  geo- 
grapher Ptolemy,  formed  a  separate 
independentnome,  belongingtoEgypt. 
Just  as  the  Egyptian  root  thn,  so  the 
Greek  fiapfmCpo},  fiapfiaplC**>,  signifies 
"to  glisten,  to  glimmer,  to  sparkle, 
to  shine,"  whence  the  derivatives  ftap- 
fjMp€o^j  "glistening,  gleaming,"  fiap- 
fmpo^,  "shining  stone,  marble,"  and, 
let  us  now  add,  Mapftapwci},  in  a  sense 

'•  See  my  History  of  E;fyf.t,  p.  567 ;  voL  ii. 
p.  122  f.,  Kng.  traoB.  2nd  ed. 
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referring  to  the  brightness  and  glitter 
of  the  district,  which  oonsibts  of  bright, 
shining  limestone. 

Whether  we  accept  the  connection 
of  the  Greek  Danaiis  with  the  name 
of  the  larger  region  (Marmarica)  or 
of  the  lesser  (Totvcto,  Tcvcta),  called 
Thn  on  the  monuments,  the  Libyan 
locality  of  both  remains  as  cer- 
tain as  the  Libyan  origin  of  King 
Danaiis.  The  statement,  accredited 
by  the  ancients,  that  he  taught  the 
Argives  among  other  things  to  build 
larger  and  more  conTenient  ships,  and 
to  dig  wells  (we  may  call  to  mind  the 
cisterns  in  Libya,  the  land  of  drought), 
cannot  but  contribute  to  give  greater 
force  to  the  probability  of  this  con- 
nection ;  and  still  more  so  the  circum- 
stance, that  DanaUs  made  good  his 
claim  to  Argos  by  proving  his  descent 
from  Liachus,  that  Ib,  from  the  father 
of  Iq,  the  Libyan  Isis,  the  Cow- 
Mother  of  Epaphus-Apis. 

The  cotnparison  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Greek  accounts  concerning  the 
worship  of  the  Cow  and  of  the  cow- 
headed  goddess,  whatever  were  the 
names  and  local  conceptions  of  her  in 
Greece  and  Egypt,  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing result : — 

The  Cow  (ahe),  under  the  peculiar 
mythological  name  of  Hor-secha  or 
Secha-hor,  was  regarded  on  the  Libyan 
side  of  Egypt — from  the  Oasis  of  To- 
ahe  (that  is  "  Cow-land,"  the  Farafrah 
of  our  time)  to  the  sea-coast— as  the 
living  symbol  of  the  goddess  Isis; 
and  was  worshipped  there  in  towns 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  same  name. 
She  represents  the  transformed  Isis, 
who  in  this  shape  seeks  to  escape  the 


persecutions  of  Set,  the  Kakodaemon 
of  the  Egyptian  pantheon.  The  region 
of  her  wanderings  is  Libya  and  the 
Libyan  desert  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word.  Her  child  Hor,  the  future 
Osiris-Serapis,  appears  veiled  under 
the  form  of  a  Bull,  the  Hapi- 
Apis-Epaphus.  Tlie  Libyan  seat  of 
his  wor>hip  is  the  town  of  Apis, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake 
Mareotis.  The  Cow-headed  (hoopis) 
Isis,  or  whatever  may  have  been  her 
local  designation,  or  Isis  with  the 
horns  of  a  cow  and  the  disc  of  the 
moon  between  them  on  her  head,  are 
stereotyped  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
idols,  the  origin  of  which  goes  back 
to  the  most  ancient  times  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  relationship  of  these 
forms  with  the  Hera-I6,  in  idea  and 
representation,  is  indispufcible,  and 
comes  from  a  common  source,  which 
had  its  origin  from  the  soil  of 
the  Libyan  side  of  the  Egyptian 
Delta — on  that  territory  which,  in  the 
earlier  times  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs,  witnessed  the  development 
of  an  active  foreign  intercourse  by 
sea  and  land.^ 

Every  connection  of  the  Greek 
yXavicawrts,  as  an  epithet  of  the  Homeric 
Athene,  with  Egyptian  representa- 
tions, must  be  rejected.  The  Egyp- 
tians regarded  the  owl  as  a  bird  of  ill 
omen ;  and  no  deity,  whether  male  or 
female,  bears  the  head  of  this  animal. 

*  These  views  of  my  friend  Bmgsch  agree 
perfectly  with  the  myth  of  lo  m  given  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschyliu,  and  especially  with 
the  termination  of  her  wandering  in  Egypt, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  Epaphus. 

H.  SCHLIEMANir. 


APPENDIX   IX. 


TROY  AND  EGYPT. 


Bt  Pbofbbsor  Henbt  Bbgosoh-Bbt. 


My  dear  friend  Schliemann»  —  In 
complying  most  readily  with  your 
wish  to  do  justice  to  the  above  title 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  I  am  troubled  with  certain 
scruples,  which  I  cannot  withhold 
from  you  in  the  very  banning  of 
my  letter.  As  I  have  the  accidental 
merit,  by  favour  only  of  good  for- 
tune, of  having  moved  for  a  long  num- 
ber of  years  amidst  the  world  of 
Egyptian  monuments  as  among  old 
acquaintances,  you  will  perhaps  de- 
mand from  me,  as  from  an  initiated 
priest,  disclosures  on  the  relations 
between  Troy  and  Egypt.  You  may 
expect  from  me  the  solution  of  ob- 
scure historical  enigmas,  and  rejoice 
by  anticipation  at  having  found  at 
the  right  hour  the  right  man,  who 
has  in  this  respect  succeeded  in 
evoking,  as  if  by  enchantment,  old 
life  from  the  ruins  of  dead  monu- 
ments. Nothing  have  I  to  bring  of 
all  that  you  expect  and  that  I  should 
like  to  lay  at  your  feet,  as  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  of  my  friendship 
and  high  esteem.  Is  it  my  fault,  is 
it  the  fault  of  the  monuments,  if  I 
appear  before  you  with  a  poor  gift? 
I  fear  the  fault  lies  with  both,  and, 
with  this  frank  confession,  I  transport 
myself  into  the  midst  of  the  mcmu- 
ments  and  their  inscriptions. 

The  name  of  the  Hellenes  must 
necessarily  have  been  known  to  the 
Egyptians  from  the  time  when  Hel- 
lenes, as  pirates  or  as  travellers  and 
cast-away  mariners,  set  foot  on  Egyp- 
tian soil.      The  latest  testimonies  to 


this  are  furnished,  as  is  self-evident, 
by  the  times  of  the  Pt«jlemies.  On  the 
extant  stones  and  in  the  papyrus-rolls 
of  that  epoch,  which  is  comparatively 
the  modem  history  of  Egypt,  the 
Hellenes  are  called  by  the  name 
of  UineHf  Ueinen,  which  has  continued 
in  the  Coptic  language  in  the  forms 
of  Ueinin,  Ueeinin^  Ueeienin,  The  word 
so  written  and  spoken  has  no  linguis- 
tic connection  either  with  the  'laovcs, 
*Icavc9,  of  the  Greeks,  or  with  the  Javcm 
of  the  Bible  (as  has  been  generally 
assumed),  but  it  is  a  derivative  from 
the  Egyptian  root  uni,  uini,  preserved 
also  in  Coptic  in  the  forms  uoetn,  uSini, 
uoeiney  etc.,  with  the  significations  of 
the  Latin  lumen,  lux,  splendor,  and, 
in  composition  with  tbe  verb  er 
(  =:facere,  esse),  it  means  fulgere,  splen- 
dere,  iUucescere,  iUuminare,  or  parti- 
cipially,  lucidus,  splendens.  I  observe 
at  once  in  this  place  how,  in  fact, 
the  peoples  of  the  Pulasta  (Pelas- 
gians)  and  Tekkar  (Teucrians)^  are 
once  denoted  on  a  monument,  of 
the  times  of  King  Bamses  III.,  with 
the  help  of  a  Semitic  word  like 
taker,  that  is  in  Hebrew  IHIO,  **  biil- 
liant,"  "  shining,**  "  conspicuous," 
"celebrated."  That  is  to  say,  the 
above  nations,  which  I  have  in  my 
mind,  are  called,  some  of  them, 
"  celebrated  peoples  on  the  land,"  the 
others  "  on  the  sea." 

This  designation,  which  implies  so 
much  that  is  flatteiing  for  the  Hel- 


*  Hisfory  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  153  foil.,  Eng, 
trans.  2Dd  ed. 
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lenes,  can  only  be  established,  as  I  have 
said,  for  the  later  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  It  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  demotic  epoch  i>f  writing.  It  is, 
however,  scarcely  to  be  presumed  that 
the  Egyptian  proper  name  Uinen,  in 
connection  with  the  Semitic  taker — 
both  with  the  sense  of  **  light,  lumin- 
ous, brilliant,"— could  have  been  an 
invention  of  the  Egyptians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supposition  may  be 
admitted,  that  the  name  Utnen  repre- 
sented the  Egyptian  tramlaiion  of  a 
genuine  Greek  denomination  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  and  in  this  connection 
I  call  to  mind  the  name  Hellas, 
Hellen,  itself,  the  root  of  which 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  Greek 
stem  sel  (compare  o-eXa?,  (rcAao),  a-tkda^ 
a-ofim,  "lustre,"  "glance,"  "shine,") 
with  the  signification  of  "to  be 
bright,  glance,  shine,  glimmer."  Ana- 
logies within  Greek  itself  are  not 
wanting.  Let  us  compare  o-cA-an; 
with  cX-any,  "torch,"  ScA-iyny,  "moon," 
<rv^  with  vs,  the  name  of  the  race  of 
the  'EAAoi  (Strabo,  vii.  §  328)  with  the 
Homeric  ScAAot  {Iliad  xvi.  234);  let 
us  add  to  this  the  words  in  which 
the  Greek  aspirate  (*)  is  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  e,  as  in  v^  =  8U8,  €809  = 
sedeSy  aA.9  «  sal,  solum,  Ip-jna  =  serpo, 
iXxKTf  =  salix,  oA-Xo/juu  =  salio,  tjXios  = 
80I,  I809  =  sudor,  and  many  others. 

In  the  existing  bilingual  and  tri- 
lingual inscriptions,  the  demotic 
Uinen  uniformly  corresponds  to  a 
hieroglyphic  form  Ha-neh  or  Hau-neb, 
which  (compound)  word  has  the 
signification  of  "  those  who  are 
behind  their  chiefs,  those  who  follow 
their  chiefs,"  consequently  foreign- 
ers, who  choose  their  chiefs  in 
order  to  accompany  them  on  warlike 
expeditions.  My  explanation  of  this 
most  ancient  proper  name  is  new; 
but  I  have  confirmed  it  by  the  most 
striking  examples  of  its  use.  llie 
Hau-neb  appear  already  on  the  monu- 
ments of  an  early  time,  even  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
(about  1700  B.C.).     They  make  their 


appearance  in  what  is  called  the 
"  List  of  the  Nine  Nations,"  as  a  dis- 
tinct group  of  peoples,  whose  places  of 
abode  are  clearly  and  distinctly  indi- 
cated by  the  following  words  in  an 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  text  of  the 
Ptolemaic  time :  "  Hau^ieb  is  the 
name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  sea,  and  the  numer- 
ous and  great  (or,  the  very  numerous) 
peoples  of  the  north."  In  this  geo- 
graphical conception  of  the  seat  of 
the  peoples  and  races  of  the  north  on 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Hau- 
neb, — established  as  it  is  by  the  monu- 
ments— we  have  the  solid  foundation 
for  all  the  indications  of  the  earlier 
and  later  monuments. 

With  some  of  these  peoples  we  be- 
come first  acquainted  from  the  records 
of  the  monuments  about  the  cam- 
paigns of  King  Kamses  II.  Sestura 
(Sesostris)  against  the  mighty  peo- 
ple of  the  Cheta  or  Chita,  the  Hittites, 
or  "  children  of  Cheth,"  of  the  Bible. 
A  great  confederacy  of  nations,  which 
extended  over  Western  Asia  and  Asia 
Minor,  opposed  the  celebrated  Egyp- 
tian conqueror,  in  order  to  dispute 
with  him  the  supremacy  over  the 
parts  of  Asia  now  mentioned.  The 
heroic  poem  of  Pentaur,  in  gloiifica- 
tion  of  the  victories  of  this  Pharaoh 
over  the  king  of  Cheta  and  his  con- 
federates, names  as  such,  first  quite 
generally,  "all  peoples  from  the  fur- 
thest extremities  of  the  sea  to  the 
land  of  Cheta."  The  region  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated :  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  on 
whose  banks  lay  the  eastern  border 
districts  of  Qarqamasha,  Carchemish,* 
and  QAZAUANATaN,  Gauzanitis,  the 
Goshen  of  the  Bible.  Over  against 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  western 
regions  of  Asia  Minor  (at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  sea),  aftpear  the  peoples  of 
the  DaRDaNi,  the  Dardanians,  Mauna, 


•  The  ruins  of  Carchemish  have  been  lately 
discovered  at  Jerabi&i  (Hierapolis)  on  the 
Euphrates. 
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Mauon,  the  Maeonians  or  Meonians 
(the  ancient  Lydians),  Masu,  the 
Mysians,  Liku,  the  Lycians.  The 
two  names  of  nations  mentioned  be- 
sides, PiDAsa  and  KeRKesH  or  GeRoesH 
remind  us,  the  former  of  Pedasus,  the 
latter  of  the  Gergithians  in  the  do- 
I  minion  of  Troas.^ 

These  names,  handed  down  to  us 
with  all  fidelity,  bear  upon  them  an 
unmistakable  mark,  namely,  that  of  a 
close  connection  founded  on  a  politico- 
geographical  relation.  They  exhibit 
the  military  power  of  Western  Asia 
in  its  chief  representatives,  just  as 
we  already  have  them  enumerated  by 
name  in  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  allies  of  Troy.  But  the  Iuon  to 
which  prominence  has  been  given  by 
E.  de  Roug^,  in  his  celebrated  disserta- 
tion on  the  epic  of  Ramses — in  ancient 
Egyptian  Iri-unaj  Iliuna, — must  dis- 
appear from  the  record  of  the  Trojan 
allies  of  the  Cheta  in  their  contest 
against  Sesostris,  for  the  reading 
lli-una  has  probably  to  be  rectified  in 
respect  of  the  first  part  of  the  name, 
;  t7i.*  It  is  not  to  be  read  lli-una,  but 
i     Ifa-tfna,  that  is  Maeonia, 

We  feel  bound  to  maintain  that  the 
whole  series  of  the  confederates  named, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  "  be- 
ginning from  the  furthest  extremities 
of  the  sea,"  as  the  texts  express  them- 
selves, is  an  historical  fact  of  capital 
importance.  It  gives  us  the  certainty 
that,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  nations 
enumerated  inhabited  the  same  terri- 
tories which  the  geogmphers  of  classi- 

'  Unless  we  are  altogether  deoeired,  both 
names  are  derived  from  Semitic  roots.  Pedasos 
reminds  of  the  root  patash  "to  hammer," 
whence  pattiah  "iron-hammer;"  gergesh  of  gir^ 
gash ;  Chaldean,  gargeshta ;  Arabic,  girgia 
**  clay,  loam — black  silt."  The  change  of  the 
Semitic  sound  ah  into  the  Greek  t  can  be  proved 
also  hj  other  examples:  compare  Kadeahj  in 
Greek  Kadytis. 

^  The  sign  in  question  is  of  a  polyphonic 
nature,  and  can  be  equally  well  read  iri,  Hi,  or  ma 
and  mar.  From  internal  reasons,  the  statement 
of  which  cannot  be  given  here  without  prolix 
explanations,  I  prefer  the  reading  ma, 


cal  antiquity  have  attributed  to  them. 
To  these  we  add,  with  particular  re- 
ference to  later  times,  the  names  of 
the  Shardana  (Shairdana)  and  Turash 
(Tuirash),  generally  with  the  epithet 
*'  of  the  sea  "  ;  which  denoted  nations 
distinguished  by  their  foreign  attire 
and  armament,  first  as  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  afterwards  also  as 
their  auxiliaries  in  the  wars  of  Ram- 
ses II.,  both  against  the  Cheta  and 
against  other  peoples.  It  is  the  war- 
like raoes  of  the  Sardians  and  the 
Homerio  Tpa>c9,  the  inhabitants  of 
Troas,  who  thus  show  themselves  for 
the  first  time  on  the  theati*e  of  the 
world's  history  as  faithful  allies  of 
the  Egyptians. 

But  under  the  successor  of  the  great 
Eamses,  king  Mineptah  II.  (about 
1300  B.C.),  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus, 
the  Shardana  and  Tura>)h  appear 
again  as  opponents  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  as  allies  of  the  king  of 
the  Libyans,  who,  from  the  west, 
on  African  soil,  made  a  formid- 
able attack  on  the  region  of  the 
Delta.  According  to  the  texts  relat- 
ing to  them,  they  appear  at  one 
time  as  *' peoples  of  the  sea,"  at 
another  as  "peoples  of  the  north," 
that  is  to  say,  as  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  brotherly 
community  with  the  kindred  tribes 
adjacent  to  their  native  seats.  The 
inscriptions  call  them  in  succession: 
the  "  Shairdana,  Shakalsha,  Akaiua- 
sha,  Leku,  Turisha,"*  which  we 
translate  :  "  the  Sardians,  Shakalsha, 
Achaeans,  Lycians,  Trojans."*  To- 
gether with  their  Libyan  friends,  they 
are  entirely  defeated  by  the  Egyp- 
tians in  the  battle  of  Prosopis;  and 


*  The  final  syllable  aha  or  aah  of  these  or 
other  proper  names  is  remarkable,  because  it 
represents  a  termination  (the  Greek  os)  which 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  Egyptian  writings ; 
it  is  conspicuous  in  the  proper  name  Mashauashn, 
also  written  Mashaua,  a  Libyan  people  called 
Haxres  by  the  Greeks. 

•  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  122,  foil.,  Eng. 
trans.,  2nd  ed. 
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are  partly  t^lain  and  partly  carried 
into  captivity^ 

Under  King  Ramses  III.  (1200  B.C.), 
the  Proteus  of  Herodotus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Alexandres  and  his 
beloved  Helen,  who  in  their  flight  are 
cast  away  on  Egypt,  this  country  is 
involved  in  new  wars  against  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  Large  confederations 
of  nations  rose  up  more  formidably 
than  ever  before,  to  join  in  hostile 
invasions  upon  Egypt.  From  the 
West  it  v^ras  the  Libyans  (Libu),  with 
their  allies,  who  threatened  Egypt's 
ancient  frontiers  and  independence. 
Among  their  allies  we  cite  the  Masha- 
uasha,  Asabta,  Hasa,  and  Bakana, 
since  the  same  forms  of  names  are 
clearly  preserved  in  the  classical 
dei»ignations  of  the  Maxyes,  Asbytae, 
Ausees,  and  Balcales.^  From  the  East 
"  the  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  the 
coastlands,"  at  one  time  also  called 
Hau-neb,  directed  their  attack  by 
water  and  by  land  against  Egypt. 
I'he  expedition  on  the  mainland 
issued  from  Asia  Minor.  The  peoples 
and  cities,  which  they  touch  in  their 
migration,  are  seized  with  fear  and 
terror.  ITiey  settle  down  in  the  land 
of  the  Amori  (Amorites)  and  establish 
a  fixed  camp.  Then  the  warlike 
attack  is  again  directed  against 
Egypt.  At  Migdol,  on  the  Pelusian 
arm  of  the  Nile,  they  join  their  con- 
federates, who  arriving  by  sea,  had 
sailed  up  with  their  ships  into  the 
broad  arm  of  the  Nile.  A  great 
battle  is  joined  between  them  and  the 
Egyptians  both  on  land  and  on  the 
water.  The  enemy  are  defeated  and 
killed  or  captured.  Eamses  III.,  the 
victor,  does  not  omit,  in  his  later  expe- 
dition against  Asia  Minor,  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Egypt ; 
and  he  attacks  their  cities  in  their 
own  land,  that  is  to  say  on  the  isles 
and    coast-districts    of    Asia   Minor. 

»  Hitiory  of  Egypt^  toI.  ii.  pp.  146,  foil.,  Eng. 
tnuis.,  2nd  ed.  •  Ibid.  pp.  153,  foil. 


This  is  the  brief  summary  of  the  rich 
representations  and  inscriptions  which 
cover  the  temple  walls  of  Medinet 
Abou  (in  the  western  quarter  of 
Thebes)  and  of  which  the  celebrated 
Harris  Papyrus  No.  1  contains  an 
epitome.' 

"  The  peoples  of  the  north,"  "  the 
inhabitants  of  the  isles  and  of  the 
coast  districts,"  appear  also  in  the 
wall-paintings,  in  two  separate  groups, 
distinguished  by  their  attire  and 
armament.  The  first  includes  the 
peoples  called  Purosata  or  Pulosata 
(Pelasgians  —  Philibtines  !),  Tekri  or 
Tekkari  (Teucrians)  and  Danau 
(Danai?).  Their  armament  consists 
of  spears,  short  swords,  round  shields, 
and  helmets  crowne^  with  feather- 
like crests.  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians  designated  as  Purosata  ap- 
pear on  the  monuments  as  the  most 
important  and  most  distinguished 
people  among  the  nations  now  men- 
tioned. The  termination  ta  gives  to 
the  name  a  Semitic  complexion,  and 
with  this  agrees  tbe  fact,  that  the 
root  PURos,  PURas,  PULas,  contains  a 
very  suggestive  meaning ;  for  palas, 
pcUash  (in  Hebrew),  falasa  (in  Ethi- 
opic)  means  "  to  make  a  way  for  one- 
self, to  depart  (abroad),  to  migrate." 
The  Purosata  are,  therefore,-"  the  wan- 
derers, foreigners,"  which  name  per- 
fectly suits  the  Pelasgians  of  the  Greek 
tradition,  whom  Attic  wit  conceived 
as  the  Pelargoi,  that  is  "  the  storks," 
which  come  and  depart  again.^^ 

»  Op.  cit  p.  155. 

**  The  name  lO  also  contains  a  similar  signiB- 
cation,  for  according  to  your  sagacious  judgment 
{Mycenae,  p.  20)  it  should  be  referred  to  the  root 
I  (in  ff/u,  /  go) ;  in  stating  which  I  ought  not  to 
leare  vnnoticed  the  attempt  to  bring  the  name 
of  the  goddess  lo  into  connection  with  the  Egyp- 
tian word  loh  *'  moon,''  (but  of  the  masculine 
gender  I).  Whether  the  name  of  the  lonians  is 
related  to  Jo,  as  I  see  from  some  remarks  of 
learned  Hellenists,  I  would  by  no  means  venture 
to  decide.  From  my  Egyptian  and  Oriental 
point  of  view  I  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  root 
I,  which  in  Semitic  as  well  as  in  Archaic-Egyp- 
tian (i,  NX,  ta ;  plural,  wu,  iou)  signifies  **  isle  " 
and  **  islanders."    In  the  Bible  the  lyyim  (once 
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The  second  group  is  formed  by 
the  kindred  (leoples  of  the  Shardana, 
Shakalsha,  and  Uashash,  with  the 
epithet  **  of  the  sea,"  that  is  valiant 
warriors  on  sea.  Their  armament  is 
essentially  distinguished  from  that  of 
thd  first  group.  Helmets  suimounted 
with  horn-like  crests,  coats  of  mail, 
armlets,  shields  with  handles  and 
bosses,  long  swords,  sandals  on  their 
feet,  —  all  give  them  a  chivalrous 
appearance,  especially  in  contrast 
with  the  Pelasgian  group.  The 
Greek  type  is  unmistakable. 

A  pylon  of  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Medinet  Abou  shows  the 
king  Ramses  III.  as  vanquisher  of  the 
Hau-neb,  that  is,  the  Hellenes.  He 
brings  to  the  god  Amon  of  Thebes 
thirty-nine  con(|uered  cities  with  their 
inhabitants,  the  names  of  which — 
often  of  Semitic  ongin — may  be  found 
again  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.^  I  cite  the  most  striking 
names  in  the  appended  list:  No.  6, 
Tarshcha  or  Tarshach  =  Tarsus.  No.  7, 
Salomaski  =  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  No.  8, 
Katian  =  Kition ;  No.  9,  Ai-mar,  I-mar 

also  Tyyin,  in  the  plaral)  are  a  general  synonym 
for  the  coast-lands  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. May  not  the  lonians  have  represented 
by  their  names  just  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  and  coaste?  At  all  events,  this  hint 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  examination.  The 
Bible  (Oenesisy  x.  4)  expressly  says  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Javan,  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Kittim  and 
Dodanim :  "  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles overspread  •,  in  their  lands,  each  according 
to  their  languages,  races,  and  peoples."  That 
the  ethnic  name  Javan  is  identical  with  Taones, 
lonians,  cannot  be  a  subject  of  the  slightest 
doubt.^  But  the  opinion  of  a  scholiast  deserves 
notice,  that  the  barbarians  had  denoted  the  Hel- 
lenes by  the  designation  laones,  as  if  the  name 
itself  had  been  of  a  barbarian,  that  is  to  say  no^ 
a  reek,  origin. 

*  For  the  full  list  see  Hist  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  158,  159,  Eng.  trans.  2nd  ed. 


•  German  ausgebreitet.    A.  V.  "  divided." 

*  This  was  clearly  seen  by  Milton,  who,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  fallen  angels  (Par,  Lost^  bk.  i.) 
calls  the  Greek  deities  "The  Ionian  gods,  of 
JavarCs  issue."  In  fact  IHN  is  identical,  letter 
for  letter,  with  \V  (Ion  :  with  the  added 
vowel  points,  Javan). 


=  Marion;  No.  10.  Sali  =  Soli,  and 
No.  11,  I-tal  =  Idalion ; — all  four  aL>o 
in  Cypnis.  No.  14,  Bitar  or  Bizar, 
exactly  represents  the  Hebrew  bezer, 
**  copper  mine."  No.  15,  Asi,  suggests 
the  name  of  Assos,  a  Mysian  city 
in  Troas,  or  of  Issa,  the  ancient 
designation  of  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
or  of  Issus  in  Cilicia.  No.  20,  Kerena, 
Kelena,  recals  Kolonae  in  Troas;  as 
does  No.  22,  Aburot,  Aburt,  the  Mysian 
district  of  Abrettene.  No.  23,  Eabur, 
Kabul,  shows  itself  again  in  the 
Greek  Kabalis,  the  name  of  a  district 
of  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  No.  24,  U-lu, 
if  the  transcription  of  the  name  is 
right,  brings  Iuum  to  mind.  No.  26, 
Eushpita,  Kushpat,  recals  the  Semitio 
Keseph  "silver,"  as  this  again  re- 
minds us  of  the  silver  city  Argyrion 
in  Troas.  With  No.  27,  Kanu,  might 
be  compared  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Caunus  in  Caria,  and  with  L(a)res 
one  of  the  cities  called  Larissa.  No. 
33,  Maulnus,  otherwise  also  written 
in  the  inscriptions  Muaullos,  Mulnus, 
calls  to  mind  the  Cilician  Mallus,  as 
do  No.  38,  Atena,  and  No.  39,  Earka- 
mash,  the  names  of  the  cities  Adana 
and  Goracesium,  likewise  situated  in 
Cilicia. 

In  this  and  in  all  similar  lists  of 
nations,  countries,  and  cities,  we  can- 
not think  of  a  strictly  geographical 
arrangement.  The  monuments  prove 
this  a  hundred  times.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  names  which  have  a  broad 
general  connection  are  not  separated. 
The  general  outline  which  includes 
the  above-mentioned  list  of  cities  is 
traced  out,  for  the  reference  is  to  the 
islands  and  coast-cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
of  that  region,  namely,  on  which  the  mi- 
grations of  Aryan  and  Semitic  groups 
of  nations  present  a  confused  scene  of 
movements  hither  and  thither.  The 
fact,  that  the  monuments,  which  are 
contemporary  with  the  Trojan  epoch 
begin  suddenly  to  speak  and  to  present 
the  wandering  tribes  according  to  their 
appearance  and  their  names  before  our 
astonished  eyes,  is  another  witness  of 
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the  certainty  of  the  Greek  traditions 
about  the  olden  time.  In  this  respect  the 
information  of  the  monuments  acquires 
a  value  beyond  all  description.  Troas, 
Mysia,  Maeonia,  Lycia,  appear  already 
as  the  fixed  seats  of  nations  bearing  the 
like  names,  on  the  west  coast  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  statement  of  the  classical  writers, 
that  King  Kamses  II.  (Sesostris)  ad- 
vanced on  his  victorious  expedition  as 
far  as  Thrace,  and  there  set  up  his 
last  memorial  pillars,  is  therefore  no 
empty  tale,  invented  to  glorify  the 
extent  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  Those  conquests  belong 
to  the  region  of  facts.  The  further 
progress  of  the  study  of  the  monu- 
ments will  hereafter  dissipate  the 
mist  which  still  covers  some  parts 
of  these  expeditions,  which  have  an 
historical  foundation.  The  broad 
general  fact  is  proved,  that,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century  be- 
fore our  era,  the  Greeks  and  their 
several  tribes  were  perfectly  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  carried  on  in- 
tercourse with  them.  This  is  already 
attested  by  the  Greek  fables  and  the 
classical  traditions.  Perseus,  Danatis, 
Menelaus,  Archander,  Canobus,  Paris, 
Helen,  are  names  which  stand  in  the 
closest  connection  with  the  geography 
and  the  history  of  Egypt  at  the  north- 
west comer  of  the  Delta,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Canobic  mouth,  for 
they  refer  to  times  in  which  lonians 
and  Carians  landed  on  the  same  coasts 
of  that  region  which  were  marked,  at 
the  later  epoch  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  names  of  the  Menelaite  and 
Metelite  nome.  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  ^  how  the  latter  denomination 
has  sprung  directly  from  the  Greek 
fi€T7)kxs  ('* immigrant,  foreign  visitor"). 
Long  before  Psammetichus  I.  had 
opened  the  land  to  lonians  and  Carians 
clad  in  bronze  armour,  in  order  to 
make  use  of  them  as  mercenaries  and 
auxiliary   troops,  the  Pharaohs    had 

«  See  Appendix  VIII.,  p.  742. 


already,  800  years  before,  obtained 
the  like  service  from  their  ancestors. 

There  are  two  tribes  especially, 
which  claim  our  whole  attention  at 
that  epoch;  these  are  the  Shardana 
and  the  Shakalsha,  the  predecessors 
of  the  lonians  and  Carians  of  the 
time  of  Psammetichus.  We  meet 
with  them  sometimes  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  suite  of  Libyan  kings  and  as 
enemies  of  the  Egyptians,  sometimes 
as  troops  allied  with  the  Egyptians 
against  Libyan  and  Asiatic  despots, 
as  hHS  been  stated  above  (p.  747). 
Misled  by  the  resemblance  in  sound, 
some  have  wished  to  recognize  in 
their  names  the  most  ancient  desig- 
nations of  the  Sardinians  and  the 
Sicilians.  But  for  all  this,  it  appears 
to  us  imix)S8ible  to  sever  these  tribes 
from  the  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bours in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom 
they  obtained  so  conspicuous  a  place 
through  their  Hellenic  appear^ce. 
We  believe  with  M.  Maspero,^  that 
the  names  refer  to  Maeonian  tribes, 
among  which  were  the  Shardana, 
the  Lydian  Sardians,  descendants  of 
Sardos,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
named  after  him.  When  Shardana 
served  in  the  armies  of  the  Pharaohs, 
they  did  not  at  all  renounce  the  rights 
of  their  native  home.  Maeonia,  the 
country  called  Mauna  in  the  ancient 
Egyptian  texts,  was  and  still  re- 
mained their  fatherland.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  peoples  called  Shakalsha 
and  Uashash,  whom  we  have  to  regard 
as  tribes  akin  to  the  Shardana.  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  that,  as  the  former 
have  been  regarded  as  inhabitants  of 
Sicily,  so  the  latter  are  viewed  by 
some  scholars,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Chabas,  as  the  prede- 
cessors of  the  Oscans. 

Here  then,  my  dear  Friend,  you 
have  in  bold  and  rough  outline,  from 
the  sketch  traced  on  the  monuments, 
the  picture  of  the  groups  of  nations 

*  See  his  ffistoire  ancienna  det  Feuplet  de 
r  Orient  (Paris,  1875),  p.  249. 
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who  peopled  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
about  the  Trojan  times.  Among  them 
the  Dardani,  the  Dardanians,  are  not 
wanting.  I  have  taken  pains,  as  far 
as  I  had  the  ability,  to  fix  clearly  the 
fundamental  lines  of  the  picture,  and 
to  follow,  so  far  as  accorded  with  my 
own  conviction,  the  masterly  first 
essays  of  £.  de  Koug6  and  Chabas. 
The  opinions  at  variance  with  theirs, 
which  the  study  of  the  monuments 
has  forced  upon  me  almost  against 
my  will,  have  respect  principally  to  the 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  I  feel 
obliged  to  regard  as  the  common  father- 
land of  those  Hau-neb  or  peoples  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  to  the  north  of  Egypt. 
I  repeat  that  to  recognize  the  Etruscans 
in  the  Tuirsha  or  Turisha  (Trojans), 
the  Oscans  in  the  TJashash,  the  Sicu- 
lans  in  the  Shakalsha,  and  the  Sardi- 
nians in  the  Shardana  (Sardians),  is 
repugnant  to  my  own  geographical 
convictions. 

And  where,  you  will  ask  me,  is  the 
Egyptian  Troy  (Troja),  the  site,  ac- 
cording to  classic  tradition,  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Trojans  who  followed 
Menelaus  and  remained  there  as  cap- 
tives? Granted  that  through  this 
story,  preserved  by  Strabo,  there  shines 
forth  a  bright  and  clear  ray  of  the 
historical  fact  of  the  old  relations 
between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Tro- 
jans (the  Turisha  of  the  monuments), 
confirming  what  I  have  maintained 
above,  yet  the  connection  between  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  of  Troy  is  in 


no  wise  established.  The  Egyptian 
Troja,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  like- 
named  mountain,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Nile  opposite  to  Memphis,  and 
now  called  Turray  bore  in  old  Egyptian, 
from  the  time  of  the  pyramid-building 
kings,^  the  designation  of  tardu  or 
iarcmiy  as  the  mountain  bore  that  of 
iurdu  or  turdut,  which  is  of  genuine 
Egyptian  origin,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  foreign  name  of  the 
Asiatic  Troy.  The  Greeks  travelling 
or  settled  in  Egypt  found  it  easy  to 
take  advantage  of  the  similar  names 
of  the  two  places,  in  order,  after  their 
wonted  fashion,  to  add  a  geographical 
basis  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  wars 
of  the  Egyptians  against  Troas.  Ac- 
cordingly the  captive  enemies  were 
represented  as  making  a  settlement 
at  the  place  referred  to,  and  calling  it 
Troy  in  honour  of  their  native  city. 

With  this  remark,  dear  and  valued 
Friend,  allow  me  to  close  this  long 
epistle.  On  reading  over  once  more 
the  little  that  it  contains,  I  feel  almost 
ashamed,  in  contrast  with  jour  bril- 
liant labours  and  discoveries,  so  rich 
in  results  and  consequences,  to  expose 
on  my  part  such  an  evidence  of 
poverty.  The  reasons  for  this  I  have 
explained  in  the  introduction.  Dis- 
pose of  my  slight  gift  according  to 
your  own  judgment. 

Henry  Brdgsch. 


»  See  History  of  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  91  (et  aiin'), 
Eng.  trans.  2Qd  ed. 
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ABYDOS,  oa  tlie  Hellespont,  colonized  by 
Milesians  under  Gyges,  128, 688 ;  no  ruins, 
but  pottery,  &c.,  128 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Accidents  at  the  excavations,  24;  narrow 
escape  from  fire,  27  ;  in  riding  to  shore  in 
the  dark,  52. 

Achaeam^  migrate  from  Peloponnesus  to  the 
Troad,  127;  the  Akaiuasha  of  Egyptian 
records,  747. 

Achaeorum  PorttM,  on  the  Hellespont,  pro- 
bably at  the  mouth  of  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  95. 

AchtUes  destroys  Pedasus,  134 ;  Theb^,  135 ; 
Lymessus,  136 ;  slain  by  Paris,  159 ;  in- 
tended maniiige  with  Polyxeua,  164 ; 
bronze  statue  of,  and  extravagant  honours 
to,  by  Cai-acalla,  179 ;  statue  at  N.  I.  in 
the  open  air,  181 ;  shrine  seen  by  Julian 
uninjured,  182. 

Achilles,  Tumulus  of,  on  the  shore  by  the 
Greek  camp,  151, 655 ;  deposit  of  his  bones 
with  those  of  Patroclus  in  a  golden  urn ; 
the  tumulus  now  so  called  inconsistent 
with  Homer,  649 ;  called  so  in  Pliny's  time; 
opened  by  a  Jew  in  1786 ;  his  incredible 
account  of  its  contents,  654-5 ;  author 
prevented  from  excavating,  655. 

Achilles  and  Hector,  combat  of,  55 ;  their 
race  round  Troy,  65 ;  discussion  of,  142, 
174 ;  easily  applicable  to  Hissarlik,  143 ; 
impossible  at  the  Bali  Dagh,  194. 

Achilleum,  town  probably  at  Koum  Kaleh, 
104 ;  independent  of  N.  Ilium,  167. 

Acland,  IT.,  *  The  Plains  of  Troy,*  187. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  widened  by  Cimon, 
compared  with  that  of  lihaca,  47 ;  of 
Mam,  on  Mt.  Aetos,  47,  48;  of  Novum 
Ilium,  Hissarlik  was  the,  38,  39 ;  temple 


of  Athen^  in,  168 ;  of  Ophrynium,  60 ; 
of  Troy  (see  Pergamos)',  acropolis  on 
height  opposite  the  Bali  Dash,  60. 

Adramyttium,  coins  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Adresteia,  city,  132. 

Adrestus  and  Amphius,  sons  of  Merops, 
dominion  of,  68 ;  defined ;  cities,  132. 

Aeanteum,  city,  103. 

Aegaeon.    See  Briareus, 

Aenea,  or  Nea,  question  respecting,  57. 

Aeneas,  prince  of  the  Dardanians,  25  (see 
Bardania);  prophecy  of  his  dominion 
over  Troy,  125 ;  flies  to  Lymessus  from 
Achilles,  136 ;  manifold  stories  of  his  fate, 
164;  connected  with  many  places,  165; 
worshipped  as  a  gol  at  K.  Uium,  165 ; 
said  to  have  betrayed  Troy,  in  revenge  for 
injury  from  Paris,  165 ;  tradition  in  the 
Troad,  that  he  reigned  there,  after  the 
capture  of  Troy,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Greeks,  165 ;  confirmed  by  Homer, 
165,  166,  and  accepted  by  Strabo,  166; 
confirmed  by  the  excavations,  518;  re- 
presentative of  the  Dardanian  line,  166 ; 
remarks  of  Gladstone  and  Grote,  166; 
account  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  167; 
with  Anchises  and  lUlus  on  coins  of 
N.  lliuro;  642,  647 ;  his  flight  with  them 
not  mentioned  by  Homer,  647. 

Aeiilian  (and  Achaean)  colonization  of  the 
Troad,  in  consequence  of  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus,  127;  led  by  the 
sons  bf  Orestes,  127,  128. 

Aeolic  Q reeks  at  N.  Ilium,  167 ;  their  en- 
thusiasm for  Trojan  traditions,  209,  210. 

Aeolis,  the  Trojan  land  called,  128. 

Aeolus  and  Aedids  in  Homer;  Aeolians 
unknown  to  him,  127. 
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Aeschylus  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  206. 

Aesepus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  d&cribed, 
100;  boundary  of  the  Lycians,  132; 
limit  of  Trojan  territory,  158. 

AesyeteSy  i  of  Alcatboiis,  tumulus  of,  the 
watcb-station  of  Polites,  therefore  be- 
tween Troy  and  tbe  Greek  camp,  147, 
656;  wrongly  placed  by  Demetrius  and 
Uestiaea  (q.  v.),  and  mociems,  at  the 
Fasha  Tepeh,  107,  108, 174-6,  185,  207, 
656;  site  probably  at  Koum  Ei»i,  175. 

Aetos,  M.,  in  Ithaca,  ''Castle  of  Ulysses" 
on,  first  excavations  at  (1870),  20 :  explo- 
ration of  (1878),  47 ;  cyclopeau  remains 
on  ridge,  47 ;  unique  cyclopeau  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital  on  tbe  levelled  summit, 
47,  48 ;  unnoticed  by  travellers  owing  to 
the  difficult  ascent,  48 ;  excavations  there ; 
pottery,  Ules  ornamented  and  inscribed, 
48 ;  curious  handmill,  48. 

AgamemnoTiy  s.  of  Atreus,  k.  of  Mycenae 
(jSyai  avip&v),  commander  of  the  Greeks, 
157 ;  his  sepulchre  thought  by  Aeschylus 
to  be  a  tumulus,  650. 

Ages  of  Stone^  Brome,  and  Iran,  according 
to  classical  writers,  252-3 ;  of  Stone  pro- 
per, not  at  Hissarlik,  Pre/,  xL ;  of  Copper, 
in  Ist  c,  see  Copper. 

Agora  of  Troy,  before  Priam's  palace  in  the 
Pergamos,  140, 161 ;  corresponding  to  the 
Ag.  in  front  of  chiefs  house,  3rd  c,  324. 

Agora  held  by  Hector,  near  the  tumulus  of 
llus,  147. 

Agora  in  the  Greek  camp,  149. 

Agora,  little,  discovered  by  Virchow  on  the 
Bali  Da^h,  55. 

Agrippa  fines  the  Ilians  for  accident  to 
Julia,  178.     See  Kovum  Ilium. 

Aiwadjik,  visited,  58,  59;  in  a  valley  of 
Ida,  69,  70. 

Ajaxy  Tumuli  ofl  1.  The  original  tomb  on 
the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  103,  648; 
with  temple  and  statue  (Strabo,  &c.),  652 ; 
laid  open  by  the  sea,  as  described  by 
Pausanias  and  Philostratus ;  the  gigantic 
bones  reburied  by  Hadrian  in  the  present 
tumulus;  present  remains,  652;  lar^e 
mutilated  statue  near  the  beach,  103, 
653 ;  ruins  of  city  near,  103. 
2.  See  In  Tepeh, 

Ajax,  s.  of  Olileus,  prince  of  Locris,  attempts 
to  violate  Cassandra  at  the  altar,  and 
perishes  on  the  voyage  home,  164. 

Akerit,  the,  of  Egyptian  records  (Carians  ?), 
123. 

Akshi  Kioi  or  Batak  (i.e.  "  swamp  ^  vil- 
lage, depopulated  by  plague,  and  replaced 


by  farm  of  Thy  mbra,  99 ;  site  of  the  ancient 
historic  Thymbra,  719.    See  Thymhra. 

Albano  hut-urns,  black,  like  pottery  of 
6ih  c  588. 

AlcathoHs,  s.  of  Aesyetes,  married  to  Hippo- 
dameia,  d.  of  Anchises,  147. 

Aldenhoven,  C,  *  Ueher  das  neuentdeckte 
Troja;  189. 

Alexander  the  Great,  visit  to  and  veneration 
for  Ilium,  the  heroes  of  the  war,  and 
Achilles,  171 ;  his  belief  in  N.  Ilium  as 
Troy;  force  of  the  argument,  210;  his 
favours  to  the  city,  172,  688;  "casket 
edition  "  of  Homer,  172 ;  his  descent  from 
Andromache,  173. 

Alexandita-Troas,  twvob  of,  at  Eski-Stam- 
boul,  visited,  56 ;  its  foundation  and  his- 
tory, 56  n. ;  Troy  placed  at,  by  some,  184 ; 
coins  of,  frequent  at  N.  Ilium,  612. 

Alexandres.    See  Paris* 

Alizonians.    See  Halizonians. 

Allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace,  158. 

Alluvial  Deposits  in  ])lain  of  Troy  and 
Hellespont,  disproving  advance  of  the 
coast,  84,  86  ;  confirmed  by  observations 
on  the  Stomalimne;  Yirchow's  investiga- 
tion of;  come  from  the  higher  mountains, 
especially  Ida,  87-89.  Comp.  Hellespont, 
Plain  of  Troy,  Scamander. 

Altar,  primitive,  below  temple  of  Athene, 
30,  31. 

Altars,  at  Thymbra,  715;  burning,  on 
whoris,  417,  418. 

Altes,  father-in-law  of  Priam  and  grand- 
father of  Lycaoo,  dominion  of,  the  Le- 
leges,  68,  134 ;  on  H.  Satnoeis  near  Pr. 
Lectum,  134  ;  cities,  134. 

Alyb^,  c.  of  the  Halizonians,  the  "  birthplace 
of  silver,**  prob.  on  the  Pontus,  253. 

Amphikyptllon,  depas  (dcVo^  a/i^iKvircXXov, 
Horn.),  a  two-handled  goblet,  not  a  double 
cup,  as  explained  by  Aristotle :  in  terra- 
cotta, lustrous-black  in  2nd  c,  red  in  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  6th,  dull  black  in  the  6th ; 
probably  still  used  in  Homer's  time,  299 ; 
synonymous  with  oXcio-ov  c{fi<^a>rov,  "a 
two-eared  (i.e.  handled)  cup,**  299- 
301;  Aristotle's  comparison  of  bees* 
cells  to  dfjL<f}iicu7rtWa  (only,  not  5cVa) 
explained,  301-2;  only  goblet  like  the 
Trojan,  found  at  Vulci,  302;— of  3rd  c.; 
lustrous-red,  often  very  large;  mode  of 
using,  371 ;  the  large  golden,  Tr.,  464 ; 
how  used,  464-5 ;  size  and  weight,  465 ; 
manufactture  of;  handles  soldered,  465; 
terra-cotta,  containing  bars  of  gold  (q.  v.), 
3  c 
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IV.,  495-6;— of  4th  c,  generally  like 
3rd,  518 ;  abundanf,  both  hand-made  and 
wheel-made,  534, 535 ;  some  of  hour-g  ass 
form',  hut  not  two.cups,  peculiar  to  4th  and 
5th  c,  black  in  4th,  red  in  5th,  always 
wheel-made,  535-36 ;  one  of  curious 
shape,  536 ;— of  5th  c,  much  smaller  tfmu 
in  the  preceding  cities,  577 ; — in  6th  c, 
only  2  and  small,  but  a  link  with  its  use 
in  Homer's  time,  596-7. 

Amphius.    See  Adrestm, 

Amphorae,  Trojan,  3rd  c :  two  -  handled, 
mostly  unique,  397-399;  one  found  on 
Thera,  399 ;  projection,  perhaps  for  support- 
ing rope,  397 ;  with  2, 3,  and  4  handles,  401. 

Amsterdaniy  author's  employment  at,  9. 

Anaxarchus,  172.  See  Bomer,  Casket  edi- 
tion of, 

Anchises  and  Aphrodite,  on  coins  of  N. 
Ilium,  643. 

Andalusia,  suspension-vases  from,  215. 

Andres,  Carl,  author^s  early  tutor,  6.    ' 

Andromache,  w.  of  Hector;  the  prize  of 
Neoptolemns;  married  Helenus;  mother 
of  the  Molossian  line  of  kingR,  164; 
Alexander  the  Great  descended  from, 
173. 

Animals,  Domestic,  remains  of,  in  Burnt 
City,  319,  322 ;  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Animals  ((luadrnpeds,  stags,  &c.),  and  birds 
(prob.  storks),  on  whorls,  418,  419 ;  in 
terra-cot ta,  4th  c. ;  at  Szihalom,  560. 

Animals^  heads  on  vases,  as  Phoenician 
tribute  to  Egypt,  595. 

Animals,  vessels  of  terra-cotta  in  form  of: 
with  3  or  4  feet,  frequent  in  2nd  and  3rd  c, 
294 ;  at  Cyprus,  294 ;  some  in  Peru  and 
Mexico,  294;  tripod  in  form  of  sow, 
2nd  c,  204  ;^-of  3rd  c,  with  ram's  head ; 
in  form  of  hedgehog,  sow,  sheep,  hog, 
mole,  hippopotamus  (q.  v.),  377;  similar 
vessels  found  in  Posen,  &c.,  377-8. 

Ankershagen,  in  Mecklenburg  -  Schwerin, 
author's  early  life  at,  1;  local  wonders 
and  legends,  1-3;  cattle  .of,  2. 

Annelids  abundant  in  'J'road,  1 14. 

Antdion,  venomous  snake,  22,  144. 

Antenor,  favoured  by  the  Greeks  for  bis 
good  faith ;  said  to  have  betrayed  Troy ; 
led  Veneti  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  Adri- 
atic, and  founded  Patavium,  164. 

Antigotius  Boson  (ob.  221  B.C.),  inscription 
probably  of  his  time  at  N.  Ilium,  633  f. 

Antilochus,  8.  of  Nestor,  killed  by  Memnon, 
159. 

Antiochus  1,  Soter,  his  visit  to  the  Troad, 
and  statue  at  Sigeum,  631 ;  his  liberality 


to  Ilium,   172,   632;    inscription  at  N> 
Ilium,  172.  627  f.    See  Inscriptions, 

Antiochus  III,  the  Great,  sacrifices  at  Ilium, 
171,  631 ;  expelled  by  the  Romans  from 
Atiia  Minor,  173 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  19. 

Antiquities,  Trojan,  destination  of  Dr. 
SchliemannW  collections,  66. 

Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138-161),  on  an  in- 
scription found  at  N.  Ilium;  name  mis- 
spelt ANTONIOY,  6.H7. 

Apaesus  ur  Paesus,  city ;  the  people  Mile- 
Mans  ;  destroyed,  and  inhabitants  settle  a4 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Aphrodite,  preferred  by  Paris,  promises  his 
reward,  157. 

Apollo:  his  servitude  to  Laomedon,  125 
temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos  of  Troy,  140 
Doric  temple  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  23,  609 
sculptured  metope  representing,  23,  622 
(see  Metope) ;  statue  of,  at  N.  Ilium,  trans- 
ferred to  Constantinople,  180 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I  Hum,  641 ;  temple  of,  at  Thymbra  (see 
Thymhra)',  Achilles  killed  at,  159. 

Apollo  Ismenius,  Phoenician  Eshmun,  154. 

Apollo  Smintheus  (fr.  2fiiv6os,  "field 
mouse"):  his  worship  ascribed  to  the 
leucrians,  122;  temples  at  Chrys^  and 
the  later  Chrysa,  122,  136. 

Apollodorus  on  origin  of  the  Trojans,  119. 

Appian,  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Aquatic  animals  (Diademiae  and  Echinae) 
imitated  by  Trojan  goldsmiths,  497. 

Aqueduct,  Roman,  of  N.  Ilium,  from  the 
upper  Thymbriu?,  carried  over  the  Thym- 
brius,  77,110,  610. 

Archaeology  unknown  to  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Archelaus,  s.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Cyzicus,  127. 

Archery,  bone  *  bracer'  for,  4th  c,  C66; 
such  used  by  the  Esquimaux,  566. 

Architecture,  domestic,  of  Troy,  prototype 
of  modem  houses  of  the  Troad,  53  f.,  314- 
317 ; — of  5th  c.  quite  different  from  4th ; 
houses  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Arctinus,  epic  poet,  Laocoon  and  Sinon 
taken  from,  160-1. 

Ardys,  s.  of  Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia,  sent  tribute 
to  Assyria,  130  n. 

Aretaeos,  surgeon,  of  Athens,  explains  the 
human  remains  in  a  funeral  urn,  227. 

Arethusa,  fountain  of,  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Arimi,  of  Homer,  dominion  of;  a  mythic 
people,  placed  in  the  "burnt  land" of  Lydia 
or  Cilicia;  identified  by  some  with  the 
Arimaei  of  Syria,  137. 

Arisbe,  the  "  divine"  (Hom.),  near  R.  Selletoj 
residence  of  Asius,  133. 
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Aristarches  Bey,  Great  Logothete  at  Con- 
stantinople, aids  author,  44. 

Aristides,  Greek  orator,  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179,  210. 

AristodicidtSy  of  Assos,  in  inscription  relat- 
ing to,  at  N.  Ilium,  unknown,  632. 

Aristotlt  on  the  hinas  dfi^ticun-cXXov,  dis- 
cussed, 299  f. 

Armenians  akin  to  Phrygians,  120 ;  a  non- 
Aryan  race,  120. 

ArrdbaetiSj  an  Athenian,  inscription  in 
honour  of,  N.  I.,  638. 

Arrian,  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Arrow-head,  golden,  on  "  Tower,*'  3rd  c,  pro- 
bably a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

Arrow-heads :  forms  of,  different  in  a  mould 
of  Ist  c.  from  any  "found,  248;  one  of 
copjier,  249,  250;  3rd  c,  bronze  or  copper, 
504;  the  ordy  one  with  barbs  found  in 
3rd  c,  506;  4th  c,  bronze,  664;  6th  c, 
bronze,  barbed,  another  without  barbs; 
similar  in  Denmark,  604  : — obsidian,  still 
made  and  used  for  small  game  by  Indians 
of  Yosemite  valley,  570. 

Artemis,  the  Ephesian,  a  non-Hellenic  deity 
combined  with  a  Greek  goddess,  154. 

Artemis  Nana,  of  Chaldea,  prototype  of  the 
Trojan  leaden  idol  (Sayce),  337,  694. 

Aryan  race,  not  E.  of  Halys  before  8th  cent. 
B.C. ;  evidence  from  Assyrian  monuments, 
120, 121. 

Aryballos,  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  bugle- 
shaped  vessels  of  6th  c,  596. 

Ascania,  city  of  the  Phrygians,  distant  from 
Troy  (Hom.),  120. 

Ascherson,  Paul,  Prof.,  List  of  Plants  of  the 
Troad,  727  f. 

Ashes,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  in  enormous 
quantities  in  the  3rd,  the  burnt  c,  266. 

Asia  Minor:  writing  and  syllabary  of, 
691  f. ;  influence  of  Baby  Ionian  and 
Hittite  art  and  writing  in,  694;  the 
peoples  of,  and  of  the  islands,  in  connec- 
tion with  Egypt ;  confederates  of  Libyans 
and  Kheta;  their  names  on  the  monu- 
ments, 745-749. 

Asiatic  Deities,  Karnes  of,  remoulded  in 
Greek  forms,  1 54-5. 

Asius,  son  of  Uyrtacus,  dominion  of,  on  coast 
of  Hellespont,  68 ;  Thraciaus  of  Sestos ; 
under  him ;  cities,  Arisb^  his  residence,  133. 

Assaracus,  2nd  s.  of  Tros,  152 ;  head  of  the 
Dardanian  line,  153. 

Assos,  ruins  of,  at  Behrahm,  58  ;  perfect 
ideal  of  a  Greek  city,  59 ;  walls  probably 
Macedonian,  but  in  part  eailier,  59 ;  coins 
of,atN.  I.,  612. 


Assurbanipal,  k,  of  Assyria,  sends  embassy 
to,  and  receives  tribute  from,  Gyges,  k.  of 
Lydia,  128,  698. 

Assyrian  Vases,  222. 

Assyrians,  first  knew  the  country  W.  of 
Halys  cir,  665  d.o.  ;  signs  of  connection 
*nth  Troy,  328. 

Asteris,  L,  45.    See  Mathitario, 

Astragals  (dtrrpaydkoi,  huckle-bones),  from 
1st  c,  263 ;  game  of,  in  Homer,  263 : 
story  of  Patroclus,  263  ;~3rd  c,  426. 

Astyra  in  Troas,  gold  mines  at,  253. 

Astyanax  (Scamandrius),  s.  of  Hector, 
thrown  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  164; 
mythical  founder  of  Scepsis,  167. 

Astyochi,  d.  of  Simois,  wife  of  Tros,  152 ; 
d.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Atargatis  (At^,  Cybel^,  Omphal^),  proto- 
type of  Trojan  female  idols  (Sayce), 
694. 

At4,  Phrygian  goddess,  153 ;  related  to  Atis, 
154 ;  Ilium  built  on  her  sacred  hill,  153, 
643 ;  personified  power  of  infatuation,  per- 
nicious eldest  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Eris, 
cast  by  him  out  of  heaven,  153 ;  wor- 
shipped on  Uissarlik ;  original  of  thellian 
Athene,  and  combined  with  the  Greek 
Athen^;  distinguished  from  the  Greek 
Ate,  154. 

Atheni,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 

Athens,  the  llian,  originated  from  the  Phry- 
gian At4  {q.  v.),  154 ;  on  a  coin  as  a 
Phrygian  goddess ;  combined  with  the 
Greek  Athene  as  A.  Ilias ;  her  symbols, 
the  Phrygian  cap,  spear,  torch  (replaced 
by  distaff  and  spindle),  and  owl,  154 ;  the 
cow  of  many  colours  her  symbol,  155 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  Ilium,  643. 

Athend  Ergane,  tutelary  deity  of  Troy ;  her 
character,  229 ;  the  whorls  (q,v,)  probably 
offerings  to  her,  229. 

Athens  Glaucopis  (ykavKStnis),  the  owl- 
headed  or  owl-faced  goddess  of  Troy ; 
argument  on,  282  f. ;  from  analogy  with 
Hera  Boopis  (g.v.),  282, 286 ;  three  stages 
of  the  symbolism,  287 ;  other  figures  of 
deities  with  animal  heads,  borrowed  by 
Greek  art  from  Asia,  288 ;  Prof.  Keller 
on  significance  of  the  owl  in  connection 
with  Athen^,  289;  true  character  of 
Athene  or  At^,  289,  290 ;  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  Egypt,  744. 

Athens,  temple  of,  in  the  Pergamos  of  Troy, 
140 ;  sitting  wooden  statue  of,  140 ;  the 
only  idol  mentioned  by  Homer,  233  ;  tem- 
ple in  Greek  Ilium,  168,  211 ;  discovered, 
29;  site  artificially  levelled,  30;  statue 
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and  iD8criptioD8  found  in,  29,  633.  See 
InacriptionSy  Metrodorus, 

Athos,  M.,  visible  from  Hissarlik  in  clear 
weather,  105. 

AtySf  8.  of  Manes,  k.  of  Lydia,  famine 
and  migration  under,  128. 

Augustus ;  his  project  of  capital  at  Ilium, 
178,  205. 

Augustus,  coins  of,  N.  L,  641 ;  as  founder 
(icTionyf),  I.e.  restorer,  646. 

Aulis  in  Boeotia,  Greek  fleet  assembled  at, 
157. 

Aurdius,  Marcus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644, 646. 

Auis :  of  bone  and  ivory,  Ist  c.,  261, 262 ; — 
3rd  c,  319, 430, 431 ;  horns  of  fallow  deer 
sharpened  for  use  as,  431 ;  of  bone  and 
ribs  of  animals,  4th  c,  566-7. 

Awl  ov  puTich,  bronze,  4th  c,  565. 

Axes  or  Celts,  stone :  of  Ist  a  (comp.  JcuU 
and  Jadeite),  238 ;  their  use  described  by 
•Sir  J.  Lubbock,  239 ;  for  domestic  purposes 
as  well  as  battle-axes,  244;  perforated, 
244 ;  how  drilled,  245 ;  parallel  examples, 
244, 245  ;— of  2nd  c,  275, 276 ;— of  3rd  c, 
445 ;  5  of  them  of  jade  (q.  v.),  446 ;— of 
4th  c,  2  of  jade,  569 ; — very  rare  in  5th  c, 
573 ;  a  precious  one  of  white  jade,  573. 

Aaces,  bronze,  none  in  the  pre-historio  cities, 
except  battle-axes  (q.  v.),  274. 

BABIES' feeding  bottles,  5th  c,  581 ;  6th 
c,  697. 

Babylonian  Vases,  222. 

Baking  pre-historic  pottery,  mode  of,  at 
open  fire,  219 ;  (see  Bismarck) ;  Vii'chow's 
opinion ;  author  differs  from,  520  n. 

Bali  Dagh,  the  (comp.  Bounarbashi),  ruins 
of  citadel  on,  not  Cyclopean,  19 ;  (lerhnps 
Gergis,  19,  208  ;  Priam's  Pergamus  (Le- 
chevalier),  185  ;  the  walls  and  pottery  late, 
192-3 ;  Ida  not  visible  from,  194 ;  tumuli 
on,  651 ;  Forchhammer's  account  of,  not 
exact,  655. 

Ballauf,  J.  H,,  befriends  author,  10. 

Balls,  3rd  a,  perforated,  of  serpentine,  use 
unknown,  442;  similar  in  Cyprus  and 
California,  442. 

Balls,  terra-cotta:  of  3rd  c,  one  with  a 
curious  pattern,  perhaps  astronomical, 
420 ;  with  owl's  face  and  hair,  the  snn, 
moon,  and  morning  star,  344,  420-1 ; 
with  iti  and  \f\,  349;  ciuious  pattern, 
in  8  fields,  probably  in  part  astronomical, 
421 ; — of  4th  c,  like  3rd,  518 ;  with  signs, 
perhaps  written  characters,  663, 564 ;  with 
bS  and  perhaps  a  cuttle-fish,  572 ;  very 
curious  with  8  fields,  572. 


Barrels,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  with  spouts, 
404;  with  handle  and  3  feet,  404,  405. 

Bars  of  gold,  small  perforated,  for  hanging 
strung  jewels  on,  Tr.,  463 ;  Tr.,  493,  498. 

Bars  of  gold,  with  horizontal  incisions, 
Tr.,  496 ;  analysis  of,  496 ;  may  these  be 
Homeric  talents?  496. 

Bars  of  silver  and  electrum  (j.  v.). 

Basements  as  store-rooms,  in  Uomer  and  in 
3rd  c,  326. 

Basin,  rude  hand-made,  one-handled,  5th  c. 
See  Bowls, 

Bcukeis,  coated  with  earth,  for  preserving 
grain,  perhaps  used  at  Troy,  324. 

Batak  (t.  e.  "  swamp  **).    See  Akshi  Kioi. 

Batieia,  Idaean  nymph,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
married  to  Dardanus,  119, 152,  657. 

Batieia  or  Myrin^,  Tumulus  of,  where  the 
Trojans  arrayed  their  troops^  146 ;  placed 
on  hill  of  Bounarbashi  by  Choiseul-Gonfiier, 
185, 657  : — (see  Pasha  Tept^h) ;  the  name 
("  brambly  ")  prob.  native  equivalent  to 
Greek  Myrin^  (q.  v.). 

Battle-axes,  stone:  of  1st  c,  244;  among 
Kgyptian  spoils  of  victory  from  W.  Asia, 
with  objects  of  high  civilization,  241  n. ; 
— 3rd  c,  of  green  gabbro-rock  and  grey 
diorite ;  similar  in  Denmark  and  (Germany, 
438 ;— 4th  c,  like  3rd  c,  518. 

Battle-axes,  bronze,  Tr.,  476,  477 ;  form 
copied  from  those  of  stone,  479 ;  analyses 
of,  477,  478 ;  similar  found  in  India, 
Babylonia,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  (2  only) 
at  Mycenae,  478-9;  also  of  copper  in 
Posen,  Hungary,  and  N.  America,  478; 
Tr.,  487,494,  495 ;— with  hole  for  fasten- 
ing to  shaft,  only  4  such  in  3rd  c,  606 ; 
similar  in  Sardinia,  and  of  copper  in  Hun- 
gary, 506 ;  others  of  common  'lYojan  form, 
506;— 4th  c,  like  3rd,  618;  only  5  of 
same  shape  as  3rd,  but  smaller,  565; — 
5th  c,  shorter  than  in  3rd  c.,  686-6 ; — 
6th  a,  one  bronze,  double-edged,  unlike 
any  in  the  6  pre-historic  cities ;  charac- 
teristic of  Asia  Minor,  606 ;  similar 
found  at  Mycenae,  frequent  in  Greece, 
Assyria,  and  Babylonia;  als>o  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  606 ;  analysis  of,  607. 

Battles  to  and  fro  in  the  Plain,  proof  of  short 
distance  of  Troy  fr.  Hellespont,  198,  200. 

Beads,  cornelian  and  glass  (q.  v.). 

Beads,  gold,  Tr,  487,  490,  493-5;  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  alloy,  497  ;  hundreds  in 
form  of  rings  and  leaves,  Tr.,  602,  503 ; 
— 6th  c.,  attached  to  a  bronze  brooch,  603. 

Beech-tree  (^iry^O*  before  the  Scaean  Gate, 
144 ;  discussion  of  its  meaning,  145. 
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Beech-trees  i^rfyoi)  on  tomb  of  llus,  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  208. 

Beiramich,  on  the  Scamander,  Tisited,  57; 
valley  of,  69. 

Bellerophmi,  his  <rrifx<xTa  \vypd  {11.  vi.  169), 
probably  of  the  old  syllabary  of  Asia 
Minor,  699. 

Be9ika,  Bay  of,  107. 

Begika  (i.e.  "citidle")  Tepeh,6ol ;  regarded 
by  Webb  as  the  tomb  of  Peneleos,  665 ; 
dimensions,  665 ;  excavated  by  the  author, 
55,  107,  108,  665;  strata  described  by 
Bumouf,  666 ;  pottery  found ;  vase-bottom 
with  incised  signs,  perhaps  meant  for  cunei- 
form, 666,  703 ;  large  masses  of  potsherds, 
703 ;  coarse,  of  large  hand-made  vessels, 
and  better,  of  smaller  vessels,  unlike  any  at 
Hissarlik ;  marks  of  wicker-work  on  vase- 
bottoms;  no  perforated  projections  for  sus- 
pension; two  wing-like  handles;  decora- 
tion of  net-work  and  lines,  667;  many 
pieces  with  indistinct  fk>ral  and  other  de- 
corations, and  signs  like  writing,  painted 
with  clay ;  remarkable  absence  of  whorls 
and  tripod  vessels;  fragments  of  only  2 
wheel-made  vases ;  a}l  signs  of  a  town  or 
village,  668 ;  polishing  stones,  but  no  stone 
implements ;  a  few  bones  and  shells ;  no 
tmce  of  a  funeral  fire,  669. 

Birds  of  the  Troad,  various,  little  known, 
112 ;  few  among  remnants  of  Trojan  food, 
chiefly  wild,  318,  322. 

bishopries  of  Troad  in  10th  century.  Ilium 
among,  perhaps  at  another  site,  183,  612. 

Bismarck,  Otto  von.  Prince,  on  the  manu- 
facture and  baking  of  the  gigantic  jars 
(see  Pithoi),  279,  '^80. 

Bit,  bronze,  6th  c,  605. 

Black  Obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  in  British 
Museum;  Bactrian  camel,  112,  and  ele- 
phant, represented  upon,  426-7. 

Boar,  frequent  in  Troad,  in  Ida  and  Mysian 
Olympus,  432 ;  in  the  Oreek  mythology, 
432 ; — tusks  abundant  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
319,  432,  571. 

Boar's  head  stamped  on  a  weight  of  lead, 
620,  621. 

Boeotia,  the  *  Catalogue  of  Ships,'  149. 

Bolts,  copper,  of  the  gates,  36 ;  comp.  Keys. 

Bone :  awls,  pins,  and  needles  of,  1st  c,  261, 
262 ;  parallel  examples  of,  262 ;— 3rd  c, 
engraved  tube  of,  425,  426 ;  handle  of  a 
knife,  427 ;  of  sticks  or  sceptres,  427, 428 ; 
comb,  430 ;  awls  and  needles,  430, 431 ; — 
4th  c,  piece  with  3  holes,  probably  an 
archer's  *  bracer,*  566;  awls,  566;  staft- 
handles,  567. 


Bones,  animal,  found  in  3rd  c. ;  small  instru- 
ments  made  from,  319;  those  found  at 
Troy  classified  by  Dr.  Moss,  322 ;  fossil,  of 
an  extinct  species  of  dolphin,  323;  of 
deer  and  boar,  found  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bones,  human,  not  found  in  urns  of  Srd 
and  4th  cities,  except  the  embryos  (5'.  v.), 
a  single  tooth,  39,  323,  and  a  skull,  511. 
See  Skeletons,  Skulls. 

Bodpis.    See  Eer^. 

Botany  of  Troad.    See  Flora  and  Plants. 

Bottle  of  pure  gold,  Tb.  ;  how  made,  466. 

Bottles,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  with  long  neck 
and  handle,  rare,  390 ;  similar  from 
Bethlehem,  Kimroud,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt, 
390 ;  without  handles,  395,  396 ;  with 
2  handles,  402;  examples  from  Cyprus, 
Egypt,  and  Assyria,  402;  tube-spouted, 
perhaps  for  feeding  babies,  406,  407  ;— 
4th  c,  lentil-shaped,  541 ;  wheel-made, 
of  various  shapes,  543,  544 ;  one-handled, 
546 ;— 5th  c,  wheel-made,  red  and  black, 
578, 579. 

Bottoms,  convex  and  pointed,  of  vases, 
supported  by  rings  (q.  v.)  of  terra-cotta 
and  stone,  440,  451. 

Bouleuterion  (or  Senate-house)  of  N.  Ilium, 
discovered,  21 ;  ruins  of,  609 ;  3  inscrip- 
tions in,  or  beside  its  foundations,  609, 
638.    See  Inscriptions. 

Bounarhashi  (t.  c.  "  Head  of  the  Springs," 
55)  and  the  Bali  Dagh,  Lechevalier's  site 
of  Homer's  Ilium,  18,  185 ;  author's  first 
visit  to  (1868),  18 ;  the  springs  examined, 
18 ;  distance  from  Hellespont,  19 ;  excava- 
tions, with  negative  results,  19 ;  revisited 
with  Prof.  Virchow;  height  of  ruins  on 
Bali  Dagh;  not  Cyclopean;  proved  late 
by  mode  of  working ;  pottery  only  Greek ; 
agora  discovered  by  Virchow;  the  (34 
or  40  instead  of  2)  sprinji^s  investigated ; 
not  Homer's  warm  and  cold  sources  of  the 
Scamander,  55 ;  their  temperature  tested, 
56 ;  village  of,  107.  See  itite  of  Homers 
llios. 

Bounarhashi  8a,  rivulet,  described  by  Vir- 
chow, 96;  its  swamps,  97;  canal  from, 
to  the  Aegean,  probably  of  no  great  anti- 
quity, 98;  another  canal,  99;  the  Sca- 
mander of  Lechevalier,  185. 

Bowls,  terra-cotta:  1st  c,  with  horizontal 
tubular  holes  for  suspension,  217;  black, 
228;  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  247;  none  of 
this  sort  in  2nd  c,  279; — 3rd  c,  with 
spout  and  handle,  394,  395;  large  two- 
handled,  397; — 4th  c,  2  with  a  cross 
painted  in  red  clay,  225;  two-handled. 
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hand-made,  539  ;  deep  plates  like  bowls, 
544;  with  handle  and  foot,  555;  per- 
forated like  a  sieve,  556 ;— :dark-brown, 
hand-made,  frequent  in  6th  c,  582; — 
6th  c,  two-handled,  or  tureen,  wheel- 
made,  589,  590 ;  double-handled,  593  ;— 
N.  I.,  fragments  of  painted,  614,  615 ; 
large  shallow,  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Bowhy  small,  in  pre-historic  cities,  perhaps 
for  lamps,  620.     See  Lamps,  Lighting. 

Box,  terra-cotta  covering  of  a,  Ist  c,  226. 

Boxes,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c.,  painted  with  red 
clay,  225;  with  cap-like  covers,  one  a 
tripod;  another  without  feet,  found  on 
wall  near  royal  house,  containing  ashes 
(prob.  of  a  deceased  person),  beads,  and 
carbonized  cloth  and  grain,  360-1 ; — 
tripod,  4th  c,  634. 

Bracelet,  copper,  1st  a,  251. 

Bracelets,  electrum,  Tr.,  491-2. 

Bracelets,  gold :  Tb.,  six  stuck  together,  458, 
459  ;  mode  of  manufacture,  458 ; — heavy, 
with  ornamentation  of  spirals,  rosettes,  &c., 
Tr. ;  how  made,  495 ;  2  heavy,  Tr.,  602. 

Brass  (opccxoXxof),  formed  by  copper  with 
the  zinc  of  Ida,  254. 

Braun,  Julius,  *  Oeschichte  d,  Eunst  in  ihrtm 
Entwicklungsgange,*  and  *  Homer  und  sein 
Zeitalter;  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  20, 189. 

Breast  Ornament,  long  tassel  of  gold,  Tr., 
500 ;  number  of  links  and  leaves  in,  501 ; 
its  remarkable  discovery,  502. 

Brentano,  E,,  'Alt-Ilion  im  Dumbrekthal,* 
188. 

Briareus  and  Ae^aeon,  equivalent  names  in 
the  *  language  of  gods  and  men,'  i.e.  Greek 
and  native,  704-5. 

Brick  City,  the  'ITiird  so  called,  518. 

Bricks,  not  used  in  Ist  and  2ud  c,  266  ;— 
sun-dried  or  slightly  baked,  used  8|)ecially 
in  the  3rd  c  ;  partly  vitrifitd  by  the  con- 
flagration, 21,  33,  34,  305,  314 ;  decayed 
into  formless  masses,  305,  by  rain  as  well 
as  fire,  317 ;  rarely  preserved  entire,  305 ; 
dimensions  and  make ;  contain  stmw,  314 ; 
— not  found  in  4th  c;  Virchow's  ex- 
planation; author  diffei-s  from,  620; — at 
Thymbra, dimensions  and  composition,  709. 

Bridle,  bronze,  6th  c,  605  ;  similar  in  Lake- 
dwellings,  605. 

Britannicus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Bronze,  Sir  J.  Lubbock  on  early  knowledge 
of,  in  Europe,  as  a  foreign  article,  257. 

Bronze,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  3rd  c, 
but  of  copper  in  1st  and  2nd,  249 ; — 3rd  c. 
(see  under  the  several  names  of  the  arms, 
ornaments,  &c.),  a  curious  pointed  imple- 


ment, 506 ;— 4th  c.,  implements,  &c.,  664, 
565  ;— 5th  c,  58n,  586 ;— 6th  c.,  603  f. ; 
— N.  1.,  620,  622. 

Bronze:  analyses  of  the  Trojan,  477,  478; 
highly  prized ;  etymology,  480 ;  t^emiiic 
derivation  of  j^oXxor  points  to  souix» 
whence  the  Aryans  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  received  it,  481 ;  analysis  of  battle- 
axe  of  6th  c,  607. 

Brooches  (i.e.  the  pin  only,  comp.  Fibula): 
copper  and  silver  in  1st  and  2nd  c,  249, 
250,  252,  275 ;  electrum,  found  with  fe- 
male skeleton,  2iid  c,  272 ;— 3rd  c,  bronze, 
found  in  urn  with  female  skull,  39 ;  with 
globular  heads,  common  in  all  the  pre- 
historic cities,  604 ;  also  with  spiral  heads ; 
one  double,  504 ;  {lacket  of  6  in  a  bone, 
cemented  by  oxide  or  carbonate  of  cop|«er, 
^13  ;— 4th  c,  564  ;— 5th  c,  585,  586  ;— 
6th  c,  with  gold  beads  attached  by  oxide 
or  carbonate,  603. 

Brooches,  beautiful  gold,  Tr. ;  constniction 
explained ;  ornaments  like  some  at  My- 
cenae, 4-8,  4b9. 

Brooch,  ivory,  bird  as  head,  6th  c,  601. 

Broughton,  Lord,  puts  Troy  at  Alexandria- 
Troas,  187. 

Brugsch'Bey,  H.,  Prof.,  *  History  of  Egypt,' 
123  et  passim ;  on  trilies  of  Asia  Miuor 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  123,  and  App. 
IX.  on  "Troy  and  Egypt,**  745  f.;  on 
"  Hera  Boopis,"  App.VlIf.  p.  740  f. ;  wor- 
ship of  the  cow  in  Egxpt,  as  the  symbol  of 
Isis,  740-742;  its  sj^tcial  seat  in  the  W., 
the  Libyan  norae,  fn  quented  by  foreigners, 
and  coimected  with  Trojan  legends,  742 ; 
connection  with  16,  embodied  in  myth  of 
DanaUs,  743,  744 ;  the  Libyan  Tehannu 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Marmarica,  74:^. 

Brunn,  H.,  on  the  metope  of  Apollo,  624. 

Brush'hattdles  of  terra-cotta,  with  remnants 
of  vegetaMe  bristles,  3rd  c,  414. 

Bryant,  Jacch,  *  Vindication  of  Himier^  186. 

BUcJmer,  W.,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Buchholz  on  the  Dominions  of  the  Tmad, 
68;  his  ^  Homerische  Eosmographie  und 
Geographic,'  68  n.,  132  n.,  188. 

Buckets,  terra-cotta,  for  drawing  water  from 
wells,  with  impression  of  rope  on  handle, 
like  those  used  in  Egypt :  3rd  c.,  381 ; 
4th  c,  554. 

Buckow,  Neu,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
birthplace  of  the  author,  1. 

Bugle-shapfd  vessels  of  6th  c,  also  Etrus- 
can and  Greek,  596. 

Buildings,  found  in  the  several  strata,  21 
(comp.  Ardiifecture.  Housc'-walls,  Tempif, 
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Tower f  Walls,  ^c) :  large  in  4th  city,  23 ; 
Ghreek  wall  belonging  to,  28,  29 ;  Hellenic 
and  pre-Uellenic,  40 ; — 2nd  c,  a  large  one 
of  stone,  269 ; — 3rd  c.,  of  bricks,  vitrified 
by  the  conflagration,  305 ;  enormous  masses 
of  remains,  also  of  small  red  stones ;  easily 
distingnished  from  those  of  2nd  settlers; 
— 4th  c,  stone  substructions,  519,  520; 
— 5th  c,  of  wood  and  clay,  573. 

Bujtkk  Bounarhashi  visited,  58,  59. 

Bunbury,  E.  H,,  *  Cyclopean  Remains  in 
Central  Italy;  192. 

Burial  of  Beady  someiimes  used  in  N.  L,  39 ; 
rare  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  39 ;  used  at 
Thymbra,  718,  719.    Comp.  Cremation, 

Burialy  in  Homer,  for  the  performance  of 
funeral  rites  without  actual  interment, 
649,  650. 

Bumouf,  E,,  joins  author  at  Troy  (1879), 
53 ;  his  maps,  plans,  sketches,  geological 
and  other  researches,  53  et  passim, 

Bumofjfy  E.y  and  Mdlle.  X.,  drawings  of  the 
whorls  and  balls,  421. 

Burnt  City  (see  Third  City,  Troy,  and 
Conflagration) :  now  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel ;  points  of  correspondence 
with  Homer,  683,  684,  and  Frtf. 

Buttons,  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made,  490-1 ;  he- 
mispherical, Tr.,  498. 

Byzantine  remains,  none  at  N.  I.,  612. 

CABIBI,  sons  of  Hephaestus,  mythical  me- 
tallurgists in  Phrygia  and  Samothrace, 
country  of  Pergameues  sacred  to,  255. 

Caedna  of  Cyzicus  (2nd  cent,  a.d.),  base  of 
lost  statue  of,  with  its  footprints,  found 
at  N.  I.,  637.    See  Inscriptions. 

Caesar,  Julius,  favours  Ilium,  both  in  imi- 
tation of  Alexander  and  ns  de.«cendant  of 
lulus,  s.  of  Aeneas;  privileges  granted  to 
the  Ilians,  177,  207 ;  his  visit  to  Troy, 
vow  to  restore  it  (Lucan),  206. 

Caicus,  R.,  limit  of  Trojan  territory,  67. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia, 
adopted  by  Augustus,  governor  of  Asia, 
died  A.D.  4;  his  favour  to  N.  I.  attested 
by  an  inscription,  178,  633. 

California  made  a  State,  July  4, 1850,  and 
author*s  consequent  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  12. 

Callicolon^,  M.,  probably  not  Kara  Your  (as 
Demetrius  held,  17b),  but  Oulou  Dagh, 
59,  71, 109, 145-6,  678. 

CaUinus,  of  Ephesus,  earliest  Greek  elegiac 
poet,  in  7th  cent.,  l'J2. 

CaUirrhoi,  d.  of  Scamander,  wife  of  Erich- 

i  thonins,  152. 


CaUisthenes,  172.  See  Homer,  Caaket  edu- 
tion  of, 

Calvert,  Frank,  U.  S.  Vice-Consul  at  the 
Dardanelles,  holds  the  ruins  at  Bali  Dagh 
to  be  Gergis,  19;  convert  to  the  Troy- 
Hissarlik  theory ;  owner  of  part  of  His- 
sarlik;  excavates  there,  20;  his  ^Asi' 
atic  Coast  of  the  Eellespont,*  *  Contribu' 
iions  towards  the  Ancient  Geography  of 
the  Troad,'  and  *  Trojan  Antiquities,'  91, 
189 ;  on  '*  Thymbra,  flanat  Tepeh,**  App. 
IV.,  706  f. ;  excavates  the  tumuli  of  Priam, 
655,  and  Patroclus,  656. 

Calvert,  Fred,,  the  late,  excavates  the  tumu- 
lus above  Ren  Kioi,  655. 

Camel,  Bactrian,  in  the  Troad  ;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  111.;  anciently 
strange  in  Asia  Minor,  112. 

du  Camp,  Maxime:  *  V Emplacement  de 
Vllion  d'Eomhre,'  190. 

Camp,  Naval,  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  Helles- 
pont, between  Capes  Sigeum  and  Rboe- 
teum,  73, 91, 149 ;  length,  30  stadia  (3geog. 
miles),  148 ;  to  the  lelt  ( W.)  of  mouth  of 
the  Scamander,  92, 147 ;  objection  of  W. 
Christ  answered,  93 ;  in  sight  of  Troy, 
207 ;  in  3  lines ;  order  ot  the  sbi^is 
and  divisions,  148  f. ;  the  agora,  149 ;  no 
tents,  but  huts,  149;  that  of  Achilles 
described,  150;  open  space  where  games 
were  held ;  goals,  151 ;  tumuli  of  Patro- 
clus and  Achilles  on  the  shore,  151 ; 
common  tumulus  and  earthen  wall  of  de- 
fence, 151 ;  feint  of  burning  it,  160. 

Camp,  Trojan,  at  tumulus  of  llus,  before 
Ilium,  visible  from  the  ships,  200 ;  objec- 
tion founded  on,  answered,  207. 

CaracaUa :  visits  Ilium,  honours  Troy  and 
Achilles  with  mad  extravagance,  kills 
his  friend  Festus  to  imitate  the  funeral  of 
Patroclus,  179  (see  Ujek  Tepeh) ;  coins  of, 
N.  1.,  643-7. 

Caresus,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68;  described,  100. 

Carlisle,  Lord,  *  Diary  in  Turkish  Waters,' 
187. 

Caritns,  allies  of  Trojans,  168. 

Cassandra,  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Castron,  in  Ithaca.    See  Polis, 

Catakekaumeni  (the  **  burnt  land  ")  of  the 
myth  of  Typhoeus,  137 ;  seat  of  the  Ho- 
meric Arimi  (q,  v.). 

Caterpillar  on  Trojan  terra-cottas,  4th  c.,562. 

Cauldron  (Kt^rfs),  copper,  Tb,  with  frag- 
ments of  bronze  weapons  fused  to  it, 
474 ;  handles,  how  put  on,  475 ;  use  of 
cauldrons  in  Homer,  475 ;  one  among  the 
Egyptian  tribute  from  W.  Asia,  475. 
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Cavern,  natural,  and  spring,  near  N.  I.,  on 
W.  slope  of  Hissarlik,  625;  excavated, 
only  late  potsherds  and  bone^,  626. 

Cebren,  R.,  in  the  Troad,  epical ly  connected 
with  Gebriones,  s.  of  Priam,  121. 

Cehrenia,  table-land  between  Dardaoia  and 
Troy ;  with  (of  old)  a  c.  Cebren6, 138. 

Cellars,  Greek,  30;  subBtructions  served  as, 
in  Trojan  houses,  ancient  and  modern, 
54  f^  317;  gigantic  jars  (vlBoi)  in,  33 
(see  Pithoi) ;  for  wine,  in  W.  Asia,  men- 
tioned in  Egyptian  records,  379  n. 

CWte,  origin  of  the  word,  238  n.  (See  Aoces.) 

Cementing  action  of  chloride  of  copper  and 
silver,  494;  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of 
copper,  504 ;  ei  passim. 

Censers,  terra-cotta:  3rd  c,  411;  similar 
one  from  Zabor<5wo,  412 ; — 4th  c,  555 ; 
similar  in  Lusatia,  Posen,  and  Germany, 
224,  555,  556 ;— 5th  c,  580 ;— Greek  and 
Graeco-Phoenician,  with  3  feet,  355. 

di  Cesnola,  General  Luigi  Palma,  •  Cyprus^ 
293-5,  853,  385  et  passim. 

Ceteians  (ol  K^ciot),  the,  dominion  of  Eury- 
pylus,  on  the  Calcus,  bordering  on  Lyr- 
nessns,  68, 136, 137, 160 ;  identided  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  the  Kheta  and  Khattai 
of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records,  the 
Hittites  (Chethites)  of  SS.,  137;  led  by 
Menmon  to  Troy,  159. 

Chahas,  *  £tudes  mr  VAntiquiti  historique ;' 
iin  early  Hellenic  populations  in  N.W. 
Asia  Minor,  132. 

Chalcis  or  Cymindis  (XaXxtV,  Kv/uvdir,  Horn, 
t.  e.  "  yellow  '*)>  Greek  and  native  names  of 
a  lYojan  bird ;  its  form  assumed  by  Sleep 
(^YfTvor),  113 ;  mythical  connection  with 
the  Corybantes,  workers  in  hrame,  113  n. 

Chalk,  incised  ornamentation  filled  in  with, 
passim ;  practised  in  primitive  Gaul,  594. 

Charidemus,  mercenary  chief  in  time  of 
Philip  II.,  takes  Ilium  by  a  stratagem,  171, 
688. 

Chersanesus,  the  Thracum,  seen  from  His- 
sarlik,  105. 

Chests:  supposed  wooden  of  the  great 
Treasure,  41, 454 ;  Priam's  treasure  chests, 
454 ;  quadrangular  shape  of  a  chest  con- 
taining carbonized  grain,  3rd  c,  a  puzzle 
and  suggested  solution,  323-4. 

ChiUak,  village  and  rivulet,  108, 109 ;  Troy 
placed  at,  by  Clarke  and  Webb,  188. 

ChigH  Dagh,  visited,  56 ;  height,  56, 107 ; 
vast  Hellenic  ruins,  57. 

China  and  Japan,  the  author's  first  book 
on, « La  Chine  et  le  Japon  (1866),'  18. 

Chinese  bronze  cup  for  libations,  as  a  paralltl 


to  the   gold  d4iras    o^ticvn-cXXov,  465, 
466. 

Chloride  of  silver  and  copper  on  the  metals, 
252 ;  cementing  action  of,  468. 

ChoisetU'Qouffier,  tVench  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  patronizes  Lechevalier  and 
adopts  his  theories;  visits  the  Plain  of 
Troy;  his  views  of  Trojan  topography, 
184  f. 

Christ,  W.,  *  Topographie  der  Troianiechen 
Ehene,'  92, 190;  on  the  site  of  the  Greek 
camp,  93. 

Chrysa,  near  Hamaxitos,  later  than  ChryaS, 
with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  136. 

Chrysi,  Ciiician  c.  of  Troad,  close  to  Theb^, 
on  the  sea  with  a  (ort,  with  temple 
of  Apollo  Smintheus;  destroyed  before 
Strabo's  time,  136. 

CUieians,  dominion  of,  68, 134.  See  Ceieian^ 
CUidans  of  TkebS,  JEurypylus,  Mynes, 

CUieians  of  Theb6,  in  Troad,  dominion 
of  E^tion,  68,  123,  125;  same  race  as 
people  of  Cilicia,  125 ;  cities,  Thebe,Chfy9£, 
CilU  (q.  v.),  136 ;— of  Lymesms,  137. 

CUla,  d.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

CiUaeus,  R.  and  M.,  near  Cill^,  136. 

CilU,  Ciiician  city,  near  Antandros,  founded 
by  Pelops,  with  temple  of  Apollo,  136. 

Cimmerians  invade  the  Troad  and  devastate 
Asia  Minor  in  time  of  Gyges  and  Assur- 
banipal  (dr.  665  b.c.)  ;  the  Gimirrai  of 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  130  n. 

Circassians  in  the  Troad,  outrage  by,  51. 

Cisseus,  f.  of  Hecuba,  156. 

Cities,  successive,  on  Hissarlik.  See  under 
First  City,  Second  City,  &c 

Cities,  Oredc,  bites  of,  on  low  hills  in  plains, 
like  Hissarlik,  195. 

Clarke,  Dr.  E.  D.,  his  Travds ;  agdnst  the 
Bounarbashi  theory;  places  Troy  at 
*lX(€a>v  Km/xi;,  which  he  puts  at  Chiblak, 
20, 188. 

Claudius  grants  exemption  to  Ilium,  178. 

Clay :  cylinders  of,  perforated,  slightly  baked, 
peculiar  to  3rd  and  4th  c,  558,  559; 
similar  in  Liake-dwellings  and  German 
tombs,  559  ;  flat  p<Tforated  pieces  of  clay, 
559, 560 ;  similar  from  Thera  and  Nimroud, 
560 ;  quadrangular  perforated  pieces,  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  c,  560 ;  curious  cube  of,  with 
hole,  and  incised  ornamentation  of  ^y&c, 
561. 

Clay-cakes  (galettes),  used  to  consolidate 
debris  in  foundations  of  the  first  3  or  4 
pre-historic  cities,  213 ;  in  2nd  c,  269 ; 
in  drd  c.,  805,  307 ;  circuit  wall  founded 
on;   Bumoufs   section  and  description, 
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307-8 ;  at  base  of  walls  of  royal  house, 
325 ;  in  foundations  of  4th  c,  308. 

Clay-'coating  of  pottery  of  1st  c.,  219. 

Clay  houses  of  6th  c,  573. 

Cleopatra,  d.  of  Tros,  162. 

Climate  of  the  Troad,  38,  101  f. ;  tempera- 
ture, 101 ;  table  of  winds,  fine  days,  rain, 
and  cloud,  101 ;  prevalence  of  violent  N. 
winds ;  rainy  season  in  winter,  but  seldom 
severe ;  great  frosts  recorded ;  Webb's 
glowing  description,  102. 

Clothes-hooks,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  378. 

ClytiuSj  s.  of  Liaomedon,  166. 

Coined  money  unknown  to  Homer,  613. 

Coins,  Greek :  of  Antiochus  III.,  found  at 
N.  I.,  19 ;  of  Gonstans  II.,  the  latest  found 
at  N.  I.,  612 ;  Ithacan,  Qreek  and  Roman, 
in  Ithaca,  60;  at  Ophrynium,  60. 

Coins  of  N.  I. :  proof  of  belief  in  its  identity 
with  Troy,  179 ;  enormous  number  picked 
up  on  surface,  and  found  in  the  trenches ; 
all  bronze ;  none  earlier  than  Macedonian ; 
chiefly  of  Ilium  itself ;  many  of  Alexan- 
dria-Troas;  some  of  other  cities,  612; 
account  of  the  coins  found  at  N.  I.,  by  M. 
Achilles  Postolaocas,  641  f. ;  autonomous, 
silver  and  bronze,  of  Macedonian  period ; 
imperial,  bronze  only,  from  Augustus  to 
Gallienus ;  the  silver  tetradrachms  artistic 
of  Attic  standard,  with  name  of  the  Ilian 
Athene ;  their  date ;  types  of  the  bronze ; 
Athen^  Roma,  the  wolf,  Apollo,  Gany- 
medes,  641;  Hector;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
chises  and  liilus,  642-3  ; — types  of  the  im- 
perial bronze,  Zeus  Nikephoros,  Dardanus, 
642 ;  the  Palladiiun ;  llus  and  the  cow, 
642-3;  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  Nestor, 
Priam,  643 ;  Hector,  643-647 ;  death  of 
Patroclus ;  Scamander ;  Ilium  and  Boma, 
646-6;  Ganymedes;  Aeneas,  with  An- 
chises and  liilus,  647. 

Cold,  intense,  on  Hissarlik  in  February  and 
March,  26,  38,  62. 

Colours  of  pottery :  lustrous-black  of  Ist  c, 
218,  &c. ;  how  produced,  220;  brown, 
green,  grey,  red,  yellow,  &c.,  221-225  et 
passim: — of  large  pithoi,  always  dark- 
red,  280. 

Columns,  drums  of  Doric,  of  temple  of 
Apollo,  N.  I.,  23 ;  drums  and  capitals  of 
Corinthian,  of  temple  of  Athen6,  27,  608, 
609 ;  granite  monoliths  in  a  quarry,  like 
those  of  Alexandria-Troas,  66. 

Comb  of  bone,  3rd  c,  430. 

Commodus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642-647. 

Conchylia  of  the  Troad,  Virchow's  account 
of,  114  f. ;  the  purple  murex,  115 ;  species 


of  cochleae  and  concttylia  used  as  food  by 
Trojans,  remains  of  in  houses  of  burnt  c, 
116,  318;  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
116. 

Cones,  2  terra-cotta,  of  6th  c,  inscribed 
with  the  Cypriote  character  mo,  like  one 
found  at  Nineveh,  128,  682-3,  698. 

Conflagration,  no  trace  of,  in  Ist  or  2nd 
stratum,  22 ;  traces  of,  in  drd  stratum 
(of  Troy),  21,  31 ;  not  in  S.E.  comer,  64 ; 
striking  effects  of,  306-312;  its  centres 
and  direction,  313. 

Conradi,  pastor  in  Ankersbagen,  4  n. 

Consians  II.,  his  coins  the  latest  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Constantino  the  Great,  first  design  of  new 
capital  near  N.  Ilium,  180, 206 ;  his  stattie 
on  '  the  burnt  column '  at  Constantinople 
one  of  Apollo  from  N.  I.,  180. 

Constantinople,  Museum  of.    See  Museums. 

Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus  (10th  cent.) 
mentions  a  bishopric  of  Ilium,  183,  612. 

Come,  A.,  *  Trojanische  Ausgrahungen,*  188. 

Cookson,  Chas.,  English  consul  at  Constan- 
tinople, supplies  implement^  25. 

Coomassie,  bronzes  from,  with  j^,  363. 

Copper,  ornaments  and  utensils  of,  in  1st 
and  2nd  c,  but  of  bronze  (q.  v.)  in  3rd  c, 
249 ;  parallel  examples,  249 ;  analysis  of; 
specimens  harder  than  modem  commercial 
copper,  261  (comp.  next  art.);  a  pre- 
Bronze  Copper  Age,  261,  257,  268; 
other  objects,  263;  no  laucen  or  battle- 
axes,  262 ;  mines  in  Troad,  263 ;  native 
on  Lake  Superior,  used. by  Indians  for 
wea|x>ns,  &c,  267,  738 ;  anciently  har- 
dened by  plunging  in  water,  481,  482 ; — 
plate,  with  2  discs,  Tb.,  perhaps  hasp  of 
the  chest,  468-9;  vase,  Tr.,  486;  frac- 
tured vessel,  with  gold  beads  cemented  on 
by  oxide,  Tr.,  496. 

Copper,  hardening  of,  App.  VII.,  a  supposed 
lost  art,  ascribed  to  the  Incas  of  Peru,  737 ; 
daggers  and  swords  of  hard  copper  of  the 
Hurons,  found  under  Lake  Superior,  738 ; 
discovery  of  alloy  of  copper  and  rhodium 
by  Mr.  Duffield,  738 ;  the  copper  of  the 
Incas  found  to  be  of  the  like  alloy,  738 ; 
experiment  of  Professor  Roberts,  739. 

Cord  for  suspending  vases,  remnants  of, 
found,  1st  a,  217. 

Com,  Indian,  in  the  Troad,  118. 

Comrhruisers  (or  Mullers),  stone:  1st  c, 
parallel  examples,  236,  237; — 2nd  c, 
275 ; — 8rd  c.,  enormous  numbers  in  first 
4  cities;  similar  at  Mycenae,  and  in 
Hungary  and  Germany,  442;  —  4th  c, 
669,  570;— 6th  c,  very  few,  683-4;— 
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found  in  Egypt,  570,  584;  still  used  by 
N.  American  Indians  in  the  Yosemite 
valley  for  poundinir  acorns,  570. 

Comeliany  beads  of,  Tr.,  493. 

Carti,  Count,  Italian  ambassador  to  the 
Porte,  aids  aiuh(»r,  44. 

CoryhanUs,  mythical  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
thrace,  originated  fr.  Phiygia,  255,  256 ; 
name  derived  by  some  from  corium,  the 
Cypriote  for  *  copper; '  from  the  Zend,  256. 

Cory  thus,  s.  of  Paris,  157. 

Cotton,  in  the  Troad,  118. 

Cotylus,  M.,  in  Ida  range,  regarded  by  some 
as  source  of  Scamander,  58. 

Covers  of  Vases :  Ist  c,  with  double  holes 
for  suspension,  215;  mode  of  fastening, 
221 ; — 2nd  c,  with  crest-like  handle ; 
owl-faced,  291 ; — 3rd  c,  with  crown- 
shaped  handle,  303,  3{)8,  369,  382 ;  owl- 
faced,  341,  343 ;  different  forms,  flat  or 
cap-like,  354;  flat,  with  handle,  370; 
wheel-made,  in  shape  of  a  stopper,  369 ; 
crown-shaped  and  with  simple  arched 
handle ;  like  modem  Phrygian  water- 
vessels,  374 ;  similar  covers  from  Szi- 
halom,  375 ;  in  form  of  a  flower-saucer, 
411;  remarkable,  with  tree,  stag,  and 
cuttle-fish  or  tortoise,  413 ;  in  form 
of  a  stopper,  similar  from  Szihalom,  422, 
423 ;— 4th  c,  crested  and  owl-faced,  522, 
523 ;  unique,  wheel-made,  with  3  feet,  as 
if  to*be  used  as  a  cup,  530-1 ;  with  curious 
handle,  538;  bell-shaped,  with  arched 
handle,  542  ;  with  holes  in  edge  for  tying 
down,  ornamented  with  ^  and  \f\,  562 ; 
similar  one  fr.  Lusatia,  562  ; — 5th  c, 
crested  and  owl-faced,  575-6;  crown- 
shaped,  latest  example,  580. 

Cow  of  many  colours,  guide  of  Ilus  to  site 
of  Ilium,  153 ;  the  symbol  of  Athen^  or 
At^,  155;  parallel  legends,  ancient  and 
medieval,  155, 156 ;  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  643. 

CoWf  worship  of,  in  Egypt,  740  t  See 
Jfera  Boopis, 

Cow  (or  Ox)  on  handle  of  a  bronze  dagger, 
3rd  c,  504. 

Cows  or  Oxen,  terra-co'ta,  4th  c. ;  how  they 
diflfer  from  those  at  Mycenae;  one  from 
lalysus,  660. 

Cows^  heads  on  vase-handles,  frequent  in 
6th  c,  never  in  the  5  preceding,  599 ; 
probable  origin  of  the  two-horned  vase- 
liandles  of  Italy,  599 ;  numerous  examples 
of  the  cow-head  in  pre-historic  remains,  in 
gold,  bronze,  and  terra-cotta,  600,  601. 

Cranes  in  the  Troad,  Homer's  simile  from, 
113. 


Craters  (icpar^/xs,  Hom.  Kptirrjpfs),  large 
terra-cotta  bowls  for  mixing  wine  with 
water,  with  2  and  4  handles,  from  3rd  c, 
403 ;  frequent  mention  of,  in  Homer,  403 
(sometimes  altfo  of  metal,  404) ;  by  other 
Greek  authors,  404 ;  on  Egyptian  reliefs, 
404 ;  Etruscan  clay  models,  404. 

Cremation  of  Dead,  used  at  N.  I.,  39 ;  general 
in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  39,  i270. 

Crest,    See  Helmets. 

Crete,  tradition  of  1  eucrian  migration  from, 
to  the  Troad,  121,  122;  renemblance  of 
Cretan  and  Trojan  names,  122. 

CreUsaj  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

Cnmean  War,  commercial  effect  of,  13,  14. 

Crispina,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  64*J,  643. 

Criticism  of  the  pickaxe  and  si^ade,  518. 

Crosses :  painted  in  red  clay  on  2  bowls,  4th 
c,  225 ;  incised  on  whorls,  416. 

Crucibles  of  clay  and  cow-dung,  Trojan,  8rd 
c.,  408 ;  one  containing  traces  of  copier 
and  spangles  of  gold,  409 ; — 4th  c.,  558. 

Cucumella,  the,  at  Vulci,  described  by 
Milchhoefer ;  no  real  likeness  to  the  Ujek 
Tepeh,  664,  665. 

Cuneiform  characters,  apparent  attempts  to 
imitate  at  Troy,  666,  703. 

Cups,  terra-cotta  (comp.  Odblets) :  of  Ist  c, 
224 ; — of  3rd  a,  triple  cup  on  3  feet,  384 ; 
wheel-made,  with  breast-like  knobs,  396 ; 
boat-shaped,  of  coarse  clay,  for  metallurgy, 
409, 410 ;  similar  one  from  L^ke  of  Bienne, 
410 ; — 4th  c,  wheel-made,  with  ears  and 
breast-like  boss,  532,  533 ;  very  rude,  638 ; 
two-handled,  of  hour-glass  form,  535 ;  two- 
handled,  one  with  sunk  spots,  536 ;  hand- 
made, of  form  firht  found  in  4th  c  and 
very  abundant  in  4th  and  5th,  537-8; 
also  at  Mycenae,  538;  single-handled, 
abundant  in  4th  and  5th,  538,  539 ;  large 
double-handled,  539 ;  3  and  4  on  one  body, 
540;  wheel-made,  654;  large  globuUur, 
common  in  4th  and  5th  c,  556 ;  perforated, 
557 ,_- 5th  c,  one-handled  (like  Nos.  1094- 
1100  in  4th),  very  abimdant,  578 ;  rude 
hand-made,  one-handled  (or  basin),  578, 
580 ;  globular  hand-made,  581 ;  with  tube 
in  side,  probably  for  feeding  babies,  581  ; 
double,  joined,  582;  small,  with  covers, 
only  in  the  5th  c,  perhaps  crucibles,  582  ; 
— 6th  c.,  large  one-handled,  wheel-made, 
589,  590;  heavy,  double-handled,  with 
linear  ornamentation  and  breast-like  pro- 
jections, frequent;  similar  found  in  Italy, 
593,  594 ;  origin  (perhaps)  of  the  finer 
Greek  kantharos  and  skyphos,  frequent  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  695 ;  heavy  one-handled. 
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or  bowl,  594,  695 ;  horee-fihaped,  and  frag- 
uient  with  horse'a  head,  594,  595 ;  one  of 
a  pair  conjoined,  597. 

C'  pSf  metcU :  bronze,  6th  c,  perforated 
like  a  colander;  one  on  a  tall  foot,  like 
the  EtruscaQ  and  Greek  holkion,  G05  : — 
electmm,  Tr. ;  oee  Electrum :  silver,  Tr. ; 
»<ee  Siluet, 

Curetts,  myt)iical  metallurgists  in  Phrygia 
and  Samothrace,  256. 

CuHiu%  E.,  ^EisUrry  of  Greece;  121  et 
passim ;  Lecture  on  Troy^  187. 

Cuttle-fish  (sepia),  on  a  Trojan  box,  225 ;  on 
goblets  fr.  lalysus,  225 ;  painted  in  dark- 
red  clay,  on  a  terra-cotta  box  lid,  3rd  c, 
360;  (or  tortoise?)  on  a  vase-cover,  413. 

Cyclopean  Walls  (so  called),  in  2nd  city,  24 
(see  Walls) ;  in  Ithaca  (q.  v.) ; — ^not  ne- 
cessarily primitive,  but  used  at  all  periods, 
192.    (Cora p.  Polygonal  Masonry.) 

Cylinder,  of  terra-cotta,    perfoftited,  with 

.  incised  decoration,  3rd  c,  415 ;  of  blue 
felspar,  with  remarkable  signs,  from  the 
royal  house,  416 ;  the  signs  discussed ;  a 
mark  of  Babylonian  influence;  resemble 
the  Hittite  sculptures,  693,  694. 

Cymindis  (Kvfupdis,  Ion.,  'nightjar'),  native 
name  equivalent  to  Greek  Chalcis  (q,  v.) ; 
KVfuvd  connecte<l  with  trKafiavd,  113,  705. 

Cynossema  ("dog's  monunient "),  the  tra- 
ditional tomb  of  Hecuba,  648. 

Cypriote  character  go,  on  vases,  298  ;  sylla- 
bary.    See  Inscriptions,  Trojan. 

Cyprus,  pottery  of:  flagons  with  female 
heads,  perhaps  derived  from  Thera,  293 ; 
animal  vases,  294 ;  other  forms,  passim. 

Cyzicus  and  Dascylium,  Aeolian  colonization 
ofi  by  Archelaua,  s.  of  Orestes,  127. 

DACTYLT,  the  Idaean,  mythical  metallur- 
gists, 254,  256. 

Daggers:  bronze,  Tr.,  broken  and  curled 
up  by  the  conflagration ;  proofs  of  wooden 
handles,  482 ;  with  couchant  cow  or  ox 
on  handle,  3rd  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon, 
504 ;— none  in  4th  c,  565 : — silver,  royal 
house,  3rl  c,  a  ceremonial  weapon,  499. 

DanaUs,  connection  with  Egypt,  743,  744. 

Dardanelles,  present  town  of,  133. 

Dardania,  the  Troad  called  from  Danlanus, 
119;  name  also  in  Samothrace,  124. 

Dardania,  dominion  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Antenorids,  68,  133;  deflned  by  Strabo; 
long  and  narrow;  its  boundaries,  134. 

Dardania  (or  Dardanus,  119),  c.  of  Dar- 
danus,  at  foot  of  Ida,  he/ore  sacred  Hios 
was  f'tunded  in  the  plain.  134, 194 ;  de- 


stroyed before  Strabo's  time,  134 ;  not  the 
later  Dardanus,  134,  174  n. 

Dardanian,  the  Scaean  Gate  so  called,  143. 

Dardanians,  in  the  Troad,  123;  play  im- 
portant part  in  the  Tliad,  124  ;  dominion 
of  Troy  promised  to  their  prince  Aeneas, 
125 ;  akin  to,  and  confounded  with,  the 
Trojans,  134;  the  Dardani  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  750. 

Dardanus,  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  119; 
crosses  from  Samothrace  to  the  Troad, 
119 ;  adopted  by  Teucer,  marries  his  d. 
Batieia,  and  succeeds  him,  119,  152,  156, 
642 ;  or  marries  Chrys4,  who  brought  him 
the  Palladium,  642;  builds  the  c.  of  Dar- 
danus, 119, 152  (see  Dardania) ;  not  known 
to  Homer  as  an  immigrant,  123  ;  oldest 
name  in  Homer's  Trojan  genealogy,  152 ; 
his  sons  Ilus  and  Erichthonius,  152 ;  on 
coins  of  N.  I.,  642. 

Dardanus,  Greek  c.  on  the  Hellespont,  184 ; 
excavations  gave  only  fragments  of  Greek 
pottery,  134. 

Dareios,  the  Phrygian  name  of  Hector, 
704. 

Dascylium.    See  Cyzicus. 

Date  of  Pre-historic  Troy,  probably  1500- 
1200  B.C.,  292. 

Daxnes,  T.,  on  the  stone  implements,  235. 

Davies,  Wm.,  on  a  Trojan  fossil  bone,  323. 

Davis,  E.  J.,  *  Ufe  in  Asiatic  Turkey;  374. 

D^ris,  slanting  layers  thrown  down  from 
the  hill  by  successive  inhabitants,  64, 
328 ;  section  of,  328.    See  ITissarlik. 

Deer,  species  of,  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Deiphohus,  s.  of  Priam,  157  ;  marries  Helen ; 
killed  by  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  161. 

Demeter,  St.  Demetrius,  oonfoimded,  106. 

Demetrius,  grammarian  of  Scepsis  (dr.  B.C. 
200-180),  Homeric  critic,  his  30  books  of 
Commentaries  on  the  Catalogue  (11.  ii.), 
174 ;  visits  Ilium,  173 ;  first  questions 
identity  of  site  at  N.  Ilium  from  jealousy 
for  Scepsis,  168,  174 ;  his  objections,  174 ; 
refuted,  175,  686-9 ;  explanation  of  utter 
destruction  of  Troy,  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, 175,  176;  places  the  site  of  Ilios 
at  *lX(co>v  YMftrf,  79  (see  llians,  Village  of 
the)  ;  on  source  of  Scamander,  58. 

Dendrinoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  hospitality 
to  travellers  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Denmark,  suspension-vases  from,  215,  216 ; 
other  pottery,  &c.,  passim. 

Dennis,  G.,  *  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria;  129  et  passim ;  on  pottery  as 
a  test  of  race,  279. 

Aiiras  'AfU^ucvirrXXoy.     See  AmphikypeUon. 
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DHhier,  Ph,,  on  the  Treasures  found  at 
Ti-oy,  189. 

Dexia,    See  Phorkys. 

Deycke,  E.  L,,  jun,^  author's  employer  at 
Hamburg,  7. 

Di<zdems,  the  2  golden,  Tb.  (Homer's  ttXc/ct^ 
dva^ictirj),  454  «. ;  described,  454-7; 
number  of  pieces  in  the  chains,  457 ;  the 
goldsmith's  work  explained,  458. 

Diadumenianus,  coin  of,  N.  L,  647. 

Dicaearchusy  his  work  on'  Alexander's  sacri- 
fice at  Ilium,  171. 

Dice,  game  of,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to 
the  Lydians ;  one  of  stone,  6th  c,  602. 

Dio  Vhrysostom,  for  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Diomedes  fetches  Philoctetes,  L60. 

Dionysius  Pcriegetea  for  Troy  at  N.  I.,  179. 

Disc  of  bronze,  showing  a  man  with  uplifted 
arms,  Srd  c,  513 ;  not  a  coin,  unknown 
even  in  Homer's  time,  514. 

DiacSf  gold,  Tr.,  494;  3  with  star-flower 
jpattem,  Tr.,  unique  at  Troy,  but  common 
at  Mycenae ;  how  manufactured,  500. 

DiscSy  ivory  ;  with  border,  5th  c.,  585 ;  with 
a  scorpion  and  2  curious  animals  m  in- 
taglio, 601. 

Discs,  stone,  perforated ;  of  unknown  use, 
1st  c,  247 ;  stands  for  vases  with  pointed 
feet,  2nd  c,  298. 

Discs,  terra-cotta,  thin,  perforated,  of  Ist  c, 
cut  from  broken  pottery,  probably  weights 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  231;  parallel 
examples,  231;  abundant  in  the  5  pre- 
historic c,  422  ;  of  steatite,  443. 

Discs,  terra-cotta,  lenticular,  in  shape  of 
watches,  with  2  perforations :  6th  c,  with 
a  sign  frequent  on  Trojan  whorls  ;  also 
found  in  Italy  and  IVansylvania,  601, 
602; — in  N.  I.,  with  stamped  figures, 
human,  animal,  &c.,  seem  to  take  place  of 
the  whorls  of  former  cities,  619, 620 ;  found 
through  Troad  and  in  Greece;  probably 
ex-votos,  620. 

Dishes,  terra-cotta;  3rd  c,  tripod,  wteel- 
made,  396;— 5th  c,  see  Plates. 

Dishes  (<f>iakat),  silver,  found  near  the  Trea- 
sure, 43 ;  one  in  the  Tr.,  470. 

Distaff,  with  carbonized  woollen  thread 
wound  round  it,  3rd  c,  327. 

Do^s,  remains  of,  in  3rd  c,  319 ;  footprints 
of  one,  on  bricks  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Dolmens,  suspension-vases  from,  215,  216. 

Dolphin,  vertebrae  of,  Srd  c,  323;  of  an 
extinct  fossil  species,  323. 

Dominions  of  the  Troad,  68,  132  f. :  (1)  of 
Pandarus,  the  Lycians,  132;  (2)  of 
Adrestus  and  Amphius,  132 ;  (3)  of  Asitu^ 


133 ;  (4)  of  Aeneas,  Dardauia,  133 ;  (5)  of 
Altes,  the  Leleges,  134 ;  (6)  of  the  Cili- 
dans,  134 ;  including  (a)  of  Eetion,  the 
Theban  Cilicia,  134-5 ;  (h)  of  Mynes, 
Lymessus,  136;  (c)  of  Eurypylus,  the 
Keteioi  (Hittites),  136 ;  (7)  of  the  Homeric 
Arimi,  137  ;  (8)  of  the  Asiatic  Peiasgians, 
138 ;  (^)  of  Priam,  luos  or  Ilium  (^.v.). 

Door-socket  (probably)  of  limestone,  2nd  c, 
304. 

Doorways,  rare  in  basements  of  Trojan 
houses,  except  in  the  royal  house,  53; 
the  basements  were  cellars,  317. 

i)or2a;i  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  various 
dates  and  accounts  of;  probably  in  time 
of  Orestes,  127. 

Douglas,  B,  K,,  on  jade,  451  n. 

Doumbrek,  village,  at  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Simois ;  geological  fonna- 
tion,  71. 

Doumbrek  Su,  R.,  not  the  Tbymbrius  (as 
Lechevalier  held,  185),  but  the  Simois* 
76 ;  a  pure  Turkish  word="  abode  of  ice," 
answering:  to  its  nature,  77 ;  fertile  valley 
of,  its  orchards,  109. 

Duden — Swamp,  one  source  of  the  Kali* 
fatli  Asmak,  reclaimed  by  Mr.  ()alvert» 
99 ;  its  three  springs,  108. 

Duffield,  A.  J.,  «  On  the  lost  Art  of  Harden- 
ing  Opper,**  App.  VII.,  737  f.  (comp. 
Copper) ;  his  discovery  of  the  hard  natural 
alloy  of  copper  with  rhodium,  on  Lake 
Superior,  738. 

E,  Cypriote  character  in  an  older  form,  on  a 
Trojan  seal,  415,  693. 

Eagle:  one  species  in  Troad,  Homer's  ntpKr6r, 
113; — gold,  3rd  c,  with  ornaments  like 
eagle  on  Hittite  sculptures,  503. 

Ear-ring  of  electrum,  Tr.,  494. 

Ear-rings,  gold,  2nd  a,  272 ; — 3rd  c,  Tb., 
56;  various  patterns,  and  manufacture; 
the  serpent  pattern ;  those  like  studs,  with 
pin  and  socket,  4C0;  larpe,  with  pen- 
dant chains  and  idols,  463-4 ;  description 
and  construction,  464;  with  long  pen- 
dants, Tr.,  485-8,  494 ;  2  pairs,  heavy, 
basket-shaped,  with  ornamentation  of 
rosettes,  beads,  &c  (pendants  probably 
lost),  Tr.,  496,  497 ;  2  large,  with  pen- 
dants, rosettes,  &c.,  Tr.,  502;  another, 
502 ;  of  common  Trojan  form,  Tr.,  490, 
498 ;  one  fused  on  to  a  bracelet  of  electrum, 
Tr.,492;  others,  Tr.,  494 ;  of  simple  form, 
with  spiral  ornaments,  498 ;  with  pendant 
like  a  bell-clapper,  498;  simple  spirals, 
for  holding  up  the  hair  (Hom.  IL  xvii. 
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61,  52),  498 ;  of  serpent  form,  Tr^  487, 
488,  490,  494;  2  massive,  Tr.,  498; 
others,  Tr.,  503 ;  of  common  Trojan  form, 
small,  Tr.,  502,503 ;  boat-shaped  (unique, 
but  also  in  silver),  Tr.,  503. 

Ear-ringSy  silver,  Tr.,  some  cemented  by 
chloride,  492,  494  ;  6  cemented  together, 
Tr.,  502. 

EarthquaJce,  signs  of,  in  2nd  stratum,  21. 

Eckenhrecher,  G,  von^  ^  Die  Lage  des 
Bomerischen  Troja,  20, 169  et  jpassim ; 
in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  20. 

E^Hon,  dominion  of,  68, 134 ;  his  capital  at 
Theb^,  135.    See  CUicians  of  Theb^, 

E'itiony  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 

Egg  of  aragonite,  3rd  c,  430. 

Eggy  hen's,  found  at  Thymbra,  319. 

Egyptian  Porcelain,    See  Porcelain, 

Egyptian  Monuments^  mention  of  Trojan 
tribes  on,  123 ;  App.  IX. 

Eichthal,  G.  (f,  '  Le  Site  de  Troie  sdon 
Chevalier  ou  selon  Schliemanny  188. 

Eileithyia,  the  Asiatic  goddess  Yodeleth, 
Moledeth,  or  Mylitta,  154. 

ElaeuSf  on  the  lliracian  Chersonese,  105. 

Elaetuaa,  coins  of^  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Elagabcdtis,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

Electra^  d.  of  Atlas,  mother  by  Zeus  of 
lasion  and  Dardanus,  119. 

Electrum  (jffKtKrpovy  also  'amber*),  an  alloy 
of  gold  and  silver;  Homer's  use  of  the 
word ;  its  etymology,  273,  473 ;  the  *  pale 
gold '  of  Croesus's  offerings  at  Delphi ; 
account  of,  by  Pliny,  273 ;  by  Strabo,  Pau- 
sanias,  Eustathius,  273-4  :— one  brooch  in 
2nd  c,  273 ;  frequent  in  3rd  c,  273 ;  fluted 
goblet,  Tb.  ;  foot,  how  put  on,  467  ;  small 
goblet  found  in  silver  vase  near  the  Tb., 
472;  bars,  Tr.,  485-6,  493;  ear-rings, 
Tr.,  488, 494;  pendant,  Tr.,  494. 

Elephant,  known  in  W.  Asia;  on  black 
obelisk  of  Shalmaneser,  426-7.   See  Ivory, 

Elia$f  St,f  fires  on  his  festival  upon  Ujek 
Tepeh,  which  is  regarded  as  his  tomb, 
perhaps  by  a  confusion  with  Ilus,  658. 

Elpenor,  discussion  about  his  burial,  650. 

Embryos,  human :  1st  c,  skeleton  of,  with  its 
mother's  ashes,  227,  323 ;— 3rd  c,  two 
others,  323 ;  preservation  of  the  bones,  how 
explained,  323 ;  one  described  by  Yirchow, 
512. 

JEnnius  mentions  the  recognition  by  the 
Romans  of  N.  I.  as  their  fatherland,  173. 

Epeius  and  Panopeus,  makers  of  the  wooden 
horse,  160. 

^phesus,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Erenlu  visited,  58. 


Erichihonius,  s.  of  Dardanus,  his  riches  and 
stud  of  mares ;  his  son  Tros,  152. 

ErineoB  (tptvto?,  *wild  fig-tree'?),  close 
to  walls  of  Troy ;  its  meaning  diBCUssed, 
141-2. 

Eshmun,  Phoenicians  Apollo  Ismenius,  154. 

EHinography  of  the  Trojans,  119  f.  (comp. 
Troad,  Trojans);  ancient  tribes  of  the 
'l>oad,  119-126  ;  Aeolian  colonization  by 
Achacans  from  Peloponnesus  and  Aeolians 
from  fioeotia,  127  ;  Lydian  dominion  and 
settlers,  128;  invasions  of  Trerians  and 
Cimmerians,  Gauls  ^Galatians),  130  ;  pas- 
sage of  nations  to  and  fro,  131. 

Etruscan  pottery,  archaic,  like  that  of  6th 
stmtum  on  Hissarlik,  685. 

Etruscans,  their  Lydian  origin  generally 
accepted  in  antiquity,  but  denied  by 
Dionysius ;  arguments  against ;  their  lan- 
guage agglutinative,  129. 

Eumaeus,  house  and  stables  of.    See  Ithaca, 

Euphorbus,  s.  of  PanthoUs,  a  Trojan,  called 
a  Dardanian,  134. 

Eurydid,  d.  of  Adrastus,  w.  of  Ilus,  156. 

Eurypylus,  s.  of  Telephus  and  Astyoch^  k. 
of  the  Ceteioi  on  the  CaTcus,  37  (see 
Cet^iam);  aids  the  Trojans,  160;  his 
dominion,  68,  136 ;  killed  by  Neoptole- 
mus,  160. 

Evans,  John ;  '  Stone  Implements,*  245  et 
passim, 

Evjilar,  on  the  Scamander,  visited,  57. 

Excavations  at  Bounarbashi  and  the  Bali 
Dagh,  by  Von  Hahn,  ,1864,  19;  by 
Dr.  Schliemann,  19. 

Excavations  at  Bissarlik,  by  some  Turks, 
19 ;  by  Mr.  Calvert,  20 ;  Dr.  Schliemann's 
preliminary  (1870),  20 ;  first  year's  work 
(1871),  21;  second  year's  work  (1872), 
21 ;  labourers,  implements,  and  expenses, 
21,  22,  24,  25;  great  platform  on  the 
N.  slope,  22 ;  large  trench  from  S.  side, 
23 ;  ruins  in  upper  strata  demolished 
in  order  to  discover  Tboy,  23 ;  second 
platform    on    N.  side,  23 ;   abandone«l, 

23,  24;  trench  cut  in  its  centre,  23,  24; 
dangers,  difficulty,  and  discomforts,  24, 
25,  3S;  great  trench  through  the  hill, 

24,  25;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26; 
new  trench  on  N.  side;  slopes  fur 
removing  debris,  27;  another  large  ex- 
cavation; discovery  of  street,  33;  of  a 
large  house,  34 ;  of  the  double  gates,  36 ; 
new  trenches  from  N.W.  and  W.,  40, 
26  >;  discovery  of  the  Treasure,  401; 
obstacles  to  resumption  (1875-6),  4^-; 
resumed  in  1878,  fourth  year,  50;  the 
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king  or  chiefs  house  near  the  gate,  51 ; 
more  treasures  found  there,  51-2;  fifth 
year's  work  (1879),  52 ;  directed  to  circuit 
walls  of  Troy,  53 ;  area  of  tlie  3rd  city 
laid  bare,  53 ;  Yirchow's  speech  on  present 
condition,  60 ;  his  defence  of  Schliemann's 
method,  62  f. ;  the  3rd,  Burnt  City,  in  a 
hollow  in  the  middle,  65.  See  also  App. 
T.  and  Pr^/. 

Excavations  at  Ithaca  (1868\  18,  48-50. 

Excavations  at  Mycenae,  preliminary  (1874), 
43 ;  in  1876,  their  great  boiccess,  20. 

FACE-VASES,  urns  with  human  fares 
found  at  Pomerellen  and  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many, &C.,  292 ;  not  earlier  than  Ist  or 
2nd  century  b.c.,  described,  293 ;  relation 
to  the  Trojan,  Fref,ui*i 

Fallotv-deer,  horns  of,  sharpened  for  use  as 
awls,  3rd  c,  431. 

Faustina,  the  elder,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644 ;  the 
younger,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642,  643,  645. 

Feeding  bottles  for  babies,  406,  407. 

Feet  of  Vases,  censers,  1st  c,  223-1. 

Fellotoes,  *  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor, ^  186. 

FestxiSy  friend  of  Caracalla,  slain  to  provide 
a  Patroclus  for  new  funeral  games,  179. 
See  Ujek  Tepeh. 

Fihulay  the  buckle  of  the  brooch,  alisence  of  at 
Hissarlik,a  sign  of  high  antiquity,  Pref,  xii. 

Fick,  *  Die  ehemdlige  Spracheinheit  E}j^ 
ropas^  121. 

Fifth  Pre-historic  City  of  Troy,  dis- 
covered, to  depth  of  13  ft.,  21 ;  strrttum 
about  6  ft.  thick,  of  houses  of  wood  and 
*  clay,  573 ;  different  architecture  and 
implements,  573;  no  stone  hammers  or 
axes  (except  2  or  3,  one  of  white  jade, 
q,  v.) ;  saddle-queras  rare ;  whorls  different, 
513;  pottery  inferior,  674  (see  Pottery); 
kitchen-refuse  shot  over  hill,  574;  all 
infers  a  different  race,  with  perhaps  a 
mixture  of  the  4th  people,  574;  doubt 
whether  they  had  city  walls,  574 ;  owl- 
heade<l  vases,  574  f. ;  idols,  576 ;  amphi- 
kypellon  depas  very  small,  577  ;  other 
pottery  (y.  v.),  577  f. ;  seals,  582,  583 ; 
inscribed  funnels,  582,  583;  silex  saw, 
583 ;  one  (only)  hammer  of  diorite,  583 ; 
other  stone  implements,  584 ;  quoit,  584 ; 
mould,  585 ;  -disc  of  ivory,  585 ;  weapons 
nnd  implements  of  bronze,  585-6. 

/Vf7«jnTroad,  118. 

Fig-tree  ?  (epivtos)  of  Troy,  141.  Bee  Erineos, 

Figure,  with  wdl-modelled  face,  of  terra- 
cotta, 3rd  a,  330;  rude,  perhai^  a  toy, 
3rd  c,  331. 


Figures,  rude,  of  terra-cotta  or  marble  (comp 
Idols). 

Figures,  in  profile  and  in  front,  use  of  in 
Greek  painting,  and  on  sculptured  reliefis 
and  coins,  624,  625. 

Files,  unknown  at  Troy  or  Mycenae,  463. 

Fillet  (Jayiwvi),  for  the  head,  gold,  Tr.,  de- 
scribed, 463 ;  long  plain  gold,  with  holed 
for  tying  it,  Tr.,  602;  another,  orna- 
mented, Tr.,  503. 

Fimbria  takes  and  sacks  N.  Ilium  (b.c.  85) 
account  of  Strabo,  176;  of  Appian,  177, 

Fire,  1st  c.  not  destroyed  by,  213,  264 
comp.  Conflagration, 

Firmans  for  the  excavations:    1871,  21 
1876,  abortive  through  local  opposition, 
44 ;  1878,  45 ;  1879,  for  exploration  of  the 
Tumuli,  54-5. 

First  Pre-historic  City  at  Hissarlik,  45  to 
53  ft.  deep,  discovered,  22 ;  house-walls  of, 
54 ;  excavation  imperfect,  why ;  built  on 
native  rock  and  natural  soil ;  analysis  of 
its  strata,  212 ;  slope  of  strata ;  not  de- 
stroyed by  fire ;  no  walls  of  defence  found, 
but  a  retaining  wall,  213;  pottery,  213  f. ; 
2  funeral  urns  (q,  v.)  on  native  rock,  227 ; 
terra-cotta  i£;Aor/«  (q,  v.),  229  ;  perforated 
discs  (q.  v.)  of  terra-cotta  or  marble,  231 ; 
rude  figure  of  terra-cotta,  231,  232 ;  im- 
plements of  stone;  saddle-querns,  234; 
mortars  and  pestle,  235;  polishers,  236, 
237  ;  corn  -  bruisers  or  roullers,  236 ; 
pounders;  hammers;  axes  or  celts,  237; 
jade,  its  great  interest,  238  f. ;  silex  saws, 
and  knives  of  flint  and  obsidian,  the  otiy 
silex  implements  ever  found  in  any  of 
the  pre-historic  cities  of  Hissarlik,  245- 
247;  potsherds  with  iwr  of  eyes,  217, 
247;  whet-stones;  mould  of  mica-slate, 
248;  metal  ornaments  and  implements, 
249  f.;  absence  of  iron,  proof  of  hich 
antiquity,  252;  sources  of  these  metals, 
253  f.  (comp.  MetaU) ;  bone  and  ivory 
objects,  261,  262 ;  no  indication  of  its  fate. 

Fischer,  Professor,  on  the  Trojan  jade  axes, 
240-2. 

Fish  of  wood,  3rd  c,  42a 

Fish-bones  found  at  Troy,  species,  318.  322. 

Fish-hook,  bronze,  3rd  c,  504, 

Fishing,  followed  by  Trojans;  why  not 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  321, 322. 

Fish-spine  ornament,  216,  280 ;  on  a  Trojan 
tripod ;  on  gold  goblets  at  Mycenae ;  on 
terrapcottas  in  Denmark,  Hungary,&c.,356. 

Flagons  (oenochoae) :  of  I'hera  and  Cyprus, 
with  female  characteristics,  293;  double, 
of  2nd  c. ;  and  in  all  the  later  pre-historic 
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c. ;  parallel  forms  from  Rhodes,  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  and  Thera;  also  from  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  Lusatia,  Posen,  and  Peru, 
294,  295 ;— of  3rd  c,  with  piece  cut  out 
of  mouth,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  o.,  380, 
387 ;  with  double  spouts,  one  behind  the 
other,  384 ;  or  side  by  side ;  similar  ones 
found  only  in  Cyprus,  Germany,  and  Hun- 
gary, 385  ;  with  long  neck  and  trefoil 
mouth,  386  ;  similar  in  Museum  at  Bou- 
logne, at  Athena,  from  Cyprus,  Thera, 
and  Mycenae,  387 ;  with  neck  bent  back, 
388 ;  with  upright  spout,  388,  389  ;  fine 
grey,  with  incised  bands,  and  plant-like 
band  round  neck,  392 ; — 4th  c,  of  various 
forms,  wheel-made  and  hand-made,  548  f. ; 
with  2  necks,  side  by  side ;  with  one  spout 
in  front  of  the  other,  unique,  553. 

Flint  Implements.    See  Silex. 

Floors^  in  2nd  c,  of  beams^  not  planks, 
274  ;  covered  with  clay,  275 ;  the  same 
in  3rd  c,  30, 313 ;  of  limestone  slabs,  30 ; 
of  polished  stone  in  a  Greek  house,  33. 

Flora  of  the  Troad,  Barker  Webb's  account, 
116  f. ;  oaks,  especially  the  valonea,  116 ; 
Homer's  pictures;  flowers  of  Scamander, 
lotus,  apium,  vegetation  by  the  river- 
sides; flowers  on  Gargarus,  117;  second 
zone  of  forests;  wine-making;  grapes, 
water-melons,  &c ;  oil ;  Solanum  and  Se- 
same, use  of  seeds  for  food,  mentioned 
by  Homer;  leguminous  plants;  cotton; 
Indian  corn ;  silk ;  figs  and  pomegranates ; 
a  field  of  wheat  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
118. 

Flower,  W.  H.y  Prof.,  on  vertebrae  of  fish 
found  at  Troy,  323. 

FlowerSy  on  whorls,  419,  420,  &c. ;  one  of 
marble,  at  ITiymbra,  712. 

FltUes,  ivory,  i)ieces  of,  3rd  c,  425,  426; 
bone,  at  Tbymbra,  712. 

Food  of  the  Trojans,  described  by  Virchow 
from  remains  in  the  Burnt  C.,  318  f. ; 
eonchylia  (q.  v.)  best  preserved  ;  fish ;  no 
remains  of  tortoise ;  bones  of  higher  verte- 
brates abundant,  318;  few  birds,  chiefly 
wild,  no  domesttc/ofjcl ;  bones  of  domestic 
animals  in  modemte  quantities,  chiefly 
sheep,  goat,  and  horned  cattle;  Trojans 
not  great  meat  eaters ;  few  pigs ;  few  horses 
and  dogs  (not  food,  but  carcases  not  thrown 
out  of  c.) ;  many  fallow-deer  horns  and 
boars'  tusks ;.  bones  made  into  small  in- 
struments (see  Awls,  Keedles,  Scrapers, 
&c),  319 ;  vegetable  substances,  much 
burnt  grain,  chiefly  wheat,  310,  320; 
leguminous  p1aut8 ;  question  about  pease, 


320,  321  n. ;  beans,  321  i^remains  of  at 
'lliymbra,  711. 

Forbiger,  *  IJandbuch  der  alien  Oeographte,' 
187. 

Forchhammer,  *Topographische  und  physio- 
graphische  Beschreibung  der  Ebene  von 
Tioia;  90,  187;  '  Daduchos,  &c  ^  187; 
*  iScamandros,^  187. 

Forts,  two  quadrangular,  N.  I.,  610. 

Forty  Eyes  (Turk.  Kirk  Gios),  the  springs 
at  Bounarba^ihi,  53.    See  Bounarbashi, 

Fossil  vertebra  ol  an  extinct  species  of 
dolphin,  3rd  c,  its  source,  323;  use  of 
fossils  for  ornaments,  323. 

Fountains,  vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side 
perhaps  placed  under  to  drink  from,  3rd  c., 
406. 

Fourth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  stratum  of, 
13-20  ft.  dH3p,  di^icovered,  21 ;  house- 
walls,  many  stone  implements  and  pot- 
tery, 21 ;  large  building  in,  23 ;  founded  on 
soil,  ashes,  and  bricks,  covering  the  dihris 
of  the  3rd  c,  with  clay-cakes  to  consoli- 
date foundations,  310;— described,  518  f. ; 
tradition  of  continuous  habitation  con- 
firmed by  the  pickaxe  and  spade ;  part  of 
Burnt  C.  escaped  the  fire ;  objects  still  of 
the  same  character,  idols,  lu'onze  and  bone 
battle-axes,  vases,  handles,  and  saddle- 
querns,  whorls  and  balls ;  diflerences,  pot- 
tery (q.  V.)  coarser,  stone  implements  more 
numerous ;  great  masses  of  shells  (kitchen 
refuse)  in  the  houses,  a  sign  of  low  civiliza- 
tion, 518 ;  absence  of  large  city  walls,  518, 
519 ;  those  of  2nd  and  3rd  c.  left  undis- 
turbed beneath  the  debris ;  evidence  at  the 
gate  that  the  same  road  was  still  used,  519 ; 
walls  of  defence  outside  circuit  of  3rd  c.  (see 
Walls);  no  brick  used;  difference  of  domes- 
tic architecture,  an  argument  against  con- 
tinuous habitation ;  pottery,  its  character, 
520;  owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  other 
vases  and  pottery  (q.  v.),  525  f. ;  crucibles 
and  other  objects  of  terra-cot  ta  and  clay, 
558  f. ;  animal  figures,  560 ;  a  lyre,  560-1 ; 
seals,  561 ;  whorls  and  balls,  562-4,  571, 
572;  implements  of  bronze,  564;  a  lead 
wheel,  565 ;  objects  of  ivory,  565,  566 ; 
moulds,  567,  568;  stone  hanmiers  and 
axes,  568,  569 ;  corn-bruisers,  569,  570 ; 
other  stone  implements,  570; — its  end 
unknown,  no  trace  of  catastrophe,  574. 

Fowl,  domestic,  no  traces  of  among  'J'rojan 
food,  319. 

Franklin,  TT.,  '  Bemarks,  <fc.  on  the  Plain 
nf  Troy;  186. 

Frich,  0.,  *  Zur  Troischen  Frage,*  188. 
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Frogs,  innumerable  about  Hissarliky  38. 

Frolich,  E.,  Rev.,  3  n. 

Frolich,  Ida,  4  n. 

Frontlety  gold,  with  holes  for  tying  it,  Tr., 
493.    See  also  Diadem,  Fillet. 

Funeral  BUes,  perfonnance  of,  in  Homer, 
without  interment,  650. 

Funeral  Urns.    See  Urns, 

Funnels,  terra-ootta:  3rd  c,  probably  for 
metallurgy,  410,  411 ;  numerous  in  3rd, 
4th,  and  5th  cities,  410; — 2  in  5th  c, 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  character  mo  (for 
*'  measure  ^),  like  one  found  at  Kouyunjik, 
perhaps  brought  to  Nineveh  from  Gyges, 
411,  582-3;  terra-cotta,  sieve-like,  per- 
forated, 577. 

FUrstenhergy  in  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz, 
author's  life  at,  6. 

OALATIANS  (Oauls)  invade  the  Troad; 
their  3  tribes ;  settlements  on  the  Helles- 
pont, in  Aeolis  and  Ionia ;  conquer  Asia 
Hinor  to  the  Taurus;  exact  tribute  from 
Syria ;  final  settlements  in  Ghtlatia,  130 ; 
Ilium  imfortified  in  their  time,  173 ;  im- 
plies some  sudden  temporary  decay,  689. 

Gaieties,    See  Clay-cakes, 

Uallienus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  644,  645. 

Ganymedes,  3rd  s.  of  Tros,  carried  away  to 
be  cup-bearer  to  Zeus,  153 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  L,  642,  647. 

Gargarus,  M.  (Kaz  Dagh),  highest  summit 
of  Ida,  height,  58,  68 ;  contains  sources 
of  Scamander,  58,  69;  shrine  of  Zeus  on, 
68;  mentioned  three  times  by  Homer; 
geological  formation,  69 ;  forests  of,  110 ; 
flowers  on,  117 ;  nuptials  of  Zeus  and 
Her4, 117, 118. 

Gate,  the  Scaean  (Ikouu  trvXot),  of  Troy; 
also  called  Dardanian ;  derivation  of  the 
name;  why  plural;  Dr.  Eyssenhardt 
upon,  143 ;  tower  over  it,  144 ;  placed  by 
Lechevalier  at  Bounarbashi,  185. 

Gates,  the  double,  of  Troy,  36 ;  height  above 
sea  and  below  hill,  53 ;  erected  by  second 
settlers,  used  by  the  third,  2(?5-7; 
described;  piers  lowered  by  second  set- 
tlers ;  the  doors  of  the  gates  were  wood ; 
third  gate,  with  a  wicket ;  wooden  tower 
over  them  inferred  from  the  ashep,  266 ; 
covered  up  in  4th  c,  but  the  way  out 
still  used ;  proof  from  the  section  of  the 
dibris,  519 ;  Virchow  upon,  684. 

Gazelles  in  the  Troad,  112. 

Gell,  'Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca^ 
48  n. ;  imaginary  Palace  of  Ulysses,  49 ; 
'Topography  of  Troy,'  186. 


Gdzer,  'Fine  Wanderung  nach  Troja,'  188. 

Gems,  incised,  picked  up  at  N.  L,  chiefly 
Roman,  few  Macedonian,  none  of  great 
artistic  value;  subjects;  absence  of  rings 
explained;  great  value  in  antiquity,  612. 

Gensdarmes,  escort  of,  l  heir  value,  51, 52, 57. 

Geology  of  the  Troad,  70  (see  Troad) ;  chain 
of  volcanic  rock  from  Hellespont  to  Aegean, 
Si  frame  for  the  Trojan  Plain,  678. 

Gergis  (Gergetha,  Gergithus),  Greek  city  in 
the  Troad,  identified  by  Mr.  Calvert  with 
ruins  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  19 ;  the  treasury 
of  Queen  Mania,  55;  city  of  the  'J'eu- 
crians,  121 ;  origin  of  Gergithian  &b>  1, 
122;  destroyed  by  Attains  I.  of  Perga- 
mus,  C3l ;  prob.  the  Gergesh  of  Egyptian 
records,  747 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Gergitha,  new  town  of,  probably  referred  to 
in  an  inscription,  N.  I.,  631. 

Germany,  suspension-vases  found  in,  222, 
223;  other  antiquities,  .poMtm. 

Geta,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  644, 646,  647. 

Gilding  on  copper  knife,  1st  c,  the  only 
case  in  the  pre-historic  cities,  but  frequent 
at  Mycenae,  251, 252 ;  plating  silver  with 
gold  mentioned  by  Homer,  258. 

Giuiiano,  C,  on  Trojan  goldsmith's  work, 
248,  &c. ;  of  the  Treasures,  458  f. 

Gladstone,  Bt,  Bon,  W.  K:  Poseidon  a 
sign  of  Phoenician  relations,  50,  125; 
' Homer* s  Place  in  History;'  'Homeric 
Synchronism ;'  and  '  Homer,'  190  et  pas- 
sim ;  on  progress  of  sculptured  images  of 
deities,  233;  Homer's  vrXc/cnj  dvodccr/ii^, 
455. 

Glass  buttons,  balls,  and  beads,  3rd  c,  the 
only  objects  jof  glass  found  in  the  pro* 
historic  cities  at  Hissarlik,  429. 

Glass  beads,  ornamented,  N.  I.,  622. 

Glaucopis,    See  Athene  GlaucSpis, 

Go,  or  Ko,  Cypriote,  on  Trojan  vases,  298. 

Goblets,  terra-cotta  (comp.  Cups)  :  1st  c,  red 
like  the  clay  and  golden  at  Mycenae,  224, 
225;  like  those  of  lalysus  in  Rhodes; 
others  elsewhere,  225  ;  two  -  handled. 
Homer's  hinas  dfi^iKvwtXkov  (see  Amphi- 
kypellon),  299;-— 3rd  c,  two-handled, 
nearly  all  lustrous-red,  a  few  lustrous- 
black,  372,  373;— othc,  small,  578. 

GoUet,  gold  fluted,  Tr.  ;  how  made,  466-7 ; 
electrum,  'iV.    See  Electrum. 

Gods,  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Trojan 
legend,  674  and  Pref, 

Gold,  obtained  from  Phrygia ;  mines  in  the 
Troad,  253 ;  imported  by  Phoenicians  from 
Arabia,  258-260  (comp.  Ophir) ;  obtained 
by    Egyptians    from    Phoenicia,   Punt 
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(Arabia),  and  Nubia,  261 : — Semitic  deri- 
vation of  xpvot^ff  points  to  importation  by 
Phoenicians,  481 ;— Trojan  gold  mostly 
very  pure,  and  thus  the  easier  to  work, 
458, 461 ;  various  degrees  of  alloy,  497 ; — 
lumps  or  nuggets  of,  large  and  small,  Tr., 
493 ;  one  very  large,  bell-shaped,  493-4. 

Odd  Ornaments,  3rd  c,  in  an  owl-vase,  341 
-2 ;  in  silver  vase  of  Tb.,.  461-2 ;  spirals, 
large  and  small,  Tr.,  602;  abundant  at 
Mycenae,  502.    See  Treasures. 

Gold  rings,  2nd  c,  272. 

Oold  vessels  of  the  great  Tb.,  464-467; 
unique ;  probably  imported,  467. 

Ocid-beaHng,  258. 

GM^  City  <f,  the  burnt  city  was  also,  684 
and  Fref,  xiv.,  xvL 

OMsmith^s  work,  Trojan,  explained  by  Mr. 
Giuliano,  458  f. ;  soldering  known,  458  f. ; 
also  the  blowpipe,  460  f. 

Oomperz,  TK,  Prof.,  his  attempted  decipher- 
ment of  Trojan  inscriptions,  692. 

Oordianus  II L,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643-4, 647. 

(jorgythion,  s.  of  Priam,  epically  connected 
with  Grergis  and  the  Teucrians,  121. 

Chrain :  carbonized,  in  cupboard-like  recesses 
in  Trojan  houses,  317,  320 ;  in  a  few  of 
the  large  pithoi,  379 ;  receptacles  for,  in 
the  soil,  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Oranicus  {Orenicus,  Horn.),  R.,  rises  in  Ida, 
68 ;  described ;  victory  of  Alexander  the 
Great  upon,  100. 

Gras,  grandson  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian 
colouists  to  Lesbos,  128. 

Graves,  Thomas,  Commander,  Map  of  the 
Troad,  187. 

Greek,  wrong  method  of  teaching  at  school ; 
mode  recommended  by  the  author ;  con- 
firmed by  Prof.  Virchow's  experience, 
15  n. ;  modem  before  ancient  Greek,  15 ; 
English  pronunciation  condemned,  accord- 
ing to  accents  vindicated,  16. 

Oreek  Camp.    See  Camp. 

Greek  Expeditiogi  against  Troy :  10  years' 
preparation ;  186  ships  and  100,000  men 
assembled  at  Aulis ;  superior  by  10 : 1  to 
Trojans  and  allies,  157;  reaches  the 
IVoad,  158.    See  Troy,  History  of. 

Greeks,  known  to  Egyptians  as  pirates,  tra- 
vellers, &c.;  by  name  of  Dinen  (*the 
celebrated'),  probably  a  translation  of 
*EXXi;vfy,  745;  in  older  records  Baneb, 
746 ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  nome ; 
the  seat  of  Trojan  legends,  750. 

Orohmann,  'Apollo  Smintheus  und  die  2?e- 
deutung  der  Mduse  in  der  Mythologie,*  122. 

Qrote,  *  History  of  Greece,'  20  tt  passim ; 


for  the  Hissarlik  site,  20,  168,  189,  209, 
210 ;  on  Ilium  and  the  Romans,  171. 

Chrotto  of  the  Nymphs,  in  Ithaca,  identified 
and  described ;  its  two  entrances ;  stalac- 
tites which  suggested  llomer*s  urns,  am- 
phorae, and  looms  of  the  Nymphs,  49. 

Gutter  of  sandstone,  in  4th  city,  23. 

Gyges,  k.  of  Lydia  (dr.  698-660  B.a), 
possesses  the  Troad;  settles  Lydians  at 
Abydos ;  embassy  to,  from  Nineveh,  128 ; 
aids  Psammetichns  I.  against  AssyriH, 
130  n. ;  defeated  and  beheaded  by  Cimme- 
rians,130 ;  his  tribute  to  Assurbanipal,698. 

Gypsum,  curious  object  of,  probably  orna- 
ment of  a  box,  3rd  c,  514. 

HADRIAN,  coin  of,  N.  I.,  647. 

Hagia  Trias,  cemetery  at  Athens,  example 
of  later  polygonal  masonry,  57, 192. 

Hagios  DemetHos  Tepeh,  with  a  chapel  of  the 
saint,  and  ruins  of  a  temple,  probably  of 
Demeter ;  the  goddess  and  saint  confused, 
106,  650 ;  its  lofty  site  above  the  sea,  650 ; 
explored  by  the  author,  with  Prof.  Virchow 
and  M.  Bumouf ;  merely  a  limestone  rock, 
no  trace  of  sepulchres ;  pilgrimages  to  the 
shrine,  669. 

Hahn,  G.  von,  Austiian  Consul,  excavations 
of,  at  Bounarbashi  in  18^4, 19 ;  'Ausgra- 
hufigen  auf  der  Homerischen  Vergamos ;' 
his  opinion  on  Homer's  Troy,  187. 

Hairpins :  gold,  with  spiral  heads,  Tr.,  488- 
490 ;  electrum,  Tr.,  493 ;  gold,  with  oc- 
tagonal head,  Tr.,  498  ;  veiy  pretty,  with 
rosettes  and  spirals,  how  made,  498-9. 

HalU  Ovasi,  beautiful  plain  of,  on  the 
Simois,  with  village  of  Halil  Eli,  109. 

Halizonians  or  Alizonians,  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 158 ;  identified  by  Strabo  with  the 
Chalybes,  253. 

Halo  of  rays,  on  reliefs  and  coins,  dates  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  625. 

Halys,  R.,  R  limit  of  Aryan  races  before 
Sth  cent.  B.C.,  120 ;  country  W.  of,  first 
known  to  Assyrians  dr.  665  b.g.,  128. 

Hammers,  stone :  Ist  c,  237 ; — 2nd  c,  275 ; 
perforated,  275,  276;— 3rd  c,  439-441; 
very  numerous,  esp.  in  3rd  and  4th  c, 
441 ;  drilling  often  unfinished,  parallel  ex- 
amples, 439 ;  massive,  of  diorite,  451, 452 ; 
— 4th  c,  perforated  and  grooved,  568, 
569 ;— of  diorite,  the  only  one  in  5th  c. ; 
similar  found  in  California,  583. 
Hampel,  Dr.  J.,  *  Catalogue  de  V Exposition 
prihistorique  des  Musees,  etc.  de  la  Hon- 
grie^  222  et  passim. 
Hanal  Tepeh,  mound  of  ruins  of  pre-historic 
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Thymbrn,  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert,  with 
the  help  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  77,  108, 
706  (App.  IV.).     See  Thymhra. 

Eandmill,  curious  ancient,  on  M.  Agios 
in  Ithaca,  48.     See  Saddle-querns, 

H'lsper,  VF.,  his  works  on  the  Site  of  Troy 
and  Dr,  SchliemanrCs  Discoveries^  187. 

Uathor,  Egyptian  cow-goddess,  hke  Greek 
16,  288,  and  App.  IX. 

Eatzfeldt,  Count,  Gennan  Ambassador  to 
the  Porte,  aids  in  obtaining  firman,  55. 

EauQy  Dr,  Jlf.,  discovers  Cypriote  writing 
on  objects  from  Hissarlik,  C91 ;  his 
attempts  at  decipherment,  692. 

Eecah4y  Eecvha,  d.  of  Cisseus,  w.  of  Priam,  a 
Phrygian  princess,  120, 156 ;  her  tomb,  648. 

Eector,  s.  of  Priam,  157 ;  but,  according  to 
some,  of  Apollo,  157  n. ;  bis  name  Phry- 
gian, meaning  *a  stay,'  120;  called 
Dareios  by  the  Phrygians,  704  ;  his  house 
on  the  Pergamos,  140;  his  dominion, 
Troy  in  the  narrower  sense,  from  the 
Naustathmus  to  Cebrenia,  68,  138;  his 
"helmet  crest'*  and  " horse-hair  plume ** 
(Horn.)  illustrated,  512  n.  (see  Helmets) ; 
wor8hip|)ed  at  N.  I. ;  his  sanctuary  and 
fctatue,  165,  181 ;  sacriBces  and  games 
at  N.  I.  in  his  honour,  670-1 ;  '^Hector  of 
the  lUanSy'*  coins  of  N.  J.,  179,  642-7. 

Efctor  and  Achilles,  com  bit  of.  See  Achilles, 

Hector,  funeral  and  tumulus  of^  described  in 
U,  xxiv.,  a  real  tomb,  not  a  cenotaph; 
but  this  book  is  later  and  probably  repre- 
senls  the  Lydian  mode  of  burial,  670; 
the  tomb  of  Hector  claimed  by  Ophrynium, 
also  by  N.  I.,  670;  also  by  Thebes  in 
Boeotirt,  671. 

Hector,  Tumulus  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
consists  of  small  stones;  excavated  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  nothing  found,  656. 

Eeldreich,  Th.  von,  Professor,  list  of  Plants 
of  the  Troiid,  727  f. 

Eden,  wife  of  Menelaus,  carried  off  by 
Paris,  157 ;  married  to  Delphobus ;  re- 
covereii  by  Menelaus,  161 ;  Egyptian  story 
of  her  detention  in  Egypt  and  restoration 
to  Menelaus  there,  161  n.,  f.,  747,  748. 

Eelenus,  s.  of  Priam,  captured  by  Ulysses; 
his  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  160; 
airried  away  by  Neoptolemus ;  succeeded 
him  as  king  of  Chaonia ;  married  Andro- 
mache, and  founded  the  Molos^ian  line  of 
kings,  164. 

Eellanicus,  his  Tpwiica ;  testimony  for  the 
N.  I.  site,  168,  689 ;  censured  as  partial 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea,  168,  176. 

Eellespont,  the  N.W.  boundary  of  Priam's 


dominion,  67 ;  no  evidence  of  growth  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy  towards,  84 ;  soundings 
in,  bearing  on  question  of  alluvial  de- 
posits, 86 ;  the  sea  has  advanced  on  the 
land,  91  (comp.  Alluvial  Deposits^  Plain 
of  Troy,  Scamander),  view  of,  from  His- 
sarlik, 105  ;  passage  of  nations  to  and  fro 
across,  131 ;  H.  and  Bosporus,  ferries 
between  Euro^ie  and  Asia,  131 ;  narrowest 
betv^n  Sestos  and  Abydos,  133 ;  historical 
and  poetic  interest  of,  679,  680. 

Eclmets,  Trojan,  fragments  of  bronze,  found 
near  Tb.,  473 ;  on  skulb  of  two  Trojan 
warriors,  30,  507 ;  fractured  and  decayed 
by  chloride,  but  upper  jjart  preserved,  512 ; 
the  crest  (<^aXoff)  which  held  the  plume, 
characteristic  of  Homer's  warriors,  512  & 
n. ;  its  two  pieces  recomposed,  513;  like 
arrangement  on  Mycenean  intaglios,  513  n. 

Henning  Bradenkirl,  legend  of,  2,  3. 

Eenning,  Dr.  Carl,  coniribution  of  Julian's 
letter  about  N.  I.,  180  (see  Julian) ;  his 
« Neu  llion;  189. 

HephaestiLS,  and  his  sons  the  Cabiri,  in 
Phrygia,  255. 

flepner^  W.,  CouEul-geneial  of  Prussia  at 
Amsterdam,  aids  author,  9. 

Eeptaporus,  B.,  rises  in  Ida,  68,  100. 

Hera  or  Herd  Bo&pis  (fioSnrit),  the  couf- 
headed  or  cow-faced  goddess,  argument  on, 
282  f. ;  confirmed  by  the  excavations  at 
Mycenae,  282-3, 290 ;  connection  with  the 
moon-goddess,  the  E^ptian  Isis,  and  the 
Pclasgian  lo,  the  later  Here',  282-5 ;  thn  e 
sages  of  the  symbolism  (comp.  AthetiS 
Qlaucopis) ;  Brugsch-Bey  on,  App.  IX. 

Eera-Jdols  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  a  sacred 
tradition,  like  the  Palladium  idols  of  IVoy, 
331. 

Htradeum,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

HeroMes,  representative  of  tlie  Phoenicians; 
cycle  of  myths,  of  Semitic  origin,  125 ;  kills 
the  sea-monster ;  is  defrauded  by  Laome- 
don,  takes  Troy,  and  killj^  Jjaomedon  and 
his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam,  q,  v.), 
125,  156. 

Hercher,  i?.,  *  Ueher  die  Eomerische  Ebene 
von  Troja;  188. 

Here,  why  hostile  to  Troy,  157. 

Hermae,  621 ;  key  in  shape  of,  N.  I.,  621. 

Herodotus  on  the  Egyptian  story  of  Helen 
and  the  Trojan  War,  161  n.,  f. 

Hesiond,  d.  of  Laomedon,  w.  of  Telamon, 
ransoms  Priam  with  her  veil,  125, 156. 

Hestiaea,  of  Alexandria-Troas,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Uiad ;  questioned  the  N. 
I.  site ;  objections  refuted,  168,  174,  175. 
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Bicetaorij  8.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

BipparchuSy  a  member  of  the  Ilian  council, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  named  on  two 
inscriptions,  632. 

Ilippodameiay  d.  of  Ancbises,  married  to 
Alcathoiis,  son  of  Aesyetes,  147. 

Bippopoiamus,  Trojan  terni-cotta  vessel 
in  shape  of,  sign  of  connection  with 
Egypt,  377. 

Bissarlik  (the  'fortress  hill'),  at  N.W. 
corner  of  site  of  the  Greek  Jlium;  first 
Tisited  by  the  author  (1868) ;  supposed 
to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Troy,  Priam's  Per- 
gamQS ;  height  of  the  hill ;  excavations  by 
villagers;  coins  of  Antiochus  III. ;  autho- 
rities for  identity  with  'J'roy  (comp.  Site 
of  Bomers  Bios)y  19;  author's  prelimi- 
nary excavations  (1870) ;  enlargement  of 
the  hill,  20 ;  first  year's  work  at  (1871), 
21 ;  second  year's  work  (1872 j,  21-26 ; 
appeaitmce  of  the  hill,  22 ;  the  side  formed 
chiefly  of  Greek  ddbris,  23 ;  increase  of, 
proved,  24 ;  steep  slope  on  N.,  N.E.,  N.W., 
and  W.,  38 ;  only  l-25th  part  of  the  Greek 
Ilium,  39;  anciently  much  lower  than 
now,  40;  successive  increase  of  area  with 
each  settlement,  by  <M>ri8  thrown  down, 
63-65,  264,  328 ;  site  of,  on  W.  spur  of 
ridge  running  E.  to  Oulou  Dagh,  109 ;  five 
distinct  pre-historic  settlements  on,  131 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  desirableness  of  the  spot, 
131;  hill  probably  levelled  for  Acropolis 
of  N.  I.,  588 ;  Vii-chow  on  Troy  and  His- 
sarlik,  A  pp.  I.  and  Pre/,  (comp.  7'roy) ;  the 
strata  not  of  the  Stone  age,  685 ;  the  oldest 
known  settlement  in  Asia  Minor  ofapre- 
liistoric  people  of  some  advance  in  civili- 
zation, 685. 

Biasing  at  demons  by  early  Christians,  181. 

Bitiite  art:  Assy ro- Babylonian  origin,  in- 
fluence in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  time 
of  its  introduction ;  sculptures  at  Boghaz 
Kioi  and  Eyuk ;  syllabary  also  brought  in 
by  them,  694,  700-702. 

Bitiite  eagle  like  one  at  Troy,  503. 

Bittite  minay  its  relation  to  the  weights  of 
Asia  Minor,  471. 

Bittites,    See  CeteianSy  KhetA, 

Bog  (?)  of  ivory,  3rd  c,  423. 

Bolkiany  Etruscan  and  Greek,  like  a  bronze 
cup  of  the  6th  c,  605. 

BoltZy  E.  L.y  author's  first  employer,  at 
Fiirstenberg,  6. 

BomeTy  recitation  of  by  a  drunken  miller,  6 ; 
author's  repeated  perusal  of,  14;  admir- 
able painter  of  nature,  117,  118;  his  al- 
leged exaggeration  answered,  198-9 ;  hs 


use  of  fixed  epithetSy  283 ;  date  usually 
assigned  to  him,  9th  cent.  b.o.,  355;  <*tlie 
Sun  of  all  ancient  literature,**  517 ;  the 
Question  of  unity  left  untouched,  517 ; 
his  poems  based  on  real  facts,  672;  he 
must  have  lived  in  the  Troad,  and  looked 
on  the  pro8|»ect  from  Hissarlik,  674-676, 
and  Pre/,  xv. ;  his  song  not  pure  fiction 
afttT  all ;  his  poems  never  to  be  lost  by  the 
young,  685 ;  to  aitgment  the  uttiversal  love 
for  and  study  of  his  poems  the  one  object 
and  retnard  of  the  author^s  work,  672. 

BomeTy  Casket  Edition  ofy  by  Alexander 
and  the  pupih  of  Callisthenes  and  Anax- 
archus,  172. 

BomeTy  School  of  (so  called).    See  Ithaca, 

Bomeric  Bymn  to  Aphrodite,  on  the  Phry- 
gian and  Trojan  languages,  120. 

Boneyy  perforated  vessels  for  di-aining  from 
comb,  common  in  3rd  and  4th  c,  373. 

Boraccy  prophecy  of  Juno  ubout  Ilium,  dis- 
cussed, 204  f. 

Boms  of  fallow-deer,  abundant  in  3rd  c,  319. 

Borscy  the:  Ilium  thrice  taken  by  means  of, 
by  Heraklea,  Agamemnon,  an<l  Chan- 
demus  (q.  v.),  170.    Comp.  Wooden  florse. 

Borse,  unknown  in  Troa<l  in  pre-historio 
age,  contrast  to  Homer,  711. 

Borscy  cup  in  shape  of,  and  spout  in  shape 
of  horse's  head,  4th  c,  594,  595 ;  frequent 
among  the  Etruscans,  the  Greek  rhyton 
(Dennis),  595;  similar  in  Berlin  and  Brit. 
Mus.  from  Etruria,  595 ;  on  clay  disc  of 
N.  I.,  619. 

BoTbe^hair  plume  oi  Trojan  helmets, 512-13. 

Borse-trappinys  (probably),  ivory  ornaments 
for:  3rd  c,  427  ;  Homer's  allusion  to  such 
use  of  dyed  ivory,  427 ; — 4th  c,  566. 

Bouse  of  King  or  Chief  in  the  Burnt  C, 
discovery  and  situation  of,  to  right  and 
left  of  the  gate,  36,  211 ;  its  treasures, 
270 ;  drawing  of,  by  Dr.  Moss,  324,  325 ; 
house-walls  of  small  stones  joined  with 
earth;  filled  with  ashes,  shells,  pottery, 
bones,  &c.,  324-5 ;  corridor,  326 ;  cham- 
bers, 327 ;  buried  under  bricks  and  ashes 
of  upper  storeys,  327 ;  comparison  of  with 
Priam's  palace,  326,  327;  Virchow's  re- 
marks on  it,  684. 

BouseSy  first  discovery  of,  30 ;  skeletons  of 
warriors  found  in,  30 ;  large  Greek,  33 ;  a 
large  one  on  the  street,  34  ;  another  older 
to  right  and  left  of  the  gates,  probably  the 
town-chiefs  house  (see  prec.  art.)y  36; 
why  so  regardeil,  51 ;  of  3rd  c.  laid  bare ; 
substructions  only,  used  for  cellars,  en- 
tered only  from  above^  53;  construction 
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like  present  houses  of  the  Truad,  53  ;  of 
poorer  classes  in  a  suburb,  54. 
Houses,  Tf'ojan,  resemblance  between  ancient 
and  modem,  314-317;  roofs,  how  made 
in  both,  214 ;—  of  Ist  c,  54  (comp.  House- 
wails) ;— of  2nd  c,  built  of  stones  coated 
wiih  clay,  164,  274 ;  but  some  with  walls 
of  clay,  264 ;  remains  of  one,  described  by 
Bumouf,  269 ;  stone  house,  destroyed  by 
fire,  with  female  skeleton  and  ornaments, 
270;  another,  burnt,  of  small  stones  (as 
at  Thera),  with  holes  for  beams  of  upper 
storey,  274;  another  below,  burnt,  with 
calcined  floor  of  beams,  not  planks,  274, 
275 ;— of  3rd  c,  some  on  walls  of  2nd  c, 
268 ;  basements  of  small  stones  joined 
with  earth,  30,  33  ;  upper  parts  of 
slightly-baked  brick,  520 ;  floors  of  clay, 
generally  vitrified,  313;  sometimes  on 
flagstones,  burnt  like  asphalt,  3J3  ;  floors 
of  upper  storeys  of  beams,  covered  with 
clay,  which  has  run  down  in  vitrified 
lumps  313;  domestic  architecture  like 
that  of  the  modem  Troad,  described  by 
Virchow,  314-17 ;— of  4th  c,  520  (see 
House-walls)  ;^o{  5th  c,  of  wood  and 
clay,  573  ;--at  Tbymbra,  of  brick,  709 : 
absence  of  doors  and  windows  as  at  His- 
sarllk,  indicating  substructions  of  wooden 
houses,  710. 

House-walls,  pre-historic,  dug  through  by 
Greek  llians,  211;— of  Ist  c,  of  rough 
stones  from  the  neighbourhood,  54;— of 
2nd  city,  below  chiefs  house  of  3rd  city, 
270,  327  (see  Houses) ;— of  3rd  city,  of 
small  stones  and  earth,  30,  33 ;  labyrinth 
o^',  31;  plastered  with  earth  and  ashes, 
whitened  with  a  wash  of  clay,  326 ;— of 
4th  c,  of  stones  joined  with  clay,  perhaps 
some  clay  walls,  bnt  no  brick,  620. 

Huckle-bones  (atrrpdyakoi).    See  Astragals. 

Huckstaedt,  Theodor,  author^s  second  em- 
ployer at  Furstenberg,  6. 

Human  ashes  in  an  um  of  the  1st  c., 
227. 

Human  heads:  well  modelled,  3rd  c,  330; 
helmeted,  on  clay  disc  of  N.  L,  619. 

Hiinengrab  of  Goldenitz  in  Mecklenburg, 
vase  from,  222. 

Huron  Indians,  their  hard  copper  weapons, 
738.    Bee  Copper,  hardening  of, 

IAL7SUS,  goblets  from,  like  those  of  1st 

city,  225. 
Ictsion,  s.  of  Zeus  and  Electra,  killed  by  a 

thunderboK,  119. 
Ibexes  on  clay  discs  of  N.  I.,  619. 


Ibrahim  Pasha,  governor  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, obstructs  the  excavations,  44. 
Ida,  mountains  of,  ascended,  57 ;  fine  forests, 
58 ;  sources  of  the  Scamander,  58 ;  Ho- 
meric epithets  of;  extent  and  branches; 
rivers  of,  68 ;  wild  beasts  in  forests  of, 
110;  named  by  Teuorians  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  121 ;  view  of  from  Ujek  Tepeh,  679. 
Idol,  only  one  mentioned  in  Homer,  233 ;  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  progress  of  the  art,  233. 
Idols  (and  mde  human  figures) :  of  1st  c, 
terra-cotta,  231;  marble,  232;  with  in- 
cisions representing  bird-like  face,  hair, 
female    breasts,    and     girdle,    probably 
copies  of  the  Palladium,  232 ;   their  ex- 
treme rudeness,  233 ;   of  ivory,  262 ;  all 
female,  and  connected  with  Athen^  through 
the  owl,  281  (oomp.  Athene  Qlaucapis) ; 
—of  3rd  city,  a  sacred  tradition  of  the 
Palladium,  329 ;  not  for  want  of  plastic 
ability,  330;    with   female   breasts  and 
hair,  necklaces,  and  wing-like  projections, 
331;  of  terra-cotta,  331,   332;  marble, 
332-^6  ;    bone,    332,    336 ;    trachyte, 
332  ;  remarkable  figure  (idol  ?)  of  diorite, 
337 ;    most    remarkable    idol    of   lead, 
wiih    rt    on  vulva,    and   goat's    horns, 
337 ;   probably  an  Aphrodil^  338 ;  the 
only  similar  fipires  found  in  Attica  and 
the  Cyclades,  338 ;  Lenormant  upon,  338 ; 
prototype  in  the    Babylonian    Zariianit 
(Lenormant)  or  the    Artemis  Nana   of 
Chaldea  (Sayce),  338-9,  694;— in  4tli  c 
like  3rd,  518 ;  marble,  resembling  Baby- 
lonian figures  of  Nana,  522-4  ;  slate  and 
marble,  with  owFs  face,  524;— of  terra- 
cotta and  marble,  more  plentiful  in  5th 
c.  than  in  any  before,  676,  577 ; — 6th  c., 
terra-cotta,   602-3;  —  terra-cotta  figure, 
picked  up  near  Yeni  Shehr,  like  the  Trojan 
idols,  671. 

Idols,  gold,  pendant,  on  the  Diadems  (q,  v.), 
456  f.,  and  ear-rings,  464,  of  the  great 
Tr.  ;  on  breast-ornament,  Tr.,  500,  501 ; 
on  ear-ring,  Tr.,  502. 

Heian  Plain  (IXi^tov  nediov),  139 ;  between 
Troy  and  Ida,  145. 

Iliad,  scope  of,  51  days  of  the  10th  year  of 
the  war,  158 ;  events  from  wrath  of  Achilles 
to  funeral  of  Hector,  158-9 ;  the  transac- 
tions of  single  days,  a  test  of  distance  of 
Troy  from  Hellespont,  195  f. ;  Bk.  xxiv. 
a  later  addition,  649 ;  author  probably  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  well  acquainted  with 
Lydia,  670. 

Hians,  Village  of  (lXi<o»v  K^fuj),  site  of 
Homer's  Ilium  according  to  Dometrios  of 
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Scepsis  and  Strabo,  79,  175 ;  followed  by 
Clarke  and  Hennell,  188,  208;  on  Mr. 
Calvert's  farm  of  Akshi  Kioi  or  Thymbra, 
108,  176,  176 ;  site  explored ;  no  dibris, 
and  few  potsherds ;  small  natural  rampart 
of  sand,  which  may  have  misled  Done- 
trius,  108. 

llios^  "  the  Sacred  **  (*'lX«)s,  name  of  Troy  in 
Homer,  once  only  *lXiov),  139 ;  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134 ;  name 
of  the  city  only,  139  (comp.  Troy) ;  had 
the  Vau  or  Digamma,  f/Xior ,  139 ;  Homeric 
epithets,  139 ;  built  by  Ilus,  on  hill  of  the 
Phrygian  At^,  163.  166.  See  Site  of 
ffomer^s  llios  and  Troy,  ^ 

Iliumy  personified,  on  coins  of  N.  I., 
646. 

Jlium,  the  Greek  city.   See  Novum  Ilium. 

Jlium,  a  city  in  I'hrace,  124. 

Jliuna  or  Iriuna^  supposed  Egyptian  name 
for  Ilium,  should  rather  be  read  Ma-una, 
Maeonia,  123,  747. 

lifts,  8.  of  Dardanus,  162. 

Ilus,  s.  of  Tros,  and  grandson  of  Ilus,  162  ; 
head  of  the  Trojan  line,  163 ;  goes  to 
Phrygia,  whence  guided  by  a  cow  of  many 
colours,  he  builds  Ilium,  163,  156,  643 ; 
and  receives  the  Palladium  (q.  v.)  from 
Zeus,  163 ;  eponym  of  Ilinm,  164,  156 ; 
father  of  Laomedon,  156 ;  on  coins  of 
N.  I.,  643. 

Ilus,  tumulus  of  (oijfjM  "tkov),  in  Homer, 
81,  147,  200;  pillar  near,  whence  Paris 
shot  at  Diomed;  ajjora  held  by  Hector 
near ;  on  right  or  left  bank  of  Scaraander, 
147 ;  the  discrepancy  explained  by  the 
epuriousness  of  JL  xxiv.  670 ;  on  rt.  bank 
of  Kalifatli  Asmak,  N.  of  Koum  Kioi, 
669;  a  natural  hill  of  sand,  almost  de- 
stroyed by  the  plough,  83,  669 ;  circular 
depression,  indicating  a  former  stone  re- 
cess; thin  layer  of  stones  and  d^bria, 
but  no  pottery,  669. 

Imbros,  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik,  105. 

In  Tepeh,  tumulus  of  Ajax,  103,  648 ;  on  C. 
Rhoeteum,  600  yds.  S.  of  his  old  tomb ; 
raised  by  Hadrian  over  the  temple  in 
which  he  re-buried  the  hero's  body,  652 ; 
the  remains  of  the  temple  destroyed  in 
1770,  but  the  subterranean  passage  left, 
653.     (Comp.  Ajax,) 

In  Tepeh  Asmak,  R.,  described,  95;  its 
present  state,  an  inlet  rather  than  outlet, 
96;  its  mouth  probably  the  ancient 
Portus  Achaeorum,  95 ;  the  Scamander  an- 
ciently fell  through  it  into  the  Hellesix)nt. 
See  Scamander. 


Inca%  the,  of  Peru,  their  institutions  and 
love  of  beautiful  works  in  metal ;  sup- 
posed art  of  hardening  copper,  737,  738. 
(Comp.  Copper,  hardening  of.) 

InS,  on  the  Scamander,  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  perhaps  Scamandiia,  57;  silver 
mines  near,  67,  69. 

Ini  Tepeh,  hill  of,  69. 

Inscriptions,  Greek,  at  Ithaca,  on  tiles,  50. 

Inscriptions,  Greek,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. ;  found 
in  or  near  Senate-house,  609 ;  the  largest, 
of  Antiochus  I.  (prob.)  and  Meleager,  re- 
lating to  a  grant  of  land  to  Aristodici- 
des,  for  N.  J.,  627  f. ;  remarks  upon, 
631-2 ;  a  record  of  fines,  &c^,  imposed  by 
the  city,  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  632 ; 
of  the  Senate  and  )ieople,  in  honour  of 
Caius  Caesar  (q.  v.) ;  another,  probably 
of  time  of  Antigonus  Doson,  633  f. ;  in 
temple  of  Athen^,  29,  on  base  of  statue 
of  Metrodorus  (q.  v.),  635 ;  in  same  temple 
in  praise  of  the  ]  roconsul  C.  Claudius 
Nero  (B.O.  80^79),  636 ;  on  site  of  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  base  of  a  lost  colossal  statue 
of  Caecina  the  Cyzicene,  in  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  637 ;  3  in  and  beside  founda- 
tions of  Senate-house,  of  time  of  a  king 
of  Pergamus ;  in  honour  of  an  Athenian 
Arrabacus ;  in  honour  of  Chaereas,  638 ; 
a  C(mtract  for  the  foundation  of  a  new 
settlement,  639;  another,  640. 

Inscription,  Lydiav,  on  fragment  of  a  base 
from  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesns, 
699. 

Inscriptions,  Trojan,  Prof.  Martin  Haug 
upon,  143;  on  a  vase,  3rd  c,  369;  on 
whorls,  4th  c,  662,  563,  696 ;  on  a  whet- 
stone, 4th  c,  567,  697 ;  on  2  cones  of 
5th  c,  with  the  Cypriote  character  mo 
(see  Cones),  128,  582 ;— Professor  Sayce 
upon,  App.  IV.,  691  f.;  older  than  the 
introduction  of  the  Phoenician  or  Greek 
alphabet,  691 ;  belong  to  an  old  syllabary 
of  Asia  Minor,  retained  in  Cyprus,  691 ; 
not  imported  from  Cyprus  into  Asia 
Mmor,  699;  compared  with  the  Cappa- 
docian,  Lycian,  and  Carian;  had  about 
100  characters,  699;  beginning  of  de- 
ciphering by  George  Smith,  and  progress, 
691 ;  Dr.  Deecke's  theory,  untenable,  691, 
703;  Cypriote  letters  at  Troy  first  dis- 
covered by  Haug,  691 ;  attempts  at  deci- 
pherment by  him  and  Prof.  Gomperz,  692 ; 
the  several  inscriptions  examined  and  dis- 
cussed, 693  f.;  the  syllabary  of  Hittite 
origin ;  phonetic  peculiarities ;  order  of 
writing,    701 ;     time    of   its   disappear- 
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auce  from  Mysia  and  the  Troad,  702; 
decorative     characters     on    the    Trojan 

•  whorls  like  Hittite  hieroglyphs,  703 ;  ap- 
parent attempts  to  imitate  cuneiform  cha- 
racters, 703  ;  laDgiias;e  of  the  inscriptions 
still  unknown,  704 ;  relations  of  the 
Mysian  and  Phrygian  languages,  704; 
Homer  on  the  language  of  gods  and  men, 
t.c.  Greek  and  native ;  the  exampl*  s  dis- 
cussed, 704-5. 

Imighofen^  on  Upper  Danube,  pottery 
from,  221  et  passim. 

lo,  a  form  of  the  cow-lieaded  Isis,  743.  Sco 
Hera  BoQpis, 

Ion  (ION),  same  as  \V,  Javan,  132  n.,  749  n. 

Iron,  none  found  in  the  6  pre-historic  cities, 
252,  604 ;  one  knife,  assigned  to  the  6th 
c. ;  why,  604  ;  Hesiod  on  use  of  later 
than  bronze,  252  ;  the  '  Iron  Aue,'  262-3 ; 
early  mention  of  in  the  Bible,  253. 

Jsambert,  E.^  •  ItinSraire  descriptive^  188. 

Mes  of  the  Gentiles  (Gen.  x.  4,  5),  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  &c., 
peopled  by  sons  of  Javan,  t.e.  of  Ion, 
132,  749. 

Maca,  author's  first  visit  to,  and  excava- 
tions (1870),  18;  exploration  of,  45;  the 
valley  I^)lis  proved  not  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  45,  46;  MHthit^ri(5  I. 
gave  to  Homer  the  idea  of  his  Asteris,  46 ; 
Cyclopean  remains,  called  the  *  School  of 
Humer,'  of  classic  times,  46,  47  ;  Cyclo- 
pean remains  of  capital  on  M.  Jetos  (q,  v.), 
47,  48 ;  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs ;  southern 
portion  explored;  no  ancient  town  at 
Vaihy;  cyclopean  walls,  suggesting  tlie 
stables  of  Eumaeus;  ancient  potsherds, 
evidence  of  rustic  habitation,  49  ;  the  rock 
Korax ;  fountain  of  Aretbusa;  Greek  and 
Roman  coins  plentiful ;  bares ;  Ithaca 
Phoenician  by  name  and  by  indications 
in  Homer;  visit  to  the  island  strongly 
recommended,  50. 

Ivory,  objects  of:  Ist  c,  awls,  pins,  and 
needles,  261, 262;  trapezium,  262 ;  curious 
object  (an  idol?),  262 ;— 3rd  c,  423-426; 
musical  instruments,  424,  425;  orna- 
ments, some  probably  for  horse-trappings, 
426,  427,  430 ;  awls  and  needles  of,  430, 
431;  indicate  trade  with  the  East;  the 
elephant  on  the  black  obelisk  of  Shalma- 
neser,  426,  427 ;  a  piece  with  beads  strung 
on  for  a  necklace,  Tr.,  492-3 ; — 4th  c, 
disc  and  slips  ornamented  with  circles  and 
dots,  {MTobably  for  horse-trappings,  566 ; — 
5th  c,  disc,  585 ; — 6th  c,  brooch  and  disc 
(q.v.\m. 


Izzet  Efftndi,  employed  to  hinder  the  exca- 
vations, exiled  lor  embezzlement,  44. 

JADE  and  Jadeiie:  axes  of,  1st  c,  23S ; 
Prof.  Maskelyne  on  their  vast  importance, 
as  connecting  Troy  and  Euro^te  with  the 
remote  East,  240;  Prof.  Fischer  on,  240, 
241;  Prof.  Roemer  on,  243:  localities 
where  jade  is  found,  242, 243 ; — in  2nd  c, 
ofgreen  jade  (see  Nephrite); — 3rd  c,  axes 
and  celts,  446  ;  further  discussion  of  the 
diffusion  of  jade,  and  its  importance  as  a 
sign  of  connection  with  the  remote  East, 
by  Professors  Max  MtLller  and  Maskelyne, 
the  'Times,*  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas, 
446-451  n. ; — 5th  c,  a  precious  axe  of 
white  jade,  extrenuly  rare,  573. 

Japan.    See  China. 

JurSy  gigantic  (see  Pithoi);  great  number 
I  of  large  in  3rd  c,  and  some  smaller ;  with 
I  rope-like  decoration,  379 ;  with  2,  3,  and 
I       4  handles,  398  f.    See  Amphorae. 

Javan,  sous,  peopleil  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles, 
1.0.  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  Ac,  132;  name  (\V)  identical 
with  Ion  (ION),  132  n.,  749  n. 

Jewels  (see  EUctrum,  Gold,  Silver) :  8700 
small  of  gold,  found  in  silver  vase,  Tb.  ; 
their  -  various  forms  and  manufactui^, 
461,  462. 

Jugs  (comp.  Flagons,  Pitchers) :  1st  c,  225 ; 
— 3rd  a,  of  various  forms,  384-?96 ;  glubu- 
lar,  with  small  necks,  390 ;  with  rope-liko 
handle  and  band,  390 ;  with  incised  orna- 
mentuion,  392;  with  fluted  bo<ly,  392; 
wiih  arched  handle,  406,  407; — 4th  c, 
flat,  like  hunting-bottles,  532 ;  tri|Hxl, 
globular,  &c.,  532, 533 ;  rude  two-handled, 
536-8. ;  globular  wheel-made,  545  ; 
with  perforated  bottom  and  mpe-shaped 
handle,  unique,  probably  foreign,  545, 
546 ;  others,  546,  547 ;  three-handled, 
547 ;  with  long  upright  necks,  650,  551 ; 
with  neck  b.nt  back  and  spout  in  body, 
552 ;  cunous,  with  small  mouth  and  sieve- 
like  bottom,  552 ;  with  2  necks,  side  by 
side;  elsewhere  in  Hungary  and  Cy- 
prus only,  553 ;  with  one  spout  in  front 
i»f  the  other,  unique ;  covered  with 
protuberances,  553-4;  —  5th  c,  ^ith 
straight  necks  and  long  spouts,  wheel- 
made,  577,  578;  rude  hand-niade  glo- 
bular, 578;  tripod,  wheel-made;  with 
long  necks,  578,  579 ;  rude  wheel-matle, 
680,  globular,  with  boss  on  neck,  581 ; — 
6th  c,  large  wheel-made,  with  wave-lines, 
590;    with  bosses  or  horn-like   projec- 
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tioos,  592-3 ;  hand-miide,  like  Etruscan 

lekythos,  596 ;  with  conical  excrescences, 

intended  for  eyes,  597;  similar.fr.  Thera 

and  Cyprus,  597. 
JtUia^  d.  of  Au^^tus,  nearly  drowned  in 

Scamander,  178. 
Julia  Domna,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  642, 643,  645. 
Julian  (aft.  emp.),  letter  of,  describing  his 

visit  to  N.  I.,  180  f. ;  comments  of  Dr. 

Carl  Henning,  182;  his  policy  towards 

renegades  from  Christianity,  182,  '210. 
Julii,  house  of;  their  favour  to  the  Trojans 

and  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  633. 
Juno,  prophecy  of,  in  Horace,  204  f.     (See 

Site  of  Homer's  Jlios,) 
JutchenkOf  author's  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

KADESff,  on  the  Orontes,  war  of  Ramses 
II.  against,  123. 

Kali/aUiy  village  of,  105. 

Kalifatli  Asmak,  R.,  ancient  bed  of  the 
Scamander  (q,  v.);  its  two  arms,  99 ;  its 
course  described,  100. 

Kantharos  {KavSapoi),  Greek  cup  sacred  to 
Dionysus,  probable  origin  of,  595.  (See 
Cwps,  6th  c.) 

Kara-EuU,  hill  of,  70. 

Kara  Your,  M.,  visited,  59 ;  height,  59,  71 ; 
wrongly  identified  with  Callicolon^,  69, 
71 ;  view  from,  71;  traces  of  an  ancient 
building  on ;  desert  plateau  to  Cbiblak,  72. 

Karanlik  (».  e,  "  darkness "),  port  on  the 
Hellespont,  perhaps  of  Aeanteum  and 
Rhoeteum,  104. 

Edler,  Otto,  *  Die  Entdeckung  llions  zu 
Bissarlikf^  154,  189 ;  on  the  owl  in  con- 
nection with  Athen^,  289. 

Kermes,  worm  of  the  oak,  114. 

Ktys  (kXTjibts) :  copper  or  bronze,  of  the 
treasure-chest,  41,  454,484;  more  usual 
form  of,  a  bolt,  as  in  Homer;  4  such 
in  burnt  city,  484  (comp.  Bolts);  2  in 
the  gates ;  1  in  a  house,  484-5. 

Key,  bronze,  with  handle  in  shape  of,  and 
with  attributes  of,  the  quadrangular  Ber- 
mae,  N.  I.,  620,  621 ;  Prof.  Athanasioa 
Rhousopoulos  upon,  621 ;  iron,  622. 

Kheta  or  Khita  (Kattaia,  Khethites,  Hit- 
tites  ;  corap.  Ckteians),  confederates  of,  in 
war  with  Ramses  IF.,  123 ;  include  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor,  746-7. 

Ki,  Cypriote  character,  on  a  terra-ootta  ball, 
3rd  c  349. 

Kiepert,  *  Memoir  iib*r  die  Construction  der 
Karte  von  Kleinasien,^  187. 

Kilns  unknown  at  Troy;  dates  of  use,  219. 

King  or  Chief,  last,  of  Troy,  his  house,  51 ; 


view  <»f,  35  and  325  (see  House);  Virchow's 
plea  for  still  calling  him  Priam,  684,  Pre/. 

Kitchen  refuse,  on  floors  of  houses  of  4th  c. ; 
shot  down  the  hill  from  5th  c,  574. 

Knife-handle,  bone,  3rd  c,  427. 

Knives  used  in  Homer's  time  for  eating, 
408 ;  straight,  and  worn  in  the  belt,  506. 

Knives,  copper,  Istc. ;  one  of  them  gilt,  251. 

Knives,  bronze,  3rd  c. ;  only  one  in  the 
great  Treasure,  483;  in  other  treasures, 
494;  still  with  pins  which  fastened 
them  to  the  wooden  handle,  505,  506 ;  2 
single  and  double  edged  of  remarkable 
form,  like  the  Egyptian,  506; — 4th  c, 
564 ;— 5th  c,  585-6 ;— 6th  c,  one  plated 
with  gold,  604 ;  one  of  iron,  with  ring  and 
rivet,  like  the  bronze  Etruscan  knives, 604. 

Knives  of  flint,  chalcedony  and  obsidian,  in 
the  4  lowest  c,  246-7  ;  3rd  c. ;  also  found 
at  'iliera,  445 ;— 4th  c,  571. 

Ko,  or  Oo,  Cypriote  character,  ornament  like, 
on  vases  of  3rd  c,  342,  369,  383,  384. 

Korax,  rock  in  Ithaca,  50. 

Koumanoudes,  Aih,,  assistant  keeper  of 
the  antiquities  at  Athens,  338. 

Koumanoudes,  St.,  Prof,  at  Athens,  464, 633. 

Koum  Kaleh,  town  on  Hellesix>nt,  probably 
site  of  Achilleum,  alluvial  deposits  at,  104. 

Koum  Kioi  ("  Village  of  Sand  **),  103 ;  site  of 
Folium  {q,  v.). 

Kvuyunjik  (Nineveh),  palace  of  Assurbani- 
pal,  funnel  with  Cypriote  characters,  like 
the  Trojan  of  5th  c,  found  at,  411. 

Kuhse,  TK.,  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 

Kurtz,  Dr.  F.,  list  of  plants  of  the  Troad, 
727  f. 

LABRAND^,  the  double-edged  battle-axe 
common  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  the  Zeus 
Labraudeus  of  Caria ;  like  one  in  6th  c, 
606. 

LacUe  of  clay,  5th  c,  580. 

Laertes,  grandson  of  Poseidon,  a  sign  of 
Phoenician  relations  of  Ithaca,  50. 

Lake-dufellings,  whorls  found  in,  230 ;  other 
objects,  passim. 

Lambda,  ornament  on  vases  in  shape  of 
the  Greek  A,  or  the  Cypriote  character 
go,  290,  297. 

I.ampon,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Lamps  not  in  pre-h.  cities,  except  perhaps 
little  bowls  like  the  condylia  in  Greek 
churches;  not  known  to  Homer,  620, 621, 
Fref.  xii.;  unknown  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  till  6th  cent  b.c;  those  found  in 
N.  Ilium  neariy  all  Roman,  405 ;  Greek, 
terra-cotta,  one  on  a  long  foot,  N.  I.,  620. 
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l.ampaacus^  called  of  old  Pityeia  or  Pityusa, 
133;  a  Milesian  settlement,  132;  coins 
ot  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Lance-heads,  Trojan,  bronze,  30 ;  not  with 
a  tube,  as  in  Homer,  but  fastened  to  shaft 
by  a  pin,  Tb.,  475-7 ;  IV.,  494,  505, 506 ; 
the  form  with  a  tube  found  at  Mycenae, 
and  generally  in  Europe,  475;  one  found 
beside  the  two  skeletons  (7. v.)  of  warriors, 
507 ; — not  found  in  4th  c,  565 ; — 6th  c, 
with  tube  for  shaft,  like  the  Mycenean  and 
Homeric,  604. 

Landerer,  X,  Professor  at  Athens,  217  et 
passim, 

language,  Trojan^  unknown,  704. 

Laocodn,  opposes  acceptance  of  wooden 
horse ;  his  fate ;  taken  from  the  epic  poem 
of  Arctinus,  160,  161. 

Laodic^f  d.  of  Priam,  157. 

J.aomedon^  s.  of  Ilus,  and  k.  of  Troy,  legend 
of;  Grote  upon,  125;  his  four  sonsand  three 
daughters ;  walls  of  IVoy  built  for  him  by 
Poseidon  (and  Apollo) ;  Troy  taken  and 
L.  killed  by  Herokles,  125, 156. 

Larissa,  Pelasgian  c.  of  Troad,  near  Cym€ ; 
Strabo*s  discussion  on,  138. 

Latin  should  be  taught  after  Greek,  16. 

Lauria,  G,  -4.,  *  Troja,  uno  Studio,'  190. 

Jjayard,  Rt.  Eon,  Sir  A,  //..aids  in  obtaining 
firmans ;  acknowledgment  to,  45,  54. 

Lead,  iu  1st  and  2nd  cities,  252,  258  ;--3rd 
c,  remarkable  idol  of,  337 ;  curious  object 
of,  504 ;— 5th  c,  object  of,  585-6 ;— N.  I., 
block  of,  stamped  with  a  boar*s  head,  prob- 
ably a  weight,  620,  621. 

Leake,  Col.,  *  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,^ 
46;  on  Ithaca,  48;  '  Journal  0/ a  Tour  in 
Asia  Minor;  186. 

Lechevalier  (1785-6),  invents  the  Bounar- 
bashi  theory ;  jmtronized  and  followed  by 
Choiseul-Gouffitr,  184-5  ;  his  views  gene- 
rally adopted,  ia5 ;  see  Botmarbashi,  Sea- 
mander.  Springs,  &c. ;  list  of  followers  of 
his  theory,  186  f. 

Lectum  Vr,,  W.-mo»t  peakof  a  chief  branch 
of  Ma,  68,  72;  S.  point  of  the  Troad; 
altar  to  twelve  gods,  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Herodotus,  72. 

Leeches,  abundant  in  Troad,  114. 

Jjeguminous  plants  of  the  Troad,  118. 

Leka,  123.    See  Lydans, 

Lehythos,  Etruscan,  like  jug  of  6th  c.,  596. 

LelegeSf  of  the  Troad,  the  dominion  of  Altes 
(7.  v.),  68,  123 ;  their  territory  about  C. 
Lectmn  ;  close  connection  with  Garians ; 
also  in  Greece,  126. 

Lenormant,  Fr.,  *  Les  Antiquitds  dela  Troade 


et  VHistoire  primitive  des  Contrees 
grecques;  122, 190 ;  on  Her^  Boopis,  283 ; 
on  Athene  Glauc^pi^,  287 ;  on  the  metope 
of  Apollo,  and  Greek  forms  of  low  relief, 
624. 

Lentoid  Gem  of  cornelian,  3rd  c,  similar  to 
one  from  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  514. 

Lenz,  C,  G.,  *  Die  Ebene  von  Troja,'  149,  lAd. 

Libation,  poured  by  Achilles  from  a  gold 
cup  (dcVar),  465 ;  the  d4iras  d^ucvirfXXoy 
of  Tb.,  perhaps  used  for,  464,  465; 
Chinese  bronze  up,  used  for,  465-6. 

Lichtenstein^  J,,  author's  friend  and  agent 
at  Eonigsberg,  14. 

Lids,    See  Covers, 

Lindemann,  junior,  author's  employer  at 
Altona,  7. 

Ligia  Bammam,  hot  springs,  56 ;  valley,  69. 

Lighting  by  torches  (datScr)  and  fire-pans 
(XafiTrnjpfs,  Homer),  405. 

Lindenschmit,  L,,  ^  Die  Vaterldndiscken 
Alterthiimer  der  Hohenzollerschen  Samm^ 
lungen;  221  et  passim. 

Lion,  the,  in  VV.  Asia ;  familiar  to  Homer ; 
why  decreased  with  decline  of  culture  and 
population.  111 ; — a  lion's  head,  of  fine 
crystal,  handle  of  a  sceptre,  3rd  c,  428 ; — 
a  lion,  terra-cotta,  N.  I.,  616. 

Lisch,  Dr,,  on  the  baking  of  pottery,  219. 

Lissauer,  '  Beitrdge  zur  toestpreussischen 
Urgeschichte;  230. 

Livius,  consul,  sacrifices  at  Troy,  173. 

ZocAr^r^,i>r.,  Chinese  illustrations  of  Trojan 
antiquities,  465. 

Locris,  pestilence  at  for  the  crime  of  Ajax, 
164 ;  two  noble  virgins  sent  annually  from, 
to  Ilium,  164, 166 ;  evidence  for  belief  in 
the  site  of  Troy  at  N.  I.,  209. 

Locusts,  frequent  visitations  of,  114. 

Longpirier,  A,de,oii  the  site  of  Troy,  189. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  'Prehistoric  Times,'  288 
tt  passim ;  on  primitive  use  of  stone  axesi, 
239;  on  primitive  knowledge  of  metals, 
257  ;  excavates  the  tumulus  of  Hector 
(q.  v.),  656.     . 

Lycaon,  s.  of  Laothoe,  d.  of  Altes,  and  f.  of 
Pandarus,  134. 

Lycians,  the  Leka,  Ijfku  or  Liku  of  Egyp- 
tian records,  123,  746 ;  the  dominion  of 
Pandarus,  132 ;  allies  of  Trojans  under 
Sarpedon,  158;  the  old  Lycian  writing, 
609. 

Lycurgus,  Attic  orator,  on  the  utter  destrac^ 
tion  of  Troy,  discussed,  203. 

Lydia,  name  first  known  to  AM3rrian8  in 
time  of  Gyges  (ctr.  665  B,c.),  128. 

Lydian  dominion  in  the  Troad,  128;  migra- 
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tion  to  Umbria  and  oolonizatioa  of  Etruria, 
account  of  Herodotus,  128-9 ;  the  question 
discussed,  587  and  n.  (comp.  Etruscans) ; 
language  Aryan,  129;  traces  of  settle* 
ment  at  Hiss&rlik,  128,  587,  688.  See 
Sixth  City. 

Lydians,  akin  to  Mysians,  119. 

Lyrss,  ivory,  fragments  of,  4  stringed  and 
7  stringed:  3rd  c,  424;  the  lyre  and 
l3Te-playiDg  in  Homer,  424,  426 ; — 1th  c, 
terra-cotta  6  stringed,  fragment  of,  560. 

LyrnessuSf  in  the  plain  of  Theb^  the  city 
of  Mynes,  and  home  of  Brisels,  destroyed 
by  Achilles;  Aeneas  fled  thither  from 
Achilles;  ruins  near  Karavaren(Fellowes), 
136  ;  a  Cilician  settlement,  bordering  on 
the  Ceteians,  137. 

Lysimachusy  his  buildings  at  N.  Ilium,  23, 
31;  wall  of,  27,  40,  63;  theatre  ascribed 
to,  110;  favours  and  enlarges  it,  builds 
city-wall  and  temple  of  Athen^,  172, 173, 
608,  610  (see  Temple,  Wall) ;  his  policy 
towards  the  city,  688,  689. 

MACEDONIAN  tower  and  walls  at  His- 
sarlik,  20,  23.    Bee  Novum  Jlium. 

Machaon  heals  Philoctetes;  is  killed  by 
Eurypylus,  160. 

Maclaren,  C,  first  modem  writer  who  iden- 
tified Hlssarlik  with  Troy,  19;  his  two 
books,  19  n. ;  on  alluvium  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy,  86, 189. 

Macrinus,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

McVeagh,  Wyne,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Constan- 
tinople, aids  in  obtaining  firman,  21. 

Maeonians  (the  ancient  Lydians),  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158 ;  the  Mauna  of  Egyptian 
records,  746,  747. 

Magazine  of  nine  enormous  jars  for  com  or 
wine,  in  3rd  city,  under  temple  of  Athen^, 
32,  379.    See  Piihoi, 

Magyarad,  in  Hungary,  terra-cottas  from, 
*^31  et  passim, 

Mahaffy,  J.  P.,  Professor,  "On  the  Rektion 
of  Novum  Ilium  to  the  Ilios  of  Homer," 
App.  II.  p.  686  f. ;  criticism  of  the  argu- 
ments of  Demetrius  and  Strabo,  687. 

Malet,  E.y  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  C!on- 
stantinople,  aids  in  obtaining  firman, 
54. 

Malutin,  M.  P.  N.,  Brothers,  house  of,  at 
Moscow,  11. 

Man,  with  uplifted  arms,  on  whorls,  3rd  c, 
416,  418-20;  4th  c,  571,  572 ;  on  a  vase 
neck,  525. 

Mania,  queen,  kept  her  treasures  at  Scepsis 
and  Qergis,  55. 


Mantasha,  near  Assos,  casile  on,  70. 

Map  of  the  Troad,  first  real,  by  Spratt  and 
Graves,  187 ;  revised  by  E.  Buraouf  for 
this  work.  Map  I.  at  end. 

Marble,  white,  blocks  of,  of  Greek  Ilium, 
27;  sculptured,  28  (see  Columns,  &c.); 
numerous  fragments  of,  characteristic  of 
the  strata  of  N.  L,  610. 

Martens,  W.  von,  description  of  conchylia 
found  in  Trojan  houses,  318. 

Maskelyne,  N.  Story,  Professor,  on  the 
Trojan  jade  axes,  240  f.,  446  n. 

Masu,  123.    See  Mysians. 

Mathitario,  islet  off  Ithaca,  supposed  Ho- 
meric Asteris,  45 ;  ruins  quite  modern,  46. 

Matweieff,  A.,  author's  agent  at  Moscow,  12. 

Mauduit,  *  Deoouvertesdans  la  Troade,*  187. 

Maociminus  1,,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643. 

Maynard,  Mr.,  U.  S.  Minister  to  the  Porte, 
aids  author,  44. 

Meal,  bruised,  not  ground  flour,  in  1st  c, 
234-5 ;  in  Homer,  235. 

Measures,  French  and  English,  Table,  viii. 

Medes,  the  Aryan,  early  seats,  and  first 
settlement  in  Media,  121. 

Meden,  0,  von  der,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schr5der  and  Co.,  in 
London,  13  n. 

Medical  Practice  in  the  Troad,  by  Prof. 
Virchow,  App.  V.,  721  f. 

Mehlis,  E.,  *  SMiemann^s  Troja  u.  die  Wis* 
senschaft,'  189. 

Meincke,  Louise,  3 ;  her  marriage,  3  n. 

Meincke,  Minna,  3 ;  sympathy  with  author's 
boyish  enthusiasm  for  Troy,  4;  mutual 
attachment,  4 ;  separation,  5 ;  last  meet- 
ing, 6 ;  her  marriage,  3  n.  and  11. 

Mela  on  N.  Iliunl :  "  Urbs  bello  excidioque 
clarissima,''  179. 

MeUager,  satrap  of  the  Troad,  inscription 
relating  to,  at  N.  I.,  627  f. 

Memd,  burning  of,  in  1854;  marvellous 
preservation  of  author's  goods,  13. 

Memnon,  s.  of  Tithonus  and  Eos,  leads 
Aethiopians  to  aid  of  the  Trojans,  from 
Persia,  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  according  to 
various  accounts;  killed  by  Achilles; 
probably  leader  of  the  Keteioi  orHittites; 
his  tomb,  159. 

Mendaus,  s.  of  Atreus,  k.  of  Sparta,  visited 
by  Paris,  who  carries  off  Helen  and  his 
treasures,  157;  appeals  to  Greek  chiefs, 
157;  recovers  Helen,  161;  Egyptian  story 
of  his  visit  to  Egypt  and  receiving  back 
Helen  fr.  K.  Proteus,  163  n. ;  ambassador 
to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Metallurgists,  mythical,  in  Phrygia,  254-6. 
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Metallurgy y  relics  of  Trojan,  3rd  c,  409, 
410.     Seo  Crucibles. 

Metals :  1st  c ;  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
no  iron,  252 ;  whence  obtained,  253  f. ; 
worked  in  Phrygia,  254-5 ; — 2nd  c.,  like 
1st,  though  no  lead  or  silver  was  found, 
275 ;  names  of  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
of  Semitic  derivation;  inference,  481. 
See  under  the  several  Metals. 

Metope,  Doric,  splendid,  of  Phoebus  Apollo, 
with  horses  of  the  Sun,  N.  I.,  of  best 
Macedonian  age,  622  f. ;  a  cast  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.,  622 ;  remarks  upon,  by  Hein- 
rich  I^runn,  622,  and  Lenormant,  624; 
the  halo  of  rays  dates  from  Aiexamlcr ; 
similar  examples,  625 ;  another  mutilated 
metojw,  with  warriors,  625. 

Metrodorusy  son  of  Themistagoras,  mutilated 
statue  of,  with  inscribed  pedestal,  by 
Pytheas  of  Argos,  found  iu  temple  of 
Athen^,  N.  I.,  635 ;  probably  the  orator 
of  Scepsis,  put  to  death  by  Mithridates 
VII.,  635. 

Mexican  animal-vases,  294. 

Meyer,  E,,  *  Die  Geschichte  der  Troas,'  180, 
183,  et  passim. 

Mice,  field,  mythological  connection  of  with 
the  Teucrians  and  A[>ollo  Smintheus 
(q,  v.),  121, 122. 

Mile,  Oeographical,  the  minute  of  a  degree 
at  the  Equator  =  10  Greek  stadia, 
7]  n. 

Milesian  settlers  in  Troad,  in  Lydian  times, 
128 ;  at  Abydos,  128 ;  «t  Apaesus  and 
Lampsacus,  132. 

Mina,  of  Carchemish  (Hittite),  same  as 
Babylonian,  used  in  Asia  Minor;  rela- 
tion to  the  silver  *  talents,'  Tb.,  471. 

Mindarus  sacrifices  to  Athen^  at  Ilium, 
170. 

Mineptah  IL,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Pheron  of 
Herodotus;  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  con- 
federate with  Libyans  against  him,  747. 

Miniature  Pottery,  probably  toys,  abundant 
in  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  c,  407,  534. 

JLo,  Cypriote  character  on  a  polishtnr,  3rd 
c,  444 ;  on  two  cones  of  5th  c,  128,  5H3. 

Moeringen  on  Lake  of  Bienne,  lacustrine 
station,  230  et  passim. 

Mdlusca,  shells  of,  found  at  Troy,  322. 

Jiioloch  =  Zeus  Meilichios,  154-5. 

Moltke,  Count  von,  adopts  the  Bounarbashi 
theory  from  "  military  instinct,"  186. 

Mommsen,  *  Roman  History ; '  on  the  sup- 
posed Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  129. 

*  Monarch*  H.M,S.,  officers  of,  present  at 
finding  of  treasures,  52,  490. 


Mook,  '  At-gyptens  VormetaUische  Zeit,*  583. 

Morritt,  answer  to  Bryant's  '  Vindication  of 
Homtr;  186. 

Mortars  of  lava,  Ist  c,  235;  parallel  ex- 
amples, 235. 

Mortillet,  De, '  Le  Sigtie  de  la  Croix,*  230,  &c 

Mt^saic  floors  in  strata  of  N.  L,  610. 

Mokcow,  author's  house  of  business  at,  12. 

Moss,  Dr.  K,  late  of  H.M.S.  Research,  268 ; 
on  the  vitrified  Trojan  floors,  313 ;  clasbi- 
fication  of  bones  found  in  3rd  c,  322  ;  lost 
in  the  Atalanta,  322  n. 

Mother-of-pearl  Ring,  3rd  c.,  414. 

Moulds  for  casting  ornaments,  implements, 
and  weapons,  ninety  found  (broken), 
nearly  all  of  mica-schist,  a  few  of  clay, 
one  of  granite,  432,  433;  mode  of 
casting,  249,  250;  two  diflerent  methodt), 
434,  435;— 1st  c,  for  arrow-heads,  249; 
— 3rd  a,  six-sided,  for  battle-axcis,  knives, 
&a,  unique,  433;  the  only  similar  one 
from  Sardinia,  434;  lor  battle-axe,  small 
hammer,  arrow-heads,  &c.,  435 ;  similar 
of  sandstone  in  Hungary,  436; — 4th  c, 
for  ring  and  strange  object,  568 ;— 5th  c, 
of  limestone,  584-5:— N.  I.,  terra-coita, 
for  stamping  figures  in  relief,  618. 

Mountains  of  the  Troad,  68  f. 

Matter,  Max,  German  consul  at  Gallipoli, 
sends  workmen,  24. 

Matter,  Max,  Prof.,  on  Athen^  Glauc6pis 
and  Her4  Boopis,  282 ;  on  the  Svastika 
and  Sauvastika,  346  f.;  on  jade  tools, 
446  n.,  448  n. 

Mullers,  stone.    See  Com-^rui>ers. 

Munif  Effendi  promises  firman,  54. 

MurcUt,  Prqf.  von,  author  studies  Latin 
with,  15. 

Murex.    See  Conchylia;  Purple. 

Murray,  A.  /S.,of  the  British  Museum,  381, 

Murray,  John,  the  celebrated  publisher, 
672. 

Museums:  —  o^  Boutogne-sur-mer,  387; 
British^  passim  ;  Imperial,  of  Constanti- 
nople, treasures  from  Troy  in,  43 ;  author's 
liberality  to,  44 ;  its  sliare  of -objects  found, 
51,  52,  &c. ;  Mdrkisches,  at  Beriin,  223 
etpass.;  of  Modeua,  230  tt  pass. ;  National 
Hungarian  at  Buda-Pesth,  231,  375,  et 
pftss, ;  of  Nordiske  Oldsager,  Copenhagen, 
216  et  pass. ;  of  Saint  Germain-en- Laye^ 
215  tt  pass. ;  at  Schwerin,  Orand  Ducal 
Antiquarium,  222  etpcus. 

Mycenae,  author's  first  visit  to,  18 ;  interpre- 
tation of  Pausanias  on  the  Royal  Sepulchres, 
proved  right,  18, 20,  45 ;  shafts  sunk  there 
(1874),  43 ;  excavations  at  (1876),  45, 282 ; 
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book  on  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  45 ;  etymo- 
logy of  the  Dame,  282,  28(5 ;  wborU  foimd 
at,  most  of  stone  (gen,  steatite),  few  of 
terra-cotta ;  the  inverse  of  the  proportions 
at  Troy,  422 ;  other  comparittons,  passim. 

Mylitta.    See  Eileithyia, 

Mynes,  dominion  of,  68;  Lymessus  (q,  v.), 
136. 

Myrin^,  the  '  racer,'  said  to  be  an  Amazon 
(Strabo),  147  ;  identical  with  Smyrna  = 
Artemis-Cybele  (Sayce),  147,  705.  See 
Batieia. 

Mysia,  relation  to  the  Trood,  67  ;  the  name 
derived  from  the  Lydian  ftv<ro(  =  Grk. 
afw;,  "  the  beecii,'*  705. 

MysianSy  cross  from  Asia  into  Europe;  their 
couquests  tliere,  119;  by  some  made 
Thracians,  by  others  Asiatics,  akin  to 
Lydians,  119;  their  language  akin  to 
Lydian  and  Phrygian,  119;  the  Masu 
of  Egyptian  records,  123,  747;  allies  of 
the  Trojans,  158 ;  relations  of  the  people 
and  their  language  to  the  Phrygians  and 
IVojrms;  half  Lydian,  half  Phrygian, 
704. 

NANA,  Babylonian  goddess,  figure  of  in 
Brit.  Mus.,  like  a  Trojan  idol,  524^  Comp. 
Artemis  Nana. 

Naustathmus,    See  Camp,  NavaU 

Ne,  Cypriote  and  Hittile  character,  on  It 
1'rojan  seal ;  perhaps  the  origin  of  the 
Swastika  (Sayce),  414. 

Necklaces:  gold,  Tr.,  486-7;  silver,  of 
rings  strung  on  ivory,  Tr.,  492-3;  of 
beads,  cemented  by  chloride,  Tr.,  493. 

NetdleSf  bone  and  ivory:  1st  c,  261,  262; 
3rd  c,  819,  430 ;  bone,  frequent  in  4th  c, 
571 ;  less  frequent  in  5th  c.  than  in  the 
preceding  ones,  586. 

Needles,  metal :  copper,  double-pointed,  1st 
c,  249;  parallel  examples,  249;  2nd  c.> 
274 ; — bronze,  3rd  c,  505 ;  bronze,  with 
eyes,  some  double-pointed,  4th  c.,  564-5 ; 
bronze,  5th  c,  585-6. 

Neoptdemus,  s.  of  Achilles,  brought  from 
Scyros  to  aid  the  Greeks,  160 ;  shuts  up 
Trojans  in  c,  160 ;  kills  Priam,  161. 

Nephrite  (green  jade),  axes,  2nd  c.,  275; 
nature ;  derivation  of  name,  275. 

Nerot  (7.  Claudius,  s.  of  Publius,  proconsul 
of  Asia  (b.c.  80-79),  praised  in  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  N.  1.,  636. 

Kero,  when  a  youth,  speech  of,  in  Forum, 
for  the  Ilians,  178;  on  coins  of  N.  L,  646, 

Nestor  "  of  the  Ilians,"  on  coins  of  N.  L,  643. 

Newton^  C,  T,,  *  Dr,  Schliemann's  Discoverizs 


at  7.  Novum,^  189 ;  on  ign<»rHnce  of  paint- 
ing in  the  5  pre-historic  cities,  225 ;  on 
the  Trojan  idols,  233. 

Niches  (cupboards),  in  walls  of  Trojan  houses, 
with  remains  of  food,  explained  by  modem 
houses,  317. 

Nicolaus  Vamascenus  obtains  remission  of 
fine  imposed  on  Ilians  by  Agrippa,  178. 

Nuderhoffer,  Hermann,  the  miller  reciting 
Homer,  7 ;  his  early  and  later  life,  7  and  n. 

Nikolaides,  M.  (?.,  *  Topographie  et  Plan 
strat^gique  de  Vlliadcy  lH7. 

Novum  I  Hum,  the  (ireek  Ilium,  19;  a  modern 
name  for  Strabo*s  'existing*  Ilium,  not 
used  by  classical  writers,  1^,  38 ;  site  of, 
viewed  from  Uissarlik,  109;  situation, 
three  miles  from  Hellespont,  four  fh>m 
Sigeum;  inhabited  by  Aeolic  Greeks; 
inconsiderable  till  Boman  times,  167; 
legendary  reverence  for;  the  only  place 
that  ever  bore  the  sacred  no>me ;  temple  of 
Athene  in  the  Acropolis,  168;  identity 
with  Homer*s  Ilios  first  questioned  by  De- 
metrius and  Hestiaea  (q.  v.),  168,  174; 
(comp.  Site  of  Homers  Ilios;)  descrip- 
tion of  by  Polemon  {q.  v.),  168 ;  visited 
by  Xerxes,  168 ;  strongly  garrisoned,  170, 
173;  captured  by  Charidemus,  170;  vibited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  171 ;  favoured, 
enlarged,  and  fortified  by  Lysimachus 
{q,  v.),  172, 173 ;  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter, 
172 ;  is  seen  in  decay  by  Demetrius ;  his 
statements  questioned;  mutual  recognition 
of  Romans  and  Ilians,  173 ;  new  impor- 
tance of  Ilium ;  jealousy  of  neighbouring 
cities,  174;  sacked  by  Fimbria,  176-7; 
improved  by  Sulla,  177 ;  receives  £eivour>*, 
exemptions,  and  privileges  from  Julius 
Caes<ar,  177 ;  intended  for  capital  of  the 
empire  by  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and 
Constantine,  178,  180;  fine  imposed  by 
Agrippa,  remitted  through  intercession  of 
Herodes ;  favoured  by  Cains  Caesar,  s.  of 
Julia ;  visited  by  Ovid ;  speech  in  favour 
of  by  young  Nero  secures  exemption  from 
Claudius,  178 ;  visit  and  mad  pranks  of 
Caracalla  (q.  v.),  179;  visit  of  Julian 
(q,  v.),  180  f. ;  sacri6ces  then  still  offered 
to  heroes,  181;  abandonment  of,  in  4th 
or  5th  cent.,  presumed  from  the  latest 
coins,  of  Constantius  II.  and  Constans  II., 
and  from  absence  of  any  Byzantine  re- 
mains; a  bishopric  in  10th  century, 
perhaps  on  another  site,  183,  612;  20 
shafts  sunk,  depth  of  d^ris  in ;  pottery 
of  all  a<!es  from  the  first  Aeolic  coloniza- 
tion; numerous  coins  and  incised  gems 
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picked  up  on  surface,  612: — Professor 
Mahaffy  on  its  relation  to  Homer*s 
llios,  App.  II.,  686  f. ;  its  history  tracet), 
688,  689  ;  old  Trojan  localities  shown  at 
N.  I. ;  why  invented,  688 ;  proofs  of  in- 
significance before  Alexander,  689;  but 
fortified,  not  a  K»firj  as  Demetrius  made 
it,  689 ;  sudden  expansion  due  to  favour 
of  Alexander  and  Lysimachus,  exciting 
envy,  689 ;  the  fine  inliicted  by  Agrippa, 
a  proof  of  its  importance,  689.  Sec  /«- 
scriptions  and  Coins, 

liovum  J  Hum,  Acropolis  of,  calM  Per- 
gamus  (after  tliat  of  Troy),  the  7th  c.  on 
Hissarlik,  38 ;  remains  discovered,  6|  ft. 
deep,  21;  Bouleuterion  or  Senate-house, 
21 ;  debi-is  of,  deep  on  S.  side  of  hill,  23  ; 
Doric  temple  of  Apollo,  23;  marble  blocks 
belonging  to  buildings,  27-29 ;  large  wine- 
jars  (m$oi\  28 ;  great  temple  of  Atheu^, 
29 ;  site  probably  levelled  for,  588 ;  rea- 
sons for < the  choice,  608;  the  city  to  the 
E.  and  S. ;  the  temple  where  Xerxes  and 
Alexander  sacrificed,  probable  remnant* 
of;  later  Corinthian,  of  Lysimachn.s,  008  ; 
Doric  of  Apollo  (see  Temples) ;  block  of 
triglypbs;  the  (supposed)  Senate-house 
(see  Bouleuterion)y  inscriptions  in  or  near 
it ;  unavoidable  destruction  of  remains  to 
excavate  Troy,  609;  walls  of  defence, 
ancient  and  Macedonian,  609,  610  (see 
Walls,  Tower) ;  slanting  layers  of  dibris, 
610;  section  of,  611;  size,  wealth,  and 
magnificence,  attested  by  the  ruins; 
aqueduct;  theatre,  610;  archaic  Greek 
pottery  (q.  v.)  and  other  objects  of 
terracotta  (q.  v.),  612  f. ;  lamps,  620 ; 
lead,  621;  keys,  621,  622;  glass  beads, 
622;  the  fine  metope  (7.  v.)  of  Apollo, 
622  f. ;  cavern  on  W.  slope,  625-6 ;  in- 
scriptions (q,  v.),  627  f.;  coins  (q.  v.), 
641  f. 

Nuggets,    See  Gold  and  Stiver. 

Nymphs,  Grotto  of,  49.    See  Grotto, 

OAKS,  abundant  in  Troad ;  various  species 
(comp.  Vulonea) ;  gall-bearing,  use  of  ne- 
glected, 116,  117. 

Obsidian  knives  in  first  4  c,  247 ;  still  used 
by  Jews  for  circumcision,  247.  See  also 
Arrouhfieads, 

Odyssey,  xxivth  Book  of,  a  later  addition, 
649,  670. 

Oenochoae  (plpox6ai,  "  wine-pourers  ").  See 
Flagons, 

Oenone,  d.  of  R.  Cebren,  w.  of  Paris,  157. 

Oi?,  scented,  used  by  ladies  after  the  bath 


(Hom.),  small  tripod  bottle,  perhaps  for, 
3rd  c,  405. 

Ophir  and  its  gold,  258  f. ;  etymology,  259. 

Ophrynium,  ruins  of,  at  Palaeo-Kastron  on 
the  Hellespont,  59,  60, 109;  identified  by 
coins;  acropolis  same  size  as  Hissarlik; 
Hellenic  pottery.only,  60 ;  Hector's  tomb 
shown  at,  76,  670;  coins  of,  N.  I..  612. 

Orestes,  s.  of  Agamemnon ;  Dorian  invasion 
probably  prevented  his  reigning  at  My- 
cenae; reigned  in  Arcadia  and  Sparta; 
began  the  Achaean  and  Aeolian  emigra- 
tion, but  died  in  Arcadia;  his  sons  and 
grandsons,  127, 128. 

Ornamentation  of  Vares:  incised  linear, 
filled  with  chalk,  216;  of  furrows  on 
handles,  217 ;  of  ovals,  221 ;  painting 
unknown,  except  a  cuttle-fish  in  clay, 
a  cross,  and  owls'  faces  in  clay,  225 ;  of 
dots,  226;  incised,  on  the  whorls,  229; 
remarkable  on  a  potsherd,  232 ;  remark- 
able on  a  pithos  in  shape  of  Greek  A,  297 ; 
spiral,  like  the  litui  carried  by  Hittite 
figures,  341,  345 ;  zigzag,  357 ;  the  cuttle- 
fish, 3o0 ;  of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  tree,  as 
on  many  whorls,  367 ;  wave,  like  Cy- 
priote ko,  369 ;  bands,  rope-like,  &c.,  on 
the  great  pithoi,  379,  380;  fiuting,  392; 
of  circles  and  crosses,  like  Babylonian 
and  Hittite,  412;  of  animal   forms,  on 

*  whorls,  413 ;  fioral,  painted,  on  the  Besika 
Tepeh  pottery,  668. 

Ornaments  of  metal :  see  Bronze,  Copper, 
Eledrum,  Gold,  Silver  ;  also  Brooches, 
Ear-rings,  Pendants,  Ptws,  Rings,  &c 

Ornithology  of  the  Troad,  112. 

Otreus,  k.  of  Phrjgia,  123. 

Ovdou  Dagh,  visited  ;  probably  Homer's  Cal- 
licolond ;  height ;  geology ;  view  from,  59, 
71 ;  viewed  from  Troy,  109.  See  Colli- 
colon^. 

Ovens  for  pottery  unknown  at  Troy ;  dates 
of  use,  219. 

Ovid  visits  N.  Ilium,  178. 

Owl,  significance  of,  in  connection  with 
Athene,  289  (comp.  Athen4  Giaueopis) : 
in  Egypt  a  bird  of  ill-omen ;  no  owl- 
headed  deities  there,  744. 

Owl'/ace,  on  fiat  idols  (see  Idols);  one 
painted  in  black  clay,  225;  on  vase- 
covers  (see  Covers); — in  monogram ;  1st  c, 
on  fragments  of  bowls,  217,  247 ;  drd  a, 
on  a  terra-cotta  ball,  344. 

Owl'head,  terra-ootta  figure  of,  with  neck- 
laces and  hair,  3rd  c,  334. 

Owl-headed  Vases,  with  female  charac- 
teristics, represent  the  Athen^  GlaucOpis 
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of  Homer,  281,  282:  of  2nd  c,  290; 
with  wing-like  arms,  distinct  from  the 
handles,  291  ;  unique,  nearest  parallel 
in  the  German  urns  with  human  faces,  of 
recent  date  (see  Face-  Vases)^  292-3 ;  rude 
flagons  of  Thera,  with  necklaces  and 
breasts,  293; — 3rd  c. ;  general  descrij)- 
tion  ;  the  wing  -  like  pi-ojections  not 
handles ;  never  with  holes  for  suspension ; 
with  cup  on  head;  with  two  handles, 
339,  340;  with  spiral  ornaments,  341; 
one  which  contained  gold  ornaments, 
somewhat  like  a  Fosen  face  •urn,  43, 
341,  486;  with  ornament  like  Cypriote 
ko,  342  ;  most  remarkable,  found  in  royal 
|)alace,  with  necklace  and  scarf,  343; 
very  curious,  with  owl's  face,  necklaces, 
hair,  shield,  and  side  vessels  in  form  of 
wings,  344 : — 4th  c. ;  one  with  r^  on 
vulva,  521 ;  very  curious,  with  basin  on 
head  and  cup  in  hands,  521 ;  -  mouth- 
piece of  another,  339, 340 ;  with  wing-like 
projections,  522 :— 6th  c,  574  f. ;  all  wheel- 
made,  o/rudefahric,  and  unpolished,  575 ; 
the  owl-headed  vases  and  idols  reprej^ent 
in  Prof.  Sayce*s  opinion  the  Eastern 
goddess  Atargatis,  At^,  Cybele,  Ma,  and 
OmphaM,  694. 

Owls,  innumerable  in  the  trenches,  38, 113. 

Oxen,  two  species  in  Troad,  common  (Bos 
Taurus)  and  buffalo,  112;  both  used  for 
agriculture,  112 ;— terra-cotta  figures  of  (or 
cows,  q.  v.),  4th  c,  560. 

PAEONIANS,  connection  with  Teucrians 
and  Phrygia,  122, 123 ;  allies  of  Troy,  158. 

Paesus,  R.,  132 ;  c,  see  Apaesus. 

Fainting  and  Figments  unknown  in  all  the 
5  pre-historic  c.,  222,  225 ;  the  very  few 
exceptions  of  painting  with  clay,  225. 

Fcdace  of  Priam  (Hom.)  compared  with 
chiefs  house  of  Burnt  C,  326,  327. 

Palaescepsis  (Old  Scepsis),  royal  seat  of 
Aeneas,  167 ;  refounded  (Scepsis)  in  the 
plain,  by  Scamandrius,  s.  of  Hector,  and 
Ascanius,  s.  of  Aeneas,  167,  688. 

Falaeocastron,  Pr.,  no  dSbris  or  pottery,  107. 

Palamedes  taught  the  Greeks  to  play  dice, 
168,  211. 

Palladium,  the,  sent  down  fr.  Zeus  to  llus, 
153,  643 ;  or  brought  by  Chrys<S  to  Dar- 
danus  as  her  dowry,  642 ;  made  Troy  im- 
pregnable, 160 ;  carried  off  by  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses,  160, 178 ;  said  to  have  been 
preserved  in  the  sack  of  N.  I.  by  Fimbria, 
177 ;  descrilied,  153,  232 ;  protjably  «a- 
credly  coi  ied  in  the  Trojan  flat  idols,  23-, 


329 ;  identified  with  Athen^  on  a  coin  of 

N.  I.,  289 ;  appears  on  many  coins  of  N.  I., 

642,  643. 

Pandarus,  s.  of  Lycaon,  dominion  of,  68 ; 

the  Lycians,  fr.  R.  Aesepus  to  Zeleia,  132. 

Panqpeus,    See  Epeius. 

Pappadakes,  N,,  author's  teacher  in  Greek, 

14. 
Paris  (also  Alexandres),  s.  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba;  omens  before  his  birth;  ex- 
posed on  Ida  and  brought  up  by  shep- 
herds ;  why  called  Alexandres ;  his  deci- 
sion of  the  dispute  of  the  three  goddesses, 
and  its  consequences ;  visits  Menelaus  and 
carries  oflf  Helen,  with  treasure ;  returns 
by  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  to  'i'roy,  157; 
shoots  Achilles,  159;  killed  by  Philoctetes, 
160;  Egyptian  story  about  Paris  and 
Helen  in  Egypt,  161  n.  f. ;  house  of,  on 
the  Pergamos,  140 ;  the  names  Paris  and 
Alexandres  native  and  Greek  equivalents, 
704. 
Pasha  Tepeh,  Tumulus  of,  promontory  from 
into  the  plain,  108,  109;  Webb's  site 
of  Troy ;  his  errors,  108 ;  Homer's  tomb 
of  Aesyetes,  according  to  Strabo,  but 
really  his  tumulus  of  Batieia  (q.v,)  or 
Myrin^,  656,  657 ;  excavated  by  Mra. 
Schliemann,  108, 176,  656,  658;  no  signs 
of  sepulture,  but  very  ancient  pottery,  658. 
Passage,  a  narrow,  l)etwecn  Trojan  houses, 

3rd  c,  54,  323. 
Patavium  founded  by  Antenor,  164. 
Pairoclus  and  the  game  of  astragals  (Hom.), 
sculptures  representing,  263 ; — ^liis  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  644-6. 
Patroclus,  Tumulus  of  (Horn).,  on  the  shore 
by  the  Greek  camp,  151 ;   his  reputed 
tumulus    an    identification    opposed   to 
Homer;  account  of  his  funeral;  his  real 
tumulus  a  cenotaph,  649;  the  reputed 
tumulus  excavated  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ; 
nothing  found,  656. 
Pausanias  for  the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 
Pavements :  of  street  through  gates,  33 ;  of 
limestone  flags,  laid  by  2nd  settlers ;  much 
worn,  covered  by  3rd  settlers  with  flags  to 
1st  gate,  with  rough  stones  to  2nd  gate, 
266,  266,  306 ;  flags  disintegrated  by  the 
conflagration,  266 ;  no  wheel  marks,  265 
(comp.  Street) ;  layers  of  debris  over,  after 
the  conflagration,  310 ;  a  level  space  paved 
with  flags  and  other  stones,  40 ;  of  fl»g'<, 
on  wall  of  2nd  c,  267-8 ;  on  wall  of  3rd 
c,  305. 
Petse  used  by  the  Trojans,  118;  probably 
Homer's  ipffiivdoi,  321  and  n. 
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Pechd,  M,j  the  author's  brother-in-law,  5  n. 

PedcLstiSf  on  the  Satnio'is,  destroyed  by 
Achilles,  134;  Homeric  epithets,  13-1; 
supposed  Fidasa  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, 134,  747. 

PegasiuSf  renegade  bishop  of  N.  Ilium,  acts 
as  guide  to  Julian  at  ilium,  181. 

Felasgians,  Asiatic,  dominion  of,  on  the 
Aeolian  coast,  123, 138 ;  c,  Larissa  (q,  v.) ; 
Prof.  Sayce's  remarks  on,  127 ;  the  Puto- 
tata  or  Furo9atao(  Egyptian  records,  745, 
748. 

Pendants,  gold,  Tr.,  487. 

Pendeos,  tomb  of,  accoHing  to  Webb  the 
Besika  'i  epeh  (q.  v.),  665. 

Pentaur,  Eoy^ptian  epic  poem  of,  contains 
nnmes  of  peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  123. 

Penthesileia,  q.  of  the  Amazons,  aids  the 
Trojans ;  killed  by  Achiiles,  169. 

PenthiluSy  r.  of  Orestes,  leads  Aeolian  colo- 
nists to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  127,  128. 

Percnos  (ntpKvos,  Horn.),  the  one  eagle  of 
the  Troad,  113. 

PercoU  or  Percopi  (Borgas  or  Bergas),  c 
near  the  Hellespont,  133. 

Percy,  Dr,  John,  on  a  Trojan  crucible,  408. 

Per/orated  terra-cotta  vessels:  with  handle 
and  3  feet,  to  stand  on  the  side,  frequent 
in  3rd  and  4th  c,  all  wheel-made,  per- 
haps for  draining  honeycombs ;  similar 
in  Italian  terra-mare,  373;— 4th  c, 
566,  658;  difficulty  of  explaining  their 
use ;  |)erlmps  to  preserve  fruits ;  similar 
from  Khodes,  Phoenicia,  Hungary,  term- 
mare,  and  lake-ilwellings,  558. 

Pergamos,  "US,  -um  (7  Utftyafiot,  Hom. ; 
TO  Wpyafiov :  rh  Wfjyafm),  the  Acropolis 
of  the  Homeric  Tn»y,  211 ;  temples  and 
palaws  in  ;  Priam's  house,  140,  211 ; 
Homer's  conception  of,  140;  ascendin^j; 
slope  of,  141 ;  placed  by  Lechevalier  on 
the  Bali  Dagh,  185;  Hissarlik  fifst  sup- 
posed to  be,  38  (see  Troy);  the  name 
continued  in  the  Acropolis  of  Novum 
Ilium  (q,  V.) ;  Ptrgamos  not  etymolo^i- 
cally  connected  with  Priamos,  704. 

Pergamum,  the  famous  c.  in  Mysia,  156. 

PergamuSf  cities  in  Crete,  122 ;  foundation 
ascril^  to  Aeneas,  156 ;  in  Pieria,  123. 

Perrot,  (/.,  *  Excursion  a  Troie  et  aux  Sources 
du  Mendere;  188. 

p.  ruvian  animal-vases,  294. 

Pestles  of  limestone  and  granite,  Ist  c,  235. 

Pettrshurg,  St,,  author's  establishment  in 
business  at,  11. 

Petra,  unknown  place  in  Troad,  nameil  on 
an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  632. 


Petrou^sky,  H.,  the  author  s  brother-in-law, 
5n. 

Phallus  or  Priapus,  of  stone :  2nd  c,  276 ; 
my  tholozy  and  worship  of,  276  f. ;  one  on 
M.  Sipylus  in  Lydia,  278,  452-3 ;  some 
of  3rd  c,  462 ;  one  of  white  marble,  6th 
c,  684. 

PhilocteUts,  brought  from  Lemnos  to  Troy, 
according  to  a  prophecy,  kills  Paris,  160. 

Phoenicians,  migration  of,  from  the  Persian 
Gulf,  260. 

Phorkys,  Homeric  port  of  Ithaca,  supposed 
to  be  Dexia,  49. 

Phrygia,  N.E.  boundary  of  Priam's  do- 
minion, 67 ;  rich  in  flocks  and  wool,  112 ; 
mythical  metallurgists  in,  254-6;  art  of 
fusing  metals  invented  in,  255. 

Phrygians,  akin  to  Mysians,  119 ;  relations 
to  Trojans;  Phrygian  names  of  Trojnn 
heroes ;  allies  of  Trojans  from  a  distance 
(Homer),  120,  150;  called  Thracians, 
said  to  have  been  once  neighbours  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  to  have  migrated  to 
Asia;  affinity  with  Armenians;  their  lan- 
guage related  to  Mysian  and  Lydian,  and 
closely  to  Greek ;  other  grounds  of  connec- 
tion with  Greeks ;  common  legends ;  the 
Pelopids  from  Phrygia,  121 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mynians  and  I'rojans,  704. 

Pickaxe  and  Spade,  criticism  of,  518,  672. 

Pidasa.    See  Pedasus, 

Pig,  terra-cotta,  covered  with  stars,  N.  I., 
616. 

Pigeon  on  clay  diac  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Pilin  in  Hungary,  vases  from,  223. 

Pins  of  copper  in  1st  c. ;  parallel  examples, 
249;  of  bone  and  ivory,  261,  262. 

Pitchers,  ten-a-cotta  (com p.  Jugs):  of  3rd 
c,  long  and  thick,  for  drawing  water 
from  well,  with  marks  of  the  rope  on 
handles ;  like  the  ancient  Egyptiain 
buckets,  381 ;  rude,  }  olished,  wheel- 
made,  peculiar  to  3rd  c,  393-5;  similar 
from  Bethlehem,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Szihalom,  394  ;  others,  unique,  396 ; — 
4th  c,  529 ;  rude,  of  a  form  very  abun- 
dant, 533 ;  lustrous-red,  abundant  in  3rd 
and  4th  c,  535;  double-handled  tripod, 
540;  hand-made,  553-5;  thick  cylindri- 
cal for  drawing  water,  with  impression  of 
rope  on  handle,  554,  555 ; — 5th  c,  one- 
handlcd,  of  hour-glass  form,  578,  579 ; 
rude,  oi  frequent  ty|)e,  581 ; — of  6th  c, 
hand-made  with  incised  ornamentation 
like  embroidery,  590-1 ;  similar  from 
Italy  and  Lydia,  591;    with  bosses  or 
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horn-like  projections,  592-3;  like  those 
found  at  liovio,  693 ;  pitcher  with  spout 
in  side,  perhaps  for  feeding  hahies,  597. 

Fithoi  (niOoi),  terra-cotta,  in  Trojan  base- 
ments, for  food,  water,  oil,  &c. ;  discovery 
of,  28,  32 ;— in  2nd  c,  rudely  made,  279 ; 
Prince  Bismarck^s  explanation  of  their 
making  and  baking,  279,  280,  588 ;  Vir- 
chow's  opinion,  520  n. ;  always  dark  red  ; 
fragment  of  one,  280;  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  Heitiod  in  the  legend  of  Pan- 
dora, 281 ; — of  enormous  size  in  3rd  c, 
32,  54;  the  great  one  presented  to  the 
Buyal  Museum  of  Berlin,  its  |)eculiflr 
form,  378,  379;  numerous  and  nearly 
all  destroyed  ;  nine  below  the  temple 
of  Athen^;  great  number,  generally 
covered  with  flags,  but  empty,  379;  in 
a  few,  carbonized  grain,  &c.,  317,  379 ; 
plain,  or  decorated  with  simple  bandn, 
379,  3^0; — gigantic  of  6th  c,  found  in 
aiiUt  thoroughly  baked,  588. 

Fityeia,  c,  and  PityuSy  district,  in  territory 
of  Parium,  132;  said  to  be  old  name. of 
Larapsacns,  133. 

'Plain  of  Troy,  not  of  marine  formation; 
and  no  evidence  of  growth  towards  the 
Hellespont,  84 ;  Maclaren  on  the  alluvial 
deposits  in,  86 ;  investigations  of  Yirchow 
and  Burnouf,  88,  89 ;  not  materially 
altered  since  the  Trojan  War,  89;  con- 
firmed by  Forchhammer  and  Spratt,  and 
by  the  author's  observations,  90;  the 
sea  has  rather  advanced  on  the  land,  9 1 ; 
misinterpretation  of  Homer's  tvpvs  Koknot, 
91 ;  panoramic  view  of,  103 ;  breadth 
of;  bounded  on  W.  by  hills  skirting 
Aegean,  106;  Homer's  Bpna-fibs  ircdtoio, 
the  Upper  Plain,  not  a  hill,  none  in  the 
plain,  145;  small  extent  of,  argument 
against  N.  I.  site,  refuted,  174,  175; 
alleged  growth  of,  disproved,  203-207 
(comp.  Alluvial  Deposits);  extent  of, 
and  view  over,  from  Ujek  Tepeh.  678; 
framed  by  a  chain  of  volcanic  rock  from 
the  Hellespont  to  the  Aegean,  678. 

Plakia,  d.  of  Atreus  or  Leucippus,  wife  of 
Laomedon,  156. 

Plantal  Decoration,  on  vases;  on  a  vase- 
cover,  413;  on  whorls,  413,  418,  419, 
420,  &c. 

Plants  of  the  Troad,  list  of,  by  Professors 
AKjherson  and  von  Heldreich,  and  Dr.  F. 
Kurtz,  App.  VI.,  727  f. 

Plaster  (»f  clay  on  house-walls,  30,  31. 

Hate  ff  Copper,  with  two  discs,  perhaps 
hasps  for  the  chest,  Tb.,  the  first  object 


(•f  the  Great  Treasure  caught  sight  of,  40, 
453,  468-9 ;— of  gold,  ornamented  in  in- 
taglio, Tr.,  493. 

Plates,  terra-cotta,  perhaps  for  lining  house- 
walls,  peculiar  to  2nd  c,  281. 

PWes  (and  Dishes),  terra-cotta,  shallow  and 
deep : — 2nd  c,  all  wheel-made,  very  rude, 
303 ;  similar  ones  found  at  Magyarad  in 
Hungiiiy,  304;  also  frai^nents  of  black 
hand-raiide  plates,  304;— 3rd  c,  mostly 
small  yellow  wheel-made,  without  handles; 
the  hand  made  larger,  brown  or  red, 
polished  and  better  baked,  407,  408  ;  no 
marks  of  wear,  408 ;  similar  from  Assyria, 
Cyprus,  Himgary,  Germany,  408; — 4  th  c, 
wheel-made,  rude  and  im polished,  shal- 
low, as  in  3rd  c,  544;  hand-made,  deep, 
polished,  lustrous-brown  or  red,  sometimes 
with  1  or  2  handles ;  some  tripod  and  per- 
forated ;  one  with  cross  painted  in  red 
clay ;  similar,  but  wheel-made,  in  Cyprus, 
544 ; — in  5th  c,  none  wheel-made,  582. 

Platforms*   See  Excavations  ai  Bissarlik, 

Plato  recognized  connection  of  Greek  and 
Phrygian  languages,  121. 

Pliny  calls  N;  Ilium  "  the  fountain  of  all 
celebrity,"  179. 

Plutarch  for  the  N.  F.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Podarces,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156.    See  Priam. 

Poemanenians,  of  Poemanenon,  S.  of  Cyzi- 
cus,  in  an  inscription  of  N.  I.,  636. 

Pdemon,  of  N.  Ilium,  his  description 
(wcpii/yiyo-ty)  of  the  city ;  identifies  it  with 
Homer's  llios,  168, 176. 

Polis,  valley  in  Ithaca,  supposed  site  of  the 
Homeric  capital,  disproved;  the  natural 
rock  CaAtron  not  a  fortress ;  shafts  sunk, 
negative  results ;  pottery,  tombs,  coins,  an 
inscription,  all  much  later,  45,  46. 

Polisher  (probably)  of  terra-cotta,  curiously 
decorated,  3rd  c,  422. 

Polishers,  Ftone,  for  pottery,  ^c. :  Ist  c,  218, 
236, 237  ; — 3rd  c,  of  jasper,  diorite,  and 
porphyry ;  one  inscribed  with  the  Cypriote 
mo,  443,  444  ; — frequent  in  4th  c,  571. 

Polite,  s.  of  Priam,  157,  174,  656.  See 
Aesyetes,  Tumulus  of 

Folium  or  Polisma,  built  by  the  Astypa- 
laeans  on  the  Simois ;  its  site  at  Koum 
Kioi,  81. 

Pclydorus,  s.  of  Priam,  157. 

Polygonal  Masonry,  no  proof  of  antiquity, 
57, 192. 

Polyxena,  d.  of  Priam,  157 ;  intended  nujv 
tials  of  Achilles  with,  159;  sacrificed  on 
tomb  of  Achilles ;  another  account,  164, 

Pomegranates  in  the  Troad,  118. 
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Pope,  A.y  on  Homer's  fixed  epithets,  284. 

Porcelain^  Egyptian,  staff-handles  of,  3rd  c, 
sign  of  relations  with  Egypt,  429. 

Poseidon,  in  story  of  Laomedon,  link  of 
connection  with  Phoenicia,  125. 

Postdaocas,  Achilles,  account  of  the  coins 
found  at  N.  Ilium,  641  f. 

Potsherds  used  for  stones  in  walls  of  royal 
house,  3rd  c,  325. 

Potter's  Wheel,  known  early  in  Egypt,  213 ; 
known  but  not  common  in  Ist  c,  214. 

Pottery  (comp.  Bowls,  Cups,  Cover*, 
Dishes,  Qdblets,  Jars,  Jugs,  Fithoi, 
Plates,  Ui-ns,  Vases,  &c.) :  first  discovery 
of,  in  the  successive  strata ;  coarse  hand- 
made in  5th  and  4th,  better  band-made 
in  3rd,  21;  in  2  lowest  strata,  different 
from  those  above,  23 ;  enormous  quantity 
in  a  Trojan  house,  30 ;  of  Roman  age  in 
N.  Ilium,  39;  nearly  all  of  pre-historic 
cities  in  fragments,  39;  in  Ithaca,  46, 
47 ;  on  M.  Aetos,  like  that  of  Ist  and 
2nd  c.  of  Troy,  48 ;  only  Greek  at  Bounar- 
bashi,  55;  of  6th  or  Lydian  c,  unlike 
the  rest,  like  the  Etruscan,  128 ;  on  site  of 
Dardanus,  Greek  only,  134 ;  the  eomu' 
copia  of  pre-historic  archasological  wisdom ; 
antiquity  of  the  art,  213 ;  test  of  advance 
in  civilization,  214 ;  test  of  race,  279 ;  of 
chronology,  the  latest  found  in  ruins  a 
limit  of  their  age ;  it  may  be  later,  but 

.  cannot  be  earlier,  663. 

Pottery  of  1st  City,  213 :  use  for  all  utensils 
of  life,  cellars,  and  coffins  ;  no  tiles ;  best 
of  all  the  pre-historic  cities ;  far  the  most 
of  it  hand-made ;  some  wheel-made,  214 
and  n. ;  lustrous-black  colour,  218 ;  how 
produced,  220 ;  polished  by  stones ;  rough- 
ness due  to  materials,  218 ;  mode  of  fabri- 
cation ;  clay  coating ;  baking  at  an  open 
fire,  ovens  unknown,  219;  very  imper- 
fect, 232 ;  feet  of  vases,  223,  224 ;  re- 
markable goblet  (q,  v.),  224 ;  miniature 
pitcher,  225 ;  piece  of  a  slab,  perhaps  of  a 
box,  226 ;  2  funeral  urns  (q.  v.),  injured 
by  moisture,  227;  terra-cotta  wliorls  (q,  v.), 
229 ;  discs  (q,  v.),  231 ;  the  only  perfectly 
baked  potsherd  of  the  1st  c,  231. 

Pottery  of  2nd  City :  different  from  1st, 
264,  278 ;  the  gigantic  jars  (pilhoi,  q,  v.), 
279 ;  plates,  perhaps  for  house-walls,  281 ; 
owl- vases  (q.  v,),  281  f.,  and  covers,  291, 
292 ;  vessel  in  shape  of  a  sow,  294  (see 
Animal  Vases) ;  vases  with  vertical  tubu- 
lar holes  for  suspension,  295;  tripods, 
295,  296 ;  all  these  are  hand-made,  296 ; 
a  wheel-made  tripod,  296 ;  vases  with  2 


and  3  handles,  297 ;  potsherds  with  in- 
cised decoration ;  one  with  written  cha- 
racters, 298;  the  inscription  discussed, 
697 ;  the  remarkable  iwo-handled  goblets. 
Homer's  dcirar  d/i^xvircXXoy  (see  Amphi- 
kypellon),  299 ;  fragments  like  the  remark- 
able vase  from  the  chiefs  house  of  3rd  c, 
302,  303 ;  whorls,  304 ;  plates,  all  wheel- 
made,  very  rude,  303. 

Potfery  of  'Srd  City:  all  hand-made,  329; 
imperfectly  baked  at  open  fire,  329 ;  much 
(csp.  potsherds)  completely  baked  by  the 
conflagration,  329,  521 ;  owl-faced  idols 
and  vases  {q,  v.),  329  f. ;  tripod  vases, 
354  f. ;  curious  boxes  and  covers,  360; 
unomamented  tripods,  362 ;  vases  (jj,  v.) 
of  various  forms,  363  f. ;  vase-covers, 
flat,  cap-like,  and  stopper-shaped,  354, 
368-70;  decorated  potsherds,  370;  depa 
amphikypella  (q,  v.),  371;  perforated 
tripods,  373  ;  crown  -  bandied  covers, 
374-5 ;  vessels  in  form  of  animals, 
375  f. ;  hooks,  probably  for  clothes,  378 ; 
the  great  jars  (pithoi),  378  f. ;  solid 
pitcher  for  drawing  water,  381;  various 
vases  (q.  V,),  381 ;  tripod,  with  three  con- 
ined  cups,  384 ;  jugs  or  flagons  (jq.  v,), 
with  double  spouts  of  two  kinds,  384, 
385  f. ;  rude  polished  v^heel-made  pitchers, 
peculiar  to  this  city,  393-4 ;  bottles,  390, 
«95,  396 ;  wheel-made  cup  and  tripod- 
dish;  bowls,  with  handle  and  spout^ 
396 ;  large,  with  two  handles,  397 ;  am- 
phorae, 397,  398 ;  vases  and  bottles  with 
2,  3,  and  4  handles,  400-402  ;  large  mix- 
ing bowls,  403  (see  Craters) ;  barrels,  404 ; 
vessels  with  spouts  in  the  side,  use  of,  466 ; 
Hiiuiature  vessels,  407;  firagments  deco- 
rated with  circles  and  crosses,  412;  curi- 
ously ornamented  vase-cover,  412,  413. 

Pottery^  of  4tth  City:  like  3rd,  but  some 
new  forms;  coarser  and  ruder,  wheels 
made,  518;  only  half-baked,  520-1; 
owl-headed  female  vases,  521 ;  fragments 
of  ornamented  vases  and  handles,  524; 
vase-neck,  incised,  and  (perhaps)  man 
with  uplifted  arms,  525 ;  suspension  and 
other  vases,  jugs,  pitchers,  cups,  &c.  (?.v.), 
525;  lilliputian  vessels,  probably  toys, 
abundant  in  4th  and  5th  c,  534;  depa 
amphikypella,  535  f. ;  plates,  544 ;  vases, 
jugs,  flagons  or  oenochoae,  545  f.;  per- 
forated vessels,  556-8. 

Pottery  of  5th  City :  same  patterns  as  4th, 
hand-made  and  wheel-made,  but  generally 
inferior,  574;  owl-headed  female  vases 
and  covers  (^.  v.),  ail  whed-^made  and 
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unpolished ;  other  pottery  polished,  575 ; 
the  dtpas  amphikypellon  ba-s  become  very 
small,  577  (see  Botfles,  Cttpa,  QobUU^ 
Jugs,  PUcherSy  Vates),  KoU  on  pottery 
of  3rd,  4tb,  and  5th  cities,  583  n. 

Pottery  of  the  iith  or  Lydian  City:  totally 
different  in  shape  and  fabric  from  that  of 
the  five  pre-liistoric  cities,  and  tliat  of 
N.  Ilium,  587,  588 ;  the  gigantic  jpitho^ 
found  in  situ,  588 ;  nearly  all  hand-made, 
and  mixed  with  crushed  stones,  particu- 
larly mica ;  generally  bulky ;  coated  with 
a  wash  of  clay  before  baking;  slightly 
baked ;  dull  black,  like  the  Albano  hut- 
urns,  but  some  dull  yellow  or  brown,  588. 

Pottery  of  N.  I, :  archaic  Ghreek,  painted ; 
fragments  of  vases,  bowls,  vase-handles, 
spouts,  &a,  612-615;  an  archaic  vase- 
head,  with  vortical  tubular  holes  fur  sus- 
pension, 614;  potsherd  \vith  signs  like 
hieroglyphs,  619.    Comp.  Terra-cottas. 

Pottery  found  in  Besika  'J'epeh,  compare<l 
with  that  of  Hissarlik.   See  Besika  Tepeh. 

Pottery  found  in  Hanal  Tepeh,  the  pre-his* 
toric  Thymbra.    See  Thymbra, 

Pottery,  Etniscan,  like  that  of  6th  c.  on 
Hissarlik,  587. 

Pounders  for  crushiq*  coarse  particles  in 
clay  for  pottery,  1st  c,  237. 

Practius,  U.,  described,  101. 

Prendergast,  O,  L,,  '  Concordance  to  the 
Iliad  of  E(ymer;  403. 

Priam  (Upicmot,  Hom. ;  Acol.  WpfK^ios, 
Hesych.),  first  called  Podarces,  s.  of 
Laomedon,  spared  by  Uemkles  and 
ransomed  (npiayitvoi)  by  Hesion^;  the 
eponym  of  Pergamon  (Grote);  marries 
Hecab^  (Hecuba),  156 ;  his  fifty  sons  and 
twelve  daughters,  157 ;  kille<l  by  Neopto- 
lemus,  161 ;  palace  of,  on  the  Pergamos, 
140;  still  shown  by  the  Greek  Ilians, 
211  (sea  ^ovum  Iliitm) ;  "  Priam  of  the 
Ilians^  legend  on  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179, 
643;  Virchow's  plea  for  retaining  the 
name,  684 ;  his  name  TUppofiog,  orig.  Pe- 
ryamos,  not  connected  with  Wpyofiot,  but 
with  the  Lydian  wdkfivs,  "  king,**  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Sayce,  704. 

Priam,  dominion  of,  67;  Ilium  and  snr- 
roimding  country;  cities,  Thymbra  and 
Ilium  (see  Troy),  138, 

Priam,  Tumulus  of,  on  the  Bali  Dagh,  651 ; 
opened  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert ;  structure 
of  stone  in  the  centre,  probably  the  base  of 
a  monument,  655,  656 ;  a  few  potsherds, 
but  no  sign  of  sepulture,  656. 

Priai'Us,    See  Phallus. 


Prokesch'Osten,  * Erinnerungen  aus  Aegyp^ 

ten  uud   Klein^Asien,*  and  *  Denkwikr- 

digkeiten  und  Erinnerungen  aus   dem 

Orient;  1F6. 
Proteus,  k.  of  Egjpt,  receives  and  expels 

Paris,  detains  Helen  and  restores  her  to 

Menelaus,  161  n.  f  ;  probably  Ramses  III., 

163  n.,  747. 
Pulszky,  F^  on  a  Copper  Age,  257. 
Punches,  copper,  1st  and  2nd  cities,  250; 

bronze,  3rd  c,  505. 
Purple  dyeing,  from  the  murex,  an  ancient 

Trojan  industry,  115. 
Pyramid,    small,     of    green    gabbro-rock, 

plugged  with  lead,  3rd  c,  444. 
Pytheas  of  Argos,  sculptor    of   statue    of 

Metrodorus  found  at  N.  I.,  635. 

QUACK,  MB,,  consul  of  Mecklenburg  at 

Amsterdam,  aids  author,  9. 
Quien,  F.  C,  author's  employer  at  Amster- 

Uam,  9, 10 ;  commercial  house  of,  9  n. 
Quoit  (diVicof,  discus)  of  granite,  5th  c, 

584;  in  Homer;   etymology;   found  in 

Denmark  and  England,  585. 

MAMSES  IL,  Sesostris,  k.  of  Egypt:  peo- 
ples of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  con- 
federate with  the  Khita  against  him,  746  ; 
historical  foundation  for  the  tradition  of 
his  expeditions  as  far  as  Thrace,  749,  750. 

Bamses  IIL,  k.  of  Egypt,  the  Proteus  of 
llerodotas  163  n.,  747  ;  defeats  peoples  of 
Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  allied  in  the 
invasion  of  Egypt,  748. 

Bashid  Pasha  obtains  a  firman,  44. 

Battles  of  terra-cotta,  8rd  c,  413;  4th  c; 
found  in  Moeringen  lake-dwellings,  533. 

Bavaisson  de  Moliea,  site  of  Troy,  190. 

Bawlihson,  Prqf,  O.,  ^History  of  EerO' 
dotus;  188. 

ren  Kioi,  tumulus  above,  648;  excavated 
by  Mr.  Fred.  Calvert;  a  mere  natural 
mound,  655. 

Benndl,  Major,  *  Topography  of  the  Plain 
of  Troy;  188;  on  Alexander's  belief  in 
the  N.  I.  site  of  Troy,  210. 

Bhea,  m.  of  the  gods,  worship  of,  common 
to  Phrygians  and  Trojans,  124. 

Bhesus,  U.,  Tises  in  Ida,  68,  100. 

BhoditAs,  R.,  rises  in  Ida,  68 ;  desciibed,  100. 

Bhoeteum,  Pr.  (In  Tepeh),  on  the  Hellespont ; 
distance  from  Sigeum ;  several  peaks,  hence 
named  in  plural ;  height;  this  and  Sigemn 
not  named  in  Homer,  but  once  alluded  to 
as  having  the  Greek  naval  camp  between 
them,  72,  73, 103.  See  Camp. 
3  E 
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Bhotteum,  town,  73,  10 1 ;    indepeudent  of 

N.  I.,  167. 
Ithouscpoulos,  A.,  Prof.,  letter  to  author  on 

key  in  shape  of   a   Hermes-pillar,  621 

and  n. 
JthyUm^  a  Greek   vessel,  like  those    with 

horses'  heads  in  6th  c.  and  Etrurin,  595. 
Ribs  of  animals,  shar^iened,  4th  c,  56G. 
Bichter,  0.  F.  von,  *  WcUl/ahrten  im  Mor- 

genlande^  186. 
Bieckler,  J.,  *  Ueher  SchliemanrCs  AuBgra- 

bungm,'  189. 
liivg,  of  mother-of-pearl,  3rd  c,  414;  of 

diorite,  3rd  c,  430. 
Hings  of  baked  clay,  probably  stands  for 

vases   with  round  or   pointetl  bottoms: 

2nd  c.,  298;  frequent  in  3ni  and  4th  c, 

440,  560,  561;  in   Hungary  and  Swiss 

lake-dwellings,  440,  561. 
HitigSf  larjre  copi^er,  belonging  to  helmets, 

3id  c.  513: 
Btngs  fur  fingers  and  hair :  bronze,  3rd  c, 

505 ;  5th  c,  585-6 ;— gold,  2ud  a,  272  ; 

probably  for  the  hair,  3rd  c,  IV.,  498, 

502 ;  with  spiral  ornamentation,  IV.,  503. 
Bivers  of  the  Ti  oad,  73  f. : — names  of  rivers 

always  persistent,  77. 
BchertSf  W,  Chandler,  Prof.,  on  the  copper 

of  the  Ist  c,  251 ;  on  Trojan  metallurgy', 

409,410;  et  passim. 
Bock,  Native,  at  Hissarlik,  about  53  ft. 

deep,  22 ;  com  p.  Diagram  at  p.  vii. ;  of  soft 

limestone ;  old  soil  upon,  212. 
Boemer,  F.,  Prof.,  on  implements  of  jade,  243. 
Boma  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  641,  646. 
Bomans  enter  Asia ;  mutual  recognition  with 

Ilians,  as  parents  and  children;  favour 

Ilium  and  enlarge  its  territory,  173 ;  letter 

of  S.P.Q.R.  to  Seleucus  in  favour  of  Ilium ; 

acknowledge  their  descent  from  Troy,  178. 
Boo/s,  Trojan  (ancient  and  modem),  flat,  of 

beams  covered  with  clay,  214. 
Bope-paitern :  band  on  the  great  pithoi,  3rd 

c,  379,  3r0;  handle  and  band  on  u  jncr, 

3rd  c,  390;  bands  and  handles  on  the 

Besika  Tcpeh  pottery,  667. 
i?o«e^^cs, ornamentation  of  Babylonian  origin, 

brought  by  Phoenicians  to  the  West,  494. 
Bussdorf,    von,    pastor    of    Ankershagen, 

ghost  of,  1. 

SACRIFICES  to  Tn.jan  heroes  at  N.  I., 
210. 

Saddle-querns  (or  stone  hand-mi lU),  very 
abundant  in  the  4  lower  c,  especially  3rd 
and  4th,  448  ;  of  trachyte  and  lava  in  1st 
c,  234 ;  parallel  examples,  234 ;  2nd  c., 


275 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573 ;  at  Thym- 
bra,  711. 

S^fvet  Pasha  aids  author,  44. 

Salamis,  fortifications  of,  example  of  later 
|K)lygonal  masonry,  57,  192. 

Salisbury,  S.,  *  Troy  and  Homer*  190. 

Salonina,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  641. 

Samothrace,  I.,  seen  from  Hissarlik  ;  seat  of 
Poseidon  to  view  battles  at  Troy,  105 ;  a 
sacre<l  seat  of  ])rimitive  metallurgy,  256. 

Sangarius,  R.,  in  Phrygia,  abode  of  Hecuba's 
brother  on,  120. 

Saoce,  M.,  in  Samothrace,  105. 

t'arpedon,  leader  of  Lycians,  158 ;  his  death 
on  coins  of  N.  I.,  645,  646. 

Satnidis,  H.,  describelcl,  101. 

Sauvastika  j^  and  SvasUka  ^,  frequent  on 
whorls,  &a,  brought  to  Hissarlik  by  the 
3rd  settlers,  346;  a  sign  of  good  omen, 
from  Sanskrit  «t*,  "  well,'*  and  as,  "  to 
be"=rv€<rTiici7  (c^  and  corf,  or  tZ  taru>), 
346, 347 ;  Prof.  Max  Muller  upon ;  objec- 
tion to  use  of  word  out  of  India;  dis- 
tinction between  flf  and  \f\;  earliest 
occurrence  in  India,  346-7 ;  used  for 
marking  cattle ;  origin  probably  in  a 
simi'le  cross;  use  in  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, coins,  and  MSS. ;  first  attested  on  a 
coin  about  300  b.c.,  347 ;  in  foot-prints 
of  Buddha,  3^,349;  the  Nandydvarla, 
its  development,  347;  in  later  Sanskrit 
literature ;  occurrence  in  China,  Asia 
Minor,  Etniria,  and  Teutonic  nations; 
how  the  sign  got  its  meaning,  348; 
perhaps  a  moving  wheel  as  symbol 
of  the  sun,  348,  353 ;  also  of  the  earth, 
348-9 ;  on  a  Trojan  ball ;  on  a  potsherd, 
349;  frequent  on  balls  and  whorls,  with 
other  symbols,  350;  Bumoufs  views 
on  the  i^  and  ^,  j^  and  jfffj,  and  ^, 
the  cross  for  generating  fire,  351 ;  found 
fi^uently  and  wide-spread  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  350-2,  China,  352,  W.  Africa, 
352-3 ;  at  Mycenae,  Athens,  and  Cyprus, 
353 ;  Prof.  Sayce  and  Mr.  'J'homas  on,  353 ; 
on  whorls  3rd  c,  416-18,  420. 

Saws,  of  fiiut  and  chalcedony,  single  and 
double  edged  :  1st  c,  246  (comp.  Silex) ; 
parallel  examples,  246 ;— 3rd  c,  446 ;  fre- 
quent in  4th  Cm  571; — silex,  only  3  in 
5th  c,  583;  such  found  at  Helwan  in 
Lower  Egypt,  583 ; — none  of  bronze  at 
Hissarlik,  except  one  thin  one  in  the  great 
Treasure,  274-5. 

Sayce,  A,  II,  Professor,  distinguishes  wal^s 
of  1st  and  2nd  cities,  24,  213 ;  his  •  Brin- 
ciples  of  Comparative  Philology,*  121; 
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for  the  Hissarlik  site,  190 ;  cited  passim ; 
"On  the  Inscriptions  found  at  Hissarlik," 
App.  III.,  p.  691  f. 

Scamander,  f.  of  Teucer,  119. 

Scamander,  K.  (Mendere):  Homer's  warm 
and  cold  sources  near  I'roy,  144 ;  not  the 
springs  of  Bounarbaahi,  18,  55,  78  (comp. 
Springs) ;  sources  of  in  M.  Ida  described ; 
height;  temperature;  Virchow*s  discus- 
sion of  ancient  opinions,  68 ;  they  are 
in  Garjjarus,  58,  69;  but  placed  by 
Strabo  in  Cotylus,  78;  called  Xanthus 
(yellow)  by  the  gods,  i,e,  by  the  Greek 
settlers,   probably   a    translation   of  the 

'  native  name,  78,  113  w.,  705 ;  punning 
etymolo>!y  of  Eustathins,  78 ;  its  course 
described  by  Strabo,  78;  falls  into  Hel- 
lespont through  the  btomalimne,  79; 
junction  with  the  Simois,  79,  81,  82, 147; 
length  and  fall,  79;  BumouPs  description 
of  its  course,  79,  80 ;  its  ancient  bed  (the 
Kalifatli  Asmak)  described  by  Virchow ; 
causes  of  the  change,  80;  its  bed  in 
front  of  Troy ;  nature  of  its  sands,  81 ; 
lower  course  once  through  the  In  Tepeh 
Asmak,  83 ;  confirmed  by  Homer,  92,  and 
Pliny,  84;  diverted  to  the  Stomalimne 
before  180  B.C.,  83 ;  course  below  mound 
of  Ilus,  84 ;  ancient  volume  much  larger 
than  now,  85 ;  width  of  bed  of  the  Kalifatli 
Asmak,  86 ;  Virchow's  investigation  of  the 
bed,  88  ;  alluvium  due  to  the  mountains, 
especially  to  Ida,  88 ;  ford  between  Greek 
camp  and  Troy,  92,  147,  200;  the  river 
flowed  on  E.  side  of  the  camp,  92; 
Homeric  epithets,  93 ;  the  river-g«xl,  his 
temple  and  altar;  takes  part  in  the 
battles  before  Troy,  93;  reverenced  by 
the  Trojans,  94 ;  Herodotus  on  occasional 
lowness  of  water,  confirmed,  94 ;  Pliny's 
mistakes,  96 ;  viewed  from  Hissarlik,  105, 
117;  best  ford,  107;  *  flowery  mead  of,' 
117;  dangerous  in  floods,  178,  322;  the 
Bounarbashi  Su,  according  to  Lcchevalier, 
185 ;  Virchow  on  old  and  new  bed,  676, 
677  ;  nature  of  its  delta  and  valley,  677 ; 
per*K)nified  on  coins  of  N.  I.,  646. 

Scamandria,  town  of,  now  In^,  57. 

Scamandrius,  surname  of  Astynnax,  94. 

Scepsis,  c,  mythical  foundation.  See  Palae- 
scepsis.    (See  also  Demetrivs,) 

Sceptre  (a-Krjwrpop),  twofold  use  of  the  word 
for  a  staff  and  royal  sceptre,  427 ;  handles, 
of  bone,  lion's  head  of  fine  crystal, 
Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass,  428,  429 ; 
such  named  as  Egyptian  spoils  from  W. 
Asia,  428  n. 


Schlie,  Dr.  Fr,:  his  works,  *  Schliemann 
und  seine  Bestrthungen,^  2  n.,  190 ;  and 
*  Wissenschaftliche  BeurtheUung  der 
Funde  Schliemann's  in  Bissarlik^^  190. 

ScUiemann,  Agamemnon,  the  author's  son, 
65  w. 

Sckliemann,  Andromache,  the  author^s 
daughter,  65  n. 

Schliemann,  Elise,  the  author's  sister,  5  n. 

Schliemann,  Bev,  Ernest,  author's  father, 
1 ;  conversations  with  about  Troy,  3. 

Schliemann,  Jlev.  F.,  author's  uncle  and 
tutor,  6. 

Schliemann,  Dr,  Henry:  motive  for  writing 
his  own  life ;  parentage  and  birth  at  Neu 
Bucko w  ;  early  life  at  Ankershagen ; 
influence  of  the  local  legends,  1-3 ;  dis- 
cussion with  his  father  about  Troy,  and 
resolve  to  excavate  it,  3;  ctinstant  firm 
belief  in  its  existence,  6 ;  his  mother's 
death  ;  separation  from  Minna  Meincke, 
6 ;  education ;  first  Latin  essay,  on  the 
Trojan  War ;  last  meetins;  with  Minna ; 
employment  in  shop  at  FUrstenberg,  6 ; 
effect  of  a  drunken  miller's  recitation  of 
Homer;  desire  to  learn  Greek;  accident 
and  illness ;  employment  at  Altona  and 
Hamburg,  7;  goes  to  sea  and  is  ship- 
wrecked, 8;  at  Amsterdam  ;  rescued  from 
destitution ;  6elf-educ:ition  ;  in  English  ; 
new  method  of  learning  languages,  9 ; 
French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese ;  in  house  of  B.  H.  Schroder  and 
Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  10 ;  learns  Russian, 
10,  11 ;  sent  to  St.  Petersburg ;  pro- 
posal to  Minna,  finds  her  married,  11 ; 
success  as  a  merchunt  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; goes  to  California  and  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  branch 
house  at  Moscow;  learns  Swedish  and 
Polish,  12;  a  marvellous  escape  from 
niin  by  the  burning  of  Memel,  13 ;  pro- 
gress in  busincj^s;  at  length  finds  time 
to  learn  modem  and  ancient  Greek ;  read- 
ing of  Greek  aiithore,  and  especially 
Homer,  14 ;  advice  on  teaching  Greek  ; 
study  of  Latin  resumed,  15 ;  pro|X)sed 
retirement  from  business;  travels  in 
Europe,  Ecrypt,  Syria,  and  Greece ; 
learns  Arabic,  16;  involved  in  a  law- 
suit ;  resumes  business  with  new  success ; 
final  retirement  (1863),  17;  travels  to 
Tunis  (Carthage),  Egypt,  India,  China, 
Japan,  America,  and  settles  at  Paris  to 
study  (1866) ;  first  book.  La  Chine  et  le 
Japan;  first  visit  to  Ithaca,  the  Pelo- 
(K>unesus,    Athens,  and  Troy^  18;   ex- 
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nmination  of  BoiioarbaHhi,  the  Trojan 
Plain,  ami  Hissarlik,  19 ;  evidence  as  to 
the  site  of  Troy,  19,  20 ;  resolve  to  begin 
excavations;  work  entitled  Ithaque,  le 
Pilopmnhe  et  Troie  (1868);  diploma  of 
Ph.D.  from  University  of  Kostock ;  return 
to  Hissarlik,  preliminary  excavations 
(1870),  20 ;  tirst  year's  work  at  Hiswirlik 
(1871),  21;  second  year's  work  (1872). 
21  f. ;  third  year's  work  (1873),  26  f. ;  pub- 
lishes Ti'oy  and  its  Bemainn;  sinks  shafts 
at  Mycenae  (1874) ;  kw8uit  with  Turkish 
government,  43 ;  firman  for  new  excava- 
tions (1876);  baflBed  by  officials  at  tho 
Dardanelles,  44;  excavations  at  Tiryns 
and  Mycenae  (1876) ;  publishes  Mycenae 
and  Tiryns  (1877) ;  obtains  new  tirrann 
(1878),  45;  meanwhile  explores  Ithaca 
(1878),  45  f. ;  fourth  year's  work  at  Troy 
(1878),  50  f. ;  useful  escort  of  gensdarmes, 
51;  fifth  year's  work  at  Troy  (1879), 
52  £ ;  heroic  tumuli  explored,  55 ;  jour- 
neys through  the  I'road,  55  f. ;  his  for- 
tune and  family,  65,  66 ;  destination  of 
his  collections,  66  ;  acknowledgments  to 
friends  for  assistance,  66,  672;  the  one 
object  and  reward  of  his  labours  to  advance 
the  love  for  and  study  of  Homer,  672. 

Schliemann,  Dr.,  bnothers  and  sisters  of,  5n. 

Sckliemann,  Louis,  author's  brother,  dies  in 
California,  12. 

SdUiemaun,  Nadeslkda,  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, 65  n. 

Schlitmann,  Sergius,  the  author's  son,  65  n. 

Schliemann,  Mrs,  Sophia :  her  enthusiasm 
for  Homer  and  tlie  excavations,  21 ;  ac- 
companies her  (lusband  to  Troy,  21,  26 ; 
helps  "in  securing  the  great  Triasure,  41 ; 
excavates  pAsha  Tei>eh,  109,  666-7. 

Schmitz,  Dr.  L.,  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  189. 

Schroder,  J.  C.  and  G,  IL  von,  pastors  of 
Ankershflgen,  4 ;  their  portraits,  4. 

Schroder,  Miss,  in  Ankershagen,  4. 

Schroder,  Olgartha  von,  her  portrait,  4,  5. 

Hclir'dder,  B.  IT.  and  Co,,  of  Amsterdam, 
author's  employers,  10 ;  house  of,  10  n. 

ScJirdder,  J.  II.  and  Co.,  of  London  and 
Hamburg,  13. 

Schroder,  Baron  J,  H.  von,  of  Hamburg,  13  n. 

Sdiroder,  Baron  J.  II.  W.  jun.  von,  of 
London,  13  n. 

Scipio  Asiaticus  and  his  army  atllinm,  173. 

Scoop,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c. ;  similar  fr.  tomb 
at  Corneto,  422,  423. 

Scorpion  on  an  ivory  disc,  6th  c,  Egyptian 
symbol  of  the  goddess  Selk,  601. 

Scrapers  of  bone,  3rd  c.,  319. 


Sculptures,  Greek,  of  N.  Ilium,  abundant 
remains  of,  610,  611. 

Sea-haths,  preventive  of  colds,  52. 

Seals,  terra-cotta :  3rd  c,  414,  415 ;  one  in- 
scribed with  the  Cypriote  and  Hittite 
character  ne,  414 ;  another  perforated,  and 
inscribed  with  Cypriote  characters,  415, 
693 ;— 4th  c,  56i  ;  similar  at  Pilin,  with 
^  and  Lf;,  562  ;— 5th  c,  582,  583. 

Second  Fre-historic  City  on  the  Site  of  Troy ^ 
stratum  of,  from  30  and  33  to  45  fr.  deep, 
discovered ;  buildings  of  large  stone 
blocks,  21, 22 ;  signs  of  an  earthquake,  21 ; 
excavation  imperfect,  why,  212;  people 
of,  diflferent  from  the  1st,  proved  by  ar- 
chitecture and  pottery  ;  houses  built  of 
large  stones ;  Cyclopean  wall,  264 ;  great 
internal  and  external  rampart  walls, 
265,  267,  269;  only  substructions  for 
fortifications,  268 ;  gates  and  paved  street, 
265-7  ;  the  c.  probably  not  destroyed,  but 
abandoned  (see  Gates,  Strtet),  2^1,  Z(&\ 
funnel-Hhapcd  holes  in  the  dibris,  267 ; 
ruins  of  houses  on  wall,  268 ;  stone  walls 
of  a  large  edifice,  268 ;  remains  of  3  houses, 
269;  house-walls  below  chiefs  house  of 
3rd  a ;  stone  house  burnt,  with  f.  skeleton 
and  ornaments,  271  (see  Skeletons,  SkuUs) ; 
another  burnt  house,  of  at  least  2  storeys ; 
house-walls  below  this,  with  marks  of 
great  heat,  274 ;  metals ;  copper  brooches 
and  needles ;  saddle-querns,  corn-bruisers, 
hammers,  axes  (i  of  nephrite,  q.  v.), 
275 ;  a  phallus  (probably),  276 ;  lottery, 
so  different  from  Ist  a  as  to  prove  a 
different  people,  278-9;  the  gigantic 
jars  {pithoi,  q.  v.),  279 ;  plates,  281 ;  owl- 
vases  {q.  v.),  281  f.,  291 ;  vase-covers,  291, 
292;  other  forms,  294  f.  (see  Pottery); 
the  dfWff  dfufHKvirtXkov  (see  Amphiky- 
pellon),  299 ;  whorls  ;  plates,  303 ;  lime- 
stone door-socket  (probably),  304. 

Seeds  from  the  Troad,  described  by  Dr. 
VVittmack,  320. 

Selleis,  R.,  described,  101. 

Semper,  *  Keramik,  Tektonik,  Stereotamie, 
Metallotechnik  ; '  on  craters,  404. 

SencUC'house  of  Ilium.    See  Bouleuterion, 

Serpents,  homed,  of  terra-cotta  (probably 
vase-handles),  6th  c,  an  ancient  Lydian 
symbol ;  present  superstitious  belief  about, 
in  the  Troad,  598 ;  none  like  them  in  the 
first  5  c,  599. 

Sesame  and  solanum,  use  of  seeds  for  food, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  118. 

Sestos,  Thracians  of,  led  by  Asius  at  Troy, 
133 ;  on  Chersonese,  opp.  Abydos,  133. 
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Set,  the  Egyptian  Typhonic  deity,  symbol 
of  foreigners,  742. 

Severus,  ^cp.,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  643,  645,  646. 

Sha/tSf  20  sunk  on  site  of  N.  I.,  to  discover 
limits  of  'J'roy,  38,  211,  611 ;  positions, 
depths,  and  sections  of.    See  Plan  II. 

Shakalhha  ol'  Egyptian  records,  a  people  of 
Asia  Minor,  predecessors  of  lonians  and 
Carians,  747, 750,  not  the  Siculians,  751. 

Shardana  of  Egyptian  records,  the  Sardians, 
747,  not  Sardinians,  750,  751. 

Sltarks'  bones,  in  3rd  c,  323. 

Hhelh,  conchy  lia,  species  of,  114;  much 
used  for  food,  but  not  mentioned  by 
llomer,  114,  115  (see  ConchylM):  1st  c, 
213 ;  masses  of  shells  in  houses  of  4th  c., 
evidence  of  low  civilization,  518;  at 
Thymbra,  711. 

Shi  Id,  copper  (dairU  6fi(l>dk6€<r(ra)f  with 
boss  and  rim  (avrvf ),  Tr.,  how  made ;  like 
the  shields  of  Ajax  and  Sar|)edon,  473, 474. 

Ships,  Greek,  on  shore  between  Proms. 
Rhoeteum  and  Sigeum,  73.    See  Camp. 

Sibyl,  the  Grergithian,  and  the  Sibylline  pro- 
phecies, of  Teucrian  origin,  122. 

Sickle,  bronze,  6th  c,  604, 

Sigeum,  city  on  Sigeum  Pr.  wrongly  placed 
in  Spratt's map;  village  of  Yeni  Shehr  on 
its  ruins,  72;  independent  of  N.  Ilium, 
167 ;  added  to  N.  I.  by  Komans,  173 ;  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ilians  lor  its  resistance,  72, 
173;  coinsofatN.  I.,  612. 

Sigeum,  Pr.  (Yeni  Shehr),  N.W.  point  of 
Asia ;  height  and  formation,  72,  105 ; 
intended  new  capital  of  Constantino  near, 
180.    Comp.  Moeteum,  Pr. 

Sign  of  the  Cross,  made  by  Christians  on 
the  forehead,  as  related  by  the  Emperor 
♦Tulian,  181  and  n. 

Sigo  or  Siko,  I'rojan  god  or  hero,  according 
to  Dr.  Haug,  143. 

Silex  taws  and  Knives,  the  only  flint  im- 
plements found  at  Troy,  1st  c,  246-247  ; 
their  present  use  for  threshing-sledges 
(doxayi),  247.     See  Knives,  Saws. 

Silk,  culture  of  in  Troad,  118. 

Silver:  from  AJybe,  prob.  on  the  Pontus, 
253;  mines  in  Troad,  near  In4,  57,  68, 
253 ;  plating  with  gold  on  (Homer),  258. 

Silver  blades,  six  Tk.  ;  analysis  of,  470 ; 
are  they  Homeric  "talents"?  471;  Prof. 
Sayce  on  their  relation  to  the  money  of 
B.ihylon  and  Asia  Minor,  471. 

Silver,  objects  of:  brooches,  2nd  c,  250, 252 ; 
another  object ;  wire,  deteriorated  by  chlo- 
ride, 252; — 3rd  c,  silver  vessels  of  the 
great  Tb.  ;  small  vase-cover  with  zigzag 


lines,  467 ;  large  jug-shapeil  vase,  con- 
taining the  8700  small  gold  jewels;  how 
made,  467 ;  vase  with  copper  fused  onto 
its  bottom,  468 ;  vase  with  another  broken 
silver  vase  cemented  to  it  by  chloride, 
468 ;  another  broken  vase  cemented  to  the 
copper  plate,  468,  469;  two  vases  witii 
caps  and  tubes  for  suspension,  469;  cup 
and  dish  (<f>iu\rf),  469 ;  vase  found  near 
the  Tb.,  473 ;  all  covered  with  chloride  on 
outside,  free  from  it  on  the  inside,  472 ; 
nugget,  turned  to  chloiide,  with  gold 
beads  cemented  to  it,  Tr.,  494 ; — 5th  c, 
ornament,  in  shape  of  an  animal's  head, 
585-6. 

Simois,  R.  (Doumbrek  Su),  view  of  its 
plain,  59;  lises  on  Cotylusin  Ida,  68,  73 ; 
description  by  Virchow,  73;  N.  and  S. 
arms;  banks  and  vegetation;  branches,  lost 
in  great  swamp ;  three  springs  near  Troy, 
their  temperature  ;  course  from  the  swamp 
to  the  Kalifatli  Asmak,  74;  mentioned 
seven  times  in  Homer;  by  other  writers ; 
proofs  of  identity ;  description  by  Strabo, 
75, 76 ;  confused  with  the  ThyrabriuH  (see 
Doumbrek  Su),  76  ;  no  ford  mentioned  in 
Homer,  and  why,  77;  confluence  with  the 
ancient  Scamander,  81,  147 ;  confounded 
with  the  true  Scamander,  by  Lechevalier, 
185 ;  Tirchow  on  its  valley,  677. 

Sinon  betrays  the  Trojans';  taken  from  Arc- 
tinus ;  forms  of  the  fable,  161  and  n. 

Site  of  Homer's  J  lios  (comp.  Bounarbashi ; 
Bissarlik ;  Ilians,  Villaye  of) :  founded  in 
the  Plain  later  than  Dardania,  134,  which 
agrees  with  Hissarlik,  not  with  Bounar- 
bashi, 194-5 ;  similar  sites  of  Greek  cities, 
195 ;  ancient  belief  in  continuity  of  site 
at  N.  Ilium,  167-8;  no  other  city  ever 
bore  the  sacred  name,  168;  attested  by 
Polemon,  by  Hellanicus,  by  Herodotus, 
168  ;  (visit  of  Xerxes,  168-9 ;  remarks  of 
Grote  and  Eckenbrecher,  169,  170;)  by 
Xenophon,  170;  by  Alexamler  the  Great, 
and  his  successors,  171 ;  by  the  Komans, 
173;  by  Pliny,  Mela,  Tacitus,  and 
other  writers,  178,  179;  first  questioned 
by  Demetrius  and  Hestiaea  from  local 
jealousy,  168;  their  objections,  174;  an- 
swered, 175-6 ;  adopted  by  Strabo  only, 
176 ;  proof  from  coins  of  N.  Ilium,  179 ; 
by  Caracalla,  179 ;  modem  opinions,  and 
discussion  of;  some  for  Alexandria-Troas ; 
modern  philology  and  Oriental  dis- 
cgveries  then  unknown,  184;  theories  of 
Lechevalier,  184-5 ;  adopted  by  Choiseul- 
Gouffier,  185;    list  of  followers  of  the 
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BouDarbashi  theory,  186-188;  advocates 
of  other  theories,  188;  of  the  site  of 
Troy  at  Hissarlik,  189,  190;  chief  argu- 
ments for  BounariKcshi  answered,  190  f. ; 
distance  from  Helle8|>ont  tested  by  the 
transactions  of  single  days  in  the  Jlicul, 
195  f. ;  the  argument  from  the  ships — 
**  far  from  the  city  '* — answered,  201 ;  other 
proofs  from  Homer  of  short  distance,  201, 
202 ;  relative  position  of  Scamander,  202  ; 
alleged  growth  of  Plain  {q,  v.),  203 ;  dis- 
cussion of  arguments  fbu tided  on  a  passage 
from  Lycurgus,  203 ;  4»n  the  prophecy  of 
Juno  in  Horace,  204-6;  on  Aeschylus 
and  Lucan,  206 ;  Boumaboshi-site  in- 
consistent 'with  hydrography;  argument 
from  Trojan  camp;  Greek  fleet  in  sight 
of  Troy,  207;  other  evidence  from  an- 
cient authors,  208-9;  from  the  sending 
of  Locrian  virginn  to  Ilium;  continuous 
habitation ;  value  of  the  local  tradition ; 
enthusiasm  of  the  Greek  llians  for  the 
Trojan  legends,  209,210;  Grote  on  this 
legendary  faith ;  argument  of  Major 
Rennell  on  Alexanders  belief;  testimony 
of  Arrian,  Arislides,  Dio  Chrysostoni, 
Pausanias,  Appian,  Plutarch,  210.  Comp. 
Ilios  and  Troy;  see  also  Prof.  Virchow, 
App.  I.  and  Pre/,y  and  Prof.  Mahaffy*8 
criticism  of  views  of  Demetrius  and 
Stmbo,  App.  if. 

Sixth  City  on  the  site  of  Troy,  prohaMy  a 
Lydian  settlement,  128;  indicated  by 
pottery  between  the  6th  c.  and  N.  I., 
distinct  from  other  citie?,  generally  6  fr. 
deep,  sometimes  less,  and  abundant  on 
slopes  of  the  hill,resembHng  archaic  Etnis- 
can  pottery  in  Italy;  perhaps  foimdetl 
when  the  Troad  waB  subject  to  Gyges, 
128,  686,  687 ;  no  remains  of  buihlings, 
587;  probably  levelled  by  the  Greek 
settlere  for  their  Acropolis,  588 ;  this  con- 
firmed by  debris  on  side  of  hill,  688; 
pottery  (q,  v.),  588  f. ;  objects  of  ivory 
and  marble,  601,  602 ;  whorls ;  iool",  602 ; 
brnnze  implements  and  vessels,  603  f. ; 
chronology,  607. 

Skeletons^  human :  of  an  embryo  (7.  v.),  227 ; 
female,  with  ornaments,  in  a  house,  2nd  c, 
270;  of  two  1'rojan  warriors,  with  helmets 
and  a  lance-head,  in  a  house,  3rd  c,  30, 
507  (see  Skulls);  at  Thymbra,712,713. 

Skulls,  first  discovery  of,  30,  39 ;  female,  in 
house  of  2nd  c,  drawn  and  described  by 
Virchow,  271-2;  brachycephalir,  610; 
of  two  Trojjin  warriors,  3rd  c,  30,  607 ; 
drawings  and    description    by   Virchow, 


601  f.;  dolichocephalic,  610;  indicate  high 
civUizution,  no  mark  of  the  suvage,  510; 
of  a  young  woman,  found  in  a  jar,  3rd  c, 
dolichoaphalic,  39,  611 ;  question  of  race 
and  social  position,  610,  611 ;  of  a  foetus, 
3rd  c,  612. 

Skyphos.    See  Cups,  6th  c, 

Sliny  ButUts,  of  loadstone,  hiematite,  and 
diorite,  3rd  c,  437,438;  ancient  use  t>f 
the  sling,  437 ;  one  of  copper  ore,  analysis 
of,  477. 

Sminthos,  Sminthetts.    See  Apollo, 

Smith,  Oeorye,  first  decipherer  of  Cypriote 
characters,  691. 

Smith,  Philip,  on  movements  of  nations  to 
and  fro  across  the  Helle8]X)nt  and  site  of 
Ti-oy,  131;  *  Student's  Ancient  history 
of  the  last'  132 ;  on  the  site  of  Tn»y, 
189,  196;  672. 

Smith,  Dr,  W,  *  Dictionary  of  Qreek  and 
Soman  Antiquities,*  192  n. ;  *  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Jhman  Geography,*  189. 

Smyrna,  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612.  (Com  p. 
MyrinS.) 

Snakes  in  the  Troad,  22;  numerous  and 
venomous,  114. 

Soldering  of  metals  in  use  at  Troy ;  hardly 
ever  at  Mycenae,  474. 

Sonderdo'p  and  Ram,  consuls  at  the  Texel, 
aid  author  when  shipwrecked,  8. 

Spiral  ornaments  of  gold,  Tr. ;  how  made ; 
like  those  at  Mycenae,  490;  the  form 
also  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  494. 

Spit-rests,  of  mica-schist,  3rd  c,  436;  fre- 
q'lent  in  4th  c,  67 1. 

Spitting,  a  Chrisiian  sijm  against  ti^e  demons 
at  baptism  in  Greek  church,  181  ^/. 

Spoon,  large  silver,  in  repoussi^  work,  \vith 
a  boss,  probably  for  libations,  Tr.,  503. 

Spoorts,  tcrra-cotta,  for  metallurgy,  410. 

Sfpouts  in  sides  of  vessels,  prolwble  use  of, 
for  drinking  at  fountains,  406. 

Spratt,  2\  A,  B,,  Admiral ;  his  Map  of  the 
Troad,  187. 

Sprenger,  A.,  Prof.,  *  Die  alte  Geographic 
Arabitns ; '  on  gold  and  Ophir,  258  f. 

Springs,  Homer's  warm  and  cold,  of  the 
Scamander ;  his  two,  the  forty  at  Bou- 
narbashi  (Lechevalier),  183  (see  Bounar- 
ba^hi,  Scamander) ;  three,  near  viralls  of 
Novum  Ilium,  with  modem  enclosures  and 
troughs,  110 ;  three,  in  the  Duden  swamp, 
at  hite  of  *tXU<av  Kmfjoi,  their  te'ii|)erature, 
108;  hot,  numerous  in  the  Troad,  70. 
See  also  Ligia  ffammam. 

Stadium,  of  600  Greek  feet  =  1-lOth  of  an 
En«:lish  jreoiraphical  n«ile.  71 1#. 
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Staff-handles,  of  bone,  tenra-cotta,  porce- 
lain, glass  :  3rd  c,  428, 429 ;— 4th  c,  667. 
Comp.  Sceptre, 

Stark,  B,,  his  Essays  on  the  site  of  Troy, 
188 ;  '  Beise  nach  dem  griechischen 
Orient;  203. 

Statue  of  AtkenS,  the  only  Trojan  one  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  281. 

Statues,  Greek,  of  N.  I.,  frapnents  over  the 
whole  hill,  609 ;  of  Metrodorus,  in  temple 
of  Athene,  635. 

Steitz,  A,,  ^Die  Lage  des  Homerischen 
Troja;  189. 

St^hanus  Byzantinm  recognizes  Troy  in 
N.  Ilium,  179. 

Stick-knobs,  marble,  6th  c,  603. 

Stoll,  Louis,  befriends  author,  10. 

Stomalimne,  the  lagoon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
ancient  Scamtmder,  79,  83;  Virchow's 
description  of,  84 ;  observations  on,  87. 

£t'me  Implements  (comp.  Axes,  Balls,  Com" 
bruisers.  Hammers,  Mortars,  Pestles, 
Folishers,  Founders,  Saddle^quems,  &c.), 
abundant  in  4th  stratum;  fewer  in  3rd 
stratum,  21 ;  in  two  lowest  strata,  22-3  : 
—1st  c,  234  f. ;  2nd  c,  275  f. ;  3rd  c, 
436  f.;  4th  c,  like  3rd  but  thrice  as 
numerous,  518 ;  objects  of  unknown  use, 
570,  571 ;  very  rare  in  5th  c,  573,  583-4. 

Stones,  unwrought,  cemented  with  earth, 
of  4th  city,  21;  large,  rudely  hewn,  of 
2nd  city,-  21 ;  obtained  from  neighbour- 
hood, 54,  264 ;  of  3rd  city,  small,  from 
the  Hissarlik  ridge,  316 ;  smoothly  hewn 
and  cemented  with  clay,  of  4th  city,  23; 
mode  of  working  by  a  i»ick-hanmier,  si^ 
of  a  later  age,  55.  See  Houses,  Walls, 
anaundcr  the  several  cities. 

Slippers,  vase-covers  in  shape  of.  See 
Cooers, 

Storeys  of  Trojan  houses,  nmnerous,  268, 
274,  313. 

Stork,  return  of  in  March,  38,  52 ;  respect 
shown  to  in  the  Troad,  by  Turks,  not 
by  Christians,  112,  113;  biblical  name, 
Chasidah,  "pious,"  112;  included  by 
Homer  with  cranes  (y€papoi),  113. 

Strabo:  proofs  that  he  never  visited  the 
Troad,  73;  follows  Demetrius  in  placing 
Troy  at  the  village  of  the  Ilians,  79, 176. 

Strata  of  Hissarlik,  succession  of,  discovered, 
21;  irregularities  of,  23,  30,  63;  succes- 
sion shown  on  block  left  standing,  62; 
Virchow  on  their  nature,  comi^ared  with 
other  ruins,  62;  slanting,  of  N.  I.,  610; 
section  of,  in  the  great  N.W.  trench,  611 ; 
various  depths  in  the  shafts,  611,  H12; 


diagram  of,  vii.  (For  the  seven  successive 
strata,  see  under  First,  Second,  &c.) 

Streets :  the  principal  one,  33 ;  paved  with 
flags,  33  (see  Favement) ;  made  by  2nd 
settlers,  used  by  3nl,  265,  306;  for  foot 
passengers  only,  proved  by  steep  slope 
and  absence  of  wheel-marks,  265 ;  Eyssen- 
hardt  upon,  143 ;  Yirchow  upon,  684 
(comp. (/a/ w);  only  another  found,  a  small 
one  or  lane,  paved  with  flags,  3rdc.,  54; 
and  a  narrow  passage,  54. 

Strymo,  d.  of  Scamauder,  wife  of  Laomedon, 
and  m.  of  Priam,  124,  156 ;  the  name 
also  in  Thrace,  124. 

StudSygo\i\,  Tb.,  for  sewing  on  clothes,  461. 

Suburb  of  Troy,  3rd  c,  houses  of,  54 ;  in- 
habited by  poor  people,  328. 

Suidas  recognizes  Troy  in  N.  Ilium,  179. 

Sulla  restores  N.  Ilium  after  the  injuries 
of  Fimbria,  177. 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  on  whorls  and  balls, 
419,  420. 

Suspension  Vases  (comp.  Vases) :  1st  c,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes,  especially  double, 
215,  &c ;.  with  horizontal  tubular  holes, 
217,  223;— 2nd  c,  with  vertical  holes, 
295,  296 ;— 3rd  c,  an  example  of  double 
tubular  boles,  363 ;  2  from  Nimroud,  with 
4  holes,  367;— 4th  a,  525;— one  of  6th 
c,  596  ;— at  N.  I.,  614 ;  at  Thymbra, 
with  horizotiidl  holes,  710. 

Svastika  (Suustika,  Swastika),  See  Sau- 
vastika. 

Swamps,  in  Plain  of  Tn^,  in  Homer's  time 
and  now ;  increased  by  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, 106 ;  one  near  Troy  (Hom.),  144. 

Swan  stamped  on  day  discs  of  N.  I.,  619. 

Swords,  remarkable  absence  of,  in  all  the 
pre-historic  c,  contrasted  with  their  fre- 
quency at  Mycenae,  483,  Fre/.  xii. 

Sybd,  L,,  *  Ueber  Schliemann's  Troia,*  188. 

Syllabary,  meaning  of  the  term,  691. 

Szihalom,  in  Hungary,  terra-cot tas  from, 
291  et  passim ;  crown-shaped  vase-covers, 
375. 

TACITUS  recognizes  identity  of  N.  Ilium 

with  Troy,  179. 
Talents,  perhaps  the  SilverBlades,  Tb.  (q.  v.), 

or  the  bars  of  gold,  Tr.,  496. 
Tchihatcheff,   *  Asie  Mineure :    I)escripti''n 

physique,  statistique,  archiuloyique,  &c,; 

79,101,110. 
Tectosages,    Gallic    tribe,    conquer    central 

parts  of  Asia  Minor,  130. 
Tekkar  or  Tekkri,  on  Egyptian  monuments, 

the  Teucrians,  122,  123,  745. 
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Telchines,  artists  and  metallurgists  in  Samo- 
tbrace,  256. 

Temple  of  Athene  in  Acropolis  of  N.  I., 
the  original  one  built  at  once  on  4th 
stratum,  on  a  site  lowered  and  levelled, 
29,  328,  608 ;  new,  built  by  Lysima- 
chus  and  restored  by  Sulla,  608  ;  drums 
and  capitals  of  its  Corinthian  columns, 
608,  609 ;  foundation3  only  in  situ,  floor 
of  slabs ;  dimensions,  sculptures  destroyed, 
609  ;  wall  and  tower  belonging  to,  609. 

Tem2>le  of  Apollo,  Doric,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Greek  Ilium,  on  the  N.  side  of  Hissarlik, 
large  niins  of^  but  even  the  foundations 
destroyed,  23, 609 ;  block  of  triglyphs  and 
metope  (q,  v.),  609. 

Temples  of  Thymbrean  Apollo,  pre-historic 
and  historic,  at  Thyrabra,  714,  719. 

Ten  Tears'  War  of  Troy,  Grote  on  the 
mythical  significance  of,  158. 

Tentdos,  I.,  distances  from  mainland,  Lesbos, 
and  Sigeum,  107 ;  seat  of  .worship  of 
Sminthean  Apollo,  107 ;  Greek  fleet  retire 
behind,  160 ;  coins  of,  at  N.  I.,  612. 

Tepeh  (a  "  low  or  small  hill "),  the  Turkish 
for  tumuli  (q,  v.),  648. 

Terror-cottas  (see  Balls,  Pottery,  Whorls,  and 
the  names  of  the  various  objects) :  3ri1  c, 
curious  object,  perhaps  a  polisher,  422 ; 
another,  perhaps  an  ex-voto,  422,  423 ; — 
4th  c,  curious  solid  object  with  4  feet  and 
incised  patterns,  661-2; — N.  I.,  female 
figure  in  Assyrian  style,  614 ;  another  in 
Oriental  style  on  a  slab,  prob.  an  idol,  615 ; 
woman  and  child,  best  Greek  style,  616, 
616;  lion;  pig  covered  with  stars;  slab 
with  horseman  in  relief;  archaic  head  in 
relief,  Assyrian  style,  with  winged  thun- 
derbolts; bearded  head  with  curious  head- 
dress, 616;  female  heads,  prob.  of  Mace- 
donian period ;  cup-bottom,  2  boys  kiss- 
ing, in  relief,  617 ;  mould  for  impressing 
figures  in  relief;  curious  tablets,  with 
winged  thunderbolts,  &c.,  in  relief,  nu- 
merous, 618 ;  round  objects,  shaped  like 
watches,  with  2  perforations,  and  stamped 
figures,  human,  animal,  &o,,  619,  620 
(see  Discs) ;  lamps,  620. 

Terramare  of  Italy,  meaning  of  the  woni, 
373  n.;  whorls  found  in,  230;  pottery 
and  other  objects,  passim, 

Teucer,  s.  of  Scamander,  reigns  in  the 
Troad ;  adopts  and  is  succeeded  by  Dar- 
danus,  119 ;  tradition  of  his  migration 
from  Attica,  122. 

Teucer,  s.  of  Telamon  and  the  Trqfan  prin- 
cess HesiQn^,  121. 


Teucrians,  ancestors  of  the  Trojans,  named 
from  King  Teucer,  119;  a  remnant  of 
them  at  Gergis,  119,  121  ;  croas  the 
Bosporus  with  the  Mysians,  conquer 
Thrace,  &c.,  as  far  as  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
the  Peneus,  119 ;  name  used  for  Trojans 
by  Roman  poetic,  119, 120 ;  not  connected 
with  Troy  by  Homer,  121 ;  traditioD  of 
their  migration  from  Crete,  and  of  the 
field  mice,  derived  from  the  poet  Callinus, 
121-2;  their  worship  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus,  122;  resemblance  of  Cretan  and 
Trojan  names,  122;  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  122, 123  n.,  745;  the  Sibyl- 
line prophecies  of  Teucrian  origin,  122 ; 
connection  with  the  Paeonians,  122, 123. 

Texitr,  C,  '  Description  de  VA»ie  Mineure^ 
186. 

Theatre,  great,  of  N.  T.,  exca^'ated  in  the  rock 
on  tlie  slope  W.  of  Hissarlik,  probably 
Macedonian,  108, 109,  610 ;  Pigments  of 
its  sculptures,  611. 

ThM(erifiri,  never  e^^oi),  a  fortified  Cili- 
cian  c.  of  the  Troad,  *'  the  sacred  c.  of 
Eetion,"  destroyed  by  Achilles ;  site,  near 
Adramyttium ;  Homeric  epithets ;  doubt- 
ful why  called  "  hypoplacian ; "  relations 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes, 
according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  untenable, 
135, 136. 

Thebes  (eijfiai),  Boeotian,  a  Phoenidan 
colony,  name  probably  Semitic;  native 
meaning  according  to  Varro,  136;  con- 
firmation of  its  legendary  history  by 
Homer's  use  of  the  name  'YiroBrjfiai, 
516. 

Thebes,  Egyptian,  name  oj^  135  n.,  136. 

Theophrastus  for  the  Hissarlik  site,  2(%. 

Thera^  I.,  suspension-vases  found  at,  221; 
date,  222 ;  buildings  of  small  stones,  like 
the  2nd  c.  of  Troy,  274 ;  rude  flagons  with 
necklaces  and  breasts,  293 ;  other  objects 
pcusim, 

Tliird  Fre-historic  City,  the  Burnt  City, 
at  Hissarlik,  stratum  of,  discovered :  cal- 
cined ddbris,  bricks,  saddle-querns,  few 
stone  implements,  good  pottery,  21; 
called  Troy  for  convenience,  26;  its 
whole  area  laid  bare  (1879),  53 ;  strata^ 
generally  22  or  23  ft.  to  30  or  33  ft. 
deep,  but  reached  at  only  12  ft.  deep 
on  N.  and  N.E.  side,  outside  the  city 
wall,  328,  499,  500;  proofs;  explaiaed 
by  a  suburb,  328;  founded  on  levelled 
site  of  the  aband(med  2nd  city,  305 
(see  Buildings,  Gates,  Walls)-,  much 
Fmaller  than  2nd  city  on  E.  side,  360; 
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whcie  cireuii  of  city  toaU  brought  to  ligJU, 
306 ;  d^'is  of  city  after  the  conflagration, 
31Q,  311;  the  c.  of  a  triangular  form; 
Bumoufs  description  of  its  remains,  313 ; 
the  houses  {q,  v.),  313-317  ;  food  of  the 
people,  remnants  described  by  Yirchow, 
318-321  (see  Food)\  social  condition, 
agriculture  and  fishing,  321,  322 ;  roynl 
houf e  (»'ee  Bouse),  324  f. ;  irregularity  of 
strata  (q,  v,),  327 ;  pottery ;  rude  idois  and 
owl'htaded  vases  (q.  v.\  not  for  want  of 
ability  to  mould  human  features,  but  a 
sacrtd  tradition  of  the  Palladium,  329, 
330  f. ;  the  ft  and  ij^,  345  f.  (see  Sau^ 
vastika) ;  tripod  vases  (q.  vJ)  in  enormous 
number,  and  others  (see  Vases,  Pottery), 
354  f. ;  dfira  d/i^iicuircXXa,  371  (see  AmphU 
kypellon) ;  mixins  vessels,  403  (see  Cra- 
ters); plates,  407-8;  crucibles,  cups, 
spoons,  and  funnels,  for  metallurgy,  409, 
410;  various  objects  of  terra-cotta,  413 
f.;  seals  and  cylinders,  decorated  and 
inscri1)ed,  414-416;  whorls  and  balls, 
their  various  patterns,  416  f.;  other 
objects  of  terra-cotta,  wood,  and  ivory, 
423;  musical  instruments,  424,  425; 
handles  of  sceptres,  &q,  in  bone,  term-cotta, 
fine  crystal,  Egyptian  porcelain,  and  glass, 
427-9;  glass  buttons,  bulls  and  beads, 
429 ;  comb,  needles,  awls,  of  bone,  ivory, 
and  horn,  430,  431 ;  boars'  tusks  and  fish- 
vertebrae,  432 ;  moulds  for  casting,  43^- 
436 ;  spit-props,  &c.,  436 ;  sling-bullets, 
^37 ;  stone  weapons  and  implements,  438 
f. ;  the  great  Treasure  (7.  v  ),  463 ;— the 
9  other  treasures,  485  f. ;  other  metal  orna- 
ments, arms,  and  implements,  503  f. ;  the 
skeletons  and  arms  of  2  warriors,  507, 508 ; 
skulls  (7.  v.)  discussed  by  Virchow,  608  f. ; 
other  objects  found,  514 ;  one  unique,  of 
gypsum,  514  ;  the  question—**  Was  this 
Burnt  City  Homer's  Troy?"  514  f.  (see 
T^^) ;  tradition  that  Troy  was  not  utterly 
destroyed;  probable  connection  between 
the  inhabitants  of  3rd  and  4th  c,  518 
(see  Fourth  City). 

Thomas,  E.,  *  The  Indian  Swastika  and  its 
Western  Counterparts,^  353. 

Thracians,  connection  of,  with  the  Trojans, 
123,  124;  allies  of  Troy  in  Homer,  124, 
158 ;  of  Sestos,  allies  of  Troy,  133. 

Threshing-sledges  (doKovi),  with  flint  flakes, 
now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  246-7. 

Thucydides  on  the  Dorian  invasion,  127. 

ThunderbUt,  winged,  on  terra-cottas  of  N.  I., 
616,  617. 

Thymbra    (Thymbrf),   town    in   Priam*s 


dominion,  named  by  Homer,  with  temple 
of  Thymbrian  Apollo,  ruins  in  mound 
of  Hanai  1'epeh,  77 ;  Mr.  Frank  Calvert 
on,  App.  IV.,  706  f.;  1 'laced  inland  by 
Homer,  706,  707 ;  site  defined  by  Deme- 
trius and  Strabo,  707;  —  the  historic 
city  at  Akshi  Kioi  (now  the  farm  of 
Thymbra),  719;  painted  pottery,  glass 
vases,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  pithoi,  and 
cists  found,  718,  719 ;  marble  blocks 
(probably)  of  temple  of  Thymbrean 
Apollo,  719; — the  pre-historic  city,  at 
Hanal  Tepeh,  excavated  by  Mr.  Calvert  and 
Dr.  Schliemann,  223, 709*;  three  strata  of 
successive  habitations,  708;  their  walls^ 
houses  pottery,  remains  of  food,  stone 
and  bronze  implements,  and  other  objects, 
numerous  tombs  and  skeletons,  remains 
of  old  temple  of  Thymbrean  Apollo,  with 
altars  and  ashes,  &c.,  709-718;  vases 
with  horizontal  holes  for  suspension,  223 ; 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  five  pre- 
historic cities  of  Hissarlik,  and  of  resem- 
blance to  the  6th  or  Lydian  c,  223,  720. 

Thymbrius,  R.  (Kemar  8u),  rises  near  Oulou 
Dagh,  falls  into  the  S<»mander  opposite 
Bounarbashi ;  meaning  of  modem  name ; 
not  named  by  Homer,  77;  Bumouf's 
description ;  swamp  of,  now  drained,  78  ; 
not  the  Doumbrek  Su,  as  Lechevalier 
held,  185, 677  (comp.  Doumbrek) ;  section 
of  Trojan  Plain  in  its  valley,  719. 

Tiarksf  Henry,  partner  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  &  Co.,  of 
London,  13  n. 

THes,  not  used  for  roofing  in  the  pre-historio 
cities,  214. 

*  Times,*  the,  on  jade,  449  n. 

lin,  small  (accidental)  traces  in  copper  of 
1st  c,  251 ;  otherwise  unknown,  ns  it 
perishes  without  leaving  a  trace,  258, 612  ; 
t^ir  J.  Lubbock  on,  257 ;  whence  obtained 
by  the  Trojans  for  their  bronze,  479 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  kastira,  Kaaairtpos, 
not  Sanscrit  but  primitive  Babylonian, 
pointing  to  the  tin  mines  of  the  Caucasus 
(Sayce),  479;  Sir  J.  JiUbbock  on  the 
Phoenician  trade  with  Cornwall,  479 ;  fre- 
quent mention  of  tin  in  the  Bible  and 
Homer,  480 ;  Lenormant*8  opinion  that  it 
was  obtained  from  Crete,  481. 

Tithonus,  s.  of  Laomedon,  156. 

Tolisboji,  Gallic  tribe,  settle  in  Aeolisand 
Ionia,  130. 

Tombs,  Greek,  found  in  the  shafts  on  site 
of  N.  I.,  38,  39;  at  Thymbra,  712,  713; 
of  heroes,  see  Tumuli, 
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Top,  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  413. 

Torches,  Homeric  (datdcr),  pieces  of  redDons 
wood,  621. 

Tortoises,  land  and  water,  abuiidaDt  in 
Troad ;  not  eaten  either  at  Troy  or  now, 
114,  318. 

Toufftrs :  of  Homer's  Troy,  141 ;  the  Great 
Tower  of  Ilium,  over  the  Sctiean  Gate, 
144;  pair  of  great  walls  so  called,  sub- 
structicn  walls,  in  2nd  And  3rd  c,  25,  26, 
265,  305 ;  connection  with  city  wall,  54 
(comp.  Walls)',  a  wooden  tower  (pro- 
bably) over  the  gates,  267. 

Tower,  (in  ek,  K.  I.,  of  the  Macedonian  age, 
20, 23,  40 ;  probably  built  by  Lysimachus 
on  older  foundations,  609. 

Toys,  Trojan,  of  terra-cotta,  3rd  c,  331, 413. 
8ee  also  Miniature  Pottery, 

Tozer,  H,  F., '  Besearches  in  the  Highlands 
of  Turkey;  187. 

Treasures,  10  large  and  small,  all  found  in 
the  3rd  c,  the  Burnt  or  Odd  City,  and 
all  but  one  in  or  near  its  principal  house 
(see  House  of  King  or  Chief),  43,  61,  52, 
54,  211,  290;  Virchow*s  remarks  on,  683 
and  Pref  xiv. ;  discovery  of  the  Great 
Treasure  (1873);  the  spot  described,  40; 
excitement  and  danger,  41 ;  how  it  came 
to  be  there,  41,  or  it  and  the  others  may 
have  fallen  from  upper  storeys,  454; 
wall  of  4th  c.  built  over  the  spot.  454 ; 
general  view  of,  42;  list  of,  453  (see 
under  the  several  articles) ;  the  chest 
(supposed)  and  key,  454; — three  small 
(2nd,  3rd,  4  th)  found  and  stolen  by  work- 
men (1873),  and  mixt  in  division  among 
them,  partly  recovered,  but  partly  remade 
into  modem  work:  all  in  Museum  at 
Constantinople,  43, 485  f. ;  another  (5th) 
found  in  presence  of  officers  of  H.M.S. 
Monarch  (1878),  in  a  broken  terra-cotta 
vase,  fallen  from  an  upper  storey,  490 ; 
two  more  (6th  and  7th)  in  vases  similarly 
fallen,  493 ;  another  larger  (the  8(h)  on 
the  house-wall,  494 ;  another  small  (the 
9th),  found  in  the  presence  of  MM.  Bur- 
nouf  and  Virchow,  only  13  ft  deep,  on 
N.  side  of  the  hill  (1879),  328,  499;  its 
position  explaiDed ;  same  style  of  work 
as  all  the  rest,  499,  500;  a  10th  dis- 
covered in  presence  of  MM.  Burnouf  and 
Virchow,  close  to  the  royal  house  and  the 
place  of  the  Great  Treasure,  502. 

Tree  ornament,  on  vases  and  many  whorls, 
367,  368,  &c. ;  of  Hittite  and  Baby- 
lonian origin,  703. 

Trenches.    See  Excavations  at  Hissarlik, 


Treres,  neighbours  of  Thracians,  invade  the 

Troad  with  the  Cimmerians,  130. 
Triglyphs,  Doric,  block  of,  23,  623.     See 

Mttope, 
Tripod,  curious  small  dish  of  terra-cotta, 
ornamented  vnth  caterpillar,  tree,  and 
cross,  4th  c,  562. 
Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta :  of  Ist  c.,  220 ; 
funeral  urns  (q.v,),  227; — 2nd  c.,  with 
vertical  tubular  holes  for  suspension,  295, 
296;  one  wheel-made,  296;  — 3rd  c, 
nearly  all  the  vases  tripods;  differ  from 
the  Mycenean;  feet  never  perforated, 
but  vertical  side  tubes  and  holes  in  rim 
and  cover  for  suspension,  or  no  holes  in 
rim  bat  tubes  on  cover,  354 ;  the  method 
shown  (No.  252),  357;  examples  cif  very 
long  tubes,  356 ;  of  perforations  in  edges 
of  the  body,  357,  360 ;  of  various  forms 
and  decorations,  seme  with  the  suspen- 
sion system,  some  without^  357  £;  with 
spiral  handles  and  feet-,  358,  359 ;  ciuious 
box  and  cover,  with  ornament  like  a  cuttle- 
fish, 360;.  examples  of  unomameiitf^, 
362 ;  a  lustrous-black  two-handled,  373 ; 
curious  perforated,  with  handle,  made 
to  stand  on  its  side,  373;  wheel- 
made,  380;  one  finely  decorated,  383; 
triple  cup,  384;  jug,  384;  barrel,  4(5; 
small  globular  decorated  vessel,  perhaps 
for  scented  oil,  not  a  lamp  (q,  v,),  405 ; 
wheel-made,  405,  406 ;  with  spout  in 
side,  406 ;  small  gloVular,  407 ;— 4th  c, 
528;  with  vertical  suspension  tubes,  and 
with  handle  and  ears  on  sides,  530,  531 ; 
globular,  like  a  bottle,  531 ;  jugs  and 
pitchers,  532,  533;  box,  534;  two- 
handled  pitchers,  540 ;  with  3  and  4  cups 
on  one  body,  540 ;  wheel-made  and  hand- 
made, 544 ;  mode  of  pntting  on  the  feet, 
544 ;  flagon  or  oenochoe,  548,  549 ;  per- 
forated, to  stand  on  its  side,  557,  558 ; — 
5th  c,  jugs,  wheel-made,  578,  579; — 
feet  of  tripods  at  Thymbra,  711. 

Tripod  Vases,  terra-cotta,  not  used  in 
Greece  in  historic  times,  except  censers; 
examples  of,  from  lalysus,  Etruna,  and 
Peru  ;  none  in  Lake-dwellings,  355. 

Tripods,  bronze  or  copper,  none  found  at 
Troy,  not  even  in  6th  c,  and  only  one 
at  Mycenae,  but  must  have  been  still 
used  in  Homer's  time,  3r»5;  problems 
thus  raised,  356 ;  uses  of  them  in  Homer, 
as  presents,  355;  prises  in  games,  orna- 
ments of  rooms,  for  heating  water,  and 
cooking,  356. 

TroQs,  the  Tro*d  (i}  Tp^r):  extent  as 
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defined  by  Strabo,  67;  doiDinionB,  68; 
mountains,  68  f.;  geology  and  surface 
undulations,  70 ;  promontories,  72 ;  rivers, 
73  f. ;  climatology,  101 ;  panoramic  view 
of  the  N.  part,  103;  of  the  S.  port,  107; 
zoology,  110;  flora,  116;  called  Aeolis 
from  the  Aeolian  colonization,  128;  in- 
vaded by  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  Gauls 
or  Galatians,  130;  dominions,  68,  132 
(see  Dominions)  ;  population  of  (see  Eth- 
nography ancf  Trojans) ;  gold,  silver,  and 
copptr  mines,  253-5 ;  the  heroic  tumuK, 
648  f. 

Trocmi,  Gallic  tribe,  settle  on  Hellespont, 
130. 

Troilus,  s.  of  Priam,  157. 

Trajan  Territory  between  the  R.  Aescpus 
and  GhIcus,  158. 

Trojan  War,  158  f. ;  see  Troy,  Eistory  of, 

Trojans,  the  (oi  TpStts),  the  people  of  the 
Troad,  but  sometimes  only  of  Ilium  and 
its  territory,  67  ;  ethnography,  119  L; 
they  were  Teucrians,  119 ;  called  Teucri 
by  Roman  poets,  Trojani  by  prose  writers, 
119, 120;  called  Phrygians  by  Attic  tra- 
gedians and  Roman  poets,  but  distin- 
guished in  a  Homeric  hymn,  120;  the 
Troad  peopled  by  non- Hellenic  tribes,  ac- 
cording 10  Homer ;  their  names  men- 
tioned on  Egyptian  monuments,  123 ;  the 
Tr.  a  Thracian  race,  intermarried  with 
native  Phrygians  (Forbiger),  123 ;  con- 
firmation from  Strabo,  123-4 ;  names  com- 
mon to  Thrace  and  the  Troad,  124 ;  the 
Trojans  were  Greeks  (Dionys.  Halic), 
124 ;  Aeolian  colony  al  ter  the  Trojan  war, 
127,  128 ;  the  country  called  Aeolis ; 
Milesian  settlers  at  Abydos  in  Lydian 
times;  Tr.  subject  to  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  128;  the  Turash  or  Turislia  of 
Egyptian  records,  747,  751 ;  relations  of 
the  people  and  their  language  to  the 
Mysians  and  Phrygians,  704. 

Trojans  of  Hie  Burnt  City,  'their  social 
condition,  agriculture,  and  fishin«r,  like 
that  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  321,  322. 

Tros,  s.  of  Erichthonius,  eponym  of  the  Tro- 
jans, 152, 156;  his  sons,  llus,  Assaracus, 
and  Ganymedes,  and  d.  Cleopatra,  152 ; 
immortal  horses  given  him  by  Zeus,  153. 

l^roy  (Jpoia,  Tpoirj  Uom.  and  Ion.,  name  of 
the  city  and  country ;  Ilios  (7.  v,)  of  the 
city  only;  called  Ilium  and  Troja  by 
Latin  writers,  139) :  author's  first  desire 
to  excavate,  3 ;  constant  firm  belief  in 
its  existence,  5 ;  opinions  on  site  of,  18 ; 
results  of  first  investigations  (1868)  against 


Bounarbashi,  in  favour  of  Hissarlik,  19 ; 
the  special  object  of  the  excavations,  23 ; 
the  3rd  c,  specially  called  Troy,  25 ;  small 
extent  of,  even  less  than  the  hill  of  His- 
sarlik,  38 ;  last  king  or  chief,  his  house, 
51 ;  present  state  of  the  ruins,  60  f. ; 
Troy  now  at  the  bottom  of  a  hollow  in 
the  middle  of  the  hill,  65.  See  A  pp.  1. 
antl  Pref 

Homeric  Topography :  Troy  the  tlo- 

minion  of  Priam,  138 ;  special  dominion 
of  Hector,  68,  138 ;  the  Acropolis  or  Per- 
gamos  (q,  v.),  containing  the  palace  of 
Priam,  Agora,  houses  of  Hector  and  Paris, 
temples  of  Athene,  Apollo,  and  Zeus,  140 
wall    built    by    Poseidon    and    Apollo 
towers,  141 ;  course  round  wall  easy,  142 
one  gate  only,  the  Scaean  (see  Gate),  143 
tower  over  it;    chariot-road  to  the  two 
sources  of  the  Scamander ;  stone  washing 
troughs;  swamp,  144;  beech- tree,  144-5 
(see  Beech) ;  the  HeTan  plain ;  wheat-field, 
145 ;  Callicolon^,  145-6 ;  the  Bpaxrfi^s  ttc- 
dioio,  the  Upper  Plain ;  tumulus  of  BlAieia 
(q.  v.)  or  Myrin^,  146 ;  of  Aesyttes ;  con- 
fluence of  Scamander  and  Simois ;  ford  of 
Scamander;  tumulus  of  llus,  147;   the 
Naustathmus,  naval  camp  of  the  Greeks 
(see  Camp),  143, 148:— 

History,  152  f. ;  mythical  genealogy : 

Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus,  builds  Dardania ; 
his  sons  llus  and  Erichthonius,  father  of 
Tros,  eponym  of  the  Trojans;  his  sons 
llus,  Assaracus,  Ganymedes,  152 ;  llus 
head  of  the  Trojan  line — Laomedon,  Priam, 
Hec'or;  Assaracus  of  the  Dardanian — 
Capys,  Anchises,  Aeneas,  153 ;  llus  builds 
Ilium,  153,  643;  receives  the  Palladium 
from  Zeus,  153 ;  his  son  Laomedon ;  wals 
built  by  Poseidon  (and  A|»ollo),  156 ;  Troy 
destroyed  by  Herakles ;  Priam  ransomed, 
his  family,  156 ;  Paris,  rape  of  Helen ; 
Greek. expedition  against  Troy,  157  (q.  v.) ; 
Trojans  and  allies  routed  and  shut  up  in 
the  city ;  iixegular  war  for  nine  yearn,  158 ; 
events  of  fift\  -one  days  of  10th  year  in  the 
Huid  (q.  V,),  158-9 ;  sequel  from  allusions 
in  Homer  and  or  her  sources ;  Penthesileia 
and  Memnon  killed  by  Achilles,  159; 
arrival  of  Phi  loot  etes  and  Neoptolemus ; 
loss  of  the  Palladium ;  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  160 ;  capture  and  destruc- 
tion, 161-2;  tradition  of  Troy's  rebuilding, 
and  Aeneas  reigning  there,  166 ;  Achaean 
and  Aeolian  colonization,  127, 128 ;  Ly- 
dian settlement,  12rf;  Lydian  foundation 
of  N.  Ilium,  according  to  Strabo,  167 ; 
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proof  of  continued  habitation  from  pottery; 
also  a  tradition  of  the  Greek  I  Hans,  107, 
16S ;  cities  built  from  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
a  (gratuitous  assumption  of  Demetrius, 
175-6 ;  connection  of  'J'roy  with  Assyria, 
128;  with  Egypt,  745  f.  (History  con- 
tinued under  N,  Ilium,) 

Troy  and  Ilisnarlik  :^Wbs  the  3rd,  the 
Burnt  City,  Homer's  Troy?— Small  size 
of  primitive  Greek  cities,  614,  515  ;  the 
acropolis  the  city  proper;  Homer  never 
saw  Troy,  but  sang  of  real  events  from 
tradition  ;  remarks  of  Sayce ;  Lcnormant ; 
Gladstone,  515,  516;  points  of  agreement 
with  the  3rd  c,  516  ;  the  event  preserved 
by  tradition,  details  imagined  by  the  poets, 
517 ;  civilization  of  Homer*a  time,  that  of 
Novum  Ilium  rather  than  the  burnt  city, 
517;— 

—  Virchow  on  "Troy  and  Hissarlik,"  App. 
I.;  legends  of  Troy  before  the  Jliad^  673 ; 
fitness  of  the  site  for  poetic  legends,  674 
and  Pr^, ;  its  scenery  the  scenery  of  the 
Iliad,  674-5  and  Pref, ;  the  view  from 
Hissarlik  the  horizon  of  the  poem,6»2  aud 
Pref, ;  the  mythological  arena  wider  than 
the  strategical,  678  and  Pref, ;  this  scenic 
background  only  darkened  by  the  student*s 
lamp,  681 ;  diflferences  from  Homer  s  de- 
scription, 681-683 ;  the  Ilium  of  fiction 
must  he  a  fiction  itself,  681 ;  points  of 
likeness  in  the  "burnt  city/*  which  is 
also  a  "city  of  gold,"  683,  684,  and  Pr^, 

Troy  (Troja),  the  Egyptian  (tarda),  has 
no  etymological  connection  with  Troy; 
but  the  likeness  of  name  made  it  the 
seat  of  Trojan  legends  in  Egypt,  751. 

Tumtdiy  Heroic  (so  called),  of  the  Troad, 
explored  in  1879,  55;  meaning  of  the 
word ;  described  in  order ;  the  Cynossema, 
or  tomb  of  Hecuba ;  a  2nd  near  site  of 
Dardanus;  a  3rd;  4th  above  Ken  Kioi 
(7.  V.) ;  5th  and  6th ;  7th  on  the  heights 
of  Rhoeteum  (comp.  In  Tepeh);  the  ori- 
ginal tomb  of  Ajax  on  the  shore,  648 ; 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  (q,  v.), 
648 ;  Hagios  Demetrios  Tepeh  (7.  v.),  650 ; 
Besika  Tepeh  (q.  v.) ;  Ujek  I'epeh  (7.  v.) ; 
four  on  the  Bali  Dagh ;  tombs  of  Hector 
and  Priam  ;  another  opp.*  the  Bali  Dagh ; 
the  HanaT  Tepeh  (7.  v.)  on  the  1  hymbrius ; 
the  Pasha  Tepeh  (7.  v.) ;  two  smaller ;  one 
N.  of  Koum  Kaleh,  the  turn,  of  Ilus  (7.  v.), 
651 ;  tum.  just  S.  of  N.  Ilium ;  shaft 
sunk ;  only  a  few  Roman  bricks,  669. 

Tureen,  two-handled,  6th  c,  wheel-made, 
589,  590. 


Tweezers,  bronze,  5th  c,  585-6. 

Tyrsenians,  led  from  Lydia  to  Umbria  by 
Tyrsenns,  s.  of  Atys,  129  ;  same  as  Etrus- 
cans, 129  (7.  v.). 

UEINEN,  Uinen  (the  'shining'),  the  later 
E;<:>  ptian  name  for  the  Hellenes,  745. 

Ujek  Tepeli  (ujek  =  *  fire-side  *),  so  called  from 
the  fires  upon  it  on  the  festival  of  St,  Elias ; 
traces  of  them,  651,  65S;  the  highest 
tumulus  in  the  Troad,  wrongly  identified 

•  with  the  Tomb  of  Aesyetts  (7.  v.)  by 
Lechevalier,  Choiseul-Gouffier,  &c.,  107, 
185 ;  excavated  by  Dr.  Schliemann  (1875^) 
from  the  top  and  side,  55,  659  f. ;  pro- 
gress and  difficulties  of  the  work,  659- 
662 ;  a  massive  quadrangular  tower  above 
a  circular  enclosure  of  polygonal  stones  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  probably  a  sacred 
shnne,  662 ;  the  mound  identified  with 
the  cenotaph  of  Festus,  killed  by  Caracal  a 
to  provide  a  Patroclus  for  funeral  games 
in  imitation  of  Achilles;  no  trace  of  a 
funeral  fire ;  fragments  of  Greek  pottery 
of  5th  cent.  B.C.  or  earlier,  and  of  Homan 
pottery  fixing  the  date;  alleged  resem- 
blance to  the  Cucumella  at  Yulci,  663 ; 
— view  from  its  summit  of  the  arena  of 
the  Iliad,  and  to  the  wider  range  of  itg 
njythol'»gical  scenery,  679,  680. 

Ulysses,  f^'tches  Neoptolemus  from  Scyros; 
steals  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  160; 
ambassador  to  Troy  before  the  war,  164. 

Ulysses,  Castle  of  (so  called),  on  M.  Aetos 
in  Ithaca,  18,  47;  Palace  of,  Sir  W. 
Geirs,  imaginary,  49. 

Urns,  with  2  handles,  3rd  c.,  399,  400; 
hand-made,  4th  c,  539. 

Urns,  Funeral,  2  tripod,  found  on  native 
rock,  one  containing  human  ashes  and  the 
skeleton  of  an  embryo;  interment  ex- 
plained, 227; — of  3rd  c.,  in  shape  of  a 
box,  360-1 ;  many  found  in  3rd  and  4th 
c,  39  ;-— No.  426,  type  of  funeral  iima  of 
3rd  c. ;  No.  424,  type  of  those  of  4th  c. ; 
only  two  such  in  3rd  ;  similar  one  from 
Thera,  400 ;  of  Roman  age,  with  human 
fishes,  in  N.  I.,  39. 

VALERIANUS  I,  coins  of,  N.  I.,  645. 

Valonea  Oak,  abundant  in  Troad,  prepara- 
tion of  acorns  for  tanning,  116, 118. 

Vase  Covers,  terra-cotta.    See  Covers. 

,  silver  Tb.  :  see  Silver, 

Vase-Candles,  with  heads  of  serpents  (7.  v.) 
and  cows  (7.  v,),  6th  c,  598,  599. 

Vases,  silver,  of  great  Tb.  See  Stiver. 
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Vases,  owl-headed:  containing  a  treasure, 
43;  broken,  containing  a  treasure,  52. 
See  Owl-headed  Vases, 

Vases,  terra- cotta  (comp.  Pottery) :  of  Ist  c, 
214 ;  with  double  vertical  holes  for  sus- 
pension, common,  but  rare  elsewhere,  215 ; 
none  such  in  2nd  c,  279 ;  parallel  exam- 
ples, 215 ;  ornamentation  {q,  v.),  216 ;  with 
remnants  of  suspending  cord,  217 ;  colour, 
fabric,  and  baking  (see  Pottery)  \  with 
four  perforations  in  rim,  220;  mode  of 
closing;  with  single  tubular  holes,  221; 
parallel  examples  rare,  222;  more  fre- 
quent with  horizontal  holes,  as  at  Hana'i 
Tepeh,  223,  720 ;  large  two-bandied,  227, 
228 ;  curious  red,  227,  228. 

of  2nd  City :  pithoi  (7.  v  ),  279 ;  otvU 

headed  (q,  v.),  290 ;  suspension  and  tripod, 
295 ;  two  and  three  handled,  297. 

0/  Srd  City :  remarkable,  with  hollow 

wing-like  projections,  from  chiefs  house, 
302,  303,  329  f.;  with  well-modelled 
human  head,  330;  owl-headed  (^.v.)» 
339  f. ;  fragment  with  ornament  like  a  rose, 
340, 341 ;  vase  with  projections  like  birds' 
beaks,  345 ;  tripods  (7.  v.)>  ^^^  female 
characteristics,  32.'>,  &c;  decorated  and 
plain,  354  f. ;  without  feet,  363  f. ;  with 
double  tubular  holes,  only  two  or  three 
found  in  3rd  c,  363,  364 ;  various  fonns, 
ornamented  and  plain,  with  and  without 
system  for  suspension,  364  f. ;  decoration 
of  rows  of  dots,  366 ;  two  remarkable  (No. 
302),  with  incised  ornaments  of  branches, 
368  ;  one  like  a  melon,  368,  309 ;  with  in- 
scription round  body,  369 ;  with  waveoma- 
ment  likeCypriote  ko,  369,383,384;  small, 
rude,  with  breast-like  projections,  369; 
globular,  curiously  decorated,  370;  with 
handles  and  wing-like  projections,  381; 
splendid  lustrous-red,  with  long  and  re- 
curved hollow  projections,  spiral  and  fish- 
spine  ornaments,  from  royal  house,  381 ; 
others  of  like  form,  382,  383;  globular, 
395,  396;  with  two,  three,  and  four 
handles,  398-402. 

0/  ^th  City :  like   3rd,   518 ;   owl- 

headed  (q,v.)  and  female,  621-523 ;  with 
vertical  suspension  tubes,  525  f. ;  with 
spiral  perforated  handles,  526;  wheel- 
made,  with  spiral  handles  and  suspension 
tubes  between,  526;  with  curious  cba« 
racters,  probably  not  a  real  inscription, 
526,  527,  697 ;  most  of  these  are  hand- 
made, 527;  various  incised  decorations; 
tripods,  528  f.  ;  one  with  3  bottoms, 
529;    on9    with    small    jug    adhering 


to  it,  529;  with  3  and  4  cups  on  one 
body,  040 ;  large  two-handled ;  two- 
handled  with  wave  ornament,  541 ;  others, 
542  ;  with  one  vertical  and  one  horizontal 
handle,  542 ;  globular,  with  4  breast-like 
bosses,  543;  with  tubular  spout,  unique, 
543 ;  with  4  thin  handles,  wide  mouth,  and 
large  border,  only  3  such  found,  545,  546 ; 
three-handled,  547;  large  two-handled, 
with  pointed*  foot,  547 ;  with  3  handles 
and  cover,  547, 548 ;  with  4  handles,  548 ; 
with  3  mouths  and  2  handles,  unique, 
553-4 ;  with  2  handles  and  2  wii]gs,  556 ; 
perforated,  556,  557. 

Vasts  of  6th  City :  owl-vases  (9.  v.),  574  f. ; 
with  female  characteristics,  576;  two- 
handled,  with  breasts,  577,  578 ;  globular, 
wheel-made,  with  zigzag  round  neck, 
580;  large  wheel-made,  with  double 
upright  handles,  of  later  fabric  than  in 
preceding  cities,  with  crown-shaped  cover, 
580;  with  tubes  at  side  and  holes  in 
rim,  for  suspension,  581 ;  double,  joined, 
582. 

of  Qth  City :  very  large,  four-handled, 

wheel-made,  590 ;  globular,  two-handled, 
wheel-made,  590,  591 ;  large  band-made, 
with  one  common  handle,  and  three  like 
ram*s  horns,  explaining  excrescences  on 
Etruscan  vases,  691-2,  and  protuberances 
on  others,  593-6 ;  with  vertical  tubes  for 
suspension,  596, 597 ;  in  shape  of  a  bugle, 
with  three  feet,  frequent ;  similar  frc»m 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus ;  perhaps  the  Etruscan 
and  Greek  Aryballos ;  the  den-as  afjufuKv- 
frcXXov,  696 ;  other  forms,  597. 

Vases,  painted  terra-cotta,  of  N.  I. ;  an  ar- 
chaic vase-head,  hand-made,  with  tubular 
holes  for  suspension,  614  ;  fragments  of 
wheel-made,  614,  615. 

Vathy,  capital  of  Ithaca,  not  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  49. 

Veneti  or  Eneti,  led  by  Antenor  from  Paphla- 
gonia  to  the  Adriatic,  164. 

Vertebrae  of  sharks,  dolphins,  and  tunnies, 
3rd  c,  323,  432. 

Villanova,  cemetery  of,  whorls  found  in ;  its 
age,  230. 

Vimpost  Th.,  author's  teacher  in  Greek,  now 

Archbishop  of  Athens,  14. 
^Virchow,  Prof  Rudolf  on  learning  Greek, 
15  n. ;  his  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
Trojan  skulls,  30,  39  (see  Skulls);  joins 
author  at  Troy  (1879),  53;  his  re- 
searches there,  53;  medical  practice  in 
the  Troad,  53,  721  f. ;  on  the  construction 
of  Trojan  houses,  53  f. ;  on  the  sources  of 
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the  Scimander,  58 ;  speech  on  the  exca- 
vations, 60  f.  (see  Excavations  at  Hiuar- 
lik  and  Troy)\  on  the  Scauiander  and 
Plain  of  Troy,  80  f. ;  his  *  BeitrOge  zur 
Landeskunde  der  TroaSy*  80,  95, 190,  &c. ; 
account  of  Conchylia^  114  f. ;  for  the  His- 
sarlik  site,  VoO ;  also  Pre/,,  and  App.  I., 
p.  676  f. ;  excavations  at  Zabor6wo,  in 
Tosen,  223;  on  domestic  architecture  of 
ancient  and  modem  1'rojans,  314-317 ; 
on  food  of  the  people  from  remnantn  at 
the  hurnt  city,  and  their  social  condition, 
318-32 1 ;  on  "Troy  and  Hissarlik,"  Ai>p.  L, 
673  f. ;  *'  Medical  Practice  in  the  'Inroad," 
App.  v.,  p.  721  f. 

Virchov%  ^</e/c,  her  excavations  at  Zaho- 
r6wo,  223  et  passim, 

VirchoWy  Dr,  Hans^  22,\  et  passim, 

Virlet  d^Aousty  ^Description  topoffraphique  et 
archeologique  de  la  Troade,*  189. 

VitelliuSy  coins  of,  N.  I.,  646. 

Vivien  de  Saint- Martin ,  L.,  *  UTlion  d^Ho- 
merey  V Ilium  des  Bomains*  1^8. 

Vogler.,  Mr.^  partner  in  the  house  of  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Schroder  &  Co.,  in  Hamburg,  13  n, 

VosSy  J,  H.y  residence  at  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

Vulciy  vase  resembling  the  Trojan  hiira 
afjL(t>iK\m«\\a  found  at,  S02. 

Vtdtures  in  the  Tro^id,  113. 

WALL,  earthen,  of  the  Greek  camp,  151. 

Wall  of  Berakles,  Trojan  rampart  near  the 
sea-shore,  151. 

Wall  of  Troy,  built  by  Poseidon,  141,  or  by 
him  and  Apollo,  156. 

Walls  (see  also  Hotise-vfaUs,  and  the  arts,  on 
the  several  cities) :  a  Cyclopean  wall  in  2nd 
c,  resting  on  a  retamin.;  wall  of  smaller 
stones  of  1st  c,  24,  264 ;  pair  of  great 
(see  Toiver  of  Ilium),  2"» ;  two  Trojan, 
27  ;  Greek,  28,  29 ;  of  fortification  below 
temple  of  Athen^,  30,  31 ;  of  sun-dried 
brick,  near  the  9  large  jars,  33 ;  great  in- 
ternal wall  of  2nd  c,  40,  265;  another 
of  2nd  c,  265 ;  of  Lysimachns,  40 ;  stands 
on  d^ris  thrown  down,  63 ;  others,  40 ;  of 
Troy  disclosed  in  its  whole  circuit,  54; 
Tftainiug  wall,  1st  c,  213 ; — rampart  wall 
of  2nd  c,  N.W.  of  gate,  paved  with  flags, 
267-8; — walls  of  2nd  and  3rd  c,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  208 ;  great  slope, 
easy  to  scale,  proves  them  only  substruc- 
tions, 268 ; — of  3rd  c,  new  wall  added  to 
wall  of  2nd  c. ;  its  peculiar  construction, 
305;  of  brick,  305;  densely  inhabited 
works  of  defence  over,  306;  city  wall 
brought  to  light  in  t^  whole  circuit,  306 ; 


its  course,  307;  construction  of  brick, 
upon  a  few  courses  of  slabs,  founded  on 
day  cakes  (q,  v.),  307 ;  Bumoufs  descrip- 
tion and  sections  of  the  brick  walls,  308 ; 
section  of  remnant  of  the  brick  wall,  312 ; 
— of  4th  c. ;  no  large  city  wall,  properly  so 
called,  518,  519 ;  one  N.W.  of  tower-road ; 
ancient  enclosure  wall,  with  battlements, 
on  N.W.;  2  more  on  S.E.;  all  beyond 
precincts  of  3rd  c,  319 ;  no  brick  walls  of 
defence,  320 ; — of  5th  c,  doubtful ;  per- 
haps destroyed  by  succeeding  settlers,  574; 
— of  N.  I. ;  great  Hellenic  wall  built  im- 
mediately on  d^is  of  3rd  c,  311 ;  only 
the  lower  courses  of  the  Greek  tower  pre- 
Macedonian,  609 ;  great  city  wall  ascribed 
to  Lysimachns,  well  preserved ;  probably 
repaired  by  Sylla ;  traces  of  an  inner  wall, 
connecting  2  quadrangular  forts,  610. 

Walpole,  *  Memoirs  relating  to  European 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,*  186. 

Washing-troughs,  stone,  of  Trojan  women 
outsine  Troy,  144. 

Wave-line  ornament  on  fragment  of  a  great 
pithos,  280. 

Wave  ornament  on  vases,  like  Cypriote  cha- 
racter go,  ko,  or  kho,^  369,  383,  384,  &c. 

Weapons,  bronze,  Tr.,  mass  molten  together 
by  fire,  482 ;  long  quadrangular  bar  with 
sharp  end,  Tr.,  482;  another  such,  and 
2  smaller,  Tr.,  494.  See  Baille-Axts; 
Daggers ;  Lance-heads,  (X.B.  No  suxfrds 
fiiund  ) 

FFcftft,  P.  Barker,  his  '  lopographie  de  la 
Troade;  20,  188  et  passim ;  places  Troy 
at  Chiblak,  20;  geolojy  of  Ida  and  its 
valleys,  69,  70;  description  of  climate 
and  beauty  of  the  Trojan  land,  102-3 ; 
account  of  Flora  of  the  Troad,  116. 

Weight,  standard  of,  in  Asia  Minor.  See 
Mina, 

Weights :  3rd  c,  one  (probably)  of  green 
gabbro-rock,  436;  for  doors,  looms,  or 
nets,  of  terra-cotta,  411;  of  stone,  442, 
443,  444 ; — 4th  c,  of  stone  for  nets,  570, 
584 ;  similar  in  Denmark,  584. 

Wtlcker,  *  Kleine  Schriften;  187. 

Well,  Greek,  in  the  Acropolis  of  N.  I.,  211. 

Wendt,  J,  F,,  kindness  to  the  author,  8; 
death,  9  n. 

Wheat,  a  field  of,  under  the  walls  of  Troy 
(Hom.),  118, 145 ;  remains  of,  in  Trojan 
houses,  320 ;  other  grain,  320  n. 

Wheel,  leaden,  with  4  spokes,  4th  c,  doubt- 

*  These  are  only  rarioas  readings  of  the  same 
character,  J\ .    See  p.  695,  a,  near  the  top. 
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less  model  of  wheels  in  use  there ;  com- 
pared with  other  forms  of  wheels ;  eight 
spokes  in  Homer^s  chariot  of  Her^,  565. 

Whedsy  moving,  on  whorls,  417. 

Whetstones :  1st  c,  of  indurated  slate ;  ex- 
amples from  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  248; 
—-3rd  c,  of  green  stone ;  common  in  all  the 
pre-historic  cities,  but  rare  at  Mycenae, 
443;  similar  at  Szihalom  and  Thera, 
443 ; — 4th  c.,  porphyry,  with  inscription, 
567, 697 ;  many  of  slate  and  |)orphyry,  571. 

Whorls,  stone,  of  steatite,  about  50  collected, 
422 ;  contrast  with  the  great  number  found 
at  Mycenae,  422,  443. 

Whorls,  terra-cotta :  1st  c,  plain  and  orna- 
mented ;  the  latter  known  by  the  flat 
form ;  probably  offerings  to  Athene 
Ergan^,  229 ;  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  Mexico,  Mycenae  (very  few, 
but  many  of  stone),  Thcra,  231 ; — 2nd 
c,  also  all  black,  smaller  than  in  1st, 
with  incised  ornamentation  as  in  upper 
cities,  303 ; — 3rd  c,  double,  or  top-shaped, 
rare,  416 ;  various  forms  and  patterns, 
416  f. ;  nearly  half  have  incised  pat- 
terns, 416;  generally  on  one  side  onl}', 
sometimes  on  both ;  crosses,  with  dots, 
Jt  and  Lf ,  man  with  uplifted  arms,  418 ; 
a  moving  wheel,  written  characters,  burn- 
ing altars,  animals,  plants,  flowers,  zigzags, 
the  sun,  birds,  probably  storks,  416-420 ; 
rudeness  of  representation  due  to  a  sacred 
tradition ;  uniformity  of  style,  419 ; 
spirals,  strokes,  and  dots,  420 ;  all  perfo- 
rated, of  coarse  clay,  coated  with  fine  clay 
and  polished— colours  red,  yellow,  black 
or  grey,  thoroughly  baked  (but  in  otlur 
cities  imperfectly) ;  ornamentation  in- 
cised, and  filled  with  white  chalk ; 
hardly  any  show  si;;ns  of  wear,  4il ; 
probably  votive  offerings  to  Athene  Er- 
gan^,  419,  420,  422;  more  than  18,000 
collected;  comparison  with  the  few  at 
Mycenae,  422 ;— thousands  in  4th  c., 
like  those  in  3rd,  518,  571;  various 
patterns;  written  characters,  562-564, 
571,  572 ;  patterns  of  3rd  c.  recur,  571 ; 
crosses,  altars,  rt  and  Ji,  hares  and  other 
animals,  zigzags,  a  man  (probably),  sym- 
metrical imtterns,  571-2 : — 5th  c,  patterns 
often  different  from  3rd  and  4th ;  fabric 
inferior ;  shape  more  elongated  and 
pointed ;  examples  of  new  forms ;  one 
with  three  deer  ;  another  with  strange 
scratchings,  573 ;— 6th  c,  ornamented, 
594,  596;  frequent,  of  same  dull- 
black  clay  as    the   other  pottery;    de- 


coration linear,  with  rt  and  \f\ ;— rare  in 
stratum  of  N.  I.,  thoroughly  baked  and 
plain,  618;  their  place  seems  taken  by 
the  stamped  lenticular  discs  (7.  v.). 

WinckelTnann,  E.,  of  Ankershagen,  2  n. 

Wind,  at  Hissarlik,  troublesome  from  N., 
25;  Homer's  icy  blasts  of  Boreas,  1*6; 
table  of  prevalent  winds,  101. 

Wine,  huge  jars  (mdoi)  for  (see  PithoC); 
making  of  in  modern  Troad,  118 ;  mixing- 
vessels  for  (see  Craters) ;  wine-mer- 
chant's magazine  under  temple  of  Athene, 
379  (com  p.  Cellars). 

Wing-like  projections,  on  Trojan  idols,  331, 
&c. ;  and  vases,  339,  381,  &c. 

Wire,  gold,  Trojan,  drawn  finer  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  the  gold,  458 ;  quadran- 
gular, Tr.,  494. 

Wittmackf  Dr.,  on  seeds  from  the  Troad, 
320  n. 

Wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  on  coins  of 
N:  I.,  641,  647. 

Wbllert,  *  Hopping  Peter,'  village  tailor  of 
Ankershagen,  his  stories,  4,  5. 

Wood,  beams  for  floors,  in  2nd  and  3rd  c, 
30,  274 ;  difficulty  of  working  with  the 
stone  axes,  274;  largely  used  for  build- 
ings of  3rd  c,  as  shown  by  quantity  of 
ashes,  266 ;  wooden  houses  of  5th  c,  573. 

Wooden Bor8e,\egend  of,  160,  161 ;  opinions 
about,  207 ;  bearing  on  argument  upon 
the  site  of  Troy,  208. 

Wool,  ancient  export  of,  from  Phrygia,  112  ; 
woollen  thre:id,  carbonized,  still  on  a 
distaff,  3rd  c,  327. 

Workmen,  numbera  and  wages  of,  21,  22, 
24,  27,  51. 

Worsaae,  *  Kordiske  Oldsager,*  215  et 
passim. 

Writing,  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Phoenician  alphabet,  proved 
by  Dr.  Schlicmann's  discoveries,  691. 

Written  characters,  on  s  als,  415 ;  on 
whorls,  417-420. 

XANTE  US,  Lydian  historian,  on  the 
Mysian  language,  119. 

Xanthus,  \\.  ('yellow'),  the  *  divine,'  i.e, 
Greek  name,  equivalent  to  the  native 
Scamander  (q.  v.),  705. 

Xenophon  for  the  N.  I.  site,  170. 

Xerxes,  his  bridge  of  boats,  133 ;  visits  N. 
Ilium  as  Homer" s  Troy ;  sacrifices  to 
Athend ;  makes  libations  to  Trojan  hert>es, 
168,  680;  topography  of  his  march,  168- 
9  n. ;  N.  I.  of  no  importance  then  but  for 
its  shrine,  689. 
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YENl    KIOI,    Christian    villa^ge,    fever- 

stricken,  106.  ^ 

Teni    Shehr,    105,    site   of    the    ancient 

Sigeum  {q.  v.). 
Terkaui,  military  farm,  101. 

ZABORO  WOy  in  Posen,  p*e-hi8toric  grave- 
yard, excavated  by  Professor  Virchow  and 
his  children,  pottery  from,  223  et  passim. 

Zarpanit  or  Zirhanit,  Babylonian  goddess, 
prototype  of  the  Trojan  female  idols 
(Lenormant),  339. 

Zeleiay  Lycian  c.  on  the  Aesepus,  132 ;  at 
end  of  a  chief  branch  of  Ida,  68. 

ZeuSy  temple  of,  in  the  Pergwnos,  140. 

Zeus  Uerkeios^  altar  of,  Priam  slain  at,  211 ; 
shown  by  Greek  Ilians,  211. 

Zeits  Meilichios  =  Moloch,  154. 

Zeus  NiktphoroSy  with  Palladium,  on  coins 
ofN.  I.,642. 


Zigzag  ornament  on  a  Trojan  tripod,  357 ; 
pattern  on  whorls,  418,  420,  &c 

Zinc    {'^tvhapyvpoi)    in    M.    Ida,    253-4. 
Com  p.  Brass, 

Zoology  of  the  Tread :   Barker  Webb  and 
Tchihatcheflf  on ;  wild  beasts  in  Ida,  110 
lions,  bears,  panthers,  wolves ;  the  boar 
horses,  asses,  mules,  oxtn,  goats,  camels 
sheep.  111 ;  use  of  the  ox  for  agricalture 
buffalo  also  used  in  farming ;  the  Bactrian 
camel ;  stag  rare;  deer, roebuck,  and  gazelle 
frequent ;  birds,  various  but  little  known, 
112  ;  the  stork,  112,  113  ;  cranes;  various 
vultures;   one  eagle;    a  bird,  probably 
Homer's  Chalcis  or  Cymindis  (q.  v,) ;  owls, 
113 ;  snakes,  numerous  and  poisonous ; 
tortoises,  land  and  water ;  annelids,  leeches; 
locusts;  Kermes  worm,  114;  Virchow'a 
report  on  ConchyHa,  114  f. ;  their  use  for 
food,  116,  116. 
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